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PREFACE. 


In  this  edition  we  have  sought  to  avoid  the  incon- 
veniences which  &te  apt  to  attend  commentaries  on 
philosophical  writers,  by  the  plan  of  putting  together,  in 
the  form  of  continuotis. introductions,  such  explanation 
and  criticism  as  we  had  to  offer,  and  confinmg  the  foot- 
notes almost  entirely  to  references,  which  have  been 
carefully  distinguished  from  Hume's  own  notes.  For  the 
mtroductions  to  the  first  and  second  volumes  Mr.  Green 
alone  is  responsible.  The  introduction  to  the  third  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  Grose,  who  also  has  undertaken  the 
revision  of  Hume's  text. 

Throughout  the  introductions  to  Volumes  I.  and  11., 
except  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  'Hume'  must  be 
understood  to  mean  Hume  as  represented  by  the  *  Treatise 
on  Human  Nature.'  In  taking  this  as  intrinsically  the 
best  representation  of  his  philosophy,  we  may  be  thought 
to  have  overlooked  the  well-known  advertisement  which 
(in  an  edition  posthumously  published)  he  prefixed  to 
the  volume  containing  his  *  Inquiries  concerning  the 
Human  Understanding  and  the  Principles  of  Morals.'  In 
it,  after  stating  that  the  volume  is  mainly  a  reproduction 
of  what  he  had  previously  published  in  the  *  Treatise,'  he 
expresses  a  hope  that  *some  negligences  in  his  former 
reasoning,  and  more  in  the  expression,'  have  been  cor- 
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reeled,  and  desires  *  that  the  following  Pieces  may  alone 
be  regarded  as  containing  his  philosophical  sentiments 
and  principles.'  Was  not  Hume  himself  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  the  best  judge  of  what  was  an  adequate  expression 
of  his  thoughts,  and  is  there  not  an  imbecoming  assurance 
in  disregarding  such  a  voice  from  his  tomb  ? 

Our  answer  is  that  if  we  had  been  treating  of  Hume  as 
a  great  hterary  character,  or  exhibiting  the  history  of  his 
individual  mind,  due  account  must  have  been  taken  of  it. 
Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  object  which,  in  the 
Introductions  to  Volumes  I.  and  H.,  we  have  presented  to 
ourselves.  (See  Introd.  to  Vol.  I.  §  4.)  Our  concern 
has  been  with  him  as  the  exponent  of  a  philosophical 
system,  and  therefore  specially  with  that  statement  of  his 
system  which  alone  purports  to  be  complete,  and  which 
was  written  when  philosophy  was  still  his  chief  interest, 
without  alloy  from  the  disappointment  of  literary  am- 
bition.    Anyone  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  the 

*  Inquiries  '  alongside  of  the  original  *  Treatise '  will  find 
that  their  only  essential  difference  from  it  is  in  the  way  of 
omission.     They  consist  in  the  main  of  excerpts  from  the 

*  Treatise,'  re-written  in  a  lighter  style,  and  with  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  it  left  out.  It  is  not  that  the  difficulties 
which  logically  arise  out  of  Hume's  system  are  met,  but 
that  the  passages  which  most  obviously  suggest  them  have 
disappeared  without  anything  to  take  their  place.  Thus 
in  the  '  Inquiry  concerning  the  Human  Understanding ' 
there  is  nothing  whatever  corresponding  to  Parts  II.  and 
IV.  of  the  first  Book  of  the  '  Treatise.'  The  effect  of  this 
omission  on  a  hasty  reader  is,  no  doubt,  a  feeling  of  great 
relief.  Common-sense  is  no  longer  actively  repelled  by  a 
doctrine  which  seems  to  imdermine  the  real  world,  and 
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can  more  easily  put  a  construction  on  the  iaccount  of  the 
law  of  causation,  which  remains,  compatible  with  the 
*  objective  vahdity '  of  the  law — such  a  construction  as  in 
fact  forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  Mill's  Logic.  How  inconsistent 
this  construction  is  with  the  principles  from  which  Hume 
started,  and  which  he  never  gave  up ;  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  anyone  who  had  assimilated  his  system  as 
a  whole ;  how  close  is  the  organic  connection  between  all 
the  parts  of  this  as  he  originally  conceived  it — we  must 
trust  to  the  following  introductions  to  show.  (See,  in 
particular,  Introd.  to  Vol.  L  §§  301  and  321.) 

The  only  discussion  in  the  '  Inquiry  concerning  Human 
Understanding,'  to  which  nothing  in  his  earlier  publica- 
tion corresponds,  is  that  on  Miracles.  On  the  relation  in 
which  this  stands  to  his  general  theory  some  remarks 
will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  L  (§  324,  note). 
The  chief  variations,  other  than  in  the  way  of  omis- 
sion, between  the  later  redaction  of  his  ethical  doctrine 
and  the  earlier,  are  noticed  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  11. 
(^^  31,  43,  and  46,  and  notes). 
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Thekb  is  a  view  of  the  history  of  mankind,  by  this  time  How  tLo    :/• 
familiarised  to  Englishmen,  which  detaches  from  the  chaos  ^{,fi^^^ 
of  events  a  connected  series  of  ruling  actions  and  beliefs —  ihouwC 
the  achievement  of  great  men  and  great  epochs,  and  assigns  **t»i<^»®<^ 
to  these  in  a  special  sense  the  term  *  historical/     According 
to  this  theory — which  indeed,  if  there  is  to  be  a  theory  of 
History  at  all,  alone  gives  the  needful  simplification — the 
mass  of  nations  must  be  regarded  as  left  in  swamps  and  shal- 
lows outside  the  main  stream  of  human  development.     They 
have  either  never  come  within  the  reach  of  the  hopes  and 
institutions  which  make  history  a  progress  instead  of  a  cyclj 
or  they  have  stiffened  these  into  a  dead  Iboay  of  cereinony 
and  caste,  or  at  some  great  epoch  they  have  failed  to  discern 
the  sign  of  the  times  and  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against 
themselves.     Thus  permanently  or  for  generations,  with  no 
principle  of  motion  but  unsatisfied  want,  without  the  assimi- 
lative ideas  which  from  the  strife  of  passions  elicit  moral 
results,  they  have  trodden  the  old  round  of  war,  trade,  and 
fection,  adding  nothing  to  the  spiritual  heritage  of  man.     It 
would  seem  that  the  historian  need  not  trouble  himself  with 
them,  except  so  far  as  relation  to  them  determines  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  progressive  nations. 

2.  A  corresponding  theory  may  with  some  confidence  be 
applied  to  simplify  the  history  of  philosophical  opinion.  The 
common  plan  of  seeking  this  history  in  compendia  of  the 
systems  of  philosophical  writers,  taken  in  the  gross  or  with 
no  discrimination  except  in  regard  to  time  and  popularity,  is 
mainly  to  blame  for  the  common  notion  that  metaphysical 
enquiry  is  an  endless  process  of  thi'eshing  old  straw.  Such 
enquiry  is  really  progressive,  and  has  a  real  history,  but  it  is 
a  history  represented  by  a  few  great  names.  At  rare  epochs 
there  appear  men,  or  sets  of  men,  with  the  true  speculative 
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»e  impulse  to  togtd  a';  the  beginning  and  go  to  the  end,  and 
with  tlie  _fs.cal£y  ot  dUcerning  the  true  point  of  departure 
which  pwyioiis  ape^mlittion  has  fixed  forthem.  The  intervals 
are  otftjjpifed  by  commentators  and  exponents  of  the  last  true 
philosc^iher,  if  it  has  been  his  mission  to  construct ;  if  it  has 
.,beeb  sceptical,  hy  writers  who  cannot  understAud  the  fatal 
({tiestion  that  he  has  aaked,  and  thns  still  dig  in  the  old  vein 
^,*hich  he  had  exhausted,  and  of  which  his  final  dilemma  had 

, '  shown  the  bottom.  Such  an  interval  was  that  which  in  the 
growth  of  continental  philosophy  followed  on  the  epoch  of 
Leibnitz ;  an  interval  of  academic  exposition  or  formulation, 
in  which  the  system,  that  had  been  to  the  master  an  incom- 
plete enquiry,  became  in  the  hands  of  his  disciples  a  one- 
sided dogmatism.  In  the  line  of  speculation  more  dis- 
tinctively English,  a  like  regime  of  '  strenna  inertia'  has 
prevailed  since  the  time  of  Hume.  In  the  manner  of  its  un- 
profitableness, indeed,  it  has  differed  from  the  Wolfian  peritid 
in  Germany,  just  as  the  disinterested  scepticism  of  Hume 
differed  from  the  system-making  for  purposes  of  edification 
to  wliich  Leibnitz  applied  himself.  It  has  been  unprofitable, 
because  its  representatives  have  persisted  in  philosophising 
upon  principles  which  Hume  had  pursued  to  their  legitimate 
issue  and  had  shown,  not  as  their  enemy  but  as  their  advo- 
cate, to  render  ail  philosophy  futile.  Adopting  the  premises 
and  method  of  Locke,  he  cleared  them  of  all  illogical  adap- 
tations to  popular  belief,  and  experimented  with  them  on  the 
body  of  professed  knowledge,  as  one  only  could  do  who  had 
neither  any  twist  of  vice  nor  any  bias  for  doing  good,  but 
was  a  philosopher  because  he  could  not  help  it. 

g  ;{.  As  the  result  of  the  experiment,  the  method,  which 
began  with  professiog  to  explain  knowledge,  showed  know- 
ledge  to  be  impossible.  Jlnme  timsyll'  W!i»perfectly  cognisant 
of  this  result,  but  his  successors  in  England  and  Scotland 
would  seem  so  far  to  have  been  unable  to  look  it  in  the  foce- 
They  have  eitlier  thrust  their  heads  again  into  the  bush  of 
uncriticised  belief,  or  they  have  gone  on  elaborating  Hume's 
doctrine  of  association,  in  apparent  forgetfulness  of  Hume's 
own  proof  of  its  insuiEciency  to  account  for  an  intelligent,  as 
opposed  to  a  merely  instinctive  or  habitual,  exi)erience.  An 
enquiry,  however,  so  thorough  and  passionless  as  the  'Treatise 
of  Human  Nature,'  could  not  he  in  vain ;  and  if  no  English 
athlete  had  strength  to  carry  on  the  torch,  it  was  transferred 
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to  a  more  vigorous  line  in  Germanj.  It  awoke  Kant,  as  he 
used  to  say,  from  his  *  dogmatic  slumber/  to  put  him  into 
that  state  of  mind  by  some  called  wonder,  by  others  doubt, 
in  which  all  true  philosophy  begins.  This  state,  with  less 
ambiguity  of  terms,  may  be  described  as  that  of  freedom  <■ 
from  presuppositions.  It  was  because  Kant,  reading  Hume 
with  the  eyes  of  Leibnitz  and  Leibnitz  with  the  eyes  of  Hume, 
was  able  to  a  great  extent  to  rid  himself  of  the  presupposi- 
tions of  both,  that  he  started  that  new  method  of  philosophy 
which,  as  elaborated  by  Hegel,  claims  to  set  man  free  from 
the  artificial  impotence  of  his  own  false  logic,  and  thus  qualify 
him  for  a  complete  interpretation  of  his  own  achievement 
in  knowledge  and  morality.  Thus  the  *  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature '  and  the  *  Critic  of  Pure  Reason,'  taken  together, 
form  the  real  bridge  between  the  old  world  of  philosophy 
and  the  new.  They  are  the  essential  *  Propcedeutik,'  without 
which  no  one  is  a  qualified  student  of  modem  philosophy. 
The  close  correspondence  between  the  two  works  becomes 
more  apparent  the  more  each  is  studied.  It  is  such  as  to 
give  a  strong  presumption  that  Kant  had  studied  Hume's 
doctrme  in  its  original  and  complete  expression,  and  not 
merely  as  it  was  made  easy  in  the  *  Essays.'  The  one  with 
full  and  reasoned  articulation  asks  the  question,  which  the 
other  with  equal  fulness  seeks  to  answer.  It  is  probably  be- 
cause the  question  in  its  complete  statement  has  been  so  little 
studied  among  us,  that  the  intellectual  necessity  of  the 
Kantian  answer  has  been  so  little  appreciated.  To  trace  the 
origin  and  bring  out  the  points  of  the  question,  in  order  to 
the  exhibition  of  that  necessity,  will  be  the  object  of  the 
foUowing  treatise.  To  do  this  thoroughly,  indeed,  would 
carry  us  back  through  Hobbes  to  Bacon.  But  as  present 
limits  do  not  allow  of  so  long  a  journey,  we  must  be  content 
with  showing  Hume's  direct  filiation  to  Locke,  who,  indeed, 
sufficiently  gathered  up  the  results  of  the  *  empirical '  philo- 
sophy of  his  predecessors. 

4.  Such  a  task  is  very  different  from  an  ordinary  under-  Distinction 
taking  in  literary  history,  and  requires  different  treatment,  li^rary^ 
To  the  historian  of  literature  a  philosopher  is  interesting,  if  at  historyand 
all,  on  account  of  the  personal  qualities  which  make  a  great  ^^^  ^hUom- 
writer,  and  have  a  permanent  effect  on  letters  and  general  phicnl  eja- 
cultore.  Locke  and  Hume  undoubtedly  had  these  qualities  *®™"' 
and  produced  such  an  effect — an  effect  in  Locke's  case  more 
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intense  upon  the  immediately  following  generations,  bat  in 
Hume's  more  remarkable  as  having  reappeared  atler  near  a 
century  of  apparent  forgetfulness.  Each,  indeed,  like  every 
true  philosopher,  was  the  mouth-piece  of  a  certain  system  of 
thought  determined  for  him  by  the  stage  at  which  he  found 
the  dialectic  movement  that  constitutes  the  progress  of  philo- 
sophy, but  each  gave  to  this  system  the  stamp  of  that 
personal  power  which  persuades  men.  Their  mode  of  expres- 
sion had  none  of  that  academic  or  '  ex  cathedra '  character, 
which  has  made  German  philosophy  almost  a  foreign  litera- 
ture in  the  country  of  its  birth.  They  wrote  a^  citizens  and 
men  of  the  world,  anxious  (in  no  bad  sense)  for  effect ;  and 
even  when  their  conclusions  were  remote  from  popular  belief  ' 
still  presented  them  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  current  temuf'l 
used  in  the  current  senaea.  It  is  not,  however,  in  tliei^™ 
human  individuality  and  its  effects  upon  literature,  but  as 
the  vehicles  of  a  system  of  thought,  that  it  is  proposed  here 
to  treat  them ;  and  this  purpose  will  best  be  fulfilled  if  wtj 
follow  the  line  of  their  speculation  without  divei^enee  into 
literary  criticism  or  history,  without  remarks  either  on  the 
peculiarities  of  their  genius  or  on  any  of  the  secondary 
influences  which  aS'ected  their  writings  or  arose  out  of  them. 
For  a  method  of  this  sort,  it  would  seem,  there  is  some  need 
among  us.  We  have  been  learning  of  late  to  know  tnuch 
more  about  philosophers,  but  it  is  possible  for  knowledge 
about  philosophers  to  flourish  inversely  as  the  knowledge  of 
philosophy.  The  revived  interest  which  is  noticeable  in  tlio 
history  of  philosophy  may  be  an  indication  either  of  pliilo- 
eophical  vigour  or  of  philosophical  decay.  In  those  whom 
intellectual  indolence,  or  a  misunderstood  and  disavowed 
metaphysic,  has  landed  in  scepticism  there  often  survives  a 
curiosity  about  the  literary  history  of  philosophy,  and  the 
writings  which  this  curiosity  produces  tend  further  to  spread 
the  notion  that  philosophy  is  a  matter  about  which  there 
has  been  much  guessing  by  great  intelleeta,  but  no  definite  J 
truth  is  to  be  attained.  It  is  otherwise  with  those  who  see  ial 
philosophy  a  progressive  effort  towards  a  fully- articulated'" 
conception  of  the  world  as  rational.  To  them  its  post  history 
ia  of  interest  as  representing  steps  in  this  progress  which 
have  already  been  taken  for  us,  and  which,  if  we  will  make 
them  our  own,  carry  us  so  far  on  our  way  towards  the  freedom 
of  perfect  understanding;  while  to  ignore  them  is  not  to 
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retnm  to  the  simplicity  of  a  pre-pliiloaophic  age,  but  to  con- 
demn onrselvea  to  grope  in  the  maze  of  'cultivated  opinion,' 
itself  the  confused  result  of  those  past  sj/stems  of  thought 
which  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  to  think  out. 

5.  The  value  of  that  system  of  thought,  which  found  its  Object  of 
clearest  expression  in  Hume,  lies  in  its  being  an  effort  to  think  "'*"P?"*''t 
to  their  logical  issue  certain  notions  which  since  then  have 
become  commonplaces  with  educated  Englishmen,  but  which, 
for  that  reason,  we  must  detach  ourselves  from  popular  coii- 
tToversy  to  appreciate  rightly.  We  are  familiar  enough  with 
these  in  the  form  to  which  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  plausi- 
bility has  gradually  reduced  them,  but  because  we  do  not 
think  them  out  with  the  consistency  of  their  original  ex- 
ponents, we  miss  their  true  value.  They  do  not  carry  us, 
a§  they  will  do  if  we  restore  their  original  significance,  by  an 
intellectual  necessity  to  those  truer  notions  which,  in  fact, 
have  been  their  sequel  in  the  development  of  philosophy,  but 
have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  the  '  culture '  of  our  time. 
An  attempt  to  restore  their  value,  however,  if  this  be  the 
right  view  of  its  nature,  cannot  but  seem  at  first  sight  invi- 
dious. It  will  seem  as  if,  while  we  talk  of  their  value,  we 
were  impertinently  trying  to  *pull  them  to  pieces.'  But 
those  who  understand  the  difiereuce  between  philosophical 
failures,  which  are  so  because  they  are  anachronisms,  and 
those  which  in  their  failure  have  brought  out  a  new  truth 
and  compelled  a  step  forward  in  the  progress  of  thought,  will 
understand  that  a  process,  which  looks  like  pulling  a  great 
philosopher  to  pieces,  may  be  the  tme  way  of  showing 
reverence  for  his  greatness.  It  is  a  Pharisaical  way  of 
building  the  sepulchres  of  philosophers  to  profess  their  doc- 
trine or  extol  their  genius  without  making  their  spirit  our 
own.  The  genius  of  Locke  and  Hume  was  their  readiness 
to  follow  the  lead  of  Ideas :  their  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  "f 
Bationalism — the  spirit  which,  however  baffled  and  forced 
into  inconsistent  a^Imisaions,  is  still  governed  by  the  faith 
that  aU^things  may  ultimately  be  understood.     We  best  do 


reverence  to  their  genius,  we  moat  tmly  appropriate  their 
spirit,  in  80  exploring  the  difBcultiea  to  which  their  enquiry 
led,  as  to  find  in  them  the  suggestion  of  a  theory  which  may 
help  us  to  walk  firmly  where  they  stumbled  and  fell. 

(J.  About  Locke,  as  about  every  other   philosopher,  the  ^^^^e' 
essential  questions  are.  What  was  his  problem,  and  what  vjaa  "w.' 
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his  method  P  Loctte,  as  a  man  of  business,  g^ives  tis  the 
answers  at  starting.  Hia  problem  was  the  origin  of  *  idoit^' 
hi  the  individnaJ  man,  and  Jjieir  connection  aa  conatitntitip 
knowledge :  hia  method  tliat  of  aimply  '  looking  into  his  own  _ 
pnderslandiiig  and  seeing  hjig  it  wrought.*  These  answers 
commend  themselves  to  common  sense,  and  still  form  the 
text  of  popular  psychology.  If  its  confidence  in  their  valne, 
as  explained  by  Locke,  is  at  all  beginning  to  be  shaken,  tfaia 
is  not  because,  according  to  s  stiict  logical  development, 
they  issued  in  Hume's  unanswered  scepticism,  which  was  too 
subtle  for  popular  effect,  but  because  they  are  now  open  to  a 
rougher  hatl«ry  from  the  physiologists.  Our  concern  at 
present  is  merely  to  show  their  precise  meaning,  and  the 
difficulties  which  according  to  this  meaning  they  involve. 

7.  There  are  two  propositions  on  which  Locke  is  constantly 
insisting ;  one,  that  the  obiect  of  his  inTpatif^ation  is  /im-omw. 
mind ;  the  other,  that  hia  attitude  towards  tliis  object  ia  that 
of  mere  observation.  He  speaks  of  his  own  mind,  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  juat  as  he  might  of  his  own  body.  It  meant  some- 
thing bom  with,  and  dependent  on,  the  particular  animal 
organism  that  first  saw  tbeligbtat  Wringtonon  a  particular 
day  iu  1632,  It  was  as  exclusive  of  other  minds  as  his  body 
of  other  bodies,  and  he  could  only  infer  a  resemblance  be- 
tween them  and  it.  With  all  his  animosity  to  the  coarse 
spiritualism  of  the  doctrine  of  innat«  ideas,  he  was  the  victim 
of  the  same  notion  which  gave  that  doctrine  its  falsehood  and 
grotesqueness.  He,  just  as  much  aa  the  untutored  Cartesian, 
regarded  the  '  minds '  of  different  men  as  so  many  different 
things ;  and  his  rofutation  of  the  objectionable  hypothesis 
proceeds  wholly  from  this  view.  Whether  the  mind  is  put 
complete  into  the  body,  or  is  bom  and  grows  with  it ;  whether 
it  has  certain  characters  stamped  upon  it  to  begin  with,  or 
receives  all  its  ideas  through  the  senses ;  whether  it  is  simple 
and  therefore  indiscerptible,  or  compound  and  therefore 
perishable — all  these  questions  to  Locke,  as  to  his  opponents, 
concern  a  multitude  of  '  thinking  things '  in  him  and  tliem, 
merely  individual,  but  happening  to  be  pretty  much  alike. 

8.  This  'thinking  thing,'  then,  as  he  finds  it  in  himself, 
the  philosopher,  according  to  Locke,  has  merely  and  passively 
to  observe,  in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  knowledge. 
'I  could  look  into  nobody's  understanding  but  my  own  to 
Bee  how  it  wronghtj'  he  says,  but  '  I  think  the  intellectual 
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facaltiea  are  made  and  operate  aJikein  most  men.     But  if  it 
should  happen  not  to  be  bo,  I  can  oii^make  it  my  humble       I 
request,  in  my  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  those  that  are       j 
of  my  size,  who  find  their  miuds  work,  reason,  and  know  in       I 
the  same  \o\t  way  that  mine  does,  that  the  men  of  a  more       I 
happy  genius  will  show  us  tbe  way  of  their  nobler  flights.' —       I 
(Second  Letter  to  Bishop  of  Worcester.)     As  will  appear  in       I 
the  sequel,  it  is  from  this  imaginary  raetliod  of  aacertaining       I 
the  origin  and  nature  of  knowledge  by  passive  obserration  of       I 
what  goes  on  in  one's  own  mind  that  the  embarrassments  of 
Iiocke's  8j*stera  Bow,    It  was  the  function  of  Hume  to  eAibit 
the  radical  flaw  in  bis  masterj^'method  by  foUowiggjtwith 
in  (ire  than  his  master's  rigour. 

9.  As  an  observation  of  the  '  thinking  thhig,'  the  *  philo-  I" " 
Bophy  of  mind  '  seems  to  assume  the  character  of  a  natural  |^'^ 
science,  and  thus  at  once  acquu-es  definit^ness,  and  if  not  cer- 
tainty, at  least  plausibility.  To  deny  the  possibiliij  of  such 
observation,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  for  most  men 
to  tamper  with  tbe  unquestioned  heritage  of  all  educated 
intelligence.  Hence  the  unpalatability  of  a  consistent  Posi- 
tivism ;  hence,  too,  on  tbe  other  side,  the  general  conviction 
that  the  Hegelian  reduction  of  Psychology  to  Metaphysics  is 
either  an  intellectual  juggle,  or  a  wilful  return  of  the  philo- 
sophy, which  psychologists  had  washed,  to  the  mire  of 
scholasticism.  It  is  the  more  important  to  ascertain  what 
the  observation  in  question  precisely  means.  What  observes,  | 
and  what  is  observed?  According  to  Locke  (a,nd  empirical 
psychology  has  never  snbstantialiy  varied  the  answer)  the 
matter  to  he  observed  consists  for  each  man  firstly  in  certain 
impressions  of  his  own  individual  mind,  by  which  this  mind 
firom  being  a  mere  blank  has  become  furnished — by  which, 
in  other  words,  his  mind  has  become  actually  a  mind;  and, 
secondly,  in  ceitain  operations,  which  the  mind,  thus  consti-| 
tuted,  performs  upon  the  materials  which  constitute  it.  The! 
observer,  all  the  while,  is  the  constituted  mind  itself.  Tlie 
qae-siion  at  once  arises,  how  the  developed  man  can  observe 
in  himself  {and  it  is  only  to  himself,  according  to  Locke, 
that  he  eon  look)  that  primitive  state  in  which  his  mind  was 
a  '  tabula  rasa.'  In  the  first  place,  that  only  can  be  observed 
which  is  present;  and  the  state  in  question  to  the  supposed 
obaener  is  past.  I£  it  he  replied  that  it  is  recalled  by  me- 
nory,  there  is  the  farther  objfictiou  that  memory  only  recalls 
1 
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what  has  been  previously  known,  and  how  is  a.  man' 
primitive  eonaciousness,  as  yet  void  of  the  content  wl 
supposed  to  come  to  it  through  impressions,  originally 
to  Mm  I*     How  can  the  '  tabula  raaa '  be  cognisant  of  itself? 
10.  The  cover  under  which  this  difficulty  was  hidden  from 

■  Locke,  as  from  popular  pHycholofjists  ever  since,  consists  iu 
the  implicit  assumption  of  certain  ideas,  either  as  poasesaed 
by  or  acting  upon  the  mind  in  the  supposed  primitive  state, 
which  are  yvi  held  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  gradual  process  of 
comparison,  abstraction,  and  generalisation.  This  assump- 
tion, which  renders  the  whole  system  resting  upon  the  inter- 
rogation of  consciousness  a  paralogism,  is  yet  the  condition 
of  its  apparent  possibility.  It  is  only  as  already  charged 
with  a  content  which  is  yet  (and  for  the  individual,  truly) 
maintained  to  be  the  gradual  acquisition  of  experience,  that 
the  primitive  consciousness  has  any  answer  to  give  to  "  ~ 
interrogator. 

"*"       11.  Let  us  consider  the  passage  where  Locke  sums  up 

'  theory  of  the  '  original  of  our  ideas.*  (Book  ii.  chap, 
sec.  23,  24.)  '  Since  tliere  appear  not  to  be  any  Ideas  in  the 
mind,  before  the  senses  have  conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive 
that  ideas  in  the  understanding  are  coeval  with  sensation ; 
which  is  such  an  impression,  made  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
as  produces  some  perception  in  the  understanding.  It  ig 
about  jtbese  impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  outward 
objects,  thatthe  mind  seems  first  to_employ_jtac[f  In  such^ 
operations^as  we  call  perception,  r^aieinbering^^o^itji^- 
tion,  rpaaoninpf-Acy  In  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  on 
its  own  operations  about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and 
thereby  stores  itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call 
4  ideas  of  reflection.  These  impressions  that  are  made  on  our 
senses  by  outward  objects,  that  are  extrinsical  to  the  mind ; 
and  its  own  operations,  proceeding  from  powers  intrinsical 
and  proper  to  itself,  which,  when  reflected  on  by  itself,  be- 
come also  objects  of  its  contemplation,  are,  as  I  have  sai' 
the  original  of  all  knowledge.' 

12,  Can  we  from  this  passage  elicit  a  distinct  account 
the  beginning  of  intelligence  ?     In  the  first  place  it  consists 
in  an  '  idea,'  and  an  idea  is  elsewhere  (Introduction,  sec. 
stated  to  be  '  whatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  understanding, 

a.     when  a  man  thinks.'     But  the  primary  idea  la  an  *  idea 
sensation.'     Does  this  mean  that  the  primary  idea  ts  a 
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sation,  or  ia  a  diaMBctJpn  to  be  made  between  tbe  senBation 
ami  the  idea  thereof  t*  The  passage  before  na  would  seem  to 
imply  such  a  distinction.  Looking  merely  to  it,  we  should 
probably  say  that  by  seiwrt/ifln.  Loclte  meant  'an  impression 
or  motion  in  some  part  of  the  body ; '  by  the  idea  nf  gensation 
'  a  perception  in  the  understanding,'  which  this  impression 
produces.  The  account  of  perception  itself  gives  a  different 
result.  {Book  u.  chap.  ix.  sec.  3.)  *  Whatever  impressions 
are  made  on  the  outward  parts,  if  they  are  not  taken  notice 
of  within,  there  in  no  perception.  Fire  may  bum  our  bodies 
with  no  other  effect  than  it  does  a  biUet,  unless  the  motion 
be  continued  to  the  brain,  and  there  the  sense  of  heat  or  idea 
of  pain  be  produced  in  the  mind,  wherein  consists  actual 
jtercrjilion'  Here  sensation  is  identified  at  once  with  the 
idea  and  with  perception,  as  opposed  to  the  impression  on 
the  bodily  organs.'  To  confound  the  confusion  still  farther, 
in  a  parage  immediately  preceding  the  above, '  Perception,' 
here  identified  with  the  idea  of  sensation,  has  been  distin- 
guished from  it,  as  '  eserciaed  about  it.'  '  Perception,  as  it 
is  the  first  faculty  of  the  mind  exercised  about  our  ideas,  so 
it  is  the  first  and  simplest  idea  we  have  from  reflection.' 
taking  Locke  at  bis  word,  then,  we  find  the  beginning  of 
intellit^ence  to  consist  in  having  an  idea  of  sensation. 
This  idea,  however,  we  perceive,  and  to  perceive  is  to  have 
an  idea;  i.e.  to  have  an  idea  of  an  idea  of  aenaation.  But^ 
of  perception  again  we  have  a  simple  or  primitive  idea.. 
Therefore  the  beginning  oi  intelligence  consists  in  having  an_ 
idea  of  an  idea  of  an  idea  of  sensation,  j 

13.  By  insisting  on  Locke's  account  of  the  relation  between  ( 
the  ideas  of  sensation  and  those  of  reflection  we  might  be  ? 
brought  to  a  different  but  not  more  luminous  conclusion.    In  c 
the  passages  quoted  above,  where  this  relation  is  most  fully 
1  spoken  of,  it  appears  that  the  latter  are  essentially  sequent 
to  those  of  aenaation.     '  In  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  on 
I  its  own  operations,  about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and 
I  thereby  stores  itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call 
I  ideas  of  reflection.'     Of  these  only  two  are  primarj'  and  ori- 
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ginal  [Book  n.  cxxi.  sec.  73),viz.inotivity  or  power  of  moyuiL 
with  which  we  are  not  at  present  concerned,  and  perceptivity 
or  power  of  perception.  But  according  to  Locke,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  cannot  be  any,  tJie  aimpleat,  idea  of  sensation 
withont  perception.  If,  then,  the  idea  of  perception  is 
only  given  later  and  upon  reflection,  we  mnat  Buppoae  per- 
ception to  take  place  withont  any  idea  of  it.  But  with  Locke 
to  have  aa  idea  and  to  perceive  are  equivalent  terms.  We 
must  thus  conclude  that  the  beginning  of  knowledge  is  an 
unperceived  perception,  which  is  against  hia  expresa  state- 
ment elsewhere  (Book  n.  c.  xnvii.  aec.  9),  that  it  is  '  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  perceive  without  perceiving  that  he  doe*' 
perceive.' 
B^RTiat  is  14.  Meanwhile  a  perpetual  equivocation  is  kept  up  betwt ._ 

JlBipr™«iidT  ^  supposed  impression  on  the  '  outward  parts,'  and  a  supposed 
impression  on  the  '  tablet  of  the  mind.'  It  ia  not  the  im- 
pression upon,  or  a  motion  in,  the  outward  parts,  as  Locke 
admits,  that  constitutes  the  idea  of  sensation.  It  ia  not  an 
agitation  in  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  or  a  picture  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye,  that  we  are  conseioua  of  when  we  see  a 
sight  or  hear  a  sound.'  The  motion  or  impression,  however, 
has  only,  as  he  seems  to  suppose,  to  be  '  continued  to  the 
hraiu,'  and  it  becomes  an  idea  of  sensation.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  rough  line  of  distinction  between  soul  and  body, 
which  he  draws  elsewhere,  his  theory  was  practically 
governed  by  the  supposition  of  a  cerebral  something,  in 
which,  as  in  a  third  equivocal  tablet,  the  imaginary  mental 
and  bodily  tablets  are  blended.  K,  however,  the  idea  of  sen- 
sation, as  an  object  of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thiuka, 
differs  absolutely  from  '  a  motion  of  the  outward  parts,'  it 
does  so  no  less  absolutely,  however  language  and  metaphor 
may  disguise  the  difference,  from  such  motion  aa  '  continued 
to  the  brain.'  An  instructed  man,  doubtless,  may  come  to 
think  about  a  motion  in  his  brain,  as  about  a  motion  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun,  but  to  speak  of  such  motion  as  an  idea 
of  sensation  or  an  immediate  object  of  intelligent  sense,  is  to 
confuse  between  the  object  of  conaoionsitess  and  a  possible 
physical  theory  of  the  conditions  of  that  consciousness.    It  is 
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only,  howeyer,  by  such  an  eqtiiTocation  that  any  idea,  accord- 
ing to  Locke's  account  of  the  idea,  can  be  described  as  an 
^  impression '  at  all,  or  that  the  representation  of  the  mind  as 
a  tablet,  whether  bom  blank  or  with  characters  stamped  on 
it,  has  even  an  apparent  meaning.  A  metaphor,  interpreted 
as  a  fJEict,  becomes  the  basis  of  his  philosophical  system. 

15.  As  applied  to  the  ideas  of  reflection,  indeed,  the  meta-  Doestho 
phor  loses  even  its  plaasibility.     In  its  application  to  the  fn»™imaka 
ideas  of  sensation  it  gains  popular  acceptance  from  the  ready  tions  oq 
confusion  of  thought  and  matter  in  the  imaginary  cerebral  »*wl£? 
tablet,  and  the  supposition  of  actual  impact  upon  this  by 

*  outward  things.'  But  in  the  case  of  ideas  of  reflection,  it  is 
the  mind  that  at  once  gives  and  takes  the  impression.  It 
must  be  supposed,  that  is,  to  make  impressions  on  itself. 
There  is  the  further  difficulty  that  as  perception  is  necessary 
in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  sensation,  the  impress  of  percep- 
tion must  be  taken  by  the  mind  in  its  earliest  receptivity ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  must  impress  itself  while  still  a  blank, 
still  void  of  any  *  fdmiture  *  wherewith  to  make  the  impres- 
sion. There  is  no  escape  from  this  result  unless  we  suppose 
perception  to  precede  the  idea  of  it  by  some  interval  of  time, 
which  lands  us,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  counter  difficulty  of 
supposing  an  unperceived  perception.  Locke  disguises  the 
difficulty  from  himself  and  his  reader  by  constantly  shifting 
both  the  receptive  subject  and  the  impressive  matter.  ^'We 
find  the  *  tablet '  perpetually  receding.  First  it  is  the  *  out- 
ward part  *  or  bodily  organ.  Then  it  is  the  brain,  to  which 
the  impression  received  by  the  outward  part  must  somehow 
be  continued,  in  order  to  produce  sensation.  Then  it  is  the 
perceptive  mind,  which  takes  an  impression  of  the  sensation 
or  has  an  idea  of  it.  Finally,  it  is  the  reflective  mind,  upon 
which  in  turn  the  perceptive  mind  makes  impressions.  But 
the  hasty  reader,  when  he  is  told  that  the  mind  is  passively 
impress^  with  ideas  of  reflection,  is  apt  to  forget  that  the 
matter  which  thus  impresses  it  is,  according  to  Locke's  show- 
ing, simply  its  perceptive,  i.e.  its  passive,  self. 

16.  The  real  source  of  these  embarrassments  in  Locke's  Source  of 
theory,  it  must  be  noted,  lies  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  in-  cuitres.*^ 
iividual  consciousness  give  an  answer  to  its  interrogator  as 

to  the  beginning  of  knowledge.  The  individual  looking  back 
on  an  imaginary  earliest  experience  pronounces  himself  in 
that  experience  to  have  been  simply  sensitive  and  passive. 
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But  by  this  he  means  consciously  sensitive  of  eomelhin/f 
aud  consciously  passive  in  relation  to  somelhing.  Tliat  is,  he 
supposes  the  primitive  experience  to  have  involved  conscious- 
ness of  a  self  on  the  one  hand  and  of  a  thing  ou  the  other, 
tts  well  as  of  a  relation  between  the  two.  In  the  '  idea  of 
sensation'  as  Locke  conceived  it,  anch  a  consciousness  is 
clearly  implied,  notwithstanding  hia  confusion  of  tenns.  The 
idea  is  a  perception,  or  consciousness  of  a  thing,  as  opposed 
to  a  sensation  proper  or  affection  of  tlie  bodily  organs.  Of 
the  perception,  again,  there  is  an  idea,  i.e.  a  consciousuesa 
by  the  man,  in  the  perception,  of  himself  in  negative  relation 
to  the  thing  that  is  his  object,  aud  this  consciousness  (if  we 
would  make  Locke  consistent  in  excluding  an  unperceived 
perception)  must  be  taken  to  go  along  with  the  perceptive 
act  itself.  Ho  less  than  this  indeed  can  be  involved  iai  any 
act  that  is  to  he  the  beginning  of  knowledge  at  all.  It  is  the 
m.inimuni  of  possible  thought  or  intelligenco,  and  the  think- 
ing man,  looking  for  this  beginning  in  the  earliest  experience 
of  the  individual  human  animal,  must  needs  find  it  there. 
But  this  means  no  less  than  that  he  is  iiuding  there  already 
the  conceptions  of  substance  und  relation.  Hence  a  double 
contradiction :  firstly,  a  contradiction  between  the  prlmari- 
ness  of  self-conscious  cognisance  of  a  thing,  as  the  beginning 
of  possible  knowledge,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  primarinesfl 
of  animal  sensation  in  the  history  of  the  individual  man  on 
the  other ;  secondly,  a  contradiction  between  the  primarinesa 
in  knowledge  of  the  ideas  of  snbstnnce  and  relation,  and  the 
seemingly  gradual  attainment  of  thi  ae  '  abstractions '  by  the 
individual  intellect.  The  former  oi  these  contradictions  is 
blurred  by  Locke  in  the  two  main  confusions  which  we  have 
BO  far  noticed :  [a)  the  confusion  between  sensation  proper 
and  perception,  which  is  covered  under  the  phrase  '  idea  of 
sensation ; '  a  phrase  which,  if  sensation  means  the  first  act  of 
intelligence,  is  pleouaatic,  and  if  it  means  the  '  motion  of  tliti 
outward  parts  continued  to  the  hi-ain,'  ia  unmeaning ;  and  ['') 
the  confusion  between  the  physical  atft-ction  of  the  brain  and 
the  act  of  the  self-conscious  subject,  covered  under  the  equi- 
vocal metaphor  of  impression.  The  latter  contradiction,  that 
concerning  the  idea:t  of  sabstanco  and  relation,  has  to  bo 
further  considered. 

17.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  to  have  a  simple  idea, 
-  according  to  Locke's  account  of  it,  means  to  have  already  tho 
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conception  of  substance  and  relation,  which  are  jet  according 
to  him  '  complex  and  derived  ideas,'  '  the  workmanship  of 
the  mind '  in  opposition  to  its  original  material,  the  result 
of  its  action  Iq  opposition  to  what  is  given  it  as  passive. 
The  equivocation  in  terms  under  which  this  contradiction 
is  generally  covered  is  that  between  '  idea '  and  '  quality.' 
'  Whatever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the  immediate 
object  of  perception,  thought,  or  understanding,  that  I  call 
idea ;  and  the  power  to  produce  that  idea  I  call  quality  of  the 
sabject  wherein  that  power  is.  Thus  a  snowball  having 
power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  white,  cold,  and  round, 
the  powers  to  produce  these  ideas  in  ns,  as  they  are  in  th*; 
snowball,  I  call  qualities ;  and  as  they  are  sensations  or  per- 
ceptions in  our  understandings,  I  call  them  ideas ;  which 
ideas,  if  I  speak  of  sometimes  as  in  the  things  themselves,  I 
would  be  understood  to  moan  those  qualities  in  the  object 
which  produce  them  in  us.'     (Book  ii.  chap.  viii.  sec.  8.) 

18.  An  equivocation  ia  not  the  less  so  because  it  is  a 
nonnced.     It  is  just  because  Locke  allows  himself  at  hia  J 
convenience  to  interchange  the  terms  '  idea '  and  '  quality '  i 
that  his  doctrine  is  at  once  so  plausible  and  so  hollow.     The  " 
essential  question  is  whether  the  'simple  idea,'  as  the  original  r 
of  knowledge,  is  on  the  one  hand  a  mere  feeling,  or  on  the  ' 
other  a  thing  or  quality  of  a  thing.     This  question  is  the 
crux  of  empirical  psychology.     Adopting  the  one  alternative, 
we  have  to  face  the  difficulty  of  thi?  genesis  of  knowledge,  as 
an  apprehension  of  the  real,  out  of  mere  feeling;  adopting 
the  other,  we  virtually  endow  the  nascent  intelligence  with 
the  conception  of  aubstjince.     By  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
*  idea '  and  '  quality,'  Locke   disguised   the   dilemma  from 
htuself.     Here  again  the  metaphor  of  Impression  did  him 
yeoman's  service.    The  idea,  or '  immediate  object  of  thought,' 
being  confused  with  the  affection  of  the  sensitive  organs,  and 
this  again  being  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  actual  impact, 
it  was  easy  to  represent  the  idea  itself  as  caused  by  the 
action  of  an  outward  body  on  the  'mental  tablet.'     Thus 
Locke  epeaks  of  tlie  '  objects  of  our  senses  obtruding  their 
particulat   ideas   on   our  minds,  whether  we  will   or   no.' 
(Book  u.  chap.  i.  sec^  25.)     This  sentence  holds  in  solution  an 
B«Biimption  and  two  fallacies.     The  assumption  (with  which 
we  have  no  further  concern  here)  is  the  physical  theory  that 
matter  affects  the  sensitive  organs    in    the  way   of  actuid 
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impact.  Of  the  fallacies,  one  ia  the  confusion  between  tliia 
affection  and  the  idea  of  which  it  ia  the  occasion  to  the  indi- 
vidual; the  other  ia  the  implication  that  this  idea,  as  eucf., 
in  its  prime  simplicity,  recognises  itaelf  ss  the  result  of,  and 
refers  itself  aa  a  quality  to,  the  matter  supposed  to  cause 
it.  This  recognition  and  reference,  it  ia  clearly  implied,  are 
involved  in  the  idea  itself,  not  merely  made  by  the  philo- 
sopher theorising  it.  Otherwise  the  '  obtrusion '  would  be 
described  aa  of  a  property  or  effect,  not  of  an  idea,  which 
means,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  object  of  consciousness 
just  as  the  object  of  consciousness.  Of  the  same  purport  ia 
the  statement  that  '  the  mind  is  furnished  with  simple  ideas 
as  they  are  found  in  exterior  things.'  {Book  ii.  chap,  xxiii. 
sec.  1.)  It  only  requires  a  moment's  consideration,  indeed, 
to  see  that  the  beginning  of  consciousness  cannot  be  a  phy- 
sical theory,  which,  however  tme  it  may  he  and  however 
natural  it  may  have  become  to  us,  involves  not  only  the  com- 
plex conception  of  material  impact,  but  the  application  of 
this  to  a  case  having  no  palpable  likeness  to  it.  But  the 
'  interrogator  of  consciousness  '  finds  in  its  primitive  state 
just  what  he  puts  there,  and  thus  Locke,  with  all  his  pains 
•  to  set  his  mind  at  a  distance  from  itself,'  involuntarily  sup- 
poses it,  in  the  first  element  of  intelligence,  to  '  report '  that 
action  of  matter  upon  itself,  which,  as  the  result  of  a  familiar 
theory — involving  not  merely  the  conceptions  of  substance. 
power,  and  relation,  hut  special  qualifications  of  these — it 
reports  to  the  educated  man. 

7  19,  This  will  appear  more  clearly  upon  an  examination  of 

his  doctrine  of '  the  ideas  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities 

M  of  of  bodies.'  The  distinction  between  them  he  states  as  follows. 
The  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  '  the  bulk,  figure,  number, 
situation,  motion,  and  rest  of  their  solid  parts ;  these  are  in 
them,  whether  ws  perceive  them  or  no ;  and  when  they  are 
of  that  size  that  we  can  discover  them,  we  have  by  these  on 
idea  of  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itself.'  .  .  .  Thus  '  the  ideas 
of  primary  qualities  are  resemblances  of  them,  and  their 
patterns  do  really  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves.  But  the 
ideas  produced  in  us  by  the  secondary  qualities  have  uo  re- 
semblance of  them  at  all.  There  ia  nothing  like  them  exist- 
ing in  the  bodies  themselves.  They  are  in  the  bodies,  we 
denominate  from  them,  only  a  power  to  produce  these  sensa- 
tions in  us ;  and  what  is  sweet,  blue,  or  warm  in  idea  is  but 
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tlie  certain  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  insensible  parts 
in  the  bodies  themselves  which  we  call  so.'  This  power  is 
then  explained  to  be  of  two  sorts :  (a)  *  The  power  that  is  in 
anj  body,  by  reason  of  its  insensible  primary  qualities,  to 
operate  after  a  peculiar  manner  on  any  of  our  senses,  and 
thereby  produce  in  us  the  different  ideas  of  several  colours, 
sounds,  smells,  tastes,  &c.  These  are  usually  called  sensible 
qualities,  (b)  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  the 
particular  constitution  of  its  primary  qualities,  to  make  such 
a  change  in  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  another 
body,  as  to  make  it  operate  differently  on  our  senses  from 
what  it  did  before.  Thus  the  sun  has  a  power  to  make  wax 
white,  and  fire  to  make  lead  fiaid.  These  are  usually  called 
powers.'     (Book  ii.  chap.  viii.  sec.  15,  23.) 

20.  What  we  have  here  is  a  theory  of  the  causes  of  simple  'Simple 
ideas;  but  we  shall  find  Locke  constantly  representing  this  *^®*' ^\ 

./        x^  S5  presented 

theory  as  a  simple  idea  itself,  or  the  simple  idea  as  involving  m  involv- 
this  theory.     By  this  unconscious  device  he  is  enabled  readily  'Ijs  * 
to  exhibit  the  genesis  of  knowledge  out  of  ^  simple  ideas,'  its  own 
but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  converting  these  into  *  creations  of  the  ^^®- 
mind,'  which  with  him  are  the  antitheses   of  ^facts'  or 
*  reality.'    The  process  of  conversion  takes  a  different  form 
as  applied  respectively  to  the  ideas  of  primary  and  to  those 
of  secondary  qualities.    We  propose  to  follow  it  in  the  latter 
application  first* 

21.  The  simple  idea  caused  by  a  quality  he  calls  the  idea  Phrases  ia 
of  that  quality.     Under  cover  of  this  phrase,  he  not  only  7^^^^  ^^" 
identifies  the  idea  of  a  primary  quality  with  the  quality  itself  "  ^™^ 
of  which  he  supposes  it  to  be  a  copy,  but  he  also  habitually 
regards  the  idea  of  a  secondary  quality  as  the  consciousness 

of  a  quality  of  a  thingy  though  under  warning  that  the  quality 
as  it  is  to  consciousness  is  not  as  it  is  in  the  thing.  This  re- 
servation rather  adds  to  the  confusion.  There  are  in  fact,  ac- 
cording to  Locke,  as  appears  from  his  distinction  between 
the  '  nominal'  and  *real  essence,'  two  different  things  denoted 
by  every  common  noun ;  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itself  or  in 
nature,  and  the  thing  as  it  is  for  consciousness.  The  former 
is  the  thing  as  constituted  by  a  certain  configuration  of  par- 
ticles, which  is  only  an  object  for  the  physical  philosopher, 
and  never  fully  cognisable  even  by  him  ;  *  the  latter  is  the 

'  This  distinctioD  is  more  fully  treated  below,  paragraphs  88,  &c 
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tiling  as  we  see  and  hear  and  smell  it.  Now  to  a  thing  in 
tliis  latter  sense,  according  to  Locke,  such  a  simple  idea  as 
to  the  philosopher  ia  one  of  a  secondary  quality  {i.e.  not  a  copy, 
hut  an  effect,  of  something  in  a  body),  is  already  in  the 
origin  of  knowledge  referred  as  a  quality,  though  without 
distinction  of  primary  and  secondary.  He  does  not  indeed 
stat«  this  in  so  many  words.  To  have  done  so  might  have 
forced  him  to  i-ecousider  his  doctrine  of  the  mere  passivity 
of  the  mind  in  respect  of  simple  ideas.  But  it  is  implied  in 
his  constant  use  of  such  phrases  as  '  reports  of  the  senses,* 
'  inlet  through  the  senses  ' — which  have  no  meaning  unless 
something  is  reported,  something  let  in — and  in  the  familiar 
comparison  of  the  understanding  to  a  'closet,  wholly  shut 
from  light,  with  only  some  little  opening  left,  to  let  in 
external  risible  resemblances,  or  ideas,  of  things  without.' 
(Book  It.  chap.  xi.  sec.  17.) 
FMinit  22,  Phraseology  of  this  kind,  the  standing  heritage  of  the 

'  '*  philosophy  which  seeks  the  origin  of  knowledge  in  sensation, 
Mofund.  assumes  that  the  individual  sensation  is  from  the  first  con- 
sciously representative ;  that  it  is  more  than  what  it  is  simply 
in  itself — fleeting,  momentary,  unnameable  (because,  while  we 
name  it,  it  has  become  another),  and  for  the  same  reason  un- 
knowable, the  very  negation  of  knowability ;  that  it  shows  the 
presence  of  something,  whether  this  be  a  'body'  to  which  it  is 
referred  as  a  quality,  or  a  mind  of  which  it  is  a  modification, 
or  be  ultimately  reduced  to  the  permanent  conditions  of  its 
own  possibility.  This  assumption  for  the  present  has  merely 
to  be  pointed  out ;  its  legitimacy  need  not  be  discussed.  Nor 
need  we  now  discuss  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  since 
Locke  to  show  that  mere  sensations,  dumb  to  begin  with,  may 
yet  become  articulate  upon  repetition  and  combination;  which 
in  fact  endow  them  with  a  faculty  of  inference,  and  suppose 
that  though  primarily  they  report  nothing  beyond  themselves, 
tliey  yet  somehow  come  to  do  so  as  an  explanation  of  their 
own  recurrence.  The  sensational  theory  in  Locke  is  still,  so 
t«  speak,  unsophisticated.  It  is  true  that,  in  concert  with 
that  'thinking  gentleman,'  Mr.  Motyneux,  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  what  we  reckon  simple  ideas  are  often  really 
inferences  from  such  ideas  which  by  habit  have  become  in- 
stijictive;  but  his  account  of  this  habitual  process  presupposes 
the  reference  of  sensation  to  a  thing.  '  Wlien  we  set  before 
our  eyes  a  round  globe  of  any  uniform  olour,  it  is  certain 
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that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in  our  mind  is  of  a  flat  circle, 
Tariooslj  shadowed  with  several  degrees  of  light  and  bright- 
ness coming  to  our  eyes.  But  we  having  by  use  been  accus- 
tomed to  perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies 
are  wont  to  make  in  us,  what  alterations  are  made  in  the 
reflections  of  light  by  the  difference  of  the  sensible  figures  of 
bodies ;  the  judgment  presently,  by  an  habitual  custom,  alters 
the  appearances  into  their  causes.  So  that  from  that  which 
truly  is  variety  of  colour  or  shadow,  collecting  the  figure,  it 
makes  it  pass  for  a  mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to  itself  the 
perception  of  a  convex  figure,  and  an  uniform  colour.'  (Book 
II.  chap.  ix.  sec.  8.)  The  theory  here  stated  involves  two 
assumptions,  each  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
simple  idea.  (a)  The  actual  impression  of  the  'plane 
variously  coloured  *  is  supposed  to  pronounce  itself  to  be  of 
something  outward.  Once  call  the  sensation  an  'impression,' 
indeed,  or  call  it  anything,  and  this  or  an  analogous  sub- 
stantiation of  it  is  implied.  It  is  only  as  thus  reporting 
something  '  objective '  that  the  simple  idea  of  the  plane 
variously  coloured  gives  anything  to  be  corrected  by  the 
'perception  of  the  kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies  are 
wont  to  make  in  us,'  i.e.  '  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  re- 
flections of  light  by  the  difference  of  the  sensible  figure  of 
bodies.'  This  perception,  indeed,  as  described,  is  already 
itself  just  the  instinctive  judgment  which  has  to  be  a<5counted 
for,  and  though  this  objection  might  be  met  by  a  better 
statement,  yet  no  statement  could  serve  Locke's  purpose 
which  did  not  make  assumption  (h)  that  sensations  of  light 
and  colour — '  simple  ideas  of  secondary  qualities ' — are  in 
the  very  beginning  of  knowledge  appearances^  if  not  of  convex 
bodies,  yet  of  bodies;  if  not  of  bodies,  yet  of  something  which 
they  reveal,  which  remains  there  while  they  pass  away. 

23.  The  same  assumption  is  patent  in  Locke's  account  of  mv    s     t^ 
the  distinction  between  '  real  and  fantastic,'  '  adequate  and  idea  &8 
inadequate,'  idei\s.     This  distinction  rests  upon  that  between  *  ^^^' 
the  thing  as  archetype,  and  the  idea  as  the  corresponding  meresen- 
ectype.     Simple  ideas  he  holds  to  be  necessarily  '  real '  and  ^^^^^ 

*  adequate,'  because  necessarily  answering  to  their  iirchetypes. 

*  Not  that  they  are  all  of  them  images  or  representations  of 
what  does  exist:  .  .  •  whiteness  and  coldness  are  no 
more  in  snow  than  pain  is :  •  •  .  yet  are  they  real  ideas 
in  us,  whereby  we  distinguish  the  qualities  that  are  really  in 
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thingfl  tliemselves.  For  these  several  appearances  being  ie- 
signed  to  be  the  marks  whereby  we  are  to  know  and 
ilistingnish  things  which  we  have  to  do  with,  onr  ideas  do  aa 
well  serve  us  to  that  purpose,  and  are  as  real  distinguishing 
ehanu!tera,  whether  they  be  only  constiint  effects,  or  else 
exiiet  resemblances  of  something  in  the  things  themselves.' 
(Book  II.  chap.  xxi.  sec.  2.)  The  simple  idea,  then,  is  a 
'  mark'  or  '  distinguishing  character,'  either  as  a  copy  or  as 
an  effect,  of  something  other  than  itself.  Only  as  thus 
regarded,  does  the  distinction  between  real  and  fantastic 
possibly  apply  to  it.  So  too  with  the  distinction  between 
tnie  and  false  ideas.  As  Locke  himself  points  out,  the  simple 
idea  in  itself  is  neither  true  nor  false.  It  can  become  so  only 
as  '  referred  to  something  extraneous  to  it.'  (Book  n.  chap, 
Tzxii.  sec.  4.)  For  all  that,  he  speaks  of  simple  ideas  as 
true  and  necessarily  true,  because  '  being  barely  such  per- 
ceptions as  God  has  fitted  us  to  receive,  and  given  power  to 
external  objects  to  produce  in  us  by  established  laws  and 
ways  .  .  .  their  truth  consists  in  nothing  else  but  in 
euch  appearances  as  are  produced  in  us,  and  must  be  suitable 
to  those  powers  He  has  placed  in  external  objects,  or  else 
they  could  not  be  produced  in  us,'  (Book  ii.  chap,  xxxii. 
see.  14.)  Here  again  we  are  brought  to  the  same  point. 
The  idea  is  an  '  appeamnce '  of  something,  necessarily  true 
when  it  cannot  seem  to  be  the  appearance  of  anything  else 
than  that  of  which  it  is  the  appearance.  We  thvts  come  to 
the  following  dilemma.  Either  the  simple  idea  ia  referred  to 
a  thing,  as  its  pattern  or  its  cause,  or  it  cannot  be  regarded 
Rs  either  real  or  true.  If  it  is  still  objected  that  it  need  not 
be  so  referred  in  the  beginning  of  knowledge,  though  it  comes 
to  be  ao  in  the  developed  int*llitronce,  the  answer  is  the 
further  question,  how  can  that  be  knowledge  even  in  its  most 
slementary  phane — the  phase  of  the  reception  of  simple  ideas 
— which  ifi  not  a  capacity  of  distinction  between  real  and 
apparent,  between  true  and  false?  If  its  beginning  is  a  mode 
of  consciousness,  such  as  mere  sensation  would  be — which, 
because  excluding  all  reference,  excludes  that  reference  of 
itself  to  something  else  without  which  there  could  be  no  con- 
sciousness of  a  distinction  between  an  'is'  and  an  'is  not,' 
and  therefore  no  true  judgment  at  all — how  can  any  repe- 
tition of  such  modes  give  such  a  judgment?' 
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24.  The  iact  is  that  the  'Bimple  idea'  with  Locke,  as  the  It 
beginning  of  knowledge,  is  already,  at  its  minimum,  the  ;,; 
jodgroent,  *  I  have  an  idea  different  from  other  ideas,  which  in 
I  did  not  make  for  myself.'  His  confusion  of  this  judgment  j; 
with  sensation  is  merely  the  fundamental  confusion,  on  which  w 
all  empirical  psychology  rests,  between  two  essentially  dis- 
tinct questions — one  metajihysical.  What  is  the  simplest 
element  of  knowledge?  the  other  physiological,  What  are 
tlie  conditions  in  the  individual  human  organism  in  virtue  of 
which  it  becomes  a  vehicle  of  knowledge  ?  Though  he  failed, 
however,  to  distinguish  these  questions,  their  difference 
tnaile  itself  appear  in  a  certain  divergence  between  the  second 
aad  fourth  books  of  hia  Essay.  So  far  we  have  Hniited 
our  consideration  to  passages  in  the  second  book,  in  which 
he  treats  ea  twrnine  of  ideas ;  of  simple  ideas  as  the  original 
of  knowledge,  of  complex  ones  as  formed  in  its  process, 
Here  the  physical  theory  is  predominant.  The  beginning  of 
knowledge  is  that  without  which  the  animal  is  incapable  o( 
it,  viz.  si^nsation  regarded  as  an  impression  through  '  aniniiil 
spirits '  on  the  brain.  But  it  can  only  be  so  represented  he- 
cause  sensation  is  identified  with  that  which  later  psychology 
distinguished  from  it  as  Perception,  and  for  which  no  phy 
sical  theory  can  acconnt.  As  we  have  seen,  the  whole  theory 
of  this  (the  second)  book  turns  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
simple  idea  of  sensation  is  in  every  case  an  idea  of  a  sensible 
quality,  and  that  it  is  so,  not  merely  for  us,  considering  it  fx 
jiartt  jiost,  but  consciously  for  the  individual  subject,  which 
citn  mean  nothing  else  than  that  it  distinguishes  itself  from, 
and  refers  itself  to,  a  thing.  Locke  himself,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  hia  plan  of  bringing  in  a  '  facxdty  of  the  mind  '  when- 
ever it  ia  convenient,  would  perhnps  rather  have  said  that  it 
is  90  distinguished  and  referred  '  by  the  mind.'  He  considers 
the  simple  idea  not,  as  it  truly  is,  the  mind  itself  in  a  certain 
relation,  but  a  datum  or  material  of  the  mind,  upon  which  it 
performs  certain  operations  as  upon  something  other  than 
itself,  though  all  the  while  it  is  constituted,  at  least  in  its 
a<.-tuality,  by  this  material.  Between  the  reference  of  the 
simple  idea  to  the  thing,  however,  by  itself  and  '  by  the  mind,' 
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there  is  no  essential  difference.  In  eitlier  case  the  reference 
18  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  simple  idea ;  and  if 
the  latter  expression  avoids  the  seeming  awkwardness  of 
ascribing  activity  to  the  idea,  it  yet  ascribes  it  to  the  mind 
in  that  elementary  stage  in  which,  according  to  Locke,  it  ia 
merely  receptive. 

25.  So  much  for  the  theory  '  of  ideas.'  As  if,  however,  in 
treating  of  ideas  he  bad  been  treating  of  anything  else  than 
knowledge,  he  afterwaiyls  considers  'knowledge*  in  a  book 
by  itself  {the  foui-th)  under  that  title,  and  here  the  question 
as  to  the  relation  between  idea  and  thing  comes  before  him 
in  a  somewhat  different  shape.  According  to  his  well-known 
definition,  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement-  of-ai>y  of-our"  ideas;  TEe~agreemenfc  or  dis- 
iigreomcnt  may  "be"  of  fouTsorts.  It  may  be  in  the  way  (1) 
of  identity,  (2)  of  relation,  (3)  of  co- existence,  (4)  of  real  ex- 
istence. In  hia  account  of  the  last  sort  of  agreement,  it  may 
be  remarked  by  the  vtay,  he  departs  at  once  and  openly  from 
his  definition,  making  it  an  agreement,  not  of  idea  with  idea, 
but  of  an  idea  with  '  actual  real  existence.'  The  fatal  but 
connatural  wound  in  his  system,  which  this  inconsistency 
marks,  will  appear  more  fully  below.  For  the  present,  our 
concern  is  for  the  adjustment  of  the  definition  of  knowledge 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  simple  idea  as  the  beginning  of  know- 
ledge. According  to  the  definition,  it  cannot  be  the  simple 
idea,  as  such,  that  constitutes  this  beginning,  but  only  the 
jitTception  of  agreement  or  disagreement  between  simple 
idea^.  *  There  could  be  no  room,'  says  Locke  distinctly, '  for 
any  positive  knowledge  at  all,  if  we  could  not  distinguish 
any  relation  beween  our  ideas.'  (Book  iv.  chap.  i.  sec.  5.) 
"Yet  in  the  very  context  where  he  makes  this  statement,  the 
perception  of  relation  is  put  as  a  distinct  kind  of  know- 
ledge apart  from  others.  In  his  account  of  the  other  kinds, 
liowever,  he  ia  faithful  to  his  definition,  and  treats  each  as  a 
perception  (i.e.  a  judgment)  of  a  relation  in  the  way  of  agree- 
ment or  disagreement.  The  primary  knowledge  is  that  of 
identity — the  knowledge  of  an  idea  as  identical  with  itself. 
'  A  man  infallibly  knows,  as  soon  as  ever  he  has  them  in  hia 
mind,  that  the  ideas  he  calls  white  and  round,  are  the  very 
ideas  they  are,  and  not  other  ideas  which  he  calls  red  and 
$quare  .'  (Book  iv.  chap.  i.  sec.  4.)  Now,  as  Hume  aft«r- 
wards  pointed  out,  identity  ia  not  simple  unilj.     It  cannot 
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be  predicated  of  the  *  idea '  as  merely  single,  but  only  as  a  OnW  m 
manifold  in  singleness.  To  speak  of  an  idea  as  the  *  same  -^^  ^ 
with  itself'  is  unmeaning  unless  it  mean  ^  same  with  itself  in  named. 
its  manifold  appearance^.*  i.e.  unless  the  idea  is  distinguished, 
as  an  object  existing  continuously,  from  its  present  appear- 
ance. Thus  *  the  infallible  knowledge,*  which  Locke  describes 
in  the  above  passage,  consists  in  this,  that  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  certain  *  idea '  the  man  recognises  it  as  one,  which  at 
other  times  of  its  occurrence  he  has  called  *  white,*  Such  a 
*  8}'nthesis  of  recognition,'  however,  expressed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  common  term,  implies  the  reference  of  a  present 
sensation  to  a  permanent  object  of  thought,  in  this  case  the 
object  thought  under  the  term  ^  white,'  so  that  the  sensation 
becomes  an  idea  of  that  object.  Were  there  no  such  objects, 
there  would  be  no  significant  names,  but  only  noises ;  and 
were  the  present  sensation  not  so  referred,  it  would  not  be 
named.  It  may  be  said  indeed  that  the  *  permanent  object 
of  thought '  is  merely  the  instinctive  result  of  a  series  of  past 
resembling  sensations,  and  that  the  common  name  is  merely 
the  register  of  this  result.  But  the  question  is  thus  merely 
thrown  further  back.  Unless  the  single  fleeting  sensation 
was,  to  begin  with,  fixed  and  defined  by  relation  to  and 
distinction  from  something  permanent— in  other  words, 
unless  it  ceased  to  be  a  mere  sensation — how  did  it  happen 
that  other  sensations  were  referred  to  it,  as  difierent  cases 
of  an  identical  phenomenon,  to  which  the  noise  suggested  by 
it  might  be  applied  as  a  sign? 

26.   This  primary  distinction  and  relation  of  the  simple  ThewToe 
idea  Locke  implicitly  acknowledges  when  he  substitutes  for  '™P?'o^^jn 
the  simple  idea,  as  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  the  man's  an  ideu  of 
knowledge  that  he  has  the  idea ;  for  such  knowledge  implies  ^^  o^j*^ 
the  distinction  of  the  idea  from  its  permanent  conscious  sub- 
ject, and  its  determination  by  that  negative  relation.^     Thus 
determined,  it  becomes  itself  a  permanent  object,  or  (which 
comes  to  the  same)  an  idea  of  an  object;   a  phrase  which 
Locke  at  his  convenience  substitutes  for  the  mere  idea,  when- 
ever it  is  wanted  for  making  his  theory  of  knowledge  square 
with  knowledge  itself.     Once  become  such  an  object,  it  is  a 

*  Cf.  the  passage  in  Book  ii.  chap,  tion  of  it  as  actually  there/  as  sensation 
Tii.  aecj  7.  *When  ideas  are  in  our  is  different  from  thought.  The  *  con- 
minds,  we  consider  them  as  being  actually  sideration,  &c.,'  really  means  the  thought 
tbere.'  The  mere  *idea*  is  in  fact  es-  of  the  '  idea'  (sensation)  as  determined 
•entiallj  different  from  the  '  considera-  hj  relation  to  the  coosciouB  subbed* 
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basis  to  which  other  Bensations,  like  and  unlike,  m&j  be 
referred  as  differentiating  attributes.  Ita  identity  becnnjes  a 
definite  identity. 

27.  Upon  analysis,  then,  of  Locke's  account  of  the  most 
elementary  knowledge,  the  perception  of  identity  or  agree- 
ment of  an  idea  with  itself,  we  find  that  like  the  '  simple 
idea,'  which  he  elsewhere  makes  the  beginning  of  knowledge, 
it  really  means  the  reference  of  a  sensation  to  a  conception 
of  a  permanent  object  or  subject,'  either  in  aueh  a  judgment 
as  'this  is  white'  (so.  a  white  thing),  or  in  the  more  ele- 
mentary one,  '  this  is  an  object  to  me.'  In  the  latter  form 
the  judgment  represents  what  Locke  puts  as  the  conscious- 
ness, '  I  hare  an  idea,'  or  as  the  '  consideration  tliat  the  idea 
is  actually  there ; '  in  the  former  it  represents  what  he  calls 
*  the  knowledge  that  the  idea  which  I  have  in  my  mind  and 
which  I  call  white  is  the  very  idea  it  is,  and  not  the  idea 
which  I  call  red.'  It  is  only  because  referred,  as  above,  that 
the  sensation  is  in  Locke's  phraseology  'a  testimony'  or 
'  report '  of  something.  As  we  said  above,  hia  notion  of  the 
beginning  of  knowledge  is  expressed  not  merely  in  the  formula 
'  I  have  an  idea  different  from  other  ideas,'  but  with  the 
addition,  'which  I  did  not  make  for  myself.''  The  simple 
idea  is  supposed  to  testify  to  something  without  that  caused 
it,  and  it  is  this  interpretetion  of  it  which  makes  it  with  him 
the  ultimate  criterion  of  reality.  But  unless  it  were  at  once 
dietingoished  from  and  referred  to  both  a  tiling  of  which  it 
is  an  effect  and  a  subject  of  which  it  is  an  experience,  it  could 
not  in  the  first  place  testify  to  anything,  nor  secondly  to  a 
thing  a&  made  for,  not  by,  the  subject.  This  brings  us,  how- 
ever, upon  Locke's  whole  theory  of  '  real  existence,'  which 
requires  fuller  consideration. 

28.  It  is  a  theory,  we  must  premise,  which  is  nowhere 
explicitly  stated.  It  has  to  be  gatbei-ed  chiefly  from  those 
passages  of  the  second  book  in  which  he  treats  of  '  complex ' 
or  '  artificial '  ideoB  in  distinction  from  simple  ones,  which 
are  necessarily  real,  and  from  the  discussion  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  '  extent '  and  '  reality '  of  knowledge.  We  have, 
however,  to  begin  with,  in  the  enumeration  of  simple  ideas,  a 


'  For  D  rpcogniiion  by  Locke  of  the 
rorwlntirity  of  Uipbb  [of  which  mow 
vill  hnTB  to  be  sail!  below)  cf.  Bi»k  n. 
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mentioii  of '  existence,'  as  one  of  those  ^  received  alike  through 
ail  the  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection.'  It  is  an  idea  '  sug- 
gested to  the  understanding  by  every  object  without  and  every 
idea  within.  When  ideas  are  in  our  minds,  we  consider  them 
as  being  actually  there,  as  well  as  we  consider  things  to  be 
actually  without  us;  which  is,  that  they  exist,  or  have 
existence.'     (Book  u.  chap.  vii.  sec.  7.) 

29.  The  two  considerations  here  mentioned,  of  ^  ideas  as 
actually  in  our  minds,'  of  ^  things  as  actually  without  us,'  are 
meant  severally  to  represent  the  two  ways  of  reflection  and 
sensation,  by  which  the  idea  of  existence  is  supposed  to  be 
suggested.  But  sensation,  according  to  Locke,  is  an  organ 
of  *  ideas,'  just  as  much  as  reflection.  Taking  his  doctrine 
strictly,  there  are  no  '  objects '  but  ^  ideas '  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  existence,  whether  by  the  way  of  sensation  or  by 
that  of  reflection,  and  no  ideas  that  are  not  ^  in  the  mind.' 
(Book  II.  chap.  ix.  sec.  3,  &c.) 

30.  The  designation  of  the  idea  of  existence,  then,  as  Existooee 
*  suggested  by  every  idea  within,'  covers  every  possible  sug-  *®  ^^® 
gestion.     It  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  it  is  given  in  sonce  of « 
every  act  and  mode  of  consciousness ;  that  it  is  inseparable  ^^^^S- 
from  feeling  as  such,  being  itself  at  the  same  time  a  distinct 
simple  idea.     This,  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  involves  the 
conclusion  that  every  idea  is  composite,  made  up  of  what- 

ever  distinguishes  it  from  other  ideas  together  with  the  idea 
of  existence.  Of  this  idea  of  existence  itself,  however,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  say  anything  distinctive ;  for,  as  it  accom- 
panies all  possible  objects  of  consciousness,  there  will  be  no 
cases  where  it  is  absent  to  be  distinguished  from  those  where 
it  is  present.  Not  merely  will  it  be  undefinable,  as  every 
simple  idea  is ;  it  will  be  impossible  ^  to  send  a  man  to  his 
senses '  (according  to  Locke's  favourite  subterfuge)  in  order 
to  know  what  it  is,  since  it  is  neither  given  in  one  sense  as 
distinct  from  another,  nor  in  all  senses  as  distinct  from  any 
other  modification  of  consciousness.  Thus  regarded,  to  treat 
it  as  a  simple  idea  alongside  of  other  simple  ideas  is  a  pal- 
pable contradiction.  It  is  the  mere  *  It  is  felt,'  the  abstrac- 
tion of  consciousness,  no  more  to  be  reckoned  as  one  among 
other  ideas  than  colour  in  general  is  to  be  co-ordinated  with 
red,  white,  and  blue.  Whether  I  smell  a  rose  in  the  summer 
or  recall  the  smell  in  winter ;  whether  I  see  a  horse  or  a 
ghost^  or  imagine  a  centaur  or  think  of  gravitation  or  thd 
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philosopher's  stone — in  every  case  alike  the  idea  or  '  imme- 
diate object  of  the  miud '  exisle.  Tet  we  find  Locke  distin- 
giiishing  between  real  ideas,  as  those  that '  have  a  conformitj 
with  the  existence  of  things,'  and  fantastic  ideas,  as  those 
which  have  no  such  conformity  {Book  ii.  chap,  xii.  sec.  1) ; 
and  again  in  the  fourth  book  (chap.  i.  see.  7,  chap,  iii. 
sec.  21,  &.C.)  he  makes  the  perception  of  the  agreement  of  an 
idea  with  existence  a  sj>ecial  kind  of  knowledge,  different 
from  that  of  agreement  of  idea  with  idea ;  and  having  done 
BO,  raises  the  question  whether  we  have  such  a  knowledge  of 
existence  at  all,  and  decides  that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  very 
narrow. 
U'tenw  31.  How  are  such  a  distinction  and  such  a  question  to  be 
'■  reconciled  with  the  attribution  of  existence  to  every  idea? 
The  answer  of  course  will  be,  that  when  he  speaks  of  ideas  as 
not  conforming  to  existence,  and  makes  knowledge  or  the 
agreement  of  ideas  with  each  other  something  different  from 
their  agreement  with  existence,  he  means  and  generally  saya 
'  real  actual  existence,'  or  the  '  existence  of  things,'  i.e.  an 
existence,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  opposed  to  mere  existence 
in  consciousness.  Doubtless  he  so  means,  but  this  implies 
that  upon  mere  consciousness,  or  the  simple  presence  of 
ideas,  there  has  snpei*vened  a  distinction,  which  has  to  be 
accounted  for,  of  ideas  from  things  which  they  represent  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  a  mind  of  which  tliey  are  affections 
on  the  other.  Even  in  the  passage  first  quoted  (Book  ii. 
chap.  vii.  sec.  7),  where  existence  is  ascribed  to  every  idea, 
on  looking  closely  we  find  this  distinction  obtruding  itself, 
though  witiiout  explicit  acknowledgment.  In  the  very  same 
breath,  so  to  speak,  in  which  the  idea  of  existence  is  said  to 
be  suggested  by  every  idea,  it  is  fnrther  described  as  being 
either  of  two  considerations — either  the  consideration  of  an 
idea  as  actually  in  our  mind,  or  of  a  thing  as  actually  without 
us.  Such  considerations  at  once  imply  the  supervention  of 
that  distdtiction  between  '  miud'  and  'thing,'  which  gives  a 
■wholly  new  meaning  to  '  existence.'  They  are  not,  in  truth, 
as  Locke  supposed,  two  separate  considerations,  one  or  other 
of  which,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  interchangeable  with  the 
*  idea  of  existence.'  One  is  correlative  with  the  other,  and 
neither  is  the  same  as  simple  feeling.  Considered  as  actually 
in  the  miud,  the  feeling  is  distinguished  from  the  mind  as  an 
affection  from  the  subject  thereof,  and  just  in  virtue  of  this 
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distinction  is  referred  to  a  thing  as  the  cause  of  the  affection, 
or  becomes  representative  of  a  thing.  But  for  such  considera- 
tion there  would  for  us,  if  the  doctrine  of  ideas  means  any- 
thing, be  no  *  thing  without  us '  at  all.  To  *  consider  things 
as  actually  without  us '  is  to  consider  them  as  causes  of  the 
ideas  in  our  mind,  and  this  is  to  have  an  idea  of  existence 
quite  different  from  mere  consciousness.  It  is  to  have  an 
idea  of  it  which  at  once  suggests  the  question  whether  the 
existence  is  real  or  apparent ;  in  other  words,  whether  the 
thing,  to  which  an  affection  of  the  mind  is  referred  as  its 
cause,  is  really  its  cause  or  no. 

ti2.  Between  these  two  meanings  of  existence — its  mean-  ^-^i^^^f 
ing  as  interchangeable  with  simple  consciousness,  and  its  these  two 
meanins  as  reality — Locke  failed  to  distinguish.     Just  as,  ™e^3"ng«» 

o  .f  o  '    roAlity  And 

having    announced   ^ideas'  to  be  the   sole   ^materials   of  its  con- 
knowledge,*  he  allows   himself  at  his   convenience  to  put  dJ^Jons  aro 
^  things '  in  the  place  of  ideas ;  so  having  identified  existence  sented  as 
with  momentary  consciouness  or  the  simple  idea,  he  substi-  ^^®^  ^ 
tutes  for  existence  in  this  sense  reality^  and  in  consequence  f^n^, 
finds  reality  given  solely  in  the  simple  idea.     Thus  when  the 
conceptions  of  cause  or  substance,  or  relations  of  any  kind, 
come  under  view,  since  these  cannot  be  represented  as  given 
in  momentary  consciousness,  they  have  to  be  pronounced  not 
to  exist,   and   since  existence  is  reality,  to  be  unreal  or 
*  fictions  of  the  mind.*     But  without  these  unreal  relations 
there  could  be  no  knowledge,  and  if  they  are  not  given  in 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  are 
introduced,    or  to   avoid  the   appearance    of   constructing 
knowledge  out  of  the  unknown.     Given  in  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  however,  they  cannot  be,  if  these  are  simple  ideas 
or  momentary  recurrences  of  the  *  it  is  felt.'     But  by  help  of 
Locke's  equivocation  between  the  two  meanings  of  existence, 
they  can  be  covertly  introduced  as  the  real.     Existence  is 
given  in  the  simple  idea,  existence  equals  the  real,  therefore 
the  real  is  given  in  the  simple  idea.     But  think  or  speak  of 
the  real  as  we  will,  we  find  that  it  exhibits  itself  as  substance, 
as  cause,  and  as  related  ;  i.e.  according  to  Locke  as  a  *  com- 
plex '  or  *  invented  *  or  *  superinduced  '  idea. 

33.  Li  the  second  book  of  his  Essay,  which  treats  of  ideas,  7®*  re&htj 
he  makes  the  grand  distinction  between  '  the  simple  ideas  complex 
which  are  aU  fi'om  things  themselves,  and  of  which  the  mind  ^^^ 
can  have  no  more  or  other  than  what  are  suggested  to  it/  and 
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the  '  complex  ideas  which  are  the  workmanship  of  the  mindi 
(Book  II.  chap,  xii.)  In  hia  account  of  the  latter  there  i 
Bome  curiona  cross-diviaioiis,  bat  he  finallj'  enumerates  them 
88  ideas  either  of  modes,  subtlaneet,  or  relations.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  ideas  he  then  proceeds  to  explain  in  the  order 
giyen,  one  after  the  other,  and  as  if  each  were  independent 
of  the  rest ;  thongh  according  to  his  own  statement  the  idea 
of  mode  presupposes  that  of  substance,  and  the  ide&  of 
eubstance  involves  that  of  relation.  '  Modes  I  call  sach 
complex  ideas,  which,  however  compounded,  contain  not  in 
them  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by  themselves,  but  are 
considered  as  dependencies  on,  or  affections  of,  substances ; 
each  are  the  ideas  signified  by  the  words  '  triangle,'  '  grati- 
tnde,'  '  murder,'  &e.  Of  these  there  are  two  sorts.  First, 
there  are  some  which  are  only  variations  or  different  combi- 
nations of  the  same  simple  idea  without  the  mixture  of  any 
other — as  a  dozen,  or  score— which  are  nothing  but  the  ideas 
of  BO  many  distinct  units  added  together ;  and  these  I  call 
simple  modes,  as  being  contained  within  the  bounds  of  one 
simple  idea.  SecondJy,  there  are  others  compounded  of 
simple  ideas  of  several  kinds,  put  together  to  make  one 
complex  one ;  e.  g.  beauty,  ....  and  these  I  call  miited 
modet.'  (Book  ii.  chap.  xii.  sees.  4,  5.)  So  soon  as  he  comes 
to  speak  more  iu  detail  of  simple  modes,  he  falls  into  apparent 
contradiction  with  his  doctrine  that,  as  complex  ideas,  they 
are  the  mere  workmanship  of  the  mind.  All  particular 
sounds  and  colours  are  simple  modes  of  the  simple  ideas  of 
sound  and  colour.  (Book  ii.  chap.  iiTii.  sees.  3,  -1.}  Again, 
the  ideas  of  figure,  place,  distance,  as  of  all  particular  figur 
places,  and  distances,  are  simple  modes  of  the  simple  idea  of 
space.  (Book  n.  chap.  liii.}  To  maintain,  however,  that 
the  ideas  of  space,  sound,  or  colour  in  grmeral  (as  simple 
ideas)  were  taken  from  things  themselves,  while  those  of 
particular  spaces,  sounds,  and  colours  (as  complex  ideas) 
were  'made  by  the  mind,'  was  for  Locke  impossible.  ITiua 
in  the  very  next  chapter  after  that  in  which  he  has  opposed 
all  complex  ideas,  those  of  simple  modes  included,  as  made 
by  the  mind  to  all  simple  ones  as  taken  from  things  them- 
selves, he  speaks  of  simple  modes  '  either  os  found  in  things 
existing,  or  as  made  by  the  mind  within  itself.'  (Book  ii, 
chap.  xiii.  sec.  1.)  lb  was  not  fur  Locke  to  get  over  thisc 
fusion  by  denying  the  antithesis  between  that   which  i 
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mind  'makes'  and  that  which  it  'takes  from  existing  things,' 
and  for  the  present  we  mnst  leave  it  as  it  stands.  We  must 
farther  note  that  a  mode  being  considered  '  as  an  affection  of 
a  substance,'  space  must  be  to  the  particular  spaces  which 
are  its  simple  modes,  as  a  substance  to  its  modifications. 
So  too  colour  to  particular  colours,  &c.,  &c.  But  the  idea  of 
a  substance  is  a  complex  idea  '  framed  by  the  mind.'  There- 
fore the  idea  of  space — at  any  rate  such  an  idea  as  we  have  of 
it  when  we  think  of  distances,  places,  or  figures,  and  when 
else  do  we  think  of  it  at  allP — must  be  a  complex  and  arti- 
ficial idea.  But  according  to  Locke  the  idea 'of  space  is 
emphatically  a  simplQ  idea,  given  immediately  both  by  sight 
and  touch,  concerning  which  if  a  man  enquire,  he  '  sends 
him  to  his  senses.'     (Book  ii.  chap,  v.) 

84.  These  contradictions  are  not  avoidable  blunders,  due  Such  are 
to  carelessness  or  want  of  a  clear  head  in  the  individual  ^a  reia- 
writer.     *  The  complex  idea  of  substance '  will  not  be  exor-  tion  which 
cised ;    the  mind  wiU  show  its  workmanship  in  the  veiy  Zuit 
elements  of  knowledge  towards  which  its  relation   seems  every  ob- 
most  passive — ^in  the  *  existing  things '  which  are  the  condi-  knowledge 
tions   of  its  experience  no  less  than  in  the  individual's 
conscious  reaction  upon   them.     The   interrogator  of  the 
individual  consciousness  seeks  to  know  that  consciousness, 
and  just  for  that  reason  must  find  in  it  at  every  stage  those 
formal  conceptions,  such  as  substance  and   cause,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  object  of  knowledge  at  all.     He  thus 
substantiates  sensation,  while   he  thinks  that  he   merely 
observes  it,  and  calls  it  a  sensible  thing.     Sensations,  thus 
unconsciously  transformed,  are  for  him  the  real,  the  actually 
existent.     Whatever  is  not  given  by  immediate  sense,  outer 
or  inner,  he  reckons  a  mere  *  thing  of  the  mind.'     The  ideas 
of  substance  and  relation,  then,  not  being  given  by  sense, 
must  in  his  eyes  be  things  of  the  mind,  in  distinction  from 
really  existent  things.     But  speech  bewrayeth  him.     He  can- 
not state  anything  that  he  knows  save  in  terms  which  imply 
that  substance  and  relation  are  in  the  things  known ;  and 
hence  an  inevitable  obtrusion  of  *  things  of  the  mind '  in  the 
place  of  real  existence,  just  where  the  opposition  between 
them  is  being  insisted  on.     Again,  as  a  man  seems  to  observe 
consciousness  in  himself  and  others,  it  has  nothing  that  it 
has  not  received.     It  is  a  blank  to  begin  with,  but  passive  of 
that  which  is  withouty  and  through  its  passivity  it  \)ecomea 
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informed.  If  the  '  mind,'  then,  means  this  or  that  indiridoi 
consciouancaa,  the  things  of  the  laind  must  be  gradually  ( 
Teloped  i'rom  an  original  paBfiivity.  On  the  otlier  haaid,  ! 
anyone  try  to  know  this  original  passive  consciousnesa,  and 
in  it,  as  in  every  other  Imovin  object-matter,  he  ciuat  find 
these  things  of  the  mind,  substance  and  relatioDs.  U  nature 
is  the  object,  he  must  find  them  in  nature ;  if  his  own  self- 
couBciousnesB,  he  must  find  them  in  that  consciousness. 
But  while  nature  knows  not  what  is  in  herself,  self-conscious- 
ness, it  would  seem,  ex  vi  termini,  does  know.  Therefore  n 
merely  substance  and  relation  must  be  found  in  the  crip' 
consciousness,  but  the  knowledge,  the  ideas,  of  them. 

36.  Ab  we  follow  Locke's  treatment  of  these  ideas  morefi 
detail,  we  shall  find  the  logical  see-saw,  here  accounted  f(4 
appearing  with  scarcely  a  disguise.  His  account  of  t 
origin  of  the  '  complex  ideas  of  substances '  is  as  followi 
'  The  mind  being  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  [' 
simple  ideas,  conveyed  in  by  the  senses,  as  they  are  found  e 
exterior  things,  or  by  reflection  on  its  own  operations,  ■ 
notice  also  that  a  certain  number  of  these  simple  ideas  g 
constantly  together ;  which  being  presumed  to  belong  to  otA 
thing,  and  words  being  suited  to  common  apprehensions  anjf 
made  use  of  for  quick  despatch,  are  called,  so  united  in  one 
subject,  by  one  name ;  which  by  inadvertency  we  are  apt 
afterwards  to  talk  of  and  consider  as  one  simple  idea,  which 
indeed  is  a  complication  of  many  ideas  together ;  because, 
as  I  have  said,  not  imagining  how  these  simple  ideas  can 
subsist  by  themselves,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose 
Bome  mb»tratum,  wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from  which 
they  do  result;  which  therefore  we  call  «tb«((ince.'  (Book 
n.  chap,  xxiii.  sec.  1.)  In  the  controversy  with  Slillingfleet, 
which  arose  out  of  this  chapter,  Locke  was  constrained 
further  to  distinguish  {as  he  certainly  did  not  do  in  the 
original  text)  between  the  '  ideas  of  distinct  substancfts,  audi 
ae  man,  horse,'  and  the  '  general  idea  of  sobstajice.'  It  is  to 
ideas  of  the  former  sort  that  he  must  be  taken  to  refer  in  the 
above  passage,  when  he  speaks  of  them  as  formed  by  '  com- 
plication of  many  ideas  together,' and  these  alone  are  complex 
in  the  strict  sense.  The  general  idea  of  substance  on  the 
other  hand,  wliicb  like  all  general  ideas  (according  to  Locke) 
is  made  by  abstraction,  means  the  idea  of  a  *  substratt 
vhich  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  *  aa  that  when 
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the  complicated  ideas  *  do  subsist,  and  from  which  they  do 
result.'  This,  however,  he  regards  as  itself  one,  *  the  first 
and  chief,'  among  the  ideas  which  make  np  any  of  the  ^  dis- 
tinct substances.'  (Book  u.  chap.  xii.  sec.  6.)  Nor  is  he 
faithful  to  the  distinction  between  the  general  and  the  complex. 
In  one  passage  of  the  first  letter  to  Stillingfleet,  he  distinctly 
speaks  of  the  general  idea  of  substance  as  a  ^  complex  idea 
made  up  of  the  idea  of  something  plus  that  of  relation  to 
qualities.'*  Notwithstanding  this  confusion  of  terms,  however, 
he  no  doubt  had  before  him  what  seemM  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  ^  abstract  general  idea '  of  substance,  as  such,  i.e. 
of  *  something  related  as  a  support  to  accidents,'  but  which 
does  iiot  include  ideas  of  any  particular  accidents,  and  the 
composite  idea  of  a  substance,  made  up  of  a  multitude  of 
simple  ideas  plus  that  of  the  something  related  to  them  as  a 
support.  We  shall  find  each  of  these  ideas,  according  to 
Locke's  statement,  presupposing  the  other. 

36.  In  the  passage  above  quoted,  our  aptness  to  consider  The  ab- 
a  complication  of  simple  ideas,  which  we  notice  to  go  con-  ^rding* 
stantly  together,  as  one  simple  idea,  is  accounted  for  as  the  to  Locke  at 
result  of  a  presumption  that  they  belong  to  one  thing.    This  ^^^^ 
presumption  is  again  described  in  the  words  that  *  we  ac-  follows  the 
custom  ourselves  to  suppose  some  substratum,  wherein  they  co™P^®^ 
do  subsist,  and  from  which  they  do  result ;  which  therefore 
we  call  substance.'     Here  it  is  implied  that  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance, i.  e.  ^  the  general  idea  of  something  related  as  a  sup- 
port to  accidents,'  is  one  gradually  formed  upon  observation 
of  the  regular  coincidence  of  certain  simple  ideas.     In  the 
sequel  (sec.  3  of  the  same  chapter')  we  are  told  that  such  an 
idea — *  an  obscure  and  relative  idea  of  substance  in  general 
— being  thus  made,  we  come  to  have  the  ideas  of  particular 
sorts  of  substances  by  collecting  such  combinations  of  simple 
ideas  as  are,  by  experience  and  observation  of  men's  senses, 
taken  notice  of  to  exist  together.'     Thus  a  general  idea  of 


'  Upon  a  reference  to  the  chapter  on 
'complex  ideas'  (Book  n.  chap,  xii.), 
it  will  appear  that  the  term  is  used  in  a 
stricter  and  a  looser  sense.  In  the 
looser  sense  it  is  not  confined  to  com- 
pound ideas,  hut  in  opposition  to  simple 
ones  includes  those  of  relation  and  eyen 
'  abstract  general  ideas.'  When  Locke 
thinks  of  Uie  general  idea  of  substance 
apart  from  the  complication  of  accidents 


referred  to  it,  he  opposes  it  to  the 
complex  idea,  according  to  the  stricter 
sense  of  that  term.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  thinks  of  it  as  '  made  up '  of 
the  idea  of  somethi'ng  plus  that  of  rela- 
tion to  qualities  (as  if  there  could  be  an 
idea  of  something  apart  from  such 
relation),  it  seems  to  him  to  have  two 
elements,  and  therefore  to  be  complex. 

A  •  •  • 
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Bobstaiice  havings  been  formetl  by  one  gradual  process,  ideai 
of  particular  sorts  of  substtinces  are  formed  by  another  and 
Iat«r  one.     But  then  the  very  same  '  collection  of  such  com- 
binations of  simple  ideas  as  are  taken  notice  of  t» 
together,'  which  (according  to  see.  8)  constitutes  the  lat 
process  and  follows  upon  the  formation  of  the  general  idea 
Bubatanee,  has  been  previously  described  as  preceding 
conditioning  that    formation.      It   is   the   complication 
simple  ideas,  noticed  to  go  constantly  together,  that  (accord- 
ing to  sec.  1)  leads  to  the  '  idea  of  substance  in  general.' 
To  this  see-saw  between  the  process  preceding  and  that  fol- 
lowing the  formation  of  the  idea  in  question  must  be  added 
the  difficulty,  that  Locke's  account  makes  the  general 
precede  the  particular,  which  is  against  the  whole  tenor 
his  doctrine  of  abstraction  as  an  operation  whereby 
mind  makes  the  particular  ideas,  received  from  jjartii 
objects,  to  become  general.'     (Book  ii.  chap.  xi.  sec.  9.) 
37.  It  may  be  said  perhaps  that  Locke's  self-contradici 
"  in  this  regard  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  that  the  two 

cesses  of  combining  simple  ideas  are  essentially  different, 
"  just  because  in  the  later  process  they  are  combined  by  a  con- 
scious act  of  the  mind  as  accidents  of  a  '  something,'  of 
which  the  general  idea  has  been  previously  formed,  whereaa 
in  the  earlier  one  they  are  merely  presented  together  '  by 
nature,'  and,  ex  liypoiluisi,  though  they  gradually  suggest,  do 
not  carry  with  them  any  reference  to  a  '  substratum.'  But 
upon  this  we  must  remark  that  the  presentation  of  ideas  '  by 
nature  '  or  '  by  God,'  though  a  mode  of  speech  of  which 
Locke  in  his  account  of  the  origin  of  knowledge  freely  avails 
himself,  means  nothing  else  than  their  relation  to  a  '  sub- 
stratum,' if  not  '  wherein  they  do  subsist,'  yet  '  from  which 
tfaey  do  result.'  If  then  it  is  for  consciousness  that  ideaa 
are  presented  together  by  nature,  they  already  carry  with 
them  that  reference  to  a  substratum  which  is  supposed  gjra- 
duaily  to  result  from  their  concurrence.  If  it  is  not  for  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  so  presented,  if  they  do  not  severally 
carry  with  them  a  reference  to  '  something,'  how  is  it  they 
come  to  do  so  in  the  gross  ?  If  a  single  sensation  of  heat  is 
not  referred  to  a  hot  thing,  why  should  it  be  so  referred  on 
the  thousandth  recurrence?  Because  perhaps,  recurring 
constantly  in  the  same  relations,  it  compels  the  inference 
permanent  antecedents  ?     But  the  '  same   relations 


t  fol- 
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relations  to  the  same  things,  and  the  observation  of  these 
relations  presupposes  just  that  conception  of  the  thing  which 
it  is  sought  to  account  for. 

38.  We  are  estopped,  however,  from  any  such  explanation  But  it  is 
of  Locke  as  would  suggest  these  ulterio/*  questions  by  his  e^pi^citlj 
explicit  statement  that  ^  all  simple  ideas,  all  sensible  quali-  stance  thai 
ties,  carry  with  them  a  supposition  of  a  substratum  to  exist  ^^^^^ 
in,  and  of  a  substance  wherein  they  inhere.'   The  vindication  them  refer 
of  himself  against  the  pathetic  complaint  of  Stillingfleet,  ^®™- 
that  he  had  ^  almost  discarded  substance  out  of  the  reason- 
able part  of  the  world,'  in  which  this  statement  occurs,  was 
certainly  not  needed.  Already  in  the  original  text  the  simple 

ideas,  of  which  the  association  suggests  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance, are  such  as  *tbe  mind  finds  in  exterior  things  or  by 
reflection  on  its  own  operations.'  But  to  find  them  in  an 
exterior  thing  is  to  find  them  in  a  substance,  a  ^  something 
it  knows  not  what,'  regarded  as  outward,  just  as  to  find  them 
by  reflectioD  on  its  own  operations,  as  its  own,  is  to  find  them 
in  such  a  substance  regarded  as  inward.  The  process  then 
by  which,  according  to  Locke,  the  general  idea  of  substance 
is  arrived  at,  presupposes  this  idea  just  as  much  as  the  pro- 
cess, by  which  ideas  of  particular  sorts  of  substances  are  got, 
presupposes  it,  and  the  distinction  between  the  two  processes, 
as  he  puts  it,  disappears. 

39.  The  same  paralogism  appears  under  a  slightly  altered  in  the  pro- 
form  when  it  is  stated  (in  the  first  letter  to  Stilliufffleet)  that  ^^?  J^ 

woicii  we 

the  idea  of  substance  as  the  ^  general  indetermined  idea  of  are  sup- 
Bomethinq  is  by  the  abstraction  of  the  mind  derived  from  the  ^^  ^ 
simple  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection.'  Now  *  abstraction '  complex 
with  Locke  means  the  *  separation  of  an  idea  from  all  other  '^^^  of 

-  •,  ill  •  J    •       •  J  1         •  i  »      /T-»     T  substances 

ideas  that  accompany  it  in  its  real  existence.      (Book  n.  thebegin- 
chap.  xii.  sec.  1.)     It  is  clear  then  that  it  is  impossible  to  ningisthe 
abstract  an  idea  which  is  not  there,  in  real  existence,  to  be  S^n^ 
abstracted.     Accordingly,  if  the  *  general  idea  of  something ' 
is  derived  by  abstraction  from  simple  ideas  of  sensation  and 
reflection,  it  must  be  originally  given  with  these  ideas,  or  it 
would  not  afterwards  be  separated  from  them.     Conversely 
they  must  carry  this  idea  with  them,  and  cannot  be  simple 
ideas  at  all,  but  compound  ones,  each  made  up  of  ^  the 
general  idea  of  something  or  being/  and  of  an  accident 
which  this  something  supports.     How  then  does  the  general 
idea  of  substance  or  *  something,'  as  derived^  diflfer  from  the 
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idea  of  '  BomeUiing,'  as  given  iii  the  original  ideas  of  aensa- 
tion  and  reflection  from  which  the  supposed  process  of  ab- 
straction starts  ?  What  can  be  said  of  the  one  that  cannot 
be  said  of  the  other  ?  If  the  derived  general  idea  is  of 
something  related  to  qualities,  what,  according  to  Locke,  are 
the  original  ideas  but  those  of  qualities  related  to  something  ? 
It  is  true  that  the  general  idea  is  of  something,  of  which 
nothing  further  is  known,  related  to  qualities  in  general,  not 
to  any  particular  qualities,  But  the  '  simple  idea '  in  like 
manner  can  only  be  of  an  indeterminate  quality,  for  in  order 
tfl  any  determination  of  it,  the  idea  must  be  put  together 
with  auother  idea,  and  so  cease  to  be  simple ;  and  the  '  some- 
thing,' to  which  it  is  referred,  must  for  the  same  reason  be 
purely  indeterminate  something.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  col 
eluding  that  Locke  thus  unwittingly  identified  the  absti 
general  idea  of  substance  with  any  simple  idea,  we  say  that 
the  simple  idea,  because  not  abstract,  is  nut  indeterminate 
but  of  a  real  quality,  defined  by  manifold  relations,  we 
fall  upon  the  new  ditficulty  that,  if  so,  not  only  does  the 
simple  idea  become  manifoldly  complex,  but  just  such 
an  '  idea  of  a  particular  sort  of  substance '  as,  according 
to  Locke,  is  derived  from  the  derived  idea  of  substance  in 
general.  As  an  idea  of  a  quality,  it  is  also  necessarily  an 
idea  of  a  correlative  '  something ;'  and  if  it  is  an  idea  of  a 
quaUty  in  its  reality,  i.  e.  as  determined  by  various  relations, 
it  must  be  an  idea  of  a  variously  qualified  something,  i.  e.  of 
a  particular  substance.  Then  not  merely  the  middle  of  the 
twofold  process  by  which  we  are  supposed  to  get  at '  complex 
ideas  of  substances' — i. e,  the  abstract  something;  but  ii 
end— i.  e.  the  particuUir  something — turns  out  to  be  " 
same  Bs  its  beginning, 
f  40.  The  fact  is,  that  in  making  the  geneiul  idea  of  sub- 
'  stance  precede  particular  ideas  of  sorts  of  aubstinces  {as  he 
certainly  however  confusedly  does,  in  the  23rd  chapter  of 
the  Second  Book,'  as  well  as  by  implication  in  his  doctrine 
of  modes,  Book  ii.  chap.  xii.  sec.  4),  Locke  stumbled  upon  a 
truth  which  he  was  not  aware  of,  and  which  will  not  fit  into 
his  ordinary  doctiine  of  general  ideas  :  the  truth  that  know- 
ledge is  a  process  from  the  more  abstract  to  the  more  con- 
crete, not   the  reverse,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  and  as 
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Locke's  definition  of  abstraction  implies.  Throughout  his 
prolix  discussion  of  *  substance  '  and  '  essence '  we  find  two 
opposite  notions  perpetually  cross  each  other :  one  that 
knowledge  begins  with  the  simple  idea,  the  other  that  it  be- 
gins with  the  real  thing  as  particularized  by  manifold  rela- 
tions. According  to  the  former  notion,  simple  ideas  being 
given,  void  of  relation,  as  the  real,  the  mind  of  its  own  act 
proceeds  to  bring  them  into  relation  and  compound  them : 
according  to  the  latter,  a  thing  of  various  properties  (i.  e. 
relations')  being  given  as  the  real,  the  mind  proceeds  to 
separate  these  fi'om  each  other.  According  to  the  one  notion 
the  intellectual  process,  as  one  of  complication,  ends  just 
where,  according  to  the  other  notion,  as  one  of  abstraction, 
it  began. 

41.  The  chief  verbal  equivocation,   under   which   Locke  Thooon 
disguises  the  confusion  of  these  two  notions,  is  to  be  found  ftwion 

in  the  use  of  the  word  *  particular,*  which  is  sometimes  used  Sse^of  ^ 
for  the  mere  individual  having  no  community  with  anything  'particu 
else,  sometimes  for  the  thing  qualified  by  relation  to  a 
multitude  of  other  things.  The  simple  idea  or  sensation  5 
the  *  something '  which  the  simple  idea  is  supposed  to  *  re- 
port,' and  which  Locke  at  his  pleasure  identifies  with  it ;  the 
complex  idea ;  and  tlie  thing  as  the  collection  of  the  proper- 
ties which  the  simple  idea  *  reports,'  all  are  merged  by  Locke 
under  the  one  terra  *  particulars.'  As  the  only  consistency 
in  his  use  of  the  term  seems  to  lie  in  its  opposition  to 
*  generals,'  we  naturally  turn  to  the  passage  where  this 
opposition  is  spoken  of  most  at  large. 

42.  *  General  and  universal  belong  not  to  the  real  existence  Locke  » 
of  thinffs,  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of  the  under-  afcoimt  of 
standing,  made  by  it  for  its  own  use,  and  concern  only  signs,  general 
whether  words  or  ideas.     Words  are  general  when  used  for  ideas, 
signs  of  general  ideas,  and  so  are  applicable  indifferently  to 

many  particular  things ;  and  ideas  are  general,  when  they 
are  set  up  as  the  representatives  of  many  particular  things ; 
but  universality  belongs  not  to  things  themselves,  which  are 
all  of  them  particular  in  their  existence,  even  those  words 
and  ideas  which  in  their  signification  are  general.     When 

*  Of.   Book  ii.  chap,  xxiii.  Bee.  37*  of  the  ideas  which  make  up  our  complex 

'  Most  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  idea  of  gold  .  .  .  are  nothing  elae  biit 

our  complex  ideas  of  substances  are  to  many  rciaiions  to  other  substanct^s.' 
only  powers  .  .  .  e.  g.  the  greater  part 
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therefore  we  quit  pnrtienlars,  the  geDcrals  that  rest  nre 
(inly  creatures  of  our  owa  making,  tlieir  general  nature 
being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  hj  the 
tinderetanding,  of  aignilyiug  or  repreaentinf;  many  particu- 
lars. For  the  signification  they  have  ia  nothing  but  a 
relation  that  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them.  .  .  . 
The  sorting  of  things  under  names  is  the  workmanship  of 
the  understanding,  taking  occasion  from  the  similitude  it 
observes  among  them  to  make  abstract  general  ideas,  and  set 
them  up  in  the  mind,  with  names  annexed  to  them,  as  patterns 
or  forma  (for  in  that  sense  the  word  form  has  a  very  proper 
signification),  to  which  as  particular  things  are  found  to 
agree,  &o  they  come  to  be  of  that  species,  have  that  denomina- 
tion, or  are  put  into  that  classis.  For  when  we  bay  this  is  a 
man,  that  a  horse ;  this  justice,  that  cruelty,  what  do  wc 
else  but  rank  things  under  different  specific  names,  as 
agreeing  to  those  abstract  ideas,  of  whidi  we  have  jundc 
Ihose  names  the  signs  9  And  what  are  the  essences  of  tliosi- 
specifS,  set  out  and  marked  by  names,  but  those  absti-iict 
ideas  in  the  mind  ;  wliich  are,  as  it  were,  the  bonds  between 
particular  things  that  exist,  and  the  names  they  are  to  be 
ranked  under?  '     (Book  in.  chap,  iii.  sees.  11  and  13.) 

43,  In  the  first  of  these  remarkable  passages  we  begin 
with  the  familiar  opponition  between  ideas  as  '  the  creatures 
of  the  mind  '  and  real  thicgs.  Ideas,  and  the  words  which 
express  them,  may  be  general,  but  things  cannot.  *  They 
are  all  of  them  particiJar  in  their  existence.'  Then  the 
ideas  and  words  themselves  appear  as  things,  and  as  such 
*  in  their  existence '  can  only  be  particular.  It  is  only  in  its 
Bign  iii  cation,  i.e.  in  its  relation  to  otlier  ideas  which  it 
represents,  that  an  idea,  pai-ticiilar  itself,  becomes  general, 
and  this  relation  does  not  belong  to  the  '  existence  '  of  the 
idea  or  to  the  idea  in  itself,  but  *  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added 
to  it.'  The  relation  being  thus  a  fictitious  addition  to 
reality,  '  general  niid  universal  are  mere  inrentions  and 
creatures  of  the  understanding.'  The  nest  passage,  in 
spite  of  the  warning  that  all  ideas  are  particular  in  their 
existence,  still  speaks  of  general  idea*,  but  only  as '  set  up  iii 
the  mind.'  To  these  'particular  things  existing  are  found 
to  ngi-ee,'  and  the  agreement  is  expressed  in  such  judgments 
na  '  this  is  a  man,  that  a  horse ;  this  is  justice,  that  cruelty  j ' 
the   'this'   and  'that'   representing   'particular    existif|| 
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tilings,'  *  horse '  and  *  cruelty '  abstract  general  ideas  to 
which  these  are  found  to  agree. 

44.  One  antithesis  is  certainly  maintained  throughout  Generality 
these  passages — ^that  between  *real  existence  which  is  ^o^^f®^ 
always  particular,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  mind,'  which  mind. 

*  invents '  generality.  Real  existence,  however,  is  ascribed 
(a)  to  things  themselves,  (6)  to  words  and  ideas,  even 
those  which  become  of  general  signification^  {c)  to  mixed 
modes,  for  in  the  proposition  *this  is  justij^  the  *this' 
must  represent  a  mixed  mode.  (Cf.  ii.  xii.  5.)  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  *  really  existent,'  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  workmanship  of  the  mind,  would  seem  to  be  mere  in- 
dividnality,  exclusive  of  all  relation.     The  simple  *  this  '  and 

*  that,'  apart  from  the  relation  expressed  in  the  judgment, 
being  mere  individuals,  are  really  existent ;  and  conversely, 
ideas,  which  in  themselves  have  real  existence,  when  a  rela- 
tion, in  virtue  of  which  they  become  significant,  has  been 
^  added  to  them  by  the  mind,'  become  *  inventions  of  the 
understanding.'  This  consists  vdth  the  express  statement  in 
the  chapter  on  *  relation '  (ii.  xxv.  8),  that  it  is  *  not  con- 
tained in  the  existence  of  things,  but  is  something  extraneous 
and  superinduced.'  Thus  generality,  as  a  relation  between 
any  one  of  a  multitude  o{  single  (not  necessarily  simple)  ideas, 
e.g.  single  ideas  of  horses,  and  all  the  rest — a  relation  which 
belongs  not  to  any  one  of  them  singly — is  superinduced  by 
the  understanding  upon  their  real,  i.e.  their  single  existence. 
Apart  from  this  relation,  it  would  seem,  or  in  their  mere 
singleness,  even  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  e.g.  this  act  of  justice, 
may  have  real  existence. 

45.  The  result  of  Locke's  statement,  thus  examined,  Thereinit 
clearly  is  that  real  existence  belongs  to  the  present  momen-  is,  that 
tary  act  of  consciousness,  and  to  that  alone.  Ascribed  as  it  of^eacl/"* 
is  to  the  *  thing  itself,'  to  the  idea  which,  as  general,  has  it  not,  momert  u 
and  to  the  mixed  mode,  it  is  in  each  case  the  momentary  °®  '^^ 
presence  to  consciousness  that  constitutes  it.     To  a  thing 

itself,  as  distinct  from  the  presentation  to  consciousness,  it 
cannot  belong,  for  such  a  ^  thing '  means  that  which  remains 
identical  with  itself  under  manifold  appearances,  and  both 
identity  and  appearance  imply  relation,  i.e.  *  an  invention  of 
the  mind.'  As  little  can  it  belong  to  the  content  of  any  idea, 
since  this  is  in  all  cases  constituted  by  relation  to  other 
ideas.    Thus  if  J  judge  ^tbis  is  sweet/  the  real  exisiance  \iea 

d2 
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in  tlie  simple  '  this,'  in  the  mere  form  of  prescntaHon  at  an 
iudividiml  now,  not  in  the  relation  of  thi8  to  other  flavours 
which  constitutes  the  determinate  3Wi;etnesB,  or  to  a  sweot- 
neea  at  other  times  ta8t«d.  If  I  judge  'this  is  a  horae,"  a 
present  vision  really  exists,  but  not  so  its  relation  to  oth«r 
Benaations  of  sight  or  touch,  closely  precedent  or  sequent, 
which  make  up  the  '  total  impression ; '  much  less  its  relation 
to  other  like  impressions  thought  of,  in  consideration  of 
which  a  common  name  is  applied  to  it.  If,  again,  I  judge 
'  tliis  is  an  act  of  justice,'  the  present  thought  of  the  act, 
as  present,  really  exists ;  not  so  those  i-elations  of  the  act 
wliich  either  make  it  just,  or  make  me  ajiply  the  name  to  it. 
It  is  true  that  according  to  this  doctrine  tlie  '  really  eiiateni  * 
is  the  immea.niiig,  and  that  any  statement  about  it  is  im- 
possible. We  naiiuot  judge  of  it  without  bringing  it  into 
relation,  in  which  it  ceases  to  be  what  in  its  mere  singleness 
it  is,  and  thus  loses  its  reality,  overlaid  by  the  '  invention  of 
the  understanding.'  Nay,  if  we  Siiy  that  it  is  the  mem 
'this'  or  'that,'  as  euch^the  simple  'here'  and 'now' — 
the  very  'this,'  in  being  mentioned  or  judged  of,  becomes 
related  to  other  things  which  we  have  called  '  this,'  and  the 
'  now '  to  other  '  nows.'  Thus  each  acquires  a  generality, 
and  with  it  becomes  fictitious.  Aa  Plato  long  ago  taught — 
though  the  lesson  seems  to  require  to  be  taught  anew  to 
each  generation  of  philosophers — a  consistent  sensationalism 
must  be  speechless.  Locke,  himself,  in  one  of  the  passages 
quoted,  implicity  admits  this  by  indicating  that  only  through 
relations  or  in  their  generality  are  ideas  '  significant.' 

46,  He  was  not  the  man,  however,  to  become  speechless 
^^'  out  of  sheer  consistency.  He  has  a  redandancy  of  terms 
joniit, "  '  and  tropes  for  disguising  from  himself  and  bis  reader  the 
real  import  of  his  doctrine.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
passage  quoted  we  find  that  the  relation  or  community 
bi'tween  ideas,  which  the  understaoding  invents,  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  '  similitude  which  it  observes  among  things.' 
TLe  general  idea  having  been  thus  invented,  '  things  are 
{imud  to  agree  with  it ' — as  is  natm-al  since  they  suggested  it. 
Hereupon  we  are  forced  to  ask  how,  if  all  relation  is  super- 
induced upon  real  existence  by  the  understanding,  an  oh»en'eil 
relation  of  similitude  among  things  can  occasion  the  superiu- 
ductioQ ;  and  again  how  it  happens,  if  all  generality  of  ideas 
is  a.  fiction  of  the  mind,  that '  things  are  found  to  agree  with 
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general  ideas.'    How  can  the  real  existence  called  *  this '  or 

*  that/  which  only  really  exists  so  far  as  nothing  can  be 
said  of  it  but  that  it  is  *  this  '  or  *  that/  agree  with  anything 
whatever?  Agreement  implies  some  content,  some  deter- 
mination by  properties,  i.e.  by  relations,  in  the  things 
agreeing,  whereas  the  really  existent  excludes  relation.  How 
then  can  it  agree  with  the  abstract  general  idea,  the  import 
of  which,  according  to  Lockers  own  showing,  depends  solely 
on  relation? 

47.  Such  questions  did  not  occur  to  Locke,  because  while  The  'pur- 
asserting  the  mere  individuality  of  things  existent,  and  the  ^^^^^.'. 
simplicity  of  all  ideas  as  given^  i.e.  as  real,  he  never  fully  the  indi- 
recognised  the  meaning  of  his  own  assertion.     Under  the  ^^^^  , 
shelter  of  the  ambiguous  *  particular '  he  could  at  any  time  by  general 
substitute  for  the  mere  individual  the  determinate  individual,  relationB. 
or  individual  qualified  by  community  with  other  things  ;  just 
as,  again,  under  covering  of  the  *  simple  idea '  he  could  sub 
stitute  for  the  mere  momentary  consciousness  the  perception 
of  a  definite  thing.     Thus  when  he  speaks  of  the  judgment 

*  this  is  gold '  as  expressing  the  agreemelit  of  a  real  (i.e.  in- 
dividual) thing  with  a  general  idea,  he  thinks  of  *  this '  as 
already  having,  apart  from  the  judgment,  the  determination 
which  it  first  receives  in  the  judgment.  He  thinks  of  it, 
in  other  words,  not  as  the  mere  *  perishing  *  sensation  *  or 
individual  void  of  relation,  but  as  a  sensation  symbolical  of 
other  possibilities  of  sensation  which,  as  so  many  relations  of 
a  thing  to  us  or  to  other  things,  are  connoted  by  the 
common  noun  *  gold.'  It  thus  *  agrees '  with  the  abstract 
idea  or  conception  of  qualities,  i.e.  because  it  is  already  the 

*  creature  of  the  understanding,'  determined  by  relations 
which  constitute  a  generality  and  community  between  it  and 
other  things.  Such  a  notion  of  the  really  existent  thing — 
whoDy  inconsistent  vriith  his  doctrine  of  relation  and  of  the 
general — Locke  has  before  him  when  he  speaks  of  general 
ideas  as  formed  by  abstraction  of  certain  qualities  from  real 
things,  or  of  certain  ideas  from  other  ideas  that  accompany 
them  in  real  existence.  *When  some  one  first  lit  on  a 
parcel  of  that  sort  of  substance  we  denote  by  the  word  gold, 

...  its  peculiar  colour,  perhaps,  and  weight  were  the  first 

he  abstracted  from  it,  to  make  the  complex  idea  of  that  species 

•  .  •  another  perhaps  added  to  these  the  ideas  of  fusibility 

'  *AU  impressions  are  porieliiDg  existences.  *—Hvmb.     See  below,  paTagta^\i  ^0^. 
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and  fixedness  .  .  .  another  its  ductility  and  solubility  in 
aqua  regia.  These,  or  part  of  these,  put  together,  usually 
make  the  complex  idtia  in  men's  minds  of  that  sort  of  body 
we  ea.Il  gold.'  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxsi.  sec.  9.)  Here  the  supposi- 
tion is  that  a  thing,  multitudinously  qualified,  is  given  apart 
from  any  action  of  the  understanding,  which  then  proceeds 
to  act  ill  the  way  of  successively  detaching  ('abstracting'} 
these  qualities  and  recombining  them  as  the  idea  of  a  spfcies. 
Such  a  recombination,  indeed,  would  seem  but  wasted 
labour.  The  qualities  are  assumed  to  be  already  found  by 
the  understanding  and  found  as  in  a  thing  ;  otherwise  ihi.- 
understanding  could  not  abstract  them  from  it.  Why 
should  it  then  painfully  put  together  in  imperfect  eombiuii- 
tion  what  has  been  previously  given  to  it  complete  ?  Of  the 
complex  idea  which  results  from  the  work  of  abstraction, 
nothing  can  be  said  but  a  small  part  of  what  is  predicable 
of  the  known  thing  which  the  possibility  of  such  abstrac- 
tion presupposes. 

48,  '  The  complex  idea  of  a  species,'  spoken  of  in  the 
passage  last  quoted,  corresponds  to  what,  in  Locke's  theory 
of  substance,  is  called  the  '  idea  of  a  particular  sort  of  sub- 
stance.' In  considering  that  theory  we  saw  that,  according 
to  bis  account,  the  beginning  of  the  process  by  which  the 
'  abstract  idea  of  substance '  was  formed,  was  either  that 
abstract  idea  itself,  the  mere  '  something,'  or  by  a  double 
contradiction  the  '  complex  idea  of  a  particular  sort  of  sub- 
stance '  which  yet  we  only  come  to  have  after  the  abstract 
idea  has  been  formed.  In  the  passage  now  before  us  there 
is  no  direct  mention  of  the  abstraction  of  the  '  substratum,* 
as  such,  but  only  of  the  quality,  and  hence  there  is  tio 
ambiguity  about  the  paralogism.  It  is  not  a  mere  '  some- 
thing '  that  the  man  '  lights  upon,'  and  thus  it  is  not  this 
that  holds  the  place  at  once  of  the  given  and  the  derived 
but  a  something  having  manifold  qualities  to  be  abstracted. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  '  idea  of  a  particular  sort  of  sub- 
stance '  that  he  starts  from,  and  it  is  just  this  again  to  which 
as  a  '  complex  idea  of  a  species,'  hia  understanding  is  sup- 
posed gradually  to  lead  him.  The  understanding,  indeed, 
according  to  Locke,  is  never  adequate  to  nature,  and 
accordingly  the  qualities  abstracted  and  recombined  in  the 
complex  idea  always  fall  vastly  short  of  the  fubiesB  of  those 
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given  in  the  real  thing ;  or  as  he  states  it  in  terms  of  the 
multiplication  table  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxxi.  sec.  10),  *  some  who 
have  examined  this  species  more  accurately  could,  I  believe, 
enumerate  ten  times  as  many  properties  in  gold,  all  of  them 
as  inseparable  from  its  internal  constitution,  as  its  colour  or 
weight;  and  it  is  probable  if  any  one  knew  all  the  properties 
that  are  by  divers  men  known  of  this  metal,  there  would  an 
hundred  times  as  many  ideas  go  to  the  complex  idea  of  gold, 
as  any  one  man  has  yet  in  his ;  and  yet  perhaps  that  would 
not  be  the  thousandth  part  of  what  is  to  be  discovered  in  it.' 
These  two  million  properties,  and  upwards,  which  await  ab- 
straction in  gold,  are  all,  it  must  be  noted,  according  to 
Locke's  statement  elsewhere  (Book  ii.  chap  xxiii.  sec.  37), 

*  nothing  but  so  many  relations  to  other  substances.'  It  is 
just  on  account  of  these  multitudinous  relations  of  the  real 
thing  that  the  understanding  is  inadequate  to  its  compre- 
hension. Yet  according  to  Locke's  doctrine  of  relation 
these  must  all  be  themselves  *  superinductions  of  the  mind,' 
and  the  greater  the  fulness  which  they  constitute,  the  further 
is  the  distance  from  the  mere  individuality  which  elsewhere, 
in  contrast  with  the  fictitiousness  of  *  generals,'  appears  as 
the  equivalent  of  real  existence. 

49.  The  real  thing  and  the  creation  of  the  understanding  yet,  ac- 
thus  change  places.     That  which  is  given  to  the  understand-  cording  to 
ing  as  the  real,  which  it  finds  and  does  not  make,  is  not  now  ^^^  q/ 
the  bare  atom  upon  which  relations  have  to  be  artificially  relation, 
superinduced.     Nor  is  it  the  mere  present  feeling,  which  has  ^j^f 

*  by  the  mind  of  man  '  to  be  made  *  significant,'  or  represen-  thought. 
tative  of  past  experience.      It  is  itself  an  inexhaustible  com- 
plex of  relations,  whether  they  are  considered  as  subsisting 
between  it  and  other  things,  or  between  the  sensations  which 

it  is  *  fitted  to  produce  in  us.'  These  are  the  real,  which  is 
thus  a  system,  a  community ;  and  if  the  *  general,'  as  Locke 
says,  is  that  which  *  has  the  capacity  of  representing  many 
particulars,'  the  real  thing  itself  is  general,  for  it  represents 
— nay,  is  constituted  by — the  manifold  particular  feelings 
which,  mediately  or  immediately,  it  excites  in  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  invention  of  the  understanding,  instead  of 
giving  *  significance  '  or  content  to  the  mere  individuality  of 
tlie  real,  as  it  does  according  to  Locke's  theory  of  *  generals,' 
now  appears  as  detaching  fragments  from  the  fulness  of  the 
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real  to  rcoombine  tbem  in  an  '  abstract  csaonce  '  et  its  owii 
Instead  of  adding  complexity  to  tlie  simple,  it  subtracts  from 

the  complex, 
ummiirj         oO,  To  gather  up,  then,  the  lines  of  contradiction  which 
^  ^^         traverse  Locke's  doctrine   of  real   exietence   as   it  apjieara 
jniwdie-    '•!  hia  account  of  general   and  complex  ideas : — The  iJen 
"""■  of   substance  is   an   abstract  general   idea,   not   ^iven    di- 

rectly in  sensation  or  reflection,  but  'invented  by  the  un- 
derstanding,' aa  by  consequence  must  be  ideas  of  particular 
sorts  of  substances  which  presuppose  the  abstract  idea.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  from 
which  the  idea  of  substance  is  abstracted,  and  to  which  as 
real  it  as  an  i7ivention  is  opposed,  are  ideas  of  '  something,' 
and  are  only  real  as  representative  of  something.  But  this 
idea  of  something  =  the  idea  of  substance.  Therefore  the 
idea  of  substance  is  the  presupposition,  and  the  condition 
of  tlie  reality,  of  the  very  ideas  from  which  it  is  said  to  be 
derived.  Again,  if  the  general  idea  of  substajice  is  got  by 
abstraction,  it  must  be  originally  given  in  conjunction  with 
the  ideas  of  sensation  or  reflection  from  which  it  is  afterwards 
abiitraoted,  i.e.  separated.  But  in  such  coujunction  it  con- 
stitutes the  ideas  of  particular  sorts  of  substances.  There- 
fore these  latter  ideas,  which  yet  we  '  come  to  have  '  after 
the  general  idea  of  substance,  form  the  prior  experience  from 
which  this  general  idea  is  abstracted.  Further,  this  original 
experience,  from  which  abstraction  starts,  being  of '  sorts  of 
substances,'  and  these  sorts  being  constituted  by  relations,  it 
follows  that  relation  is  given  in  the  original  experience. 
But  that  which  is  so  given  is  '  real  existence '  in  opposition 
to  the  invention  of  the  understanding.  Therefore  these 
relations,  and  the  community  which  they  constitote,  really 
exist.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  individuals  alone  reaUy 
exist,  while  relations  between  them  are  superinduced  by  tfco 
mind.  Once  more,  the  simple  idea  given  in  sensation  or 
reflection,  as  it  is  made /or  not  by  us,  has  or  results  from  real 
existence,  whereas  general  and  complex  ideas  are  the  work- 
manship of  the  mind.  But  this  workmanship  consists  in  the 
abstraction  of  ideas  from  each  other,  and  from  that  to  which 
they  are  related  as  qualities.  It  thus  presupposes  at  once 
the  general  idea  of  '  something '  or  substance,  and  the  com- 
plex idea  of  qualities  of  the  something.  Therefore  it  must 
be  general  and  complex  ideas  that  are  real,  as  made  for  and 
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not  by  ns,  and  that  afford  the  inventive  understanding  its 
mateiial.  Yet  if  so — if  they  are  given — why  make  tiiem 
over  again  by  abstraction  and  recomplication  ? 

61 .  We  may  get  over  the  last  difficulty,  indeed,  by  dis-  Thoy  can- 
tinguishing  between  the  complex  and  confused,  between  ^^^ 
abstraction  and  analysis.   We  may  say  that  what  is  originally  without 
given  in  experience  is  the  confused,  which  to  us  is  simple,  or  !^*^]®^ 
in  other  words  has  no  definite  content,  because,  till  it  ha«  funda- 
been  analysed,  nothing  can  be  said  of  it,  though  in  itself  it  mental 
is  infinetely  complex;  that  thus  the  process,  which  Locke 
roughly  calls  abstraction,   and  which,  as   he   describes   it, 
consists  merely  in  taking  grains  from  the  big  heap  that  is 
given  in  order  to  make  a  little  heap  of  one's  own,  is  yet, 
rightly  understood,  the  true  process  of  knowledge — a  process 
which  may  be  said  at  once  to  begin  with  the  complex  and  to 
end  vriith  it,  to  take  from  the  concrete  and  to  constitute  it, 
because  it  begins  with  that  which  is  in  itself  the  fulness  of 
reality,  but  which  only  becomes  so  for  us  as  it  is  gradually 
spelt  out  by  our  analysis.     To  put  the  case  thus,  however, 
is  not  to  correct  Locke's  statement,  but  whoUy  to  change  his 
doctrine.    It  renders  futile  his  easy  method  of  *  sending  a 
man  to  his  senses '  for  the  discovery  of  reality,  and  destroys 
the  supposition   that  the    elements  of  knowledge   can  be 
ascertained  by  the  interrogation  of  the  individual  conscious- 
ness.    Such    consciousness    can    tell  nothing    of   its   own 
beginning,  if  of  this  beginning,  as  of  the  purely  indefinite, 
nothing  can  be   said ;    if  it  only  becomes  defined  through 
relations,  which  in  its  state  of  primitive  potentiality  are  not 
actually  in  it.     The  senses  again,  so  far  from  being,  in  that 
mere  passivity  which    Locke  ascribes  to  them,   organs  of 
ready-made  reality,  can  have  nothing  to  tell,  if  it  is  only 
through  the  active  processes  of  *  discerning,  comparing,  and 
compounding,'  that  they  acquire  a  definite  content.     But  to 
admit  this  is  nothing  else  than,  in  order  to  avoid  a  contra- 
diction of  which  Locke  was  not  aware,  to  efface  just  that 
characteristic  of  his  doctrine  which  commends  it  to  *  common 
sense ' — the  supposition,  namely,  that  the  simple  datum  of 
sense,  as  it  is  for  sense  or  in  its  mere  individuality,  is  the 
real,  in  opposition  to  the  *  invention  of  the  mind.'      That 
this   supposition  is  to  make  the   real   the   unmeaning,  the 
empty,  of  which  nothing  can  be  said,  he  did  not  see  because, 
under  an  unconscious  delusion  of  words,  even  while  asserting 
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that  the  names  of  simple  ideas  are  undefinable  (Book  iii. 
chap.  iv.  sec.  4),  which  means  that  nothing  ca.ii  be  said  of 
such  ideas,  and  while  admitting  that  the  processes  of  dis- 
cerning, comparing,  and  compounding  ideas,  which 
nothing  else  than  the  bringing  them  into  relation'  or 
BUperinduction  npon  them  of  fictions  of  the  mind, 
necessary  to  constitute  cTen  the  beginnings  of  knowledge, 
yet  allows  himself  to  invest  the  simple  idea,  as  the  real, 
those  definite  qualities  which  can  only  accrue  to  it,  accoi 
to  hia  showing,  from  the  '  inventive '  action  of  the  und» 
standing. 

52.  Thus  invested,  it  is  already  substance  or  symbolical 
substance,  not  a  mere  feeling  but  a  felt  thing,  recognised 
either  under  that  minimum  of  qualification  which  enables  ub 
merely  to  say  that  it  is  '  something,'  or  (in  Locke's  languaj^e) 
abstract  substance,  or  under  the  greater  complication  of 
qualities  which  constitutes  a  'particular  sort  of  substance' — 
gold,  horse,  water,  Ac.  Real  existence  thus  means  substance- 
It  is  not  the  simple  idea  or  seusatiou  by  itself  that  is  real, 
but  this  idea  as  caused  by  a  thing.  It  is  the  thing  that  is 
primarily  the  real ;  the  idea  only  secondarily  ao,  because  it 
results  from  a  power  in  the  tiling.  As  we  have  seen,  Locke's 
doctrine  of  the  necessary  adequacy,  reality,  and  truth  of  the 
simple  idea  turns  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is,  and  an- 
nounces itself  as,  an  '  ectype '  of  an  '  archetype.'  But  there 
is  not  a  different  ai'chetype  to  each  sensation ;  if  there  were, 
in  '  reporting '  it  the  sensation  would  do  no  more  than  report 
itself.  It  is  the  supposed  single  cause  of  manifold  different 
sensations  or  simple  ideaa,  to  which  a  single  name  is  applied. 
'  If  sugar  produce  in  us  the  ideas  which  we  call  whiteness 
and  sweetness,  we  are  sure  there  is  a  power  in  sugar  to 
pi-oduce  those  ideas  in  our  minds .-Vud  so  each  sensa- 
tion answering  the  power  that  operates  on  any  of  our  senses, 
(Le  idea  so  produced  is  a  real  idea  (aad  not  a  fiction  of  thi.- 
mind,  which  has  no  power  to  produce  any  single  idea),  and 

vhkh  mciOB  that  ihej  are  brought  intti 
relation  as  opatJluenU  of  a  wbcJo. 

That  then?  thee?  proceuea  lire  neccs- 
t»ry  to  wQHtitute  the  beginnings  of 
knovledga,  according  to  Loclcc,  appears 
from  Bouk  ii.  chap,  li.  sec.  Ifi,  Ukcn  )0 
coimeclii.Q  with  what  preiijdKfl  ii 


■  Luoko  oa\j  stntes  thia  ezplicitlj  of 
comparison,  'an  Dpsratioa  of  the  mind 
aboat  ill  ideas,  upon  vhich  dependB  all 
tlutt  larsB  tribe  of  ideas,  mmprehi^ded 
QlidcT  Fulation,'  (Book  ii.  chap.  li.  aec 
t.)  It  i*  dear,  hoveTM,  Ihnt  the  same 
remnrk  must  appl?  to  thp  '  diacernment 
nf  idiii.<<,'  nhion  w  alriclly  rorrohilivo 
to  tt  mpirisoD,  and  to  ihdr  coroporition, 
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cannot  bnt  be  adequate  •  .  •  •  and  so  all  simple  ideas  are 
adequate.'  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxxi.  sec.  2.)  The  sugar,  which 
is  here  the  *  archetype  *  and  the  source  of  reality  in  the  idea, 
is  just  what  Locke  elsewhere  calls  ^  a  particular  sort  of 
substance,'  as  the  *  something '  from  which  a  certain  set  of 
sensations  result,  and  in  which,  as  sensible  qualities,  they 
inhere.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  according  to  Locke,  that 
which  inheres  in  the  thing  is  not  the  quality,  as  it  is  to  us, 
but  a  power  to  produce  it.  (Book  n.  chap.  yiii.  sec.  23,  and 
c.  xxiii.  37.) 

53.  In  calling  a  sensation  or  idea  the  product  of  a  power,  Corrola- 
substance  is  presupposed  just  as  much   as   in  calling  it  a  <^eand 
sensible  quality ;  only  that  with  Locke  *  quality  '  conveyed  substance, 
the  notion  of  inherence  in  the  substance,   power  that  of 
relation  to  an  effect  not  in  the  substance  itself.     *  Secondary 
qualities  are  nothing  but  the  powers  which  mbstancea  have  to 
produce  several  ideas  in  us  by  our  senses,  which  ideas  are 

not  in  the  things  themselves,  otherwise  than  as  anything  is 
in  its  cause.'  (Book  n.  chap,  xxiii.  sec.  9.)  ^  Most  of  the 
simple  ideas,  that  make  up  our  complex  ideas  of  substances, 
are  only  powers  ....  or  relations  to  other  substances  (or, 
as  he  explains  elsewhere,  *  relations  to  our  perceptions,'  *),  and 
are  not  reaUy  in  the  substance  considered  barely  in  itself.' 
(Book  n.  chap,  xxiii.  sec.  37,  and  xxxi.  8.)  That  this  implies 
the  inclusion  of  the  idea  of  cause  in  that  of  substance,  appears 
from  Locke's  statement  that  *  whatever  is  considered  by  us 
to  operate  to  the  producing  any  particular  simple  idea  which 
did  not  before  exist,  hath  thereby  in  our  minds  the  relation 
of  a  cause.'  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxvi.  sec.  1.)  Thus  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  reality  of  a  simple  idea,  as  that  which  is  not 
made  by  the  subject  of  the  idea,  but  results  from  a  power  in 
a  thing,  is  to  have  the  idea  of  substance  as  cause.  This 
latter  idea  must  be  the  condition  of  the  consciousness  of 
reality.  If  the  consciousness  of  reality  is  implied  in  the  be- 
ginning of  knowledge,  so  must  the  correlative  ideas  be  of 
cause  and  substance. 

54.  On  examining  Locke's  second  rehearsal  of  his  theory  flow  do  wa 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Essay— that  ^  On  Knowledge'—   ^^'^] 
we  are  led  to  this  result  quite  as  inevitably  as  in  the  book  respond  to 
*  On  Ideas.'    He  has  a  special  chapter  on  the   '  reality  of  ^^^f 
human  knowledge,'  where  he  puts  the  problem  thus  : — ^  It  is 

>  Book  II.  chap,  hjlu  soc.  3. 
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evident  the  mind  knows  not  things  immediately,  but  only  by 
the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them.  Our  knowledge 
therefore  is  real  only  so  far  as  there  is  a  conformity  between 
our  ideoij  and  the  reality  of  things.  But  what  shall  be  here 
the  criterion?  How  shall  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  no- 
thing but  its  own  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with  things 
themselves  ? '  (Book  iv.  cimp.  iv.  sec.  S.)  It  knows  this,  he 
proceeds  to  show,  in  the  ease  of  simple  ideas,  because  'since 
the  mind  can  by  no  means  make  them  to  itself,  they  must  be 
the  product  of  tbinfjs  operating  on  the  mind  in  a  natural 

way Simple  ideas  are  not  fictions  of  our  fancies,  but 

the  natural  and  regular  productions  of  things  without  as, 
really  operating  upon  us;  and  so  carry  with  them  all 
conformity  which  is  intended,  or  which  our  state  requij 
for  they  represent  to  na  things  under  those  nppearam 
which  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  us ;  whereby  we  ar 
abled  to  distinguish  the  sorts  of  particular  substances, 
&c.  (Book  IV.  chap.  iv.  sec.  4.)  The  whole  force  of 
passage  depends  on  the  notion  that  simple  ideas  are  already 
to  the  subject  of  them  not  his  own  making,  but  the  product 
of  a  thing,  which  in  its  relation  to  these  Ideas  is  a  *  particular 
sort  of  substance.'  It  is  the  reception  of  such  ideas,  so 
i-elated,  that  Locke  calls  '  sensitive  knowledge  of  particular 
eiistence,"  or  a  '  perception  of  the  mind,  employed  about  the 
particular  existence  of  finite  beings  without  us.'  (Book  iv. 
chap,  ii,  sec.  14.)  This,  however,  he  distinguishes  from  two 
other  'degrees  of  knowledge  or  certainty,'  '  intuition'  and 
'  demonstration,'  of  which  tlie  former  is  attained  when  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  is  perceived  immedi- 
ately, the  latter  when  it  is  perceived  mediately  through  the 
intOTvenfion  of  certain  other  agreements  or  disagreements 
(less  or  more),  each  of  which  must  in  turn  be  perceived 
immediately.  Demonstration,  being  thus  really  but  a  series 
of  intuitions,  carries  the  same  certainty  as  intuition,  only  it 
is  a  certainty  which  it  requires  more  or  less  pains  and  atten- 
tion to  apprehend.  (Book  iv.  chap,  ii,  sec.  4.)  Of  the 
'other  perception  of  the  mind,  employed  about  the  particular 
existence  of  finite  beings  without  us,*  which  '  passes  under 
the  name  of  knowledge,'  he  explains  that  although  '  going 
beyond  bare  probability,  it  reaches  not  perfectly  to  either  of 
the  foregoing  degrees  of  certiiinty.'  '  There  can  be  nothing 
more  certain,'  he  proceeds,  '  than  that  the  idea  we  receive 
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from  an  external  object  is  in  our  minds;  this  is  intuitive 
knowledge.  But  whether  there  be  anything  more  than  barely 
that  idea  in  our  minds,  whether  we  can  thence  certainly  infer 
the  existence  of  anything  without  us  which  corresponds  to 
that  idea,  is  that  whereof  some  men  think  there  may  be  a 
question  made ;  because  men  may  have  such  ideas  in  their 
minds,  when  no  such  thing  exists,  no  such  object  a£Eects 
their  senses.'     (Book  iv.  chap.  ii.  sec.  14.) 

55.  It  is  clear  that  here  in  his  very  statement  of  the  ques-  it  assnmM 
tion  Locke  beffs  the  answer.     If  the  intuitive  certainty  is  ^*  «m- 
that   *  the  idea  we  receive  frcyin  an  external  object  is  in  our  are  con- 
minds,'*  how  is  it  possible  to  doubt  whether  such  an  object  ®^°^^ 
exists  and  affects  our  senses  P    This  impossibility  of  speaking  things  that 
of  the  simple  idea,  except  as  received  from  an  object,  may  ^^^^ 
account  for  Locke's  apparent  inconsistency  in  finding  the      °™' 
assurance  of  the  reality   of  knowledge    (under  the  phrase 

*  evidence  of  the  senses ')  just  in  that  *  perception '  which 
reaches  not  to  intuitive  or  demonstrative  certainty,  and  only 

*  passes  under  the  name  of  knowledge.'  In  the  passage  just 
quoted  he  shows  that  he  is  cognizant  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  simple  idea  and  the  perception  of  an  existence 
corresponding  to  it,  and  in  consequence  distinguishes  this 
perception  from  proper  intuition,  but  in  the  very  statement 
of  the  distinction  it  eludes  him.  The  simple  idea,  as  he 
speaks  of  it,  becomes  itself,  as  consciously  *  received  from  an 
external  object,'  the  perception  of  existence ;  just  as  we  have 
previously  seen  it  become  the  judgment  of  identity  or  per- 
ception of  the  *  agreement  of  an  idea  with  itself,'  which  is  his 
first  kind  of  knowledge. 

66.  In  short,  with  Locke  ihe  simple  idea,  the  perception  Lively 
of  existence  corresponding  to  the  idea,  and  the  judgment  of  |^®**  '•^ 
identity,  are  absolutely  merged,  and  in  mutual  involution,  they  must 
sometimes  under  one  designation,  sometimes  under  anothor,  ^®  e^^u 
are  alike  presented  as  the  beginning  of  knowledge.   As  occa- 
sion  requires,  each  does  duty  for  the  other.     Thus,  if  the 

*  reality  of  knowledge  '  be  in  question,  the  simple  idea,  which 
is  given,  is  treated  as  involving  the  perception  of  existence, 
and  the  reality  is  established.  If  in  turn  this  perception  is 
distinguished  from  the  simple  idea,  and  it  is  asked  whether 

'  I  do  not  now  raise  the  question,  '  intuitiye  certainty '  or  knowledge  ac- 

What  are  here  the  ideiis,  which  must  be  cording    to    Locke's  definition.      See 

immediately  perceived  to  agree  or  dis-  below,  p:ir.igrsiplis  59,  101,  and  147. 
agree  in  order  to  make  it  a  cjisc  of 
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the  eorrespondeilue  between  idea  and  existence  is 
matter  of  knowledge,  the  simple  idea  has  only  to  be  treal 
as  involving  the  judgment  of  identity,  which  again  invol 
that  of  existence,  and  the  question  is  answered.  So  in  the 
contest  under  consideration  (Book  iv.  chap.  ii.  sec.  14),  after 
raising  the  question  uS  to  the  eiiatence  of  a  thing  corres- 
ponding to  the  idea,  he  answers  it  by  the  counter  question, 
'  whether  anysne  is  not  invincibly  conscious  to  himself  of  a 
different  perception,  when  he  looks  on  the  sun  by  day,  and 
thinks  on  it  by  night ;  when  he  actually  tastes  wormwood, 
or  smells  a  rose,  or  only  thinks  on  that  savour  or  odour  'i* 
We  as  plainly  find  the  difference  there  is  between  any  idea 
revived  in  oar  minds  by  our  own  memory,  and  actually  com- 
ing into  oar  minds  by  onr  senses,  as  wo  do  between  any  two 
distinct  ideas.'  The  force  of  the  above  lies  in  its  appeal  to 
the  perception  of  identity,  or^to  apply  the  language  in 
which  Locke  describes  this  perception— the  knowledge  that 
the  idea  which  a  man  calls  the  araell  of  a  rose  is  the  very 
idea  it  is.'  The  mere  difference  in  liveliness  between 
present  and  the  recalled  idea,  which,  as- Berkeley  and  Hui 
rightly  maintained,  is  the  only  difference  between  them 
mere  ideas,  cannot  by  itself  constitute  the  difference  between 
the  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  a  thing  answering  to  the 
idea  and  the  knowledge  of  its  absence.  It  can  only  do  this 
if  the  more  lively  idea  is  idmlif^  with  past  lively  ideas  n« 
a  representation  of  one  and  the  some  thing  which  '  agrees 
with  itself '  in  contrast  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  sensations, 
its  signs.  Only  in  virtue  of  this  identification  can  either  the 
liveliness  of  the  idea  show  that  the  thing— the  sun  or  tii0^ 
rose — is  tliere,  or  the  want  of  liveliness  that  it  is  not,  ft 
without  it  there  would  be  no  thing  to  be  there  or  not  to 
there.  It  is  because  this  identification  is  what  Locke  uudi 
stands  by  the  first  sort  of  perception  of  agreement  betwf 
ideas,  and  because  he  vii-tuallj  finds  this  perception  again  iitj 
the  simple  idea,  that  the  simple  idea  is  to  him  the  index 
reality-  But  if  so,  the  idea  in  its  primitive  simplicity  is 
sign  of  a  thing  that  is  ever  the  same  in  the  same  relatiom^" 
and  we  find  tlie  '  workmanship  of  the  mind,'  its  inventions 
of  substance,  cause,  and  relation,  in  the  very  rudiments  of 
knowledge, 

57.  With  that  curious  tendency  to  reduplication,  which 
'  Sec  Jiliovo.  iiusgcupb  3S. 
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one  of  his  characteristics,  Locke,  after  devoting  a  chapter  ti>  ^^®*,  . 
the  *  reaKty  of  human  knowledge,'  of  which  the  salient  pas-  of  *exiau 
sage  as  to  simple  ideas  has  been  already  quoted,  has  another  «nce. 
upon  our  *  knowledge  of  existence.*  Here  again  it  is  the 
sensitive  knowledge  of  things  actually  present  to  our  senses, 
which  with  him  is  merely  a  synonym  for  the  simple  idea, 
that  is  the  prime  criterion.  (Book  iv.  chap.  iii.  sees.  5  and  2, 
and  chap.  ii.  sec.  2.)  After  speaking  of  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  being  and  of  the  existence  of  a  God  (about  which 
more  will  be  said  below),  he  proceeds,  *  No  particular  man 
can  know  the  existence  of  any  other  being,  but  only  when, 
by  actually  operating  upon  him,  it  makes  itself  perceived  by 
him.  Tor  the  having  the  idea  of  anything  in  our  mind  no 
more  proves  the  existence  of  that  thing,  than  the  picture  of 
a  man  evidences  his  being  in  the  world,  or  the  visions  of  a 
dream  make  thereby  a  true  history.  It  is  therefore  the 
actual  receiving  of  ideas  from  without,  that  gives  us  notice 
of  the  existence  of  other  things,  and  makes  us  know  that 
something  doth  exist  at  that  time  without  us,  which  causes 
that  idea  in  us,  though  perhaps  we  neither  know  nor  consider 
how  it  does  it ;  for  it  takes  not  from  the  certainty  of  our 
senses  and  the  ideas  we  receive  by  them,  that  we  know  not 
the  manner  wherein  they  are  produced ;  e.  g.  whilst  I  write 
this,  I  have,  by  the  paper  affecting  my  eyes,  that  idea  pro- 
duced in  my  mind,  which,  whatever  object  causes,  I  call 
white ;  by  which  I  know  that  the  quality  or  accident  (i.  e. 
whose  appearance  before  my  eyes  always  causes  that  idea) 
doth  really  exist,  and  hath  a  being  without  me.  And  of  this 
the  greatest  assurance  I  can  possibly  have,  and  to  which  my 
faculties  can  attain,  is  the  testimony  of  my  eyes,  which  are 
the  proper  and  sole  judges  of  this  thing,  whose  testimony  I 
have  reason  to  rely  on,  as  so  certain,  that  I  can  no  more 
doubt  whilst  I  write  this,  that  I  see  white  and  black,  and 
that  something  really  exists  that  causes  that  sensation  in  me, 
than  that  I  write  and  move  my  hand.*  (Book  iv.  chap.  xi. 
sees.  1,  2.) 

58.   Seasons  are  afterwards  given  for  the  assurance  that  Reaoons 
the  *  perceptions'  in  question  are  produced  in  us  by  *  exterior  ^  '^^ 
causes  affecting  our  senses.'     The  first  (a)  is,  that  *  those  must  be 
that  want  the  organs  of  any  sense  never  can  have  the  ideas  tr»"rtwi- 
belonging  to  that  sense  produced  in  their  mind.'     The  next 
(fc),  that  whereas  *  if  I  turn  my  ej^es  at  noon  toward  the  sun. 
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I  cannot  avoid  the  ifleaa  which  the  light  or  the  snn  then  pro- 
(iucea  in  mo;'  ou  the  other  hand,  '  when  my  eyes  are  shut  or 
windows  fast,  as  I  can  at  pleasure  recall  to  my  mind  the  ideas 
of  light  or  the  sun,  which  former  sensations  had  lodged  in 
my  memory,  so  I  can  at  pleasure  lay  them  by.'  Again  (e), 
'  many  of  those  ideas  are  produced  in  us  with  pain  which 
afterwards  we  remember  without  the  least  offence.  Thus 
the  pain  of  heat  or  cold,  when  the  idea  of  it  is  revived  in 
one  minds,  gives  us  no  disturbance;  which,  when  felt,  waa 
very  troublesome,  and  is  again,  when  actually  repeated ; 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  disorder  the  external  object 
causes  in  our  body,  when  applied  to  it.*  Finally  (d), 'our 
Bcnses  in  many  cases  bear  wikiess  to  the  truth  of  each  other's 
report,  concerning  the  existence  of  sensible  things  without 
ua.  He  that  sees  a  fire  may,  if  he  doubt  whether  it  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  bare  fancy,  feel  it  too.'  Then  conies  the 
conclusion,  dangerously  quaHHed !  '  WTien  our  senses  do 
actually  convey  into  our  understandings  any  idea,  we  can- 
not but  be  satisfied  that  there  doth  something  at  that  time 
really  exist  without  ua,  which  doth  affect  our  senses,  and  by 
them  give  notice  of  itself  to  our  apprehensive  faculties,  and 
actually  produce  that  idea  which  we  then  perceive ;  and  we 
cannot  so  far  distrust  their  testimony  as  to  doubt  that  such 
collections  of  simple  ideas,  as  we  have  observed  by  our  senses 
1o  be  united  together,  actually  exist  together.  But  this 
knowledge  extends  as  far  as  the  present  testimony  of  our 
senses,  employed  about  particular  objects,  that  do  then  affect 
them,  and  no  further.  For  if  I  saw  such  a  collection  of 
simple  ideas  as  is  wont  to  be  called  man,  existing  tc^ether 
one  minute  since,  and  am  now  alone ;  I  cannot  be  certain 
that  the  same  man  exists  uow,  since  there  is  no  necessary 
connexion  of  hia  existence  a  minute  since  with  his  existence 
now.  By  a  thousand  ways  ho  may  cease  to  be,  since  I  had 
the  testimony  of  my  senses  for  hia  existence.'  {Book  iv. 
chap.  xi.  sec,  9.) 

59.  Upon  the  '  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  things,'  tlii 
established,  it  haa  to  be  remarked  in  the  first  place  thai 
after  all,  according  to  Locke's  explicit  statement,  it  is  not 
properly  knowledge.  It  is  '  an  assurance  that  deserves  the 
name  of  knowledge '  {Book  iv.  chap,  ii,  sec.  14,  and  xi.  sec.  3), 
yet  being  neither  itself  an  intuition  of  agreement  between 
ideti^,  nor  rosolublo  into  a  series  of  such  intuitions,  the  de- 
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finition  of  knowledge  excludes  it.  Only  if  existence  were 
itself  an  ^  idea,'  would  the  consciousness  of  the  agreement 
of  the  idea  with  it  be  a  case  of  knowledge ;  but  to  make 
existence  an  idea  is  to  make  the  whole  question  about  the 
agreement  of  ideas,  as  such,  with  existence,  as  such,  unmean- 
ing. To  seek  escape  from  this  dilemma  by  calling  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  agreement  in  question  an  ^  assurance ' 
instead  of  knowledge  is  a  mere  verbal  subterfuge.  There 
can  be  no  assurance  of  agreement  between  an  idea  and  that 
which  is  no  object  of  consciousness  at  all.  If,  however, 
existence  is  an  object  of  consciousness,  it  can,  according  to 
Locke,  be  nothing  but  an  idea,  and  the  question  as  to  the 
assurance  of  agreement  is  no  less  unmeaning  than  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  knowledge  of  it.  The  raising  of  the  question 
in  fact,  as  Locke  puts  it,  implies  the  impossibility  of  answer- 
ing it.  It  cannot  be  raised  with  any  significance,  unless 
existence  is  external  to  and  other  than  an  idea.  It  cannot 
be  answered  unless  existence  is,  or  is  given  in,  an  object  of 
consciousness,  i.  e.  an  idea. 

60.  As  usual,  Locke  disguises  this  difficulty  from  himself,  Locke'a  ac- 
because  in  answering  the  question  he  alters  it.   The  question,  ^e^esti- 
as  he  asks  it^  is  whether,  given  the  idea,  we  can  have  posterior  mony  of 
assurance  of  something  else  corresponding  to  it.     The  ques-  J^ndePBhlt 
tion,  as  he  answers  ity  is  whether  the  idea  includes  the  con-  question 
sciousness  of  a  real  thing  as  a  constituent ;  and  the  answer  "j!^j^* 
consists  in  the  simple  assertion,  variously  repeated,  that  it  super- 
does.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  answer  to  the  latter  ^^o^^- 
question  does  not  answer,  but  renders  unmeaning,  the  ques- 
tion as  it  is  originally  asked.     If,  according  to  Locke's  own 
showing,  there  is  nowhere  for  anything  to  be  found  by  us  but 
in  our  *  ideas  '  or  our  consciousness — if  the  thing  is  given  in 
and  with  the  idea,  so  that  the  idea  is  merely  the  thing  ex 
parte  nostrd — then  to  ask  if  the  idea  agrees  with  the  thing  is 
as  futile  as  to  ask  whether  hearing  agrees  with  sound,  or  the 
voice  with  the  words  it  utters.     That  the  thing  is  so  given  is 
implied  throughout  Locke's  statement  of  the  *  assurance  we 
have  of  the  existence  of  material  beings,'  as  well  as  of  the 
confirmations  of  this  assurance.     If  the  ^  idea  which  I  call 
white '  means  the  knowledge  that  *  the  property  or  accident 
(i.  e.  whose  appearance  before  my  eyes  always  causes  that 
idea)  doth  really  exist  and  hath  a  being  without  me,'  then 
consciousness  of  existence — outward,  permanent,  substantive, 
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and  causatiTe  exietence — te  involved  in  tlie  Idea,  and  no  ul- 
terior question  of  agreement  between  idea  and  existence  can 
properly  arise.  But  unless  tKe  simple  idea  is  so  interpreted, 
tiie  senses  have  no  testimony  to  give.  If  it  is  bo  interpreted, 
no  extraneous  '  reason  to  relj  upon  the  testimony '  can  be 
discovered,  for  sucb  reason  can  only  be  a  repetition  of  the 
testimony  itself, 

61.  This  becomes  clearer  upon  a  view  of  the  confirmations 
of  the  testimony,  as  Locke  gives  them.  They  all,  we  may 
remark  by  the  way,  preenppose  a  distinction  between  the 
simple  idea  oa  originally  represented  and  the  same  as  recalled 
or  revived.  This  distinction,  fixed  by  the  verbal  one  between 
'  impression '  and  '  idea,'  we  shall  find  constantly  maintained 
and  all- important  in  Hume's  system ;  but  in  Locke,  though 
upon  it  (as  we  shall  see)  vests  his  distinction  between  real 
and  nominal  essence  and  his  confinement  of  general  know* 
ledge  to  the  latter,  it  seems  only  to  turn  up  as  an  afterthought. 
In  the  account  of  the  reality  and  adequacy  of  ideas  it  dues 
not  appear  at  all.  There  the  distinction  is  merely  between 
the  simple  idea,  as  such,  and  the  complex,  as  such,  without 
any  further  discrimination  of  the  simple  idea  as  originally 
produced  from  the  same  as  recalled.  So,  too,  in  the  opening 
iiccount  of  the  reception  of  simple  ideas  (Book  ii.  chap.  lii. 
sec.  1),  '  Perception,'  'Retention,'  and  'Discerning*  are  all 
reckoned  together  as  alike  forms  of  the  pajuiviti/  of  the  wind, 
in  contrast  with  its  activity  in  combination  and  abstraction, 
though  retention  and  discerning  have  been  previously  de- 
scribed in  terms  which  imply  activity.  In  the '  confirmations' 
before  us,  hoirever,  the  distinction  between  the  originally 
produced  and  tlie  revived  is  essential. 

62.  The  first  turns  upon  the  impossibility  of  producing  an 
idea  de  mouo  without  the  action  of  sensitive  oi^ns ;  the  two 
next  upon  the  difierence  between  the  idea  as  produced  through 
these  organs  and  the  like  idea  as  revived  at  the  will  of  tbe 
individual.  It  is  hence  infi.'rred  that  the  idea  as  originally 
produced  is  the  work  of  a  thing,  which  must  exist  in  remm 
natiird,  and  by  way  of  a  fourth  '  confirmation  '  the  man  who 
doubtu  this  in  the  case  of  one  sensation  is  invited  to  try  it  in 
another.  If,  on  seeing  a  fire,  he  thinks  it '  bare  fancy,'  i.  e. 
doubts  whether  his  idea  is  caused  by  a  thing,  let  him  put  hia 
hand  into  it.  This  last '  confirmation  '  need  not  he  further 
noticed  here,  since  the  operation  of  a  producing  thing  ifl  aa 
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certain  or  as  doubtfol  for  one  sensation  as  for  another.*  Two 
certainties  are  not  more  snre  than  one,  nor  can  two  doubts 
make  a  certainty.  The  other  '  confirmations '  alike  lie  in  the 
words  ^  product '  and  ^  organ.'  A  man  has  a  certain  '  idea  :' 
afterwards  he  has  another  like  it,  but  differing  in  liveliness 
and  in  the  accompanying  pleasure  or  pain.  K  he  already 
has,  or  if  the  ideas  seyerally  bring  with  them,  the  idea  of  a 
producing  outward  thing  to  which  parts  of  his  body  are 
organs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  self '  having  power '  on  the 
other,  then  the  liveliness,  and  the  accompanying  pleasure  or 
pain,  may  become  indications  of  the  action  of  the  thing,  as 
their  absence  may  be  so  of  the  action  of  the  man's  self;  but 
not  otherwise.  Locke  throughout,  in  speaking  of  the  simple 
ideas  as  produced  or  recalled,  implies  that  they  cany  with 
them  the  consciousness  of  a  cause,  either  an  outward  thing 
or  the  self,  and  only  by  so  doing  can  he  find  in  them  the 
needful  ^  confirmations '  of  the  ^  testimony  of  the  senses.' 
This  testimony  is  confirmed  just  because  it  distinguishes 
of  itself  between  the  work  of  '  nature,'  which  is  real,  and 
the  work  of  the  man,  which  is  a  fiction.  In  other  words, 
the  confirmation  is  nothing  else  than  the  testimony  itself 
— a  testimony  which,  as  we  have  seen,  since  it  supposes 
consciousness,  as  such,  to  be  consciousness  of  a  thingy 
eliminates  by  anticipation  the  question  as  to  the  agreement 
of  consciousness  with  things,  as  with  the  extraneous. 

63.  The  distinction  between  the  real  and  the  fantastic,  xhis  as- 
according  to  the  passages  under  consideration,  thus  depends  criptlon 
upon  that  between  the  work  of  nature  and  the  work  of  man.  "^^  ^ 
It  is  the  confusion  between  the  two  works  that  renders  the  seDsstion 
fantastic  possible,  while  it  is  the  consciousness  of  the  distinc-  j^^nted 
tion  that  sets  us  upon  correcting  it.     Where  all  is  the  work  relatiooA. 
of  man  and  professes  to  be  no  more,  as  in  the  case  of  *  mixed 
modes,'  there  is  no  room  for  the  fantastic  (Book  u.  chap.  xxx. 
sec.  4,  and  Book  iv.  chap.  iv.  sec.  7) ;    and  where  there  is 
ever  so  much  of  the  fantastic,  it  would  not  be  so  for  us,  un- 
less we  were  conscious  of  a  *  work  of  nature,'  to  which  to 
oppose  it.     But  on  looking  a  little  closer  we  find  that  to  be 
conscious  of  an  idea  as  the  work  of  nature,  in  opposition  to 

■  To  feel  the  object,  in  the  senie  of      we  come   to  consider  his    doctrine  of 
Uraching  it,  had  a  special  significance      '  real  essence,'  as  constituted  by  primary 
for  Locke,  since  touch  with  him  was  the      qualities  of  bodj.     See  below,  para* 
primazy  'rerelation'   of  body,  as  the      graph  101. 
•ulid.    More  will  be  said  of  this  when 
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tlie  ivork  of  man,  ia  to  be  conscioiis  of  it  under  relatioi 
which,  according  to  Locke,  are  the  inventions  of  man.  It 
nothing  else  than  to  be  conscious  of  it  as  the  result  of '  some- 
thing having  power  to  produce  it '  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxxi.  aec. 
2),  i.e.  of  a  subBtance,  to  which  it  is  related  as  a  qnality. 
'  Nature '  is  just  the  '  something  we  know  not  what,'  which 
is  substance  according  to  the  '  abstract  idea '  thereof.  Pro- 
ducing ideas,  it  exercises  powers,  as  it  essentiallj  belon(f3  to 
substance  to  do,  according  to  our  complex  idea  of  it.  (Book 
IT.  chap,  xxiii,  sees.  9,  10.)  But  substance,  according  to 
Locke,  wliether  as  absti-act  or  complex  idea,  is  the  '  work- 
manship of  the  mind,'  and  power,  as  a  relation  (Book  ii. 
chap.  xxi.  sec.  3,  and  chap,  xxv.  sec.  8),  '  is  not  contained  in 
the  real  existence  of  things.'  Again,  the  idea  of  substance, 
as  a  source  of  power,  is  the  same  as  the  idea  of  cause. 
'  Whatever  is  considered  by  us  to  operate  to  the  producing 
any  particular  simple  idea,  which  did  not  before  eKist,  hath 
thereby  in  our  minds  the  relation  of  a  cause.'  (Book  ii,  chap, 
xxvi.  sec.  1.)  But  the  idea  of  cause  ia  not  one  '  that  tho  A. 
mind  has  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,'  but  one 
it  gets  by  its  own  act  in  'bringing  things  to,  and  settii 
them  bj',  one  another.'  {Book  ii.  chap.  xxv.  sec.  1.)  Thus 
it  is  with  the  very  ideas,  which  are  the  workmanship  of 
that  the  simple  idea  baa  to  be  clothed  upon,  in  order  to  '  tes- 
tify '  to  its  being  real,  L  e.  (in  Locke's  sense)  not  the  woric- 
of  man. 

64.  Thus  invested,  the  simple  idea  has  clearly  lost  its 
plicity.  It  ia  not  the  momentary,  -isolated  consciousness, 
'  but  the  representation  of  a  thing  determined  by  relations  to 
other  things  in  an  order  of  nature,  and  causing  an  in£nite 
series  of  resembling  sensations  to  which  a  common  name  is 
applied.  Thus  in  all  the  instances  of  sensuous  testimony 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  before  us,  it  is  not  really  a  simple 
sensation  that  is  spoken  of,  but  a  sensation  referred  to  a 
thing — not  a  mere  smell,  or  taste,  or  sight,  op  feeling,  but 
the  smell  of  a  rose,  the  taste  of  a  pine-apple,  the  sight  of 
the  sun,  the  feeling  of  fire.  (Book  iv.  chap.  xi.  sees.  4-7.) 
Immediately  afterwards,  however,  reverting  or  attempting  ttt 
revert  to  his  strict  doctrine  of  the  mere  individuality  of 
simple  idea,  he  says  that  tlie  testimony  of  the  senses  ii 
'  present  testimony  employed  about  particular  objects, 
do  then  affect  them,"  and  that  sensitive  knowledge  exi 
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BO  farther  than  such  testimony.  This  statement,  taken  by 
itself,  is  ambiguous.  Does  it  mean  that  sensation  testifies 
to  the  momentary  presence  to  the  individual  of  a  continuous 
existence,  or  is  the  existence  itself  as  momentary  as  its  pre- 
sence to  sense  ?  The  instance  that  follows  does  not  remove 
the  doubt.  ^  K  I  saw  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas  as  is 
wont  to  be  called  mcmy  existing  together  one  minute  since, 
and  am  now  alone ;  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  same  man 
exists  now,  since  there  is  no  necessary  connection  of  his 
existence  a  minute  since  with  his  existence  now/  (Book  iv, 
chap.  xi.  sec.  9.)  At  first  sight,  these  words  might  seem  to 
decide  that  the  existence  is  merely  coincident  with  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sensation — a  decision  fatal  to  the  distinction 
between  the  real  and  fantastic,  since,  if  the  thing  is  only 
present  with  the  sensation,  there  can  be  no  combination  of 
qualities  in  reality  other  than  the  momentary  coincidence  of 
sensations  in  us.  Memory  or  imagination,  indeed,  might 
recall  these  in  a  different  order  from  that  in  which  they 
originally  occurred ;  but,  if  this  original  order  had  no  being 
after  the  occurrence,  there  could  be  no  ground  for  contrasting 
it  with  the  order  of  reproduction  as  the  real  with  the  merely 
apparent. 

65.  In  the  very  sentence,  however,  where  Locke  restricts  such  re- 
the  testimony  of  sensation  to  existence  present  along  with  it,  ftnction, 
he  uses  language  inconsistent  with  this  restriction.     The  tained, 
particular  existence  which  he  instances  as  *  testified  to '  is  ^^^j^ 
that  of  *  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas  as  is  wont  to  be  testimony 
called  man.'     But  these  ideas  can  only  be  present  in  succes-  unmean- 
sion.    (See  Book  ii.  chap.  vii.  sec.  9,  and  chap.  xiv.  sec.  3.) 
Even  the  surface  of  the  man's  body  can  only  be  taken  in  by 
successive  acts  of  vision ;  and,  more  obviously,  the  states  of 
consciousness  in  which  his  qualities  of  motion  and  action 
are  presented  occupy  separate  times.     If  then  sensation  only 
testifies  to  an  existence  present  along  with  it,  how  can  it 
testify  to  the  co-existence  (say)  of  an  erect  attitude,  of  which 
I  have  a  present  sight,  with  the  risibility  which  I  saw  a 
minute  ago  ?     How  can  the  *  collection  of  ideas  wont  to  be 
called  man,'  as  co-ezistingy  be  formed  at  all  9  and,  if  it  cannot, 
how  can  the  present  existence  of  an  object  so-called  be  tes- 
tified to  by  sense  any  more  than  the  past?     The  same  doc- 
trine, which  is  fatal  to  the  supposition  of  *  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  man's  existence  a  minute  since  and  \i\A 
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qualities  at  all.  It  does  n 
mean  that,  for  anything  we  know,  the  man  may  have  died. 
Of  course  he  may,  and  yetthere  may  be  continuity  of  existence 
according  to  natural  laws,  though  not  one  for  which  we 
have  the  testimony  of  present  sense,  between  the  living  body 
and  the  dead.  What  Locke  had  in  his  mind  was  the  notiou 
that,  as  existence  is  testified  to  only  by  present  sensation, 
and  each  sensation  is  merely  individual  and  momentar), 
there  could  be  no  testimony  to  the  continued  existence  of 
anything.  He  could  not,  however,  do  such  violence  to  the 
actual  fabric  of  knowledge  as  would  Lave  been  implied  in  the 
logical  development  of  this  doctrine,  and  thus  he  allowed 
himself  to  speak  of  sense  as  testifying  to  the  co-existence  of 
sensible  qualities  in  a  thing,  though  the  individual  sensation 
could  only  testify  to  the  presence  of  one  at  a  time,  and  could 
never  testify  to  their  iiaieMs  in  a  common  cause  at  alL  This 
testimony  to  co-exiatence  in  a  present  thing  once  admitted, 
he  naturally  allowed  himself  in  the  further  assumption  tha} 
the  testimony,  on  its  recurrence,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
co-existence  and  the  same  thing.  The  existence  of  the  sai 
man  {he  evidently  supposes),  to  which  sensation  testified  an 
hour  ago,  may  be  testified  to  by  a  like  sensation  now.  This 
means  that  resemblance  of  sensation  becomes  identity  of  a 
thing — that  like  sensations  occurring  at  different  times 
interpreted  as  representing  the  same  thing,  which  co 
nuously  exists,  though  not  testiiied  to  by  sense,  between 
times. 

66.  In  short,  as  we  have  seen  the  simple  idea  of  sensation 
emerge  from  Locke's  inquiry  as  to  the  beginning  of  know- 
ledge transformed  into  the  judgment, '  I  have  an  idea  different 
from  other  ideas  which  I  did  not  make  for  myself,'  so  now 
from  the  inquiry  as  to  the  correspondence  between  knowledge 
and  reality  it  emerges  as  the  consciousness  of  a  thing  now 
acting  upon  me,  which  has  continued  to  exist  since  it  acted 
on  me  before,  and  in  which,  as  in  a  common  cause,  have 
existed  together  powers  to  affect  me  which  have  never  affected 
me  together.  If  in  the  one  form  the  operation  of  thought 
in  sense,  the  '  creation  of  the  understanding '  within  the  sim- 
ple idea,  is  only  latent  or  potential,  in  the  other  it  is  actual 
and  ex])licit.  The  relations  of  substance  and  quality,  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  of   identity — all  'inventions  of  the 
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mind  ' — are  neceeaarily  involved  iu  the  icnmeJiate,  eponta- 
ueoas  Wtimony  of  passive  sense. 

67.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  upon  the  first  of  these,  tlie  I 
relation  of  substance  and  qualitj',  that  our  examina-tion  of  ^ 
Locke's  Eaaay  haa  so  far  chiefly  gathered.  In  this  it  follows  t 
the  course  taken  by  Locke  himself.  Of  theideaof  subatauce,  ? 
eo  nomine,  he  treats  at  large:  of  cause  and  identity  (apart 
from  the  special  question  of  personal  identity)  he  says  Uttle. 
So,  too,  the  *  report  of  the  senses  *  is  commonly  exhibited  as 
announcing  the  seneible  qnalities  of  a  thing  rather  than  the 
agency  of  a  cause  or  continuity  of  existence.  The  difference, 
of  course,  is  mainly  verbal.  Sensible  qualities  being,  as  Locke 
constantly  insists,  nothing  but '  powers  to  operate  on  onr 
senses  '  directly  or  indirectly,  the  substance  or  thing,  as  the 
source  of  thdse,  takes  the  character  of  a  cause.  Again,  as 
the  sensible  quality  is  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  suuic  in 
manifold  separate  cases  of  being  felt,  it  has  identity  in  con- 
trast with  the  variety  of  these  cases,  even  as  the  thing  has, 
on  its  part,  in  contrast  with  the  variety  of  ita  qualities. 
Something,  however,  remains  to  be  said  of  Locke's  treat- 
ment of  the  ideas  of  cause  and  identity  in  the  short  passages 
where  he  treats  of  them  expressly.  Here,  too,  we  shall  find 
the  same  contrast  between  tlie  given  and  the  invented,  tacitly 
contradicted  by  an  account  of  the  given  in  terms  of  the 
invented. 

68.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  according  to  Locke's  1 
general  statement  as  to  relation,  must  be  something '  not  con-  J 
tained  in  the  real  existence  of  things,  but  extraneous  and  i^ 
eupcrindaced.'     (Book  n.  chap.  xxv.  sec.  8.}     It  is  a  'com-  " 
pk'x  idea,'  not  belonging  to  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  ii 
which  the  mind  makes  by  its  own  act.     (Book  ii.  chap  xii. 
sees.  1,  7,  and  chap,  xxv.  sec.  1.)     Its  origin,  however,  is  thus 
described : — '  In  the  notice  that  our  senses  take  of  the  con- 
stant vicissitude  of  tliinga,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  several 
particular,  both  qualities  and  substances,  begin  to  exist ;  and 
that  they  receive  this  their  existence  from  the  due  application 
and  operation  of  some  other  being.     From  this  observation 
we  get  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect.     That  which  produces 
any  eimple  or  complex  idea  we  denote  by  the  general  name 
cause ;  and  that  which  is  produced,  effect.     Thus,  finding 
that  ia  that  substance  which  we  call  wax,  fluidity,  which  is 

R  Bimple  idea  that  was  not  in  it  before,  is  constauUy  ^lO- 
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dueed  by  tbe  application  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  we  call 
the  simple  idea  of  heat,  in  relation  to  fluidity  in  wai,  the 
CftUBe  of  it,  and  fluidity  the  effect.  So,  also,  finding  that  the 
substance,  wood,  which  is  a  certain  collection  of  simple  ideas 
so-called,  by  the  apphcation  of  fire  is  turned  into  another 
enbstance  called  aahes,  i.e.  another  complex  idea,  coneisting 
of  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  quite  different  from  that  com- 
plex idea  which  we  call  wood ;  we  consider  fire,  in  relation 
to  ashes,  as  cause,  and  the  ashes  as  effect.'  Here  we  find 
that  the  '  given,'  upon  which  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
is  '  superinduced  '  or  from  which  the  '  idea  of  it  is  got '  (to 
give  Locke  the  benefit  of  both  expressions),  professedly,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  sentence  of  the  passage  quoted,  involves 
the  complex  or  derived  idea  of  substance.  The  sentence,  in- 
deed, is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  double  refraction  which 
arises  from  redundant  phraseology.  Our  senses  are  supposed 
to  '  take  notice  of  a  constant  vicissitude  of  things,'  or  sub- 
stances. Thereupon  we  observe,  what  is  necessarily  implied 
in  this  vicissitude,  a  beginning  of  existence  in  substances  or 
their  qualities,  '  received  from  the  due  application  or  opera- 
tion of  some  other  being."  Thereupon  we  infer,  what  is 
simply  another  name  for  existence  thus  given  and  received, 
a  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  ITius  not  only  does  the  daiam 
of  the  process  of 'invention'  in  question,  i.e.  the  observation 
of  change  in  a  thing,  involve  a  derived  idea,  but  a  derivedj 
idea  which  presupposes  just  this  process  of  invention. 

69.  Here  again  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  notii 
that  Locke's  obvious  petifio  prhielpii  might  be  avoided 
a  better  statement  without  essential  change  in  his  doctrine 
of  ideas.  It  is  true  that '  a  notice  of  the  vicissitude  of  things  • 
includes  that  '  invention  of  the  imderstanding '  which  it  is 
supposed  to  suggest,  but  state  the  primary  knowledge  other- 
wise— reduce  the  vicissitude  of  things,  as  it  ought  to  be  re- 
duced, in  order  to  make  Locke  consistent,  to  the  mere  multi- 
plicity of  sensations — and  the  appearance  of  suggestion 
ceases.  Change  or  '  vicissitude  '  is  quite  other  than  mero 
diversity.  It  is  diversity  relative  to  something  which  main- 
tains an  identity.  This  identity,  which  ulterior  analysis  may 
Bud  in  a  '  law  of  natiu^,'  Locke  found  in '  things '  or '  sub- 
stances.' By  the  same  unconscious  subreption,  by  which 
with  him  a  sensible  thing  takes  the  place  of  sensation, '  vi- 
daaitude  of  things '  takes  the  place  of  multiplicity  of  senea- 
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tions,  carrying  with  it  the  observation  that  the  changed  state 
of  the  thing  is  due  to  something  else.  The  mere  multiplicity 
of  sensations  could  convey  no  such  *  observation,'  any  more 
than  the  sight  of  counters  in  a  row  would  convey  the  notion 
that  one  *  received  its  existence  *  from  the  other.  Only  so 
£ELr  as  the  manifold  appearances  are  referred,  as  its  vicissi- 
tudes, to  something  which  remains  one,  does  any  need  ot 
accounting  for  their  diverse  existence,  or  in  consequence  any 
observation  of  its  derivation  *  from  some  other  being,'  arise. 
Locke,  it  is  true,  after  stating  that  it  is  upon  a  notice  of  the 
vicissitude  of  things  that  the  observation  in  question  rests, 
goes  on  to  speak  as  if  an  origination  of  substances,  which  is 
just  the  opposite  of  their  vicissitude,  might  be  observed ;  and 
the  second  instance  of  production  which  he  gives — that  of 
ashes  upon  the  burning  of  wood — seems  intended  for  an  in- 
stance of  the  production  of  a  substance,  as  distinct  from  the 
production  of  a  quality.  He  is  here,  however,  as  he  often 
does,  using  the  term  *  substance '  loosely,  for  *  a  certain  col- 
lection of  simple  ideas,'  without  reference  to  the  *  substratum 
wherein  they  do  subsist,'  which  he  would  have  admitted  to 
be  ultimately  the  same  for  the  wood  and  for  the  ashes.  The 
conception,  indeed,  of  such  a  substratum,  whether  vaguely 
as  *  nature,'  or  more  precisely  as  a  *  real  constitution  of  in- 
sensible parts'  (Book  in.  chap.  iii.  sees.  18,  &c.),  governed 
all  his  speculation,  and  rendered  to  him  what  he  here  calls 
substance  virtually  a  mode,  and  its  production  properly  a 
*  vicissitude.' 

70.  We  thus  find  that  it  is  only  so  far  as  simple  ideas  are  j.  .   .    ^ 
referred  to  things — only  so  far  as  each  in  turn,  to  use  Locke's  cause  bw 
instance,  is  regarded  as  an  appearance  '  in  a  substance  which  Y^  ^  P^^ 
was  not  in  it  before ' — that  our  sensitive  experience,  the  sup-  tive  ex- 
posed datum  of  knowledge,  is  an  experience  of  the  vicissi-  p«'rience  in 
tudes  of  things ;  and  again,  that  only  as  an  experience  of  got  from 
such  vicissitude  does  it  frimish  the  *  observation  from  which  it. 
we  get  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect.'     But  the  reference  of  a 
sensation  to  a  sensible  thing  i^eans  its  reference  to  a  cause. 
Li  other  words,,  the  invented  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
must  be  found  in  the  primary  experience  in  order  that  it  may 
be  got  from  it.  * 

*  Locke*8  contradiction  of  himself  in  it  his  account  of  the  idea  of  power. 

Tf^gaad  to  this  relation  might  be  cxhi-  The  two  are  precisely  similar,  the  idea 

bited  in  a  stiU  more  striking  light  by  of  power  being  represented  as  got  by  a 

putting  side  hj  side  with  hie  account  of  notice  of  tho  alteration  of  &\mp\c  \<!l\:v\i 
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71.  The  same  holila  of  that  other  '  product  of  the  n 
the  relation  of  identity.  This  '  idea '  according  to  Locks,  t 
formed  when,  '  considering  anything  as  existing  at  any  cle- 
termined  time  and  place,  we  compare  it  with  itself  existing 
at  another  time.'  '  In  thia  consists  identity,*  he  adds, '  when 
the  ideaa  it  is  attributed  to,  vary  not  at  all  from  what  they 
were  that  moment  wherein  we  consider  their  former  existence, 
and  to  which  we  compare  the  present ;  for  we  never  finding 
nor  conceiving  it  possible  that  two  things  of  the  same  kind 
should  exist  in  the  same  place  at  the  Sdme  time,  we  righlly 
conclude  that  whatever  exists  anywhere,  atany  time,  excludes 
all  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  there  itself  alone.  When,  there- 
fore, we  demand  whether  anything  be  tliu  same  or  no?  it 
refers  always  to  something  that  existed  siich  a  time  in  such 
a  place,  which  it  was  certain  at  that  instant  was  the  same 
with  itself,  and  no  other ;  from  whence  it  follows  that  one 
thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  existence,  nor  two  things 
one  beginning ;  it  being  impossible  for  two  things  of  the 
same  kind  to  be  or  exist  in  the  same  instant  in  the  very  same 
place,  or  one  and  the  same  thing  in  difi'erent  places.  That, 
therefore,  tliat  had  one  beginning,  is  the  same  thing ;  and 
that  which  had  a  different  beginning  in  time  and  place  from 
that  is  not  the  same,  but  diverse.'  He  goes  on  to  inquire 
about  the  principium  individuations,  which  he  decides  is 
'  existence  itself,  which  determines  a  being  of  any  sort  to  a 
particular  time  and  place,  incommunicable  to  two  beings  of 
the  same  kind  ...  for  being  at  that  instant  what  it  is  and 
nothing  else,  it  is  the  same,  and  so  must  continue  as  long  as 
its  existence  is  continued ;  for  so  long  it  will  be  the  same, 
and  no  other.'     (Book  ii.  chap,  xxvii.  sees,  1^ — 3). 

72.  It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  with  regard  to  identibf, 
as  wttli  regard  to  cause  and  effect,  that  no  distinction 
according  to  Locke  can  legitimately  be  made  between  the 
relation  and  the  idea  of  the  relation.  As  to  substance,  it  ia 
tme,  he  was  driven  in  his  controversy  with  Stillingfleet  to 
distinguish  between  'the  being  and  the  idea  thereof,' but 
in  dealing  with  relation  he  does  not  attempt  any  such  vio- 
lence to  his  proper  system,     Between  the  'idea'  as  such  and 


ni  tbingB  wilhoDt  (Book  II.  chap.  xii. 
nc,  1),  ju»t  as  the  idea  of  rniue  itnd 
rffect  IB.  Power,  loo,  !io  exprBSolj  aajt, 
ig  a  rclnt.ion.  Yet,  ulTiiough  Ihv  ulm  of 
it,  both  as  denved  uml  ub    '       '  '  * 
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'being'  as  such,  hia  'new  imy  of  ideas,*  as  Stillingfleet 
plaintirelj  called  it,  left  no  fair  room  for  distinction.  In 
this  indeed  lay  its  permanent  value  for  Bpecnlatire  thought. 
The  distinction  by  which  alone  it  could  consistently  seek  to 
replace  the  old  one,  so  as  to  meet  the  esigeuciea  of  language 
and  knowledge,  was  that  between  simple  ideas,  as  given  and 
uecessarilj  real,  and  the  reproductions  or  combinations  iu 
which  the  mind  may  alter  them.  But  since  every  relation 
implies  a  putting  together  oF  ideas,  and  isthuaalways,  as  Locke 
avoivs,  a  complex  idea  or  the  work  of  the  mind,  a  distinction 
between  its  being  and  the  idea  thereof,  in  that  sense  of  the 
distinction  in  which  alone  it  can  ever  be  consistently  admitted 
by  Locke,  was  clearly  inadmissible.  Thus  in  the  passages 
before  us  the  relation  of  identity  is  not  explicitly  treated  as 
an  original '  being '  or  '  existence.'  It  is  an  idea  formed  by 
the  mind  upon  a  certain  '  considei-ation  of  things'  being  or 
existent.  But  on  looking  closely  at  Locke's  account,  we  find 
that  it  is  only  so  far  as  it  already  belongs  to,  nay  constitutes, 
the  things,  that  it  is  formed  upon  consideration  of  them. 

73.  When  it  is  said  that  the  idea  of  identity,  or  of  any  other  i 
relation,  is  formed  upon  consideration  of  things  as  existing  J 
in  a  certain  way,  this  is  naturally  understood  to  mean — indeed,  f 
othervrise  it  is  unmeaning — that  the  things  are  first  known  as  ' 
existing,  and  that  afterwards  the  idea  of  the  relation  in  ques- 
tion ia  formed.  But  according  to  Locke,  as  we  have  seen,' 
the  first  and  simplest  act  of  knowledge  possible  is  the  percep- 
tioa  of  identity  between  ideas.  Either  then  the  *  things,' 
npOD  consideration  of  which  the  idea  of  identity  is  formed, 
are  not  known  at  all,  or  the  knowledge  of  them  involves  the 
very  idea  afterwards  formed  on  consideration  of  them.  Locke, 
having  at  wluiteTer  cost  of  self-contradiction  to  make  his 
theory  fit  the  exigencies  of  language,  virtually  adopts  the 
latter  alternative,  though  with  an  ambiguity  of  expression 
which  makes  a  definite  meaning  difficult  to  elicit.  We  have, 
however,  the  positive  statement  to  begin  with,  that  the 
comparison  in  which  the  relation  originates,  is  of  a  thing 
with  itself  as  existing  at  another  time.  Again,  the  'ideas' 
(used  interchangeably  with  "things'),  to  which  identity  is 
attributed,  '  vary  not  at  all  from  what  they  were  at  that 
moment  wherein  we  consider  their  former  existence.'  It  ia 
liere  clearly  implied  that  'things'  or 'ideas' taisi,  i.e.  are 
*  See  above,  pangrapb  25. 
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given  to  ns  in  the  spontaneous  conscioiisneas  whicli  we  do 
not  make,  as  each  one  and  tie  saine  throughout  a  multiplicity 
of  timea.  This,  again,  means  that  the  relation  of  identity  or 
BameneBS,  i.e.  unity  of  thing  under  multiplicity  of  appearance, 
belongs  to  or  consists  in  the  '  very  being '  of  those  given 
objects  of  consciousness,  whicli  are  in  Locke's  sense  the  real, 
and  upon  which  according  to  him  all  relation  is  auperindaced 
by  an  after-act  of  thought.  So  long  aa  each  such  object 
'  continues  to  exiat,'  so  long  its  '  aamt-ness  with  itaelf  must 
continue,'  and  this  sameness  is  the  complex  idea,  the  relation, 
of  identity.  Just  as  before,  following  Locke's  lead,  we  found 
the  simple  idea,  aa  the  element  of  knowledge,  become  com- 
plex— a  perceived  identity  of  ideas ;  so  now  mere  existence, 
the  '  verj'  being  of  things'  (which  with  Locke  is  only  another 
name  for  the  simple  idea),  resolves  itself  into  a  relation, 
which  it  requires  'consideration  by  the  mind'  to  constitute. 
74.  The  process  of  self-contradiction,  bywhich  a'creation 
of  the  mind '  finds  its  way  into  the  real  or  given,  must  also 
appear  in  a  contradictory  conception  of  the  real  itself.  Kept 
pure  of  all  that  Locke  reckons  intellectual  fiction,  it  can  be 
nothing  but  a  simple  chaos  of  individual  units :  only  by  the 
superinduction  of  relatiou  can  there  be  sameness,  or  con- 
tinuity of  existence,  in  the  minutest  of  these  for  successive 
moments.  Locke  presents  it  arbitrarily  under  the  conception 
of  mere  individuality  or  of  continuity,  according  as  its  difl- 
tinction  from  the  work  of  the  mind,  or  its  intelligible  content, 
happens  to  be  before  him.  A  like  see-saw  in  hia  account  of 
the  individuality  and  generality  of  ideaa  haa  already  been 
noticed.'  In  his  discussion  of  identity  the  contradiction  is 
partly  disguised  by  a  confusion  between  mere  unity  oti  the 
one  hand,  and  sameness  or  unity  in  difference,  on  the  other. 
Thus,  after  starting  with  an  account  of  identity  as  belonging 
to  ideas  which  are  the  same  at  different  iimes,  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  a  thing  ae  tbe  same  with  iteelf,  at  a  single  instant. 
So,  too,  by  the  ynWiptum  individualionis,  he  underatAnds 
'  existence  itself,  which  determines  a  being  of  any  sort  to  a 
particular  time  and  place.'  Aa  it  is  clear  from  the  context 
that  by  the  yrinclpimti  individvationin  he  meant  the  source 
of  identity  or  sameness,  it  will  follow  that  by  '  sameness '  he 
understood  aiugleness  of  a  thing  in  a  single  time  and  place. 
Whence  then  the   plurality,  without  which  '  ' 

>  See  aboTC,  paragi?  iihii  13,  Dod  Lb«  roUowinK. 
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nnmeaning?  In  fact,  Locke,  having  excluded  it  in  his  defi- 
uition,  covertly  brings  it  back  again  in  his  instance,  which  is 
that  of  *an  atom,  i.e.  a  continued  body  under  one  immutable 
superficies,  existing  in  a  determined  time  and  place.'  This, 
*  considered  in  any  instant  of  its  existence,  is  in  that  instant 
the  same  with  itself.'  But  it  is  so  because — and,  if  we  suppose 
the  consideration  of  plurality  of  times  excluded,  only  because 
— it  is  a  '  continued '  body,  which  implies,  though  its  place  be 
determined,  that  it  exists  in  a  'plurality  of  parts  of  space. 
Either  this  plurality,  or  that  of  instants  of  its  existence,  must 
be  recognised  in  contrast  with  the  unity  of  body,  if  this  unity 
is  to  become  *  sameness  with  itself.'  In  adding  that  not  only 
at  the  supposed  instant  is  the  atom  the  same,  but  *'  so  must 
continue  as  long  as  its  existence  continues,'  Locke  shows  that 
he  really  thought  of  the  identical  body  under  a  plurality  of 
times  ex  parte  posty  if  not  ex  parte  ante, 

75.  But  how  is  this  continuity,  or  sameness  of  existence  in  Feelings 
plurality  of  times  or  spaces,  compatible  with  the  constitution  "ethe 
of '  real  existence '  by  mere  individua  ?    The  difficulty  is  the  do  not 
same,  according  to  Locke's  premisses,  whether  the  simple  admit  of 
ideas   by  themselves  are  taken  for   the  real  individua^  or  How  then 
whether  each  is  taken  to  represent  a  single  separate  thing,  can  iden- 
In  his  chapter  on  identity  he  expressly  says  that  things  whose  p^?^ 
existence  is  in  succession '  do  not  admit  of  identity.     Such, 
he  adds,  are  motion  and  thought ;  ^  because,  each  perishing 
the  moment  it  begins,  they  cannot  exist  in  different  times  or 
in  different  places  as  permanent  beings  can  at  different  times 
exist  in  distant  places.'    (Book  i.  chap,  xxvii.  sec.  2.)     What 
he  here  calls  *  thought '  clearly  includes  the  passive  conscious- 
ness in  which  alone,  according  to  his  strict  doctrine,  reality 
is  given.    So  elsewhere  (Book  ii.  chap.  vii.  sec.  9),  in  account- 
ing for  the  *  simple  idea  of  succession,'  he  says  generally  that 
'  if  we  look  immediately  into  ourselves  we  shall  find  our  ideas 
always,  whilst  we  have  any  thought,  passing  in  train,  one 
going  and  another  coming,  without  intermission.'  *    No  state- 
ment of  the  *  perpetual  flux'  of  ideas,  as  each  having  a  sepa- 
rate beginning  and  end«  and  ending  in  the   very  moment 

*  It  is  truB  that  in  this  place  Locke  the  mind '  if  there  is  to  be  any  either 

distinguishes  between  the  '  suggeation  sensation  or  idea  at  all  (Book  ii.  chap, 

by  our  senses' of  the  idea  of  succession,  ix.  sees.  3  and  4),   the  distinction  be- 

and  that  which  passes  in  our  *  minds,'  tween  the  'suggestion  by  our  senses' 

by  which  it  is  '  more  constantly  offered  and  what '  passes  in  our  minds '  cannot 

us.'    But  since,  according  to  him,  the  be  maintained, 
idea  of  sensation  must  be  '  produced  in 
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when  it  begins,  ean  be  Btronger  than  the  above.     If '  ideas' 
of  any  sort,  according  to  this  account  of  them,  are  to  consti- 
tute real  existence,  no  sameness  can  be  found  in  reality. 
mnst  indeed  be  a  relation  '  invented  by  the  mind.' 

76.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  just  the  conclusion  that 
wanted  in  order  to  make  Locke's  doctrine  of  the  partii 
relation  of  identity  correspond  with  his  general  doctrine  of 
the  fictitiousnesB  of  relations.  To  complete  the  consistency, 
however,  his  whole  account  of  the  origin  of  the  relation  (or 
of  the  idea  in  which  it  consists)  must  be  changed,  since  it 
supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  an  observation  of  things  or 
existence,  which  a^ain  is  to  suppose  sameness  te  be  in  the 
things  or  to  be  real.  This  change  made,  philosophy  would 
have  to  start  anew  with  the  problem  of  accounting  for  the 
origin  of  the  fictitious  idea.  It  would  have  to  explain  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  mind,  if  its  function  consists  solely  in 
reproducing  and  combining  given  ideas,  or  again  in  '  ab- 
stracting '  combined  ideas  from  each  other,  should  be  able 
to  invent  a  relation  which  is  neither  a  given  idea.,  nor  a  re- 
production, combination,  or  abstract  residuum  of  given  ideas. 
This  is  the  great  problem  which  we  shall  find  Hume  attempt- 
ing. Locke  really  never  saw  its  necessity,  because  the 
dominion  of  language — a  dominion  which,  as  he  did  not 
recognise  it,  he  had  no  need  to  account  for — always,  in  spite 
of  his  assertion  that  simple  idea«  are  the  sole  data  of  con-. 
sciousneaa,  held  him  to  the  belief  in  another  datum  of  which 
ideas  are  the  appearances,  viz.,  a  thing  having  identity,  be- 
cause the  same  with  itself  in  the  manifold  times  of  its 
appearance.  This  datum,  under  various  guises,  but  in  each 
demonstrably,  according  to  Locke's  showing,  a  '  creation  of 
thought,'  has  met  us  in  all  the  modes  of  his  theory,  as  the 
condition  of  knowledge.  As  the  'abstract  idea'  of  sub- 
stance it  renders  '  perishing '  ideas  into  qualities  by  which 
objects  may  be  discerned.  (Book  ii,  chap.  li.  sec.  1.)  As 
the  relative  idea  of  cause,  it  makes  them  '  affections '  to  be 
accounted  for.  As  the  fiction  of  a  universal,  it  is  the  condi- 
tion of  their  mutual  qualification  as  constituents  of  a  whole, 
rinally,  as  the  'superinduced'  relation  of  sameness,  the- 
direct  negative  of  the  perpetual  beginning  and  ending 

'  ideas,'  it  constitutes  the  '  very  being  of  things.' 

77.  '  The  very  being  of  things,'  let  it  be  noticed,  according" 
to  what  Locke  reckoned  their  '  real,'  as  distinct  from  their 
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'nommal,*  essence.  The  coaeideratiun  of  thix  distinction  ^| 
has  been  hitherto  poatponfid ;  but  the  discussion  of  the  rela-  ^M 

tioD  of  identity,  as  subsisting  between  the  parts  of  a  '  con-  ^M 
tinaed  body,'  bring!<  ns  upon  the  doctrine  of  matter  and  its  ^M 
'  primary  qualities,'  which  cannot  be  properly  treated  except  ^M 
in  connection  with  the  other  doctrine  (which  Locke  unhap-  ^M 

pily  kept  apart)  of  the  two  sorts  of  'essence.'     So  far,  it  will  V 

be  remembered,  the  '  facts  '  or  given  ideas,  which  we  have  H 

found  him  unawares  converting  into  theories   or  'invented  '  I 

ideas,  liave  been  those  of  the  '  secondary  qualities  of  body."  S 

It  is  these  which   are   united   into   things    or   substances,  ■ 

having  been  already  *  found  in  them ;'  it  is  from  tliese  that  ^t 

we   '  infer '   the  relation   of  cause   and   effect,   because   as  H 

*  ricissitudea  of  things '  or  '  affections  of  sense '  they  pre-  ^M 

suppose  it :  it  is  these  again  which,  as  '  received  from  with-  ^M 
out>'  testify  the  present  eiisteuce  of  something,  because  in  ^M 

biting  so  received  they  are  already  intfrpreted  as  'appear-  H 

aiices  of  something.'    That  the  '  thing,*  by  reference  to  which  J 

these  ideas  are  judged  to  be  '  real,'  '  adequate,'  and  '  true  ' — •  ^t 

or,  in  other  words,  become  elements  of  a  knowledge — is  yet  ^M 
itself  according  to  Locke's  doctrine  of  substance  and  rela-  ^M 
tion   a   '  fiction   of  thought,'  has  been  sufficiently  ebown.  V 

That  it  is  so  no  less  according  to  his  doctrine  of  essence  will  V 

also  appear.     The  question  will   then  be,  whether  by  the  I 

sunie  showing  the  ideas  of  body,  of  the  self,  and  of  God,  can  I 

be  other  than  fictions,  and  the  way  will  he  cleared  for  Unme's  I 

philosophic  advenbire  of  accounting  for  them  as  such.  I 

78.  lu   Locke's  doctrine   of   ' ideas   of   substances,'  the  ThU r^' 
'thing'  appeared  in  two  inconsistent  positions:  on  the  one  p™""*' 
hand,  as  that  in  which  they  '  are  found ; '  on  the  other,  as  impy 
tbiit  which  results   from   their  concretion,  or   which,  such  ^""^ '" 
concretion  having  been   made,  we   accustom   ourselves   to  uim  ut 
suppose  as  its  basis.     This  inconsistency,  latent  to  Locke 
himself  in  the  theory  of  substance,  comes  to  the  surface  in 
the  theory  of  essence,  where  it  is  (as  he  thought)  overcome, 
bat  in  b'ath  only  made  more  dehnite,  by  a  distinction  of 
terms. 

79.  This  latter  theory  has  so  far  become  part  and  parcel  Finn  to 
of  the  '  common  sense '  of  educated  men,  that  it  might  seem  '"liowei 
nmrcely  to  need  restatement.     It  is  generally  regarded  as 
completing  the  work,  which  Bacon  had  begun,  of  transferring 

'  See  abfive,  r!\r^e'"l''i  ^^• 
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philosopliy  from  tlie  eebolaa tic  bondage  of  words  to  the  fniitfril 
discipline   of  facta.     In   the   procesa   of  transmission   and 
popnlar  adaptation,  however,  its  true  significance  has  been 
lost  sight  of,  and  it  has  been  forgotten  that  to  ita  origl 
exponent  implicitly — explicitly  to  his  more  logical  discipli 
though  it  did  indeed  distinguish  effectively  between  thu 
and  the  meaning  of  words,  it  was  the  analysis  of  the  latter 
only,  and  not  the  understanding  of  things,  that  it  left  as  the 
possible  function  of  knowledge.      It  will  be  well,  then,  in 
what  follows,  tirat  briefly  to  restate  the  theory  in  its  general 
form  j  then  to  show  how  it  conflicts  with  the  actual  know- 
ledge which  mankind  supposes  itself  to  have  attained ;  and 
finally  to  exhibit  at  onoe  the  necessity  of  this  conflict  as 
result  of  Locke's  governing  ideas,  and  the  ambigiiitiea 
which  he  disguised  it  from  himself. 
hni  80.  The  essence  of  a  thing  with  Locke,  in  the  only  scnso' 

'^  focHi  '"  which  we  can  know  or  intelligibly  speak  of  it,  ia  the 
PS.  meaning  of  its  name.  This,  again,  is  an  'abstractor  general 
ito.'  idea,'  which  meana  that  it  is  an  idea  'separated  from  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  plicp.  and  any  other  ideas  that 
may  determine  it  to  this  or  that  particular  existence.  By 
this  way  of  abstraction  it  ia  made  capable  of  representing 
more  individuals  than  one;  each  of  which,  having  in  it  a 
confonoity  to  that  abstract  idea,  ia  {as  we  call  it)  of  that 
sort.'  (Book  III.  chap.  iii.  sec.  6.)  That  which  is  given  ia 
immediate  experience,  as  he  proceeds  to  explain,  is  tbia  or 
that  '  particular  existence,'  Peter  or  James,  Mary  or  Jane, 
Buch  particular  existence  being  already  a  complex  idea.' 
That  it  should  be  so  is  indeed  in  direct  contradiction  to  his 
doctrine  of  the  primariness  of  the  simple  idea,  but  is  necessary 
to  his  doctrine  of  abstraction.  Some  part  of  the  complex 
idea  (it  is  supposed) — lees  or  more — we  proceed  to  leave  out. 
The  minimum  of  subtraction  would  seem  to  be  that  of  the 
'  circumstances  of  time  and  place,'  in  which  the  particular 
existence  is  given.  This  is  the  '  separation  of  ideas,'  first 
made,  and  alone  suffices  to  constitute  an  '  abstract  idea,' 
even  though,  as  is  the  ease  with  the  idea  of  the  aun,  there  is 
only  one  '  particular  substance  '  to  agree  with  it.  (Book  iii. 
chap.  vi.  sec.  1.)  In  proportion  aa  the  particular  substances 
compared  are  more  various,  the  subtraction  of  ideas  is 
larger,  but,  be  it  less  or  more,  the  remainder  is  the  abstract. 
'  Buok  III.  chap,  iii,  aec.  7,  at  the  end. 
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idea,  to  which  a  na.tne — e.g.  man — is  annexed,  and  to  which 
aa  a  *  species '  or  '  standard  *  other  particular  existences,  on 
being  '  found  to  agree  with  it,'  may  be  referred,  so  aa  to  be 
called  by  the  same  name.  These  ideas  then,  '  tied  together 
by  a  name,'  form  the  essence  of  each  particular  existence,  to 
which  the  same  name  i»  apphed  (Book  iii.  chap.  iii.  sees.  12 
and  the  following.)  Such  essence,  however,  according  to 
Locke,  is  ' nominal,' not  'real.'  It  is  a  complex — fuller  or 
emptier — of  ideas  in  us,  which,  though  it  is  a  'unitiuy 
medium  between  a  general  name  and  particiUar  beings,' '  ia 
uo  way  represents  the  qualities  of  the  latter.  These,  consist- 
ing in  an  '  internal  constitution  of  insensible  parts,'  form  the 
'  "I  essence '  of  the  particular  beings ;  an  essence,  how- 
&  of  which  we  can  know  nothing,  (Book  in.  chap,  vi, 
'SI,  and  ix.  sec.  12.] 
H.  It  is  the  formation  of '  nominal  essences '  that  renders  o 
general  propositions  possible.  '  General  certainty,'  says  "• 
Locke,  *  is  never  to  be  found  but  in  our  ideas.  Whenever  ^ 
we  go  to  seek  it  elsewhere  in  experiment  or  observation  p 
without  us,  our  knowledge  goes  not  beyond  particulars.  It  P' 
is  the  contemplation  of  our  own  abstract  ideas,  tliat  alone  ia  1^ 
able  io  afford  ns  general  knowledge.'  (Book  :v.  chap.  vi. 
sec.  16.)  'General  knowledge,'  he  says  again. '  lies  only  in 
our  own  thoughts.' '  (Book  iv.  chap.  vi.  sec.  13.)  This  use 
of '  our  ideas  '  and  '  our  own  tlioughts '  as  equivalent  pluiiaca, 
each  autjtbetical  to  *real  existence,'  tells  the  old  tale  of  a 
deviation  from  '  the  new  way  of  ideaa '  into  easier  paths. 
According  to  this  new  way  in  its  strictness,  ns  we  have  suffi- 
ciently seen,  there  is  nowhere  for  anything  to  be  found  but 
'  in  our  ideas.'  It  therefore  in  no  way  distinguishes  general 
knowledge  or  certainty  that  it  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 
Locke,  however,  having  allowed  himself  in  the  supposition 
that  simple  ideas  report  a  real  exiatence,  other  than  them- 
selves, but  to  which  they  are  related  as  ectype  to  archetype, 
tacitly  proceeds  to  convert  them  into  real  existences,  to 
which  ideas  in  general,  as  mere  thoughts  of  our  own,  may  be 
opposed.  Along  with  this  conversion,  there  supervenes  upon 
the  original  distinction  between  simple  and  complex  ideas, 
which  alone  does  duty  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Essay, 
another  distinction,  essential  to  Locke's  doctrine  of  the 
'  reality '  of  knowledge — that  between  the  idea,  whether 
'  B«4m.ehiip.  iii.  sec.  13.  '  Cf.  Book  it.  chjip.  iii,  tw.  31. 
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simple  or  complex,  aa  originally  given  in  Bensation,  and  the 
Bame  as  retained  or  reproduced  in  the  mind.  It  is  only  in 
the  former  form  that  the  idea,  howeyer  aimple,  reports,  and 
thua  (witli  Locke)  itself  is,  a  real  existence.  Such  real  ex- 
istence ifi  a  '  particular  '  existence,  and  our  knowledge  of  it 
a  '  particular '  knowledge.  In  other  words,  according  to  the 
only  consistent  doctrine  that  we  have  been  able  to  elicit  frorii 
Locke, '  it  is  a  knowledge  which  consists  in  a  consciousness, 
upon  occasion  of  a  present  sensation— aay,  u  aenaatiou  of 
redness — that  some  object  is  present  here  and  now  causing 
the  sensation;  an  object  which,  accordingly,  must  be  '  par- 
ticular '  or  transitory  as  the  sensation.  The  '  here  and  now,* 
ap  in  such  a  case  they  constitute  the  particularity  of  the 
object  of  conscionsness,  so  also  render  it  a  real  existence. 
Separate  these  ('  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place ' '} 
from  it,  and  it  at  once  loses  its  real  existence  and  becomes  an 
'  abstract  idea,'  one  of  '  our  own  thoughts,'  of  which  as  '  in 
the  mind  '  agreement  or  disagreement  with  some  other  ab- 
stract idea  can  be  asserted  in  a  general  proposition ;  e.g.  '  red 
is  not  blue.'     (Book  iv.  chap.  vii.  sec.  4.)' 

82.  It  is  between  simple  ideas,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  a 
relation  is  here  asserted,  and  in  this  respect  the  proposition 
differs  from  such  an  one  as  maybe  formed  when  simple  ideas 
have  been  compounded  into  the  nominal  essence  of  a  thing, 
and  in  which  some  one  of  these  may  be  asserted  of  the 
thing,  being  already  included  within  the  meaning  of  its 
name;  e.g.  '  arose  has  leaves.'  But  as  expressing  arelatioii 
between  ideas  '  abstract '  or  '  in  the  mind,'  in  distinction 
from  present  sensations  received  from  without,  the  two  sorts 
of  proposition,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Locke's  Fourth 
Book,  stand  on  the  same  footing.*  It  is  a  nominal  essence 
with  which  both  alike  are  concerned,  and  on  this  depends 
the  general  certainty  or  self- evidence,  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  '  experiment  or  observation  without  us.' 
These  can  never  '  reach  with  certainty  farther  than  the  bare 


■  3^  above,  pnrsj^pli  S6. 

■  Book  III.  cbtp.  lit.  »K.  6. 

>  laeueUicre  should  tw  any  doubt 
nn  to  Locks'!  meaning  in  Ihii  pnuiige. 
it  msy  be  well  tu  porapsre  Book  IV. 
cliHp.  ix.  IOC.  1.  Then  he  distinctly 
op|ioan  the  considerslian  of  idoaa  id  the 
u  lid  erst  ondiii)!  to  the  knowledge  uf  Tvnl 
llera  (Bouk  it.  diup.  vii. 


set  4)  he  dialrnctlj  speaks  of  the  pro- 
position 'red  is  not  blue'  as  elpreesiiig 
a,  coDBtderution  of  itions  in  the  uoder- 
Btnndini:.  It  follovl  thnt  it  ia  not  i\ 
proposition  aa  to  real  eiisceniM. 

*  Aln^ndj  in  Book  ii.  (rhap.  mi.  sec 
]2),  ihe  Bimple  idoa.  as  uliatnKt,  U_ 
spiikeu  uf  OS  (I  Duoiiudl  essenw. 
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instance  '  (Book  iv.  chap.  vi.  eec.  7) :  i.e.,  tlioagh  tlie  only 
channels  by  which  we  can  reach  real  existence,  they  can 
never  tell  more  than  the  presence  of  this  or  that  sensation 
B8  CAQsed  by  an  unknown  thing  without,  or  the  present  dis- 
a^ri*ement  of  such  present  sensationa  with  each  other.  As 
to  the  recurrence  of  such  sensations,  or  any  permanently 
real  relation  between  them,  they  can  tell  us  nothing. 
Nothing  8S  to  their  recurrence,  because,  though  in  each  case 
they  show  the  presence  of  something  causing  the  sensations, 
they  show  nothing  of  the  real  essence  upon  which  their 
recurrence  depends.'  Nothing  as  to  any  permanently  real 
relation  between  them,  because,  although  the  disagreement 
between  ideas  of  blue  and  red,  and  the  agreement  between 
one  idea  of  red  and  another,  at  in  the  mind,  is  self-evident, 
yet  as  tlins  in  the  mind  they  are  not '  actual  sensations '  at 
itll  (Book  IV.  chap.  xi.  sec.  6),  nor  do  they  convoy  that 
•sensitive  knowledge  of  particular  existence,'  which  is  the  only 
possible  knowledge  of  it.  (Book  iv.  chap.  iii.  sec.  21.)  As 
nctnal  sensations  and  indices  of  reality,  tbey  do  indeed 
differ  in  this  or  that '  bare  instance,'  but  can  convey  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  real  thing  or  '  parcel  of  matter '  (Book  in. 
chap.  iii.  sec.  18),  which  now  causes  the  sensation  of  (and 
Uuis  m)  red,  may  not  at  another  time  cause  the  sensation  of 
(and  thus  be)  blue.* 

83.  We  thus  come  upon  the  crucial  antithesis  between  Uow  tli^a 
relations  of  ideas  and  matters  of  fact,  with  the  exclusion  of  i'''^''-o''» 
general  certainty  as  to  the  latter,  which  was  to  prove  such  jupaiiUiBf 
a  potent  weapon  of  scepticism  in  Uie  bands  of  Hume.     Of 


■  Cf.  Book  IT.  chap.  ri.  bw.  5.  -If 
»o  mold  *Mt»iDlj  know  (which  is  im- 
loHiible)  whtre  a  RiU  enencw.  ahicb 
<■•  Luolr  not,  ia — t.g.  in  whnt  pnccels 
bf  muter  ihe  real  FMencp  of  gold  ia; 
jr*  rou!d  vt  tuA  be  sore,  that  this  or 
thAt  ijimiitjcould  wtlh  truth  l^aifirm'^ 
of  guM ;  (itm  it  u  inpoasible  fur  ub  to 
know  Uutl  tliis  or  that  qnnlitv  or  idea 
hu  ■  ncccanrj  connuion  with  a  irnl 
Maence,  of  vluch  we  bsTC  no  ides  at 
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niike  fciMiwlHle''  rrnl  concirnin);  eub- 
MHnmi.  the  Ideof  niOEt  be  tnken  trma 
th«  rml  (TiiMaiite  of  tJiinga.    Whatever 


simplB  idwis  hnre  Veti  frnitid  to  coexist 
in  BDy  tubataitco,  those  no  mnv  witji 
tonfldonce  joiu  logelhar  egniii.  nnd  so 
nuvka  nbstmct  idem  of  anVatftncrs.  P'or 
whatever  bare  once  hnd  an  union  in 
nature,  ma;  be  nniled  egaia.'  In  all 
(inch  pBg>agi-ii.  honevur,  as  will  Appeiir 
below.  Che  slrict  opposition  between  the 
real  and  the  mental  is  lost  riffht  of,  tha 
'nature'  or  'substance,' in  which  ideiia 
'have  a  union,' or  are  'found  to  cneiiBt,' 
being  a  BjBtfltn  of  relations  which,  ac- 
cording  to  Locke,  it  roquin'S  a  miud  to 
constiCate,  and  thus  itself  a  'nominal 
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its  incompatibility  with  recognized  science  we  can  have  no 
Btronger  sign  than  the  fact  that,  after  more  than  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  Locke's  premisses  were  pushed  to  their 
legitimate  conclusion,  the  received  system  of  logic  among 
lis  is  one  which,  while  professing  to  accept  Locke's  doctrine 
of  essence,  and  with  it  the  antithesis  in  qnestion,  throughout 
assumes  the  possibility  of  general  propositions  as  to  matters 
of  fact,  and  seeks  in  their  methodical  discovery  and  proof 
that  science  of  nature  which  Locke  already  '  suspected '  to 
be  impossible.     (Book  iv.  chap.  lii.  sec.  10.) 

84.  That,  so  far  as  any  inference  from  past  to  future 
uniformities  is  necessary  to  tlie  science  of  nature,  his  doctrine 
does  more  than  justify  such  '  suspicion,'  is  plain  enough. 
Does  it,  however,  leave  room  for  so  much  as  a  knowledge  of 
past  uniformities  of  fact,  in  which  the  natural  philosopher, 
acceptmg  the  doctrine*  might  probably  seek  refuge?  At 
first  sight,  it  might  seem  to  do  so.  '  As,  when  our  senses 
are  actually  employed  about  any  object,  we  do  know  that  it 
does  exist;  so  by  our  memory  we  may  be  assured  that  here- 
tofore things  that  affected  our  senses  have  existed — -and 
thus  we  have  knowledge  of  the  past  existence  of  several 
things,  whereof  our  senses  having  informed  ns,  our  memories 
still  retain  the  ideas.'  (Book  iv.  chap.  xi.  sec.  11.)  Let  us 
see,  however,  how  this  Iniowledge  is  restricted.  *  Seeing 
water  at  this  instant,  it  is  an  anquestionable  truth  to  me 
that  water  doth  exist ;  and  remembering  that  I  saw  it 
yesterday,  it  will  also  be  always  true,  and  as  long  as  my 
memory  retains  it,  always  an  undoubted  proposition  to  me, 
that  water  did  exist  the  18th  of  July,  1688 ;  as  it  vrill  also 
be  equally  true  that  a  certain  number  of  very  fine  colours 
did  exist,  which  at  the  same  time  I  saw  on  a  bubble  of  that 
water ;  but  being  now  quite  out  of  sight  both  of  the  wat«r 
and  bubbles  too,  it  is  no  more  certainly  known  to  me  that 
the  water  doth  now  exist,  than  that  the  bubbles  and  coloui-s 
therein  ilo  so ;  it  being  no  more  necessary  that  water  should 
exist  to-day  because  it  existed  yesterday,  than  that  the 
colours  or  bubbles  exist  to-day  because  thej-  existed  yester- 
day.'-(rti<i.) 

85.  The  result  is  that  though  I  may  enumerate  a  multi- 
tude of  past  matters-of-fact  about  water,  I  cannot  gather 
them  up  in  any  general  statement  about  it  as  a  real  exist- 
ence.    So   soon  as  I  do  so,  I  pass  from  wat^r  as  a  real 
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exiBtence  to  its  'nominal  essence,'  i.e.,  to  tLe  ideas  retained 
in  my  mind  and  pnt  together  in  a  fictitious  substance,  to 
which  I  have  annexed  the  name  '  water.'  If  we  proceed  to 
apply  this  doctrine  to  the  supposed  past  matters-of-fact 
themselves,  we  shall  find  these  too  attenuating  themselves 
to  nonentity.  Subtract  in  every  case  from  the  '  particular 
existence '  of  which  we  have  '  sensitive  tnowledge '  the 
qualification  by  ideas  which,  as  retained  in  the  mind,  do  not 
testify  to  a  present  real  existence,  and  what  remains  i"  There 
is  a  certainty,  according  to  Locke  (Book  iv.  chap.  xi.  sec 
II),  not,  indeed,  that  water  exists  to-day  because  it  existed 
yesterday — this  ia  only  '  probable ' — but  that  it  has,  as  a  past 
matter-of-fact,  at  this  time  and  that  '  continued  long  in 
existence,'  because  this  has  been  '  observed ; '  which  must 
mean  (Sook  it.  chap.  ii.  sees.  I,  5,  and  9),  because  there  has 
been  a  continued  'actual  sensation'  of  it.  'Water,' how- 
ever, is  a  complex  idea  of  a  substance,  and  of  the  elements 
of  this  complex  idea  those  only  which  at  any  moment  are 
given  in  *  actual  sensation '  may  be  accounted  to  *  really 
exist.'  First,  then,  must  disappear  from  reality  the  '  some- 
thing,' that  unknown  substratum  of  ideas,  of  which  the  idea 
is  emphatically  '  abstract.'  This  gone,  we  naturally  fall  back 
upon  a  fact  of  co-existence  between  ideas,  as  being  a  reahty, 
though  the  '  thing  '  be  a  fiction.  But  if  this  co-exiatence  is 
to  be  real  or  to  represent  a  reality,  the  ideas  between  which 
it  obtains  must  be  '  actual  sensations.'  These,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  at  least  opposed  by  Locke  to  ideas  retained  in 
the  mind,  which  only  form  a  nominal  essence.  But  it  is  the 
association  of  such  nominal  essence,  in  the  supposed  observa- 
tion of  water,  with  the  actual  sensation  that  alone  gives  the 
latter  a  meaning.  Set  this  aside  as  unreal,  and  the  reality, 
which  the  sensation  reveals,  is  at  any  rate  one  of  which 
nothing  can  be  said.  It  cannot  be  a  relation  between  sensa- 
tions, for  such  relation  implies  a  consideration  of  them  by 
the  mind,  whereby,  according  to  Locke,  they  mast  cease  to 
be  '  real  eiisteuces.'  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxv.  sec.  1.)  It  cannot 
even  be  a  single  sensation  as  continuously  observed,  for  every 
present  moment  of  such  observation  has  at  the  next  become 
a  pa«t,  and  thus  the  sensation  observed  in  it  has  lost  its 
'actnaUty,'  nud  caunot,  as  a  'real  existence,'  qualify  the 
sensation  observed  in  the  next.  Restrict  the  '  real  exists 
once/  in  short,  as  Locke  docs,  to  an  '  actual  preaeut  seuBtJir 
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tion,'  wbicli  can  only  be  defined  by  opposition  to  an  idea 
retained  in  the  mind,  and  at  every  instant  of  its  existence 
it  baa  passed  into  the  mind  and  thua  ceaeed  really  to  exist. 
Reality  is  in  perpetual  process  of  disappearing  into  the  un- 
reality of  thought.  No  point  can  be  fixed  either  in  the  flux  of 
time  or  in  the  imaginary  process  from  *  without '  to  '  within  ' 
the  mind,  on  the  one  side  of  which  can  be  placed  '  real  exis- 
tence,' on  the  other  the  *  mere  idea.'  It  is  only  because  I.ocke 
unawares  defines  to  himself  the  '  actual  sensation '  as  repre- 
sentative of  a  real  essence,  of  which,  however,  according  to 
him,  as  itself  unknown,  the  presence  is  merely  inferred  from 
the  sensation,  that  the  '  actual  sensation  '  itself  is  saved  ^m 
the  Umbo  of  nominal  essence,  to  which  ideas,  as  abstract  or 
in  the  mind,  are  consigned.  Only,  again,  so  far  as  it  is  thus 
illogically  saved,  are  we  entitled  to  that  distinction  between 
'  facts  '  and  '  things  of  the  mind,'  which  Locke  once  for  all 
fixed  for  English  philosophy. 

86.  By  this  time  we  are  familiar  with  the  difficulties  which 
tJiis  antithesis  has  in  store  for  a  philosophy  which  yet  admits 
that  it  is  only  in  the  mind  or  in  relation  to  consciousness 
— in  one  word,  as  '  ideas  '—that  facts  are  to  be  found  at 
all,  while  by  the  '  mind '  it  understands  an  abstract  generali- 
zation irom  the  many  minds  which  severally  are  bom  and 
grow,  sleep  and  wake,  with  each  of  us.  The  antithesis 
itself,  like  every  other  form  in  which  the  impulse  after  true 
knowledge  finds  expression,  implies  a  distinction  between 
the  seeming  and  tbe  real ;  or  between  tliat  which  exists  for 
the  consciousness  of  the  individual  and  that  which  really 
exists.  But  outside  itself  consciousness  cannot  get.  It  is 
there  that  the  real  must,  at  any  rate,  manifest  itself,  if  it  is 
to  be  found  at  all.  Yet  the  original  antithesis  between  the 
mind  and  its  unknown  opposite  still  prevails,  and  in  conse- 
quence that  alone  which,  though  indeed  in  the  mind,  is  yet 
given  to  it  by  no  act  of  it*  own,  is  held  to  represent  the  real. 
This  is  the  notion  which  dominates  Locke,  He  strips  from 
the  formed  content  of  consciousness  all  that  the  mind  seems 
to  have  done  for  itself,  and  the  abstract  residuum,  that  of 
which  the  individual  cannot  help  being  conscious  at  each 
moment  of  liis  existence,  is  or  '  reports '  the  real,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  mind's  creation.  This  is  Feeling ;  or  more 
strictly — since  it  exists,  and.  whatever  does  so  must  exist  iis 
vnein  a  number  (Book  ii.  chap.  vii.  sec.  7) — it  is  the  multitude 
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•jf  single  feelings,  '  each  perishing  the  iuom<>nt   it   be^ns  *  ^^H 

(Book  II.  chap,  iivii.  sec.  2),  from  which  all  the  definiteness  ^^M 

that  oomes  of  composition  and  relation  must  be  supposed  ab-  ^^M 

aent.     Thus,  in  trying  to  get  at  what  shall  be  the  mere  fact  in  ^H 

detachment  from  mental  accretions,  Locke  comes  to  what  is  ^H 
still  consciousness,  but  the  merelj  indefinite  in  consciouen ess- 
He  seeks  the  real  and  finda  the  void.  Of  the  n  al  as  ootsidecon- 
ecionsnesfi  nothing  can  be  said ;  and  of  that  again  within  con- 
sciousness, which  is  supposed  to  represent  it,  nothiug  can  be 
said. 

87.  We  have  already  seen  how  Locke,  in  his  doctrine  of  GmnnJ.if 

secondary  qualities  of  substances,  practically  gets  over  this  j^^'^^'"' 

difficulty ;   how  he  first  projects  out  of  the  simple  ideas,  artmU 

under  relations  which  it  requires  n  mind  to  constitute,  a  •'"""t""" 

cognisable  system   of  things,  and  then  gives  content  and  in  the  mind 

defiuitcnesa  to  the  simple  ideas  in  us  by  treating  them  as  « i'w'f » 

uiauifestations  of  this  system  of  things.     In  the  doctrine  of  tbe  „ind. 

propositions,  the  proper  correlative  to  the  reduction  of  the  ^^ 

real  to  the  present  simple  idea,  as  that  of  which  we  cannot  ^H 

get  rid,  would  be  the  reduction  of  the  '  real  proposition '  to  ^^M 

the  mere  '  it  is  now  felt.'     If  the  matter-of-fact  is  to  be  that  ^H 

in  consciousness  which  is  independent  of  the  '  work  of  the  ^^M 

mind'  in  comparing  and  componnding,  this  is  the  only  pos-  ^H 

sible  expression  for   it.     It   states  the  only  possible   '  real  ^H 

essence,'  which  yet  is  an  essence  of  nothing,  for  any  refer-  ^H 

enc«  of  it  to  a  thing,  if  the  thing  is  outside  consciousness,  ^H 

is  an  impossibility ;  and  if  it  is  within  consciousness,  implies  ^H 

ail  '  invention  of  the  mind  '  both  in  the  creation  of  a  thing,  ^M 

*  always  the  same  with  itself,'  out  of  perishing  feelings,  and  ^H 

in  the  reference  of  the  feehngs  to  such  a.  thing.     Thus  carried  ^H 

out,  the  antithesis   between    '  fact '   and   '  creation   of  the  ^| 

mind'  becomes  self-destructive,  for,  one  feeling   being  as  ^| 

ri.-al  as  another,  it  leaves  no  room  for  that  distinction  between  ^H 

tlie  real  and  fantastic,  to  the  uncritical  sense  of  which  it  owes  ^| 

its   birth.      To   avoid   this  fnsion   of  dream-land   and  the  ^H 

waking  world,  Locke  avails  himself  of  the  distinction  between  ^H 

the  idea  (i.e.  feeling)  as  in  the  mind,  which  is  not  convertible  ^H 

with  reality,  and  the  idea  as  somewhere  else,  no  one  can  say  ^H 

where — '  the  actual  sensation ' — which  is  so  convertible.   The  ^H 

distinction,  however,  must  either  consist  in  degrees  of  liveh-  ^H 

ness,  in  which  case  there  must  be  a  corresponding  infinity  of  ^H 

degrees  of  reality  or  unreality,  or  else  must  presuppose  a  ^H 
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real  existence  from  which  the  feeling,  if  'actoal  sensation,' 
is — if  merely  '  in  the  mind  '  i»  not — derived.  Snch  a  reiil 
existence  either  is  an  object  of  oonsciuusneBe,  or  is  not.  If 
it  is  not,  no  distinction  between  one  kind  of  feeling  and 
another  can  for  consciousness  be  derived  from  it.  If  it  is, 
then,  granted  the  distinction  between  given  feelings  and 
creations  of  the  mind,  it  must  fall  to  the  latter,  and  a  '  thing 
of  the  mind  '  turns  ont  to  be  the  ground  upon  which  '  fact ' 
is  opposed  to  *  things  of  the  mind.' 

88.  It  remains  to  exhibit  briefly  the  disguises  under  which 
these  inherent  difficulties  of  hia  theory  of  essence  appear  in 
Locke.  Throughout,  instead  of  treating  '  esaence '  altogetlier 
as  a  fiction  of  the  mind — as  it  must  be  if  feelings  in  sim- 
plicity and  singleness  are  alone  the  real — he  treats  indeed  as 
a  merely  *  nominal  essence '  every  possible  combination  of 
ideas  of  which  we  can  speak,  but  still  supposes  another 
essence  which  is  'real.'  But  a  real  essence  of  what? 
Clearly,  according  to  his  statements,  of  the  same  '  thing  *  of 
which  the  combination  of  ideas  in  the  mind  is  the  nominal 
essence.  Indeed,  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  antithesis  un- 
less the  '  something,'  of  which  the  latter  essence  is  so 
nominally,  is  that  of  which  it  is  not  so  really.  So  says  Locke, 
'  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  is  that  complex  idea  the  word 
gold  stands  for ;  let  it  be,  for  instance,  a  body  yellow,  of  a 
certain  weight,  malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed.  But  the  real 
essence  is  the  constitution  of  the  insensible  parts  of  that 
body,  on  which  those  qualities  and  all  the  otlier  properties  of 
gold  depend.'  (Book  iii.  clmp.  vi.  sec.  2.)  Here  the  notion 
clearly  is  that  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  of  which  we  can 
only  say  that  it  is  a  '  body,'  a  certain  complex  of  ideas — 
yellowness,  fusibility,  &c. — is  the  nominal,  a  certain  consti- 
tution of  insensible  parts  the  real,  essence.  It  is  on  the  real 
essence,  moreover,  that  the  ideas  which  constitute  the 
nominal  depend.  Yet  while  they  are  known,  the  real  essence 
(as  appears  from  the  context)  is  wholly  unknown.  In  this 
case,  it  would  seem,  the  cause  is  not  known  from  its  efl'ects. 

89.  There  are  lurking  here  two  opposite  views  of  the  rela- 
'  tion   between   the    nominal    essence    and   the   real   thing. 

According  to  one  view,  which  prevails  in  the  later  chapters 
of  the  Second  Book  and  in  certain  passages  of  the  third,  the 
relation  between  them  is  that  with  which  we  have  already 
become  familiar  lu  tlic  doctrine  of  substance— that,  namely. 
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between  ideas  as  in  us  and  the  same  us  in  the  thing.  (Book  il. 
chap,  xiiii.  sees.  0  and  10.)  No  distinction  is  made  between 
the  'idea  in  the  mind'  and  the  'actual  sensation.'  The 
ideas  in  the  mind  are  also  in  tlie  thin^,  and  thus  are  called 
its  qnalities,  though  for  the  raost  part  they  are  so  only 
!>econdarily,  i.e.  as  effects  of  other  qualities,  which,  as  copied 
directly  in  our  ideas,  ai-e  called  primary,  and  relatively  to 
these  effects  are  called  powers.  These  powers  have  yet  in- 
numerable effects  to  produce  in  ua  which  they  have  not  yet 
produced.  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxxi.  sec.  10.)  Those  which 
have  been  so  far  produced,  being  gathered  up  in  a  complex 
idea  to  which  a  name  is  annexed,  form  the  '  nominal  essence  * 
of  the  thing.  Some  of  them  are  of  primary  qualities,  more 
are  of  secondary.  The  originals  of  the  former,  the  powers  to 
produce  the  latter,  together  with  powers  to  produce  an  in- 
definite multitude  more,  will  constitute  the  '  real  essence,' 
which  ia  thus  '  a  standard  made  by  nature,'  to  which  the 
nominal  essence  is  opposed  merely  as  the  inadequate  to  the 
adequate.  The  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  indicated  by 
the  name  of  a  thing,  have  been  re^y  '  found  in  it '  or  '  pro- 
duced by  it,'  but  are  only  a  part  of  those  that  remain  to  be 
foond  in  it  or  produced  by  it.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Locke 
opposes  the  adequacy  between  nominal  and  real  essence  in 
Uie  case  of  mixed  modes  to  their  perpetual  inadequacy  in 
the  case  of  ideas  of  substances.  The  combination  in  the 
one  case  is  artificially  made,  in  the  other  is  found  and  being 
])erpetnally  enlarged.  This  he  illustrates  by  imagining  the 
processes  which  led  Adam  severally  to  the  idea  of  the  mixed 
mode 'jealousy' and  that  of  the  substance  'gold.'  In  the 
former  process  Adam  '  put  ideas  together  only  by  his  own 
iniKgiuatJon,   not    taken    from   the   existence   of  anything 

the  standard  there  was  of  his  own  making.'     In 

the  latter,  *  he  has  a  standard  made  by  nature ;  and  there- 
fore being  to  represent  that  to  himself  by  the  idea  he  has  of 
it,  even  when  it  is  absent,  he  puts  no  simple  idea  into  his 
complex  one,  but  what  he  has  the  perception  of  from  the 
thing  itself.  He  takes  care  that  his  idea  be  conformable  to 
this  archetype.'  (Book  m.  chap.  vi.  sees.  46,  47.)  '  It  is 
plain,'  however,  *  tliat  the  idea  made  after  this  fashion  by 
this  archetyj*  will  be  always  inadequate.' 

90.  The  nominal  essence  of  a  thing,  then,  according  to  iiboui  n 
this  Tiew,  being  no  other  than  the  'complex  idea  of  a  sub-  'f^"" 
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■a  EiBj  atance,'  la  a  copy  of  reality,  just  as  the  simple  idea  is. 
iimwlrJge  '  ^  pJcture  ot  representation  in  the  mind  of  a  thing  that 
exist  by  ideas  of  those  qualities  that  are  discoverable  ii 
(Book  II.  chap,  xxxi,  sees.  6,  8.)  It  only  differs  from  the 
simple  idea  (which  is  itsell',  as  abstract,  a  nominal  essence)'  in 
respect  of  reality,  because  the  latter  is  a  copy  or  eflfect  pro- 
duced singly  and  iovoluntai-ily,  whereas  we  may  put  ideas 
together,  as  if  in  a  thing,  which  have  never  been  so  presented 
together,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  never  can  put  together  all 
that  exist  together.  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxx.  sec.  5,  and  xxxi.  10.) 
So  far  as  Locke  maintains  this  view,  the  difficulty  about 
general  propositions  concerning  real  existence  need  not  arise. 
Astat-ementwhichaffirmedofgoldone  of  the  qualities  included 
in  the  complex  idea  of  that  substance,  would  not  express 
merely  an  analysis  of  an  idea  in  the  mind,  but  would  repre- 
sent a  relation  of  qualities  in  the  existing  thing  from  whitb 
the  idea  '  has  been  taken.'  These  qualities,  as  in  the  thing, 
doubtless  would  not  be,  as  in  us,  feelings  (or,  as  Locke  should 
rather  have  said  in  m.ore  recent  phraseology,  possibilities  of 
feeling),  but  powers  to  produce  feeling,  nor  could  any  rela- 
tion between  these,  aa  in  the  thing,  be  affirmed  but  such  as 
had  produced  its  copy  or  effect  in  actual  experience.  No 
coexistence  of  qualities  could  be  truly  affirmed,  which  had 
not  been  found;  but,  once  found — being  a  coexistence  of 
qualities  and  not  simply  a  momentary  coincidence  of  feel- 
ings— it  could  be  affirmed  as  permanent  in  a  general  pro- 
position. That  a  relation  can  be  stated  universally  between 
ideas  collected  in  the  mind,  no  one  denies,  and  if  such 
collection  '  is  taken  from  a  combination  of  simple  ideas 
existvitg  together  constantly  in  things  '  (Book  II.  chap,  xxxii. 
see.  18),  the  statement  will  bold  equally  of  such  existence. 
Thus  Locke  contrasts  mixed  modes,  which,  for  tlie  most 
part,  '  being  actions  which  perish  in  the  birth,  are  not 
capable  of  a  lasting  duration,'  with  '  substances,  which  are 
the  actors ;  and  wherein  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up 
tbe  complex  ideas  designed  by  the  name  have  a  lasting 
union.'     (Book  in.  chap.  vi.  sec.  42.) 

91.  In  such  a  doctrine  Locke,  starting  whence  he  did, 

could  not  remain  at  rest.    We  need  not  here  repeat  what  haa 

been  said  of  it  above  in  the  consideration  of  his  doctrine  of 

substance.     Taken  strictly,  it  implies  that  '  real  existence 

'  Buok  11.  clinp.  uij.  6CC.  12. 
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consUt«  in  a,  permanent  relation  of  ide»3,  said  to  be  of  f 
secondary  qualities,  to  each  other  in  dependence  on  other  ^ 
idea«,  aaid  to  be  of  primary  qualities.  In  other  words,  in  order  c 
to  constitute  reality,  it  takes  ideas  out  of  that  particularity  ' 
in  time  and  place,  which  is  yet  pronoanced  the  condition  of 
reality,  to  give  them  an  *  abstract  generality '  which  is 
fictitious,  and  then  treats  them  as  conatituenta  of  a  system 
of  which  the  '  invented '  relations  of  cause  and  effect  iiad  of 
identity  are  the  framework.  In  abort,  it  brings  reality 
wholly  within  the  region  of  thought,  distinguishing  it  from 
the  system  of  complex  ideas  or  nominal  essences  which  con- 
stitute our  knowledge,  not  as  the  unknown  opposite  of  all 
possible  thought,  but  only  &3  the  complete  from  the  incom- 
plete. To  one  who  logically  carried  out  this  view,  the 
ground  of  distinction  between  fact  and  fancy  would  have  to 
be  found  in  the  relation  between  thought  as  'objective,'  or 
in  the  world,  and  thought  as  so  far  communicated  to  ua. 
Here,  however,  it  could  scarcely  be  found  by  Locke,  with 
whom  'thought'  meant  simply  a  faculty  of  the  'thinking 
thing,'  called  a  '  soul,'  which  might  ride  in  a  coach  with 
him  from  Oiford  to  London.  (Book  ii.  chap,  xxiii,  sec.  20.) 
Was  the  distinction  then  to  disappear  altogether? 

92.  It  is  saved,  though  at  the  coat  of  abandoning  the  '  new  p 
way  of  ideas,'  as  it  had  been  followed  in  the  Second  Book,  " 
by  the  transfer  of  real  existence  from  the  thing  in  which  j, 
ideas  are  found,  and  whose  qualities  the  complex  of  ideas  "! 
ill  ua,  though  inadequate,   represents,  to  something  called  " 
'  body,'  necessarily  unknown,  because  no  ideas  in  us  are  in  " 
any  way  representative  of  it.     To  such  an  unknown  body  '' 
unknown  qualities  are  supposed  to  belong  under  the  design;i- 
'ion  '  real  essence.'     The  subject  of  the  nominal  essence,  just 
because  its  qualities,  being  matter  of  knowledge,  are  ideas 
iu  our  minds,  is  a  wholly  ditfei-ent  and  a  fictitious  thing. 

03.  Thia  change  of  gi-ound  is  of  course  not  recognized  by  j 
Locke  himself.     It  is  the  perpetual  crossing  of  the  incon-  n 
siatent  doctrines  that  renders  his  '  immortal  Third  Book '  a  ^ 
wt'b  of  contradictions.     As  was  said  above,  he  constantly  ii 
speaks  as  if  the  subject  of  the  real  essence  were  tlie  sume  [| 
with  that  of  the  nominal,  and  never  explicitly  allows  it  to 
be  difl'erent.     Tlie  equivocation  under  which  the  difference 
is  disguised  lies  in  the  use  of  the  term  '  body.'  A  '  particular 
body '  u  the  subject  both  of  the  nominal  and  -real  essence 
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*  gold  *  Bat '  body,'  as  that  in  which  '  ideas  Hxe  found,'  aii3 
in  which  they  permanently  coexist  according  to  a  natural 
law,  ia  one  thing ;  '  body,'  as  the  abstra^ition  of  the  unknown, 
is  quite  another.  It  is  body  in  the  former  sense  that  is  the 
real  thing  when  nominal  essence  (the  complex  of  ideas  in  us) 
is  treated  as  representative,  though  inadequately  so,  of  the 
real  thing ;  it  is  body  in  the  latter  sense  that  is  the  real 
thing  when  this  is  treated  as  wholly  outside  possible  con- 
sciousness, and  its  essence  ax  wholly  unreprcBcnted  by 
possible  ideas.  By  a  jumble  of  the  two  meanings  Locke 
obtains  an  amphibious  entity  which  is  at  once  independent 
of  relation  to  ideas,  as  is  body  in  the  latter  sense,  and  a 
source  of  ideas  representative  of  it,  as  is  body  in  the  former 
sense — which  thus  carries  with  it  that  opposition  to  the 
mental  which  is  supposed  necessary  to  the  real,  while  yet  it 
seems  to  manifest  itself  in  ideas.  Meanwhile  a  third  con- 
ception of  the  real  keeps  thrusting  itself  upon  the  other  two 
— the  view,  namely,  that  body  in  both  senses  is  a  fiction  of 
thought,  and  that  the  mere  present  feeling  is  alone  the  real. 

94.  Where  Locke  is  insisting  on  the  opposition  between 
the  real  essence  and  any  essence  that  can  be  known,  the 
former  is  generally  ascribed  either  to  a  '  particular  being '  or 
to  a  '  parcel  of  matter.'  The  passage  which  brings  the  oppo- 
sition into  the  strongest  relief  is  perhaps  the  following ; — '  I 
would  ask  any  one,  what  is  sufficient  to  make  an  essential 
difference  in  nature  between  any  two  particular  being?, 
without  any  regard  had  to  some  abstract  idea,  which  ia 
looked  upon  as  the  essence  and  standard  of  a  species?  All 
such  patterns  and  standards  being  quite  laid  aside,  particular 
beings,  considered  barely  in  themselves,  will  be  found  to 
have  all  their  qualities  equally  essential ;  and  everything,  in 
each  individual,  will  be  essential  to  it,  or,  which  is  more, 
nothing  at  all.  For  thongh  it  may  be  reasonable  to  aak 
whether  obeying  the  magnet  be  essential  to  iron ;  yet  I 
think  it  is  very  improper  and  insignificant  to  ask  whether  it 
be  essential  to  the  particular  pai-cel  of  matter  T  cnt  my  pen 
with,  without  considering  it  under  the  name  iron,  or  as 
being  of  a  certain  species.'  (Book  ill.  chap.  vi.  sec.  5.)' 
Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  exclusion  of  the  abstract  idea  from 
reality  carries  with  it  the  exclusion  of  that  '  standard  mado 

'  To  the  lume  purpcwa  is  h  pasesge  in  Book  ui.  cliap.  x.  bk.  10,  toiraidii  xh« 
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by  nature,'  which  according  to  the  paasagea  already  quoted, 
is  the  '  thing  itself'  from  which  the  abatracit  idea  is  taken,  and 
from  which,  if  correctly  taken,  it  derives  reality.  This 
exclosion,  again,  means  nothing  else  than  the  disappearance 
from  '  nature '  {which  with  Locke  ia  interchangnable  with 
'  reality ')  of  all  essential  difference.  There  remain,  however, 
as  the  '  real,' '  particular  beings,'  or  '  individuals,'  or  '  parcels 
of  matt«r.'  In  each  of  these,  '  considered  barely  in  itself, 
everything  will  be  essential  to  it,  or,  which  is  more,  nothing 
at  all.' 

95.  We  have  already  seen,'  that  if  by  a  '  particular  being '  i, 
ia  meant  the  mere  individuum,  as  it  would  be  upon  abstrac-  f 
tion  of  all  relations  which  according  to  Locke  are  fictitious,  ■„ 
and  constitute  a  community  or  generality,  it  certainly  can  t 
have  no  essential  qualities,  since  it  has  no  qualities  at  all. 
It  is  a  something  which  equals  nothing.  The  notion  of  this 
bare  indioiduum  being  the  real  is  the  '  protoplasm '  of 
Locke's  philosophy,  to  which,  though  he  never  quite  recog- 
nized it  hiioaelf,  after  the  removal  of  a  certain  number  of 
accretiona  we  may  always  penetrate.  It  is  so  beciiuse  his 
unacknowledged  method  of  finding  the  real  consisted  in 
abstracting  from  the  formed  content  of  consciousness  till  he 
came  to  that  which  could  not  be  got  rid  of.  This  is  the 
momentarily  present  relation  of  subject  and  object,  which, 
considered  on  the  side  of  the  object,  gives  the  mere  atom, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  subject,  the  more  '  it  is  felt.'  Even  in 
this  ultimate  abstraction  the '  fiction  of  thought '  still  survives, 
for  the  atom  is  determined  to  its  mere  individuality  by 
relation  to  other  individuals,  and  tlio  feeling  is  determined 
to  the  present  moment  ov  '  the  now '  by  relation  to  other 
*nows.' 

96.  To  this  ultimate  abstraction,  howevei-,  Locke,  though  j 
constantly  on  the  road  to  it,  never  quite  penetrates.     He  is  f 
farthest  from  it — -indeed,  as  far  from  it  as  possible^where  he  , 
is  moat  acceptable  to  common  sense,  as   in   his   ordinary  t 
doctrine  of  abstraction,  where   the   real,  from   which   the  ' 
process  of  abstraction  is  supposed  to  begin,  ia  already  the 
individual  in  the  fullness  of  its  qualities,  James  and  John, 
this  man  or  this  gold.     He  ia  nearest  to  it  when  the  only 
qualification   of  the   'particular   being,'   which   has   to   be 
removed  by  thought  in  order  to  its  losing  its  reality  and 
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becoming  aii  abatmct  idea,  is  supposed  to  consiBt  in  'oi 
stances  of  time  and  place.' 

97,  It  is  of  these  circumstances,  as  the  constituents  i 
the  realf  that  he  is  thinking  in  the  passa^  last  qnoted.  Aa 
qualified  by  '  circumstances  of  place'  the  real  is  a  parcel  of 
matter,  and  under  this  designation  Locke  thought  of  it  as  a 
subject  of '  primary  qualities  of  body,' '  These,  indeed,  as  he 
enumerates  them,  may  be  shown  to  imply  relations  going  far 
beyond  that  of  simple  distinctness  between  atoms,  and  thus 
to  involve  much  more  of  the  creative  action  of  thought ;  but 
we  need  be  the  less  concerned  for  this  usurpation  on  the  part 
of  the  partacular  being,  since  that  which  he  illegitimately 
conveys  to  it  as  derived  from  '  eircumstanees  of  place,'  he 
virtually  tates  away  from  it  again  by  limitation  in  time. 
The  '  particular  being '  has  indeed  on  the  one  hand  a  real 
essence,  consisting  of  certain  primary  qualities,  but  on  the 
other  it  has  no  continued  identity.  It  is  only  real  as  present 
to  feeling  at  this  or  that  time.  The  particular  beintj  of  one 
moment  is  not  the  particular  being  of  the  next.  Thus  the 
primary  qualities  which  are  a  real  essence,  i.e.  an  essence  of 
a  particular  being,  at  one  moment,  are  not  its  real  essence  at 
the  next,  because,  while  they  as  represented  in  the  mind 
remain  the  same,  the  '  it,'  the  particular  being  is  different. 
An  immutable  essence  for  that  very  reason  cannot  be  real. 
The  immutability  can  only  lie  in  a  relation  between  a  certain 
abstract  (i.e.  unreal)  idea  and  a  certain  sound.  (Book  in. 
chap.  iii.  sec.  19.)  'The  real  constitution  of  things,'  on  the 
other  hand,  'begin  and  perish  with  them.  All  things  tbat 
exist  are  liable  to  change.'  {Ihid.)  Locke,  it  is  true  (as  is 
implied  in  the  term  thaiige*)  never  quite  drops  the  notion  of 
there  being  a  real  identity  in  some  unknown  background,  but 
this  makes  no  difference  in  the  bearing  of  his  doctrine  upon 
the  possibility  of  '  real '  knowledge.  It  only  means  tliat  for 
an  indefinite  particularity  of  'beings '  there  is  substituted  one 
'being '  under  an  indefinite  peculiarity  of  forme.  Though  the 
reality  of  the  thing  in  itself  be  immutable,  yet  its  reality /or 

■we  tony  Ulk  of  tho  '  niMlter  of  bodie*,' 
but  Dot  of  the  '  bodj  of  ruiittm.'  But 
Ulna)  Bolidit;,  niword'ng  to  Look'''* 
dpflnit.icn,  invoivwi  the  olhor  "  prinury 
qnnlitioa.'  <hi>  diitinctian  does  oat  mail 
him  maeh. 
'  Sec  above,  paragraph  6 
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Dth«r  BiletMuon  aiid  figurv  also,  lo  iknt 
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n»  is  in  perpetiiid  flur.  '  In  itself'  it  is  a  substance  without 
an  essence,  a.  '  aotnething  we  know  not  wliiit '  without  any 
ideas  to  '  support ; '  a  '  parcel  of  matttT,'  indeed,  but  one  in 
which  DO  quality  ia  really  essential,  because  its  real  essence, 
consisting  in  its  momentary  presentation  to  sense,  changes 
with  the  moments.' 

98.  We  have  previously  noticed' Locke's  pregnant  remark,  nowl/wfce 
that  'things  whoso  existence  is  in  aocceaaion  '  do  not  admit  qu^iio,,," 
of  identity.     (Book  ii.  chap,  xxvii.  sec.  2.)     So  far,  then,  as 

the  '  real,'  in  distinction  from  the  '  abstract,'  is  constituted  ^H 

by  particularity  in  time,  or  has  its  existence  in  succession,  it  ^H 

excludes  the   relation   of  identity.     'It   perishes  in   every  ^H 

moment  that  it  begins.'     Had  Locke  been  master  of  this  ^H 

notion,  instead  of  being  irregularly  mastered  by  it,  he  might  ^| 

have  anticipated  all  that  Hume  had  to  say.   As  it  is,  even  in  ^^t 

passages  such  as  those  to  which  reference  has  just  been  ^^H 

made,  where  he  follows  lia  lead  the  farthest,  be  is  still  pulled  ^^H 

up  by  inconsistent  conceptions  with  which  common  seuse,  ^^H 

acting  through  common  language,  restrains  the  most  adven-  ^^M 

tnrons  philosophy.     Thus,  even  from  his  illustration  of  the  ^H 

liability  of  all  existence  to  change — 'that  which  was  grass  ^H 

to-day  ia  to-morrow  the  flesh  of  a  sheep,  and  within  a  few  ^H 

days  after  will  become  part  of  a  man  " — ^we  find  that,  just  as  ^H 

he  does  not  pursue  the  individualization  of  the  real  in  space  ^^| 

so  far  bat  that  it  still  remains  '  a  constitution  of  parts,'  so  he  ^^H 

does  not  pursue  it  in  time  so  far  but  that  a  coexisteuce  of  real  ^^| 

elements  over  a  certain  duration  is  possible.     To  a  mora  ^^| 

thorough  analysis,  indeed,  there  is  no  alternative  between  ^^H 

finding  reality  in  relations  of  thought,  which,  because  rela-  ^^| 

tions  of  thought,  are  not  in  time  and  therefore  are  immutable,  ^^| 

and  submitting  it  to  such  subdivision  of  time  as  excludes  all  ^^| 

real  coexistence  because  what  is  real,   as  present,  at  one  ^^M 

moment  is  unreal,  as  past,  at  the  next.     This  alternative  ^H 

coold  not  present  itself  iu  its  clearness  to  Locke,  because,  ^H 

according  to  bis  method  of  interrogating  consciousness,  he  ^H 

inevitably  found  in  its  supposed  beginning,  which  he  idcntitied  ^H 

with  the  real,  those  products  of  thought  which  he  opposed  to  ^^| 

the  real,  and  thus  read  into  the  simple  feeling  of  the  moment  ^^| 

that  which,  if  it  were  the  simple  feeling  of  the  moment,  it  ^^M 

'  Cf.  Book  ui.  chap.  ti.  ere.i:  'Take      ilioiifiht  of  snjthing  hsv nlin!  to  nayot  ^^H 

but  amj  the  alistnu't  iilras  by  which      lliem  instantly  rnnishn-.'  Ike.  ^^^H 

•m  sort  iDdiridiml*   and    rnnk  tifm          *  Sef  nbove.  purHCraph  7A.  ^^^| 

under  coQutiiin   aumBf,  sod   tbi)a  the          '  Book  111.  chnp.  ili.  i^c.  10.  ^^H 
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could  not  contain.  Thus  throughout  the  Second  Book  of  the 
Essay  the  simple  idea  is  supposed  to  represent  either  as  copy 
or  oa  effect  a  permanent  reality,  whether  body  or  inind :  and 
in  the  later  books,  even  where  the  rejfreeentation  of  such 
reality  in  knowledge  comes  in  question,  its  existence  as  con- 
stituted by  'primary  qualities  of  body '  is  throughout  assumed, 
though  general  propositions  with  regard  to  it  are  declared 
impossible.  It  is  a  feeling  referred  to  body,  or,  in  the 
language  of  subsequent  psychology,  a  feeling  of  the  outward 
Sense,'  that  Locke  means  by  an  '  actual  present  senEation,* 
and  it  is  properly  in  virtue  of  this  reference  that  such  sensa- 
tion is  supposed  to  be,  or  to  report,  the  real. 

99.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  primary  qualities,  as  ori- 
ginally stated,  the  antithesis  lies  between  body  as  it  is  in 
,  itself  and  body  as  it  is  for  us,  not  between  body  as  it  is  for 
us  in  '  actual  sensation,'  and  body  as  it  is  for  us  according  to 
*  ideas  in  the  mind.'  The  primary  qualities  '  are  in  bodies 
whether  we  perceive  them  or  no.'  (Book  ii.  chap.  riii.  sec. 
23.)  As  he  puts  it  elsewhere  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxxi.  sec.  2),  it 
is  just  because  '  solidity  and  extension  and  the  termination 
of  it,  figure,  with  motion  and  rest,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas, 
would  be  really  in  the  world  as  they  are  whether  there  were 
any  sensible  being  to  perceive  them  or  no,'  that  they  are  to 
be  looked  on  as  the  real  modifications  of  matter.  A  change 
in  them,  unlike  one  in  the  secondary  qualities,  or  such  as  is 
relative  to  sense,  is  a  real  alteration  in  body.  '  Pound  an 
almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will  be  altered  into  a  dirty 
one,  and  the  sweet  taste  into  an  oily  one.  What  alteration 
cauthebeatingof  the  pestle  make  in  any  body,  but  an  altera- 
tion of  the  texture  of  it  ? '  (Book  ii.  chap,  viii,  sec.  20.)  It 
is  implied  then  in  the  notion  of  the  real  as  body  tiiat  it  should 
be  outside  consciousness.  It  is  that  which  seems  to  remain 
when  everything  belonging  to  consciousness  has  been  thought 


'  For  tlia  gflrma  of  (he  distinction  bo- 
twera  outer  and  inner  Hen ae,  ixw  Lot^ke'i 
Essay,  Book  ii.  chap.  i.  bk.  U:  'Thia 
■ource  of  ideas  {the  pereeption  of  the 
opemtiana  of  the  mind)  eTeir  man  lias 
vhollf  in  himself;  and  though  it  be  not 
wnac,  na  haying  nuthiDg  to  do  vilh 
dxtrmal  objects,  yet  it  i>  very  like  it, 
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and  Tnnnth,  vhich  he  anpposM  chil- 
dren to  rtvaire  in  the  Tomb  from  tha 
'  innate  priDciplee  which  some  ountund 
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derived  from  eona%  but  only  in  the  pre- 
cudencj  of  tiuio,' 
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away.  Yet  it  is  broaght  within  conaciousness  again  by  the 
supposition  that  it  has  qualities  which  copy  themselves  in 
our  ideas  and  are  *  the  exciting  causes  of  all  oiir  various 
Beosations  from  bodies.'  (Book  u.  chap.  xisi.  sec.  3.)  Again, 
however,  the  antitliesia  between  the  reaJ  and  consciousness 
prevails,  and  the  qualities  of  matter  or  body  having  been 
brought  within  the  latter,  are  opposed  to  a  '  Bubata,nce  of 
body ' — otherwise  spoken  of  as  '  the  nature,  cause,  or  manner 
of  producing  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities ' — which  remains 
outside  it,  unknown  and  unknowable.  (Book  ij,  chap,  xxiii. 
sec.  30,  &c.) 

100.  The  doctrine  of  primary  qualities  was  naturally  the 
one  upon  which  the  criticism  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  first 
fastened,  as  the  most  obvious  aberration  from  the  '  new  way 
of  ideas.'  That  the  very  notion  of  the  senses  as  '  reporting ' 
anything,  under  secondary  no  less  than  under  primary  quali- 
ties, implies  the  presence  of  '  fictions  of  thought '  in  the 
primitive  consciousness,  may  become  clear  upon  analysis; 
but  it  hes  on  the  surface  and  is  avowed  by  Locke  himself 
(Book  n.  chap.  viii.  sees.  2,  7),  that  the  conception  of  primary 
qualities  is  only  possible  upon  distinction  being  made  between 
ideas  as  in  our  minds,  and  the  '  nature  of  things  existing 
without  us,*  which  cannot  be  given  in  the  simple  feeling 
itself.  This  admitted,  the  distinction  might  either  be  traced 
to  the  presence  within  intelligent  consciousness  of  another 
factor  than  simple  ideas,  or  be  accounted  for  as  a  gradual 
'  invention  of  the  mind.'  In  neither  way,  however,  could 
Locke  regard  it  and  yet  retain  his  distinction  between  fact 
and  fancy,  as  resting  upon  that  between  the  nature  of  things 
and  the  mind  of  man.  The  way  of  escape  lay  in  a  figure  of 
speech,  the  figure  of  the  wax  or  the  muTor.  '  The  ideas  of 
primary  qualities  are  resemblances  of  them.'  (Book  n.  chap, 
viii.  sec.  15.)  These  qualities  then  may  be  treated,  according 
to  occasion,  either  as  primitive  data  of  consciousness,  or  as 
the  essence  of  that  which  is  the  unknown  opposite  of  con- 
BcioQsnesB — in  the  latter  way  when  the  antithesis  between 
nature  and  mind  is  in  view,  m  the  former  when  nature  has 
yet  to  be  represented  as  know  able. 

101.  How,  asked  Berkeley,  can  an  idea  be  like  anything 
that  ia  not  an  idea?  Put  the  question  in  it^  proper  strength 
— ^How  can  an  idea  be  like  that  of  which  the  sole  and  simple 
determination  is  just  that  it  is  not  au  idea  (and  such  with 
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Locke  is  body  'in  itself'  or  as  the  real) — and  it  is  dearly 
«n answerable.  The  process  by  which  Locke  was  prevented 
from  putting  it  to  himself  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  'Btidy' 
and  '  the  solid '  are  with  him  virtually  convertible  terms. 
Each  indifferently  holds  the  place  of  the  substance,  of  which 
the  primary  qualities  are  so  many  determinations.'  It  is 
true  that  where  solidity  has  to  be  defined,  it  is  defined  as  an 
attribute  of  body,  but  conversely  body  itself  is  treatiid  as  a 
'  texture  of  solid  parts,'  i.e.  as  a  mode  of  the  solid.  Body,  in 
short,  so  soon  as  thought  of,  resolves  itself  into  a  relation  of 
bodies,  and  the  solid  into  a  relation  of  solids,  but  Locke,  by 
a  shuffle  of  the  two  terms — representing  body  as  a  relation 
between  solids  and  the  solid  as  a  relation  between  bodies — 
gains  the  appearance  of  explaining  each  in  turn  by  relation 
to  a  simpler  idea.  Body,  as  the  unknown,  is  revealed  to  us 
by  the  idea  of  solidity,  which  sense  conveys  to  usj  while 
solidity  is  explained  by  reference  to  the  idea  of  body.  The 
idea  of  solidity,  we  are  told,  is  a  simple  idea  which  comes  into 
the  mind  solely  by  the  sense  of  touch.  (Book  u.  chap.  iii. 
sec.  1.)  But  no  sooner  has  he  thus  identified  it  with  an  im- 
mediate feeling  than,  in  disregard  of  his  own  doctrine,  that 
'  an  idea  which  has  no  composition '  is  iindefinable,'  he  con- 
verts it  into  a  theory  of  the  cause  of  that  feeling.  '  It  arises 
from  the  resistance  which  we  find  in  body  to  the  entrance  of 
any  other  body  into  the  place  it  possesseB  till  it  has  left  it ; ' 
and  be  at  once  proceeds  to  treat  it  as  the  consciousness  of 
such  resistance.  '  Whether  we  move  or  rest,  in  what  posture 
soever  we  are,  we  always  feel  something  under  us  that  sup- 
ports us,  and  hinders  our  farther  sinking  downwards;  and 
the  bodies  which  we  daily  handle  make  us  perceive  that 
whilst  they  remain  between  them,  they  do  by  an  insurmount- 
able force  hinder  the  approach  of  the  parts  of  our  hands  that 
press  them.  That  which  then  hinders  the  approach  of  two 
bodies,  when  they  are  moving  one  towards  another,  I  call 
solidity.'     (Book  ii.  chap.  iv.  sec  1.) 

102.  Now  '  body '  in  this  theory  is  by  no  means  onteide 
consciousness.  It  is  emphatically  'in  the  mind,'  a  '  nominal 
essence,'  determined  by  the  relation  which  the  theory  assigns 
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to  it,  and  wticli,  like  every  relation  accorcting  to  Locke,  is  a 
*  thing  of  tlie  mind.'  This  relation  is  that  of  outwardness  to 
other  bodies,  and  among  these  to  the  sensitive  body  through 
which  we  receive  '  ideas  of  sensation ' — a  body  which,  on  its 
side,  as  determined  by  the  relation,  has  its  essence  from  the 
mind.  It  is,  then,  not  as  the  unknown  opposite  of  the  mind, 
but  as  determined  by  an  intelligible  relation  which  the  mind 
constitotes,  and  of  which  the  members  are  each  '  nominal 
essences,'  that  body  is  ontward  to  the  sensitive  subject.  But 
to  Locke,  finbstitnting  for  body  as  a  nominal  essence  body  aa 
the  nnknown  thing  in  itself,  and  identifying  the  sensitive  sub- 
ject with  the  mind,  outwardness  in  the  above  sense — an  out- 
wardness constituted  by  the  mind  —becomes  outwardness  to 
the  mind  of  an  unknown  opposite  of  the  mind.  Solidity, 
then,  and  the  properties  which  its  definition  involves  (and  it 
involves  all  the  'primary  qualities'),  become  something 
wholly  alien  to  the  mind,  which  '  would  exist  without  any 
sensible  being  to  perceive  tliem.'  As  such,  they  do  duty  as 
a  real  essence,  when  the  opposition  of  this  to  everything  in 
the  mind  haa  to  be  asserted.  Yet  must  they  be  in  some  sort 
ideas,  for  of  these  alone  (aa  Locke  fully  admits)  can  we  think 
and  speak;  and  if  ideas,  in  the  mind.  How  is  this  contra- 
diction to  be  overcome  ?  By  the  notion  that  though  not  in 
or  of  the  mind,  they  yet  copy  themselves  upon  it  in  virtue  of 
an  impulse  in  body,  correlative  to  that  resistance  of  which 
touch  conveys  the  idea,  {Book  ii.chap.  viii.  sec.  11).'  This 
explanation,  however,  is  derived  from  the  equivocation  be- 
tween the  two  meanings  of  mind  and  body  respectively.  The 
problem  to  be  explained  is  the  relation  between  the  mind 
and  that  which  is  only  qualified  aa  the  negation  of  mind  ; 
and  the  explanation  is  found  in  a  relation,  only  existing  for 
the  mind,  between  a  sensitive  and  a  non-sensitive  body. 

103.  The  case  then  stands  as  follows.  All  that  Locke  says 
of  body  as  the  real  thiug-in-itself,  and  of  its  qualities  as  the 
essence  of  such  thing,  comes  ax;cording  to  his  own  showing 
of  an  action  of  the  mind  which  he  reckons  the  source  of 
fictions.  'Body  in  itself  is  a  substratum  of  ideas  which  the 
mind  *  accustoms  itself  to  suppose.'  It  perpetually  recedes, 
as  what  was  at  first  a  snbstance  becomes  in  turn  a  complex 
of  qualities  for  which  a  more  remote  substratum  has  to  be 
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Bupposed— a  'sabstance  of  body,*  a  productive  caase  of 
matter.  But  the  eubatauce,  however  remote,  is  determined 
by  the  qualities  to  which  it  is  correlative,  aa  the  cause  by  ita 
cSects ;  and  every  one  of  these — whether  the  moat  primary, 
solidity,  or  those  which  *the  mind  finds  inseparable  fi-om 
every  particle  of  matter,'  i.e.  from  the  'solid  parts  of  a  body,'' 
—as  defined  by  Locke,  is  a  relation  such  as  the  mind,  '  bring- 
ing one  thing  to  and  setting  it  by  another '  (Book  ii.  chap. 
XXV.  sec.  1),  can  alone  constitute.  To  Locke,  however,  over- 
come by  the  necessity  of  intelligence,  as  gradually  developing 
itself  in  each  of  us,  to  regard  the  intelligible  world  as  there 
before  it  is  kuown,  the  real  must  be  something  which  would 
be  what  it  is  if  thought  were  not.  Strictly  taken,  this  must 
mean  that  it  is  that  of  which  nothing  can  be  said,  and  some 
expression  must  be  found  by  means  of  which  it  may  do  double 
duty  as  at  once  apart  from  consciousness  and  in  it.  This  is 
done  by  converting  the  primary  qualities  of  body,  though 
obviously  complex  ideas  of  relation,  into  simple  feelings  of 
touch,*  and  supposing  the  subject  of  this  sensation  to  be 
related  to  its  object  as  wax  to  the  seal.  If  we  suppose  this 
relation,  again,  which  is  really  within  the  mind  and  consti- 
tuted by  it,  to  be  one  between  the  mind  itself,  as  passive,  and 
the  real,  we  obtain  a  '  real '  which  exists  apart  fi-om  the  mind, 
yet  copies  itself  upon  it.  The  mind,  then,  so  far  as  it  takes 
such  a  copy,  becomes  an  '  outer  sense,'  as  to  which  it  may  be 
conveniently  forgotten  that  it  is  a  mode  of  mind  at  all.  Thus 
every  modification  of  it,  as  an  'actual  present  sensation,* 
comes  to  be  opposed  to  every  idea  of  memory  or  imagination, 
as  tiiat  which  is  not  of  the  mind  to  that  which  is  ;  though 
there  is  no  assiguabie  difference  between  one  and  the  other, 
except  an  indefinite  one  in  degree  of  vivacity,  that  is  not  de- 
rived from  the  action  of  the  mind  in  referring  the  one  to  an  ob- 
ject, constituted  by  itself,  to  which  it  does  not  refer  the  other. 
104.  Let  us  now  consider  whether  by  this  reference  to 
body,  feeling  becomes  any  the  more  a  source  of  general  know- 
concerning  matters  of  fact.     As  we  have  seen,  if  we 
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identify  the  real  with  feeling  simply,  its  diatinction  from '  bare 
TJsion  '  disappears.  This  difficulty  it  is  aonght  to  overcome 
hy  distinguishing  feeling  as  merely  in  the  miud  from  actually 
present  sensation.  But  on  reflection  we  find  that  senaation 
after  all  is  feeling,  and  that  one  feeling  ia  aa  much  present  as 
another,  though  present  only  to  become  at  the  next  moment 
past,  a.ud  thus,  if  it  is  the  presence  that  is.  the  condition  of 
reality,  unreal.  The  distiaction  then  must  lie  in  the  actuality 
of  tlie  sensation.  But  does  not  this  a,ctuality  mean  simply 
derivation  from  the  real,  i.e.  derivation  from  the  idea  which 
haa  to  be  derived  from  it  ?  If,  in  the  spirit  of  Locke,  we 
nnswer, '  No,  it  means  that  the  feeling  belongs  to  the  cater 
sense ' ;  the  rejoinder  will  be  that  tliia  means  either  that  it 
is  a  feeling  of  touch — and  what  should  give  the  feeling  of 
touch  this  singular  privilege  over  other  feelings  of  not  being 
in  the  mind  while  they  are  in  it  ? — or  that  it  is  a  feeling  re- 
ferred to  body,  which  still  implies  the  presupposition  of  the 
real,  only  under  the  special  relations  of  resistance  and  im- 
pulse. The  latter  alternative  is  the  one  which  Locke  virtu- 
ally adopts,  and  in  adopting  it  he  makes  the  actuaJity,  by 
which  sensation  is  distinguished  from  '  feelings  in  the  mind,' 
itself  a  creation  of  the  mind.  But  though  it  is  by  an  intel- 
lectual interpretation  of  the  feeling  of  touch,  not  by  the  feel- 
ing itself,  that  there  is  given  that  idea  of  body,  by  reference 
to  which  actual  sensation  is  diatingaished  from  the  mere  idea, 
still  vrith  Locke  the  feeUng  of  touch  ia  necessary  to  the  in- 
terpretation. Thns,  supposing  his  notion  to  be  carried  out 
consistently,  the  actual  present  sensation,  as  reporting  the 
real,  must  either  be  a  feeling  of  touch,  or,  if  of  another  aort» 
e.g.,  sight  or  hearing,  must  be  referable  to  an  object  of  touch. 
In  other  words,  the  real  will  exist  for  us  so  long  only  as  it  ia 
touched,  and  ideas  in  us  will  constitute  a  real  essence  so  long 
only  a,s  they  may  be  referred  to  an  object  now  touched.  Let 
the  object  cease  to  be  tonched,  and  the  ideas  become  a 
nominal  essence  in  the  mind,  the  knowledge  which  they  con- 
stitute ceases  to  be  real,  and  the  proposition  which  expresses 
it  ceases  to  concern  matter  of  fact.  Truth  as  to  matters  of 
fact  or  bodies,  then,  must  be  confined  to  singular  propositions 
such  as  *  tliis  is  touched  now,' '  that  was  touched  then ;'  'what 
is  touched  now  is  bitter,' '  what  was  then  touched  was  red.'* 
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105.  All  tliiit  is  gained,  then,  by  the  conversion  of  the 
feoliDg  of  touch,  pure  and  simple,  into  the  idea,  of  a  body 
touched,  is  the  supposition  that  there  is  a,  reiil  pxiat^uce 
which  does  not  come  and  go  with  the  sensations.  As  to  what 
this  existence  ia,  as  to  its  real  essence,  we  can  have  no  know- 
ledge but  such  as  is  given  in  a  present  sensation.'  Any  es- 
sence of  it,  otherwise  known,  conld  only  be  a  nominal  essence, 
a  relation  of  ideas  in  our  minds :  it  would  lack  the  condition 
in  virtue  of  which  alone  a  datum  of  consciousness  can  claim 
to  be  representative  of  reality,  that  of  being  an  impression 
made  by  a  body  now  operating  upon  us.  (Book  iii.  chap.  v. 
sec.  2,  and  Book  iv,  chap.  si.  see.  1.)  The  memory  of  such 
impression,  however  faithful,  will  still  only  report  a  past 
reality.  It  will  itself  be  merely  '  an  idea  in  the  muid.' 
Neither  it  nor  its  relation  to  any  present  sensation  result  from 
the  immediate  impact  of  body,  and  in  consequence  neither 
'  really  exists.'  AJl  that  can  be  known,  then,  of  the  real,  in 
other  words,  the  whole  real  essence  of  body,  as  it  is  for  us, 
reduces  itself  to  that  which  can  at  any  moment  be  '  revealed  * 
in  a  single  sensation  apart  from  all  relation  to  past  aeusatioua ; 
and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  nothing  at  all. 

106.  Thus  that  reduction  of  reality  to  that  of  which  noth- 
ing can  be  said,  which  follows  from  its  identification  with 
particularity  in  time,  follows  equally  from  its  identilicatioii 
with  tJie  resistance  of  body,  or  (which  cornea  to  the  same) 
from  the  notion  of  an  '  outer  sense  '  being  its  organ  ;  since  it 
is  only  that  which  now  resists,  not  a  general  possibility  of  re- 
sistance nor  a  relation  between  the  resistances  of  different 
times,  that  can  be  regarded  as  outside  the  mind.  In  Locke's 
language,  it  is  only  a  particular  parcel  of  matter  that  can  he 
so  regarded.  Of  such  a  parcel,  as  he  rightly  says,  it  is  absurd 
to  ask  what  is  its  essence,  for  it  can  have  none  at  all.  (Seo 
above,  paragraph  94.)  As  real,  it  baa  no  quality  save  that  of 
being  a  body  or  of  being  now  touched — a  quality,  which  as 
all  things  real  have  it  and  have  none  other,  canuot  be  a 
differentia  of  it.     When  we  consider  that  this  quality  may  be 
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regarJed  equally  as  iiiimutable  and  as  changing  from  moment 
to  moment,  we  aliall  see  the  ground  of  Locke's  contrudietion 
of  himself  in  speaking  of  the  real  tiling  sometiuies  as  inde- 
structible, sometimes  aa  in  continual  dissolution,  '  The  real 
coustitntions  of  things  begin  and  perish  with  them,'  {Book 
ui.  chap.  iii.  aec.  19.)  That  is,  the  thing  at  one  moment 
makes  an  impact  on  the  sensitive  tablet — in  the  fact  that  it 
does  so  lie  at  once  its  existence  and  its  essence — but  the  next 
moment  the  impact  is  over,  and  with  it  thing  and  essence,  as 
real,  liave  disappeared.  Another  impact,  and  thus  another 
thing,  has  taken  its  place.  But  of  this  the  reiil  essence  is 
juat  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  thing,  iiamelj-,  that  it 
may  be  touched,  or  is  solid,  or  a  body,  or  a  parcel  of  matter; 
nor  can  this  essence  be  really  lost,  aince  than  it  there  is  no 
other  reality,  all  difference  of  essence,  as  Locke  expressly 
says,'  being  constituted  by  abstract  ideas  and  the  work  of  the 
mind.  It  follows  that  real  change  is  impossible,  A  parcel 
of  matter  at  one  time  is  a  parcel  of  matter  at  all  times.  Thus 
we  have  only  to  forget  that  the  relation  of  continuity  between 
the  parcels,  not  b^ing  an  idea  caused  by  impact,  should  pro- 
perly fall  to  the  unreal— though  only  ou  the  same  principle 
as  should  that  of  distinctness  between  the  times— and  we  find 
the  real  in  ii  continuity  of  matter,  unchangeable  because  it 
lias  no  qualities  to  change.  It  may  seem  strange  that  when 
this  notion  of  the  formless  continuity  of  the  real  being  gets 
the  better  of  Locke,  a  man  should  be  the  real  being  which 
he  takes  as  his  instance.  '  Nothing  I  have  is  essential  to  me. 
An  accident  or  disease  may  very  much  alter  my  colour  or 
shape ;  a  fever  or  fall  may  take  away  my  reason  or  memory, 
or  both ;  and  an  apoplexy  leave  neither  sense  nor  understand- 
ing, no,  nor  life.'  (Book  ui.  chap.  vi.  aec.  4.)  But  as  tUi 
sequel  shows,  the  man  or  the  '  I '  is  here  considered  simply  as 
*  a  particular  corporeal  being,'  i.e.  as  the  '  parcel  of  matter ' 
■which  alone  (according  to  the  doctrine  of  reality  now  in 
view)  can  be  the  real  in  man,  and  upon  which  all  qualities 
are  '  superinductiona  of  the  mind.'* 

107.  We  may  now  discern  the  precise  point  where  the  OniyaWi 
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qualm  as  to  clotliiiig  reality  with  such  Btiperinductions  com- 
monly returns  upon  Locke.  The  conversion  of  feeling  into 
body  felt  and  of  the  particular  time  of  the  feeling  into  aa 
iudividuality  of  the  body,  and,  further,  the  fasion  of  the  in- 
dindual  bodies,  manifold  as  the  times  of  eensation,  into  oiio 
continued  body,  he  passes  without  Bcruple.  So  long  as  these 
are  all  the  traces  of  mental  fiction  which  '  matter,'  or  '  body,' 
or  '  nature '  bears  upon  it,  he  regards  it  undoubtingly  as  the 
pure  '  privation  '  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  mind.  But  ec. 
eoon  as  cognisable  qualities,  forming  an  essence,  come  to  b«> 
ascribed  to  body,  the  reflection  arises  that  these  qualities  are 
on  our  side  ideas,  and  that  so  far  as  they  are  permanent  or 
continuous  they  are  not  ideas  of  the  sort  which  can  alone  re- 
present body  as  the  '  real '  opposite  of  mind ;  they  are  not  the 
result  of  momentary  impact ;  they  are  not  '  actually  present 
sensations.'  Suppose  thcni,  however,  to  have  no  permanence 
— suppose  their  reality  to  be  confined  to  the  fleeting  'now' 
— and  they  are  no  qualities,  no  essence,  at  all.  There  is  then 
for  us  no  Teal  essence  of  body  or  nature ;  what  we  call  so  is 
a  creation  of  the  mind. 

108.  This  implies  the  degradation  of  the  'primary  quali- 
ties of  body '  from  the  position  which  they  hold  in  the  Second 
Book  of  the  Essay,  aa  the  real,  par  excell-ence,  to  that  of  a 
nominal  essence.  In  the  Second  Boot,  juat  aa  the  complex 
of  ideaa,  received  and  to  be  received  from  a  substance,  is  taken 
for  the  real  thing  without  disturbance  from  the  antithesis 
between  reality  and  '  ideas  in  the  mind,'  so  the  primary  qua- 
lities of  body  are  taken  not  only  as  real,  but  as  the  sources  of 
all  other  reality.  Body,  the  real  thing,  copying  itself  upon 
the  mind  in  an  idea  of  sensation  (that  of  solidity),  carries 
with  it  from  reality  into  the  mind  those  qualities  which '  the 
mind  finds  iuEeparable  from  it,'  with  all  their  modes.  'A 
piece  of  manna  of  a  sensible  bulk  is  able  to  produce  in  us  the 
idea  of  a  round  or  square  figure,  and,  by  being  removed 
from  one  place  to  another,  the  idea  of  motion.  This  idea  of 
motion  represents  it,  as  it  really  is  in  the  manna,  moving ;  a 
circle  or  square  are  the  same,  whether  in  idea  or  existence, 
in  the  mind  or  in  the  manna  ;  and  this  both  motion  and  figure 
are  really  in  the  manna,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or 
DO.'  (Book  II.  chap,  viii.  sec.  18.)  To  the  unsophisticated 
man,  taking  for  granted  that  the  'sensible  bulk'  of  tho 
is  a  '  real  essence,'  this  statement  will  raise  uo  difii- 
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cultiea.  But  when  he  has  leai'nt  from  Locke  himself  that  the 
'  sensible  bulk,'  so  far  as  we  can  think  and  speak  of  it,  must 
consist  in  the  ideas  which  it  is  said  to  produce,  the  questioa 
OS  to  the  real  existence  of  these  must  arise.  It  turns  out 
that  they  '  reallj  exist,"  so  far  as  thej  represent  the  impact 
of  a  body  copying  itself  in  actually  present  sensation,  and 
that  from  their  reality,  accordingly,  must  be  excluded  all 
qualities  that  accrue  to  the  present  sensation  from  its  i-ela- 
tion  to  the  past.  Can  the  '  primary  qualities '  escape  this 
exclnsion  ? 

109.  To  obtain  a  direct  and  compondiona  answer  to  this 
qnestion  from  Locke's  own  mouth  ia  not  easy,  owing  to  the 
want  of  adjustment  between  the  several  passages  where  he 
treats  of  tlie  primary  qnuhtics.  They  are  originally  enume- 
rated as  the  '  bulk,  figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  or 
rest  of  the  solid  parts  of  bodies  *  (Boob  n,  chap.  viii.  sec.  23), 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  are  treated  as  all  involved  in  that  idea 
of  solidity  which  is  given  in  the  sensation  of  touch.  We 
have  no  further  account  of  them  till  we  come  to  tlie  chaiJ- 
teiB  on  '  simple  modes  of  space  and  duration '  (Book  ii. 
chaps,  xiii.  &c.),  which  are  introdued  by  the  remark,  that  in 
tlie  previous  part  of  tlie  book  simple  ideas  have  been  treated 
'  rather  in  the  way  that  they  come  into  the  mind  than  as 
distinguished  from  others  more  compounded.'  As  the  simple 
idea,  according  to  Locke,  is  that  which  comes  first  into  the 
mind,  the  two  ways  of  treatment  ought  to  coincide ;  but 
there  follows  an  explanation  of  the  simple  modes  in  question, 
of  which  to  a  critical  reader  the  plain  result  ia  that  the  idea 
of  body,  which,  according  to  the  imaginary  theory  of  '  the 
way  that  it  came  into  the  mind '  is  simple  and  equivalent  to 
the  sensation  of  touch,  turns  out  to  be  a  complex  of  relations 
uf  whicii  the  simplest  is  called  space. 

110.  To  know  what  space  itself  is,  'we  are  sent  to  our 
senses '  of  sight  and  touch.  It  is  '  as  needless  to  go  to  prove 
that  men  perceive  by  their  sight  a  distance  between  bodies 
of  different  colours,  or  between  the  parts  of  the  t>ame  body, 
aa  that  they  see  colours  themselves ;  nor  is  it  less  obvious 
that  they  can  do  so  in  the  dark  by  feeling  and  touch.' 
(Book  n.  chap,  xiii.  sec.  2.)  Space  beijig  thus  explained 
by  reference  to  distance,  and  distance  betwee7i  bodies,  it  might 
he  supposed  that  distance  and  body  were  simpler  ideas.  In 
the  next  paragraph,  however,  distance  is  itself  explained  to 
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be  a  mode  of  space.  It  is  '  Apace  considered  barely  in  length 
between  any  two  beings,'  and  is  distinguished  (a)  from 
'  capacity '  or  '  space  considered  in  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness ; '  (6)  from  '  figure,  which  is  nothing  but  the  rela^ 
tion  which  the  parts  of  the  termination  of  extension,  or  cir- 
cumscribi-'d  space,  have  among  themselves ; '  (c)  from  '  place, 
whiuh  is  the  relation  of  distance  between  anything  and  any 
two  or  more  points  which  are  considered  as  keeping  the 
same  distance  one  with  another,  and  so  as  at  rest.'  It  is  then 
shown  at  large  (Book  ii.  chap.  xiii.  sec.  11),  as  against  the 
Cartesians,  that  extension,  which  is  '  space  in  whatsoever 
manner  considered,'  is  a  'distinct  idea  from  body.'  The 
ground  of  the  distinction  plainly  lies  in  the  greatiT  com- 
plexity of  the  idea  of  body.  Throughout  the  definition  just 
given  •  space  *  is  presupposed  as  the  simpler  idea  of  which 
capacity,  fignre,  and  place  are  severally  modifications ;  and 
these  again,  as  '  primary  qualities,'  though  with  a  slight 
difi'erence  of  designation,'  are  not  only  all  declared  inseparablu 
from  body,  but  are  involved  in  it  under  a  further  modifiuatiou 
aa  '  qualities  of  its  solid  parts^  i.e.,  of  parts  so  related  to  each 
other  that  each  will  change  its  place  sooner  than  admit 
another  into  it.  (Book  ii.  chap.  iv.  sec.  2,  and  chap.  viii. 
sec.  23.)  Yet,  though  body  is  thus  a  complex  of  relations — 
all,  according  to  Locke's  doctrine  of  relation,  inventions  of 
the  mind — and  though  it  mnst  be  proportionately  remote 
from  the  simple  idea  which  '  comes  first  into  the  mind,'  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  body,  as  an  object  previously 
given,  that  these  relations  are  said  to  be  found,  and  found 
by  tlie  senses.  (Book  ii.  chap.  xiii.  sees.  2,  27.)* 
ojy  i(  111.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  '  body  '  here  is  a  mode  of 

\a  com-  the  idea  of  substance,  and,  like  it,'  appears  in  two  iiicon- 
hichUmy  Bistent  positious  OS  at  once  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
1  found,  process  of  knowledge — as  on  the  one  hand  that  in  which 
ideas  are  found  and  from  which  they  are  abstracted,  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  which  results  from  their  complication. 
As  the  attempt  cither  to  treat  particular  qualities  as  given 
and  substance  as  an  abstraction  gr.idua]ly  made,  or  con- 
versely to  treat  the  '  thing '  as  given,  and  relations  as 
gradnally  superinduced,  necessarily  fails  for  the  simple  reason 

'  Id    the    enumerntion    of  primnry  fcrred  W.  it  will  be  sBen  thut  ■  mntioc' 

qDalitieB,  '  rnpiicily'  la  rsproteatnl  by  i«  undi  ititerchiitiHfalily  witb  'liodj.'j 
•bulk.'  '  pU™'  by  '  sitHstion,'  '  Sc«  nbore,  paragraph  39. 

*  la  the  second  ot   die  piuuMgeB  tv- 
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tbat  substance  and  relations  each  presuppose  the  other,  ao 
body  prt^npposea  the  primary  qualities  ob  so  many  relatione 
which  form  its  essence  or  make  it  what  it  is,  while  these 
a^ain  presnppose  body  aa  the  matter  which  they  determine. 
It  is  because  Loche  substitutes  for  this  intellectual  order  of 
mutnal  presupposition  a  s  access  ion  of  sensations  in  time,  that 
be  finds  himself  in  the  confusion  we  have  noticed — now 
giring  the  priority  to  sensations  in  which  the  idea  of  body 
is  supposed  to  be  conveyed,  and  from  it  dteriving  the  ideaa  of 
the  primary  qualities,  new  giving  it  to  these  ideas  themselves, 
and  deriring  the  idea  of  body  from  their  complication.  This 
is  jnst  such  a  contradiction  as  it  would  be  to  put  to-day 
before  yesterday.  We  may  escape  it  by  the  consideration 
that  in  the  case  before  ua  it  is  not  a  succession  of  sensations 
in  time  that  we  have  to  do  with  at  all ;  that  'the  real '  is  an 
intellectual  order,  or  mind,  in  which  every  element,  being 
correlative  to  every  other,  at  once  presupposes  and  is  pre- 
supposed by  every  other ;  but  that  this  order  communicates 
itself  to  us  piecemeal,  in  a  process  of  which  the  first  con- 
dition on  our  part  is  the  conception  that  there  is  an  order, 
or  something  related  to  sometliing  else ;  and  that  thus  the 
conception  of  qualified  substance,  which  in  its  definite  arti- 
colation  is  the  end  of  all  our  knowledge,  is  yet  in  another 
form,  that  may  be  called  inditferently  either  abstract  or  con- 
fused,' its  beginning.  This  way  of  escape,  however,  was  not 
open  to  Locke,  because  with  him  it  was  the  condition  of 
reality  in  the  idea  of  the  body  and  its  qualities  that  they 
should  be  '  actually  present  sensations.'  The  priority  then 
of  body  to  the  relations  of  extension,  distance,  &e.,  aa  of 
tbat  in  which  these  relations  are  found,  must,  if  body  and 
extension  are  to  be  more  than  nominal  essences,  be  a  priority 
of  sensations  in  time.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  priority 
of  the  idea  of  space  to  the  ideas  of  its  several  modes,  and 
of  these  again  to  the  idea  of  body,  as  of  the  simpler  to  the 
more  complex,  must  no  less  than  the  other,  if  the  ideas  in 
question  are  to  be  real,  be  one  in  time.  Locke's  contra- 
diction, then,  is  that  of  supposing  that  of  two  sensations 
each  is  actually  present,  of  two  impacts  on  the  sensitive 
tablet  ea^^h  is  actually  made,  before  the  other. 

112.  From  sach  a  contradiction,  even  though  he  was  not 
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distinctly  aware  of  it,  he  conid  not  but  seek  a  way  of  ea 
Fi'om  his  point  of  view  two  ways  miglit  at  first  sight 
1  to  be  opon — the  priority  in  sensitive  experience,  and  w 
DTimOT  ^^"Jitji  might  be  assigiied  exchiaively  either  to  the  idea  of 
[lulitiMof  body  or  to  that  of  space.  To  whichever  of  the  two  it  is 
w^'havB  assigned,  tlie  other  must  become  a  nominal  essence.  If  it 
•  ■  ^-  is  the  idea  of  body  that  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  directly 
>•'  from  without  through  sensation,  then  it  must  be  by  a  pro- 
cess in  the  mind  that  the  spatial  relations  are  abstracted 
from  it ;  and  conversely,  if  it  is  the  latter  that  are  given  in 
sensation,  it  must  be  by  a  mental  operation  of  compounding 
that  the  idea  of  body  is  obtained  from  them.  Uow,  accord- 
ing to  Locte's  fundamental  notion,  that  the  reality  of  an 
idea  depends  upon  its  being  in  eonacioasneas  a  copy  through 
impact  of  that  which  is  not  in  consciousness,  any  attempt  to 
retain  it  in  the  idea  of  space  while  sacrificing  it  in  that  of 
body  would  be  obviously  self- destructive.  Nor,  however  we 
might  re-write  his  account  of  the  relations  of  space  as  '  found 
in  bodies,'  could  we  avoid  speaking  of  them  as  relations 
some  sort ;  and  if  relations,  then  derived  from  the  '  mil 
carrying  its  view  from  one  thing  to  another,'  and 
'  actually  present  sensations.'  We  shall  not,  then,  be 
prised  to  find  Locke  tending  to  the  other  alternative, 
gradually  forgetting  his  assertion  that  '  a  circle  or  a  sqni 
are  the  same  whether  in  idea  or  in  existence,'  and 
elaborate  maintenance  of  the  '  real  existence  *  of  a 
i.e.,  extension  without  body.  (Book  ii.  chap.  xiii.  sees,  21 
and  the  following,  and  xvii.  4.)  In  the  Fourth  Book  it  is 
body  alone  that  has  real  existence,  an  existence  revealed 
by  actually  present  sensation,  while  all  mathematical  ideas, 
the  ideas  of  the  circle  and  the  square,  have  '  barely  an  ideal 
existence '  (Book  rv.  chap.  iv.  see.  6) ;  and  this  means  nothii 
else  than  the  reduction  of  the  primary  qualities  of  body  to^ 
nominal  essence.  Our  ideas  of  them  are  general  (Book 
chap.  iii.  sec.  24),  or  merely  in  the  mind.  *  There  is  no  in- 
dividual parcel  of  matter,  to  which  any  of  these  qualities 
are  so  annexed  as  to  be  essential  to  it  or  insepsirable  from  it.' 
(Book  III.  chap.  vi.  sec.  6.)  How  should  there  be,  when  the 
'  individual  parcel '  means  that  which  copies  itself  by  impact 
in  the  presi^nt  sensation,  while  the  qualities  in  question  ai-e 
relations  which  cannot  be  so  copied  ?  Yet,  except  as  at1 
ing  to  anch  a  parcel,  they  have  no  'real  existence;' 
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conversely,  tlie  '  body,'  from  whicli  they  are  inseparable,  not 
being  an  iudividual  parcel  of  matter  in  the  above  sense, 
must  itself  be  unreal  and  belong  merely  to  the  mind.  The 
'body 'which  is  real  has  for  ua  no  qHalities,  and  that  reference 
to  it  of  the  '  actually  present  sensation  '  by  which  sucli  sen- 
sation is  distinguished  from  other  feeling,  ia  a  reference  to 
«3Qiething  of  which  nothing  can  be  aaid.  It  is  a  reference 
which  cannot  be  stated  in  any  proposition  really  true ;  and 
the  difference  which  it  constitutes  between  '  bare  vision '  and 
the  feeling  to  which  reality  corresponds,  mnat  be  either 
iUelf  unreal  or  unintelligible. 

lis.  We  have  now  pursued  the  antitheaia  between  reality 
and  the  work  of  the  mind  along  all  the  lines  which  Locke 
indicates,  and  find  that  it  everywhere  abides  us.  The  dis- 
tinction, which  only  appeared  incidentally  in  the  doctrine  of 
substance,  between  *the  being  and  the  idea  thereof — be- 
tween substance  aa  '  found '  and  substance  as  that  which 
'  we  accustom  ourselvea  to  suppose '  —becomes  definite  and 
(explicit  OS  that  between  rpjil  and  nominal  essence,  but  it 
does  so  only  that  the  essence,  which  is  merely  real,  may  dis- 
appear. Whether  we  suppose  it  the  quality  of  a  mere 
sensation,  as  such,  or  of  mere  body,  aa  such,  we  find  that 
we  are  unawares  defining  it  by  relations  which  are  them- 
selves the  work  of  the  mind,  and  that  after  abstraction  of 
these  nothing  remains  to  give  the  antithesis  to  the  work  of 
the  mind  any  meaning.  Meanwhile  the  attitude  of  thought, 
when  it  has  cleared  the  antithesis  of  disguise,  but  has  not 
yet  found  that  each  of  the  opposites  derives  itself  from 
thought  as  much  as  the  other,  is  so  awkward  and  painful 
that  an  instinctive  reluctance  to  make  the  clearance  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  Over  against  the  world  of  knowledge, 
which  is  the  work  of  the  mind,  stands  a  real  world  of  which 
we  can  say  nothing  but  that  it  ia  there,  that  it  makes  ua 
aware  of  its  presence  in  every  senaatiou,  while  our  inter- 
pretation of  what  it  ia,  the  system  of  relations  which  we 
read  into  it,  ia  our  own  invention.  The  interpretation  is  not 
even  to  be  called  a  shadow,  for  a  shadow,  however  dim,  still 
reflects  the  reality ;  it  is  an  arbitrary  fiction,  and  a  fiction 
of  wbich  the  possibility  is  as  unaccountable  as  the  induce- 
ment to  make  it.  It  is  commonly  presented  as  consisting  in 
abstraction  from  the  concrete.  But  the  concrete,  just  so  far 
as  concrete,  Le.,  a  complex  world  of  relations,  eaimot  bo  the 
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is  to  ho  maintained.  It  must  itself  be  the  work  of  the  com- 
pounding mind,  which  must  be  supposed  afjabi  io  '  ahstrac- 
tion'  to  decompose  what  it  has  previously  compounded. 
Now,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  in  question  that  it 
denies  all  power  of  origination  to  the  mind  except  in  the  way 
of  compounding  and  abstracting  giveu  impreesions.  Ita 
supposition  is,  that  whatever  precedes  the  work  of  compo- 
sition and  abstraction  must  he  real'  because  the  mind 
passively  receives  it ;  a  supposition  which,  if  the  mind  could 
originate,  would  not  hold.  How,  then,  does  it  come  to  pass 
that  a  '  nominal  essence,'  consisting  of  definite  qnalities,  is 
constructed  by  a  mind,  which  originates  nothing,  out  of  si 
'  real '  matter,  which,  apart  from  such  construction,  has  no 
qualities  at  all  ?  And  why,  granted  the  construction,  should 
the  mind  in  '  abstraction  '  go  through  the  Penelopean  exer- 
cise of  perpetually  unweaving  the  web  which  it  has  just 
woven  ? 

114.  It  is  Hume's  more  logical  version  of  Locke's  doctrina 
that  first  forces  these  questions  to  the  front.  In  Locke  him- 
self they  are  kept  back  by  inconsistencies,  which  we  have 
already  dwelt  upon.  For  the  real,  absolutely  void  of  intel- 
ligible qualities,  because  these  are  relative  to  the  mind, 
he  is  perpetually  substituting  a  real  constituted  by  such 
qualities,  only  with  a  complexity  which  we  cannot  exhaust. 
By  so  doing,  though  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  the  opposition 
between  the  real  and  the  mental,  he  avoids  the  necessity  of 
admitting  that  the  system  of  the  sciences  is  a  mere  language, 
well — or  ill — constructed,  but  unaccountably  and  without 
reference  to  things.  Finally,  he  so  far  foi^ets  the  opposition 
altogether  as  to  find  the  reality  of '  moral  and  mathematical' 
knowledge  in  their  '  bare  ideality  '  itself.  (Book  rv.  chap.  ir. 
sec.  6,  &c.}  Thus  with  him  the  divorce  between  knowledge 
and  reality  is  never  complete,  and  sometimes  they  appear  in 
perfect  fusion.  A  consideration  of  his  doctrine  of  propo- 
sitions will  show  finally  how  the  case  between  them  stands, 
aa  he  left  it. 

115.  In  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Essay  the  same  ground 
has  to  bo  thi'ice  traversed  under  the  several  titles  of  '  know- 
ledge,' 'truth,'  and  'propositions.'     Knowledge  being  the 

'  "Simple  idi-ns.  BinCT  the  mind  ran      oprraUng 
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perception  of  agreement  or  disagreement  between  ideas,  the 
proposition  is  the  putting  together  or  separation  of  words, 
&s  the  signs  of  ideas,  in  affirmative  or  negative  aent«ncea 
(Book  IV.  chap.  v.  see.  5;,  and  truth — the  espreasion  of 
certainty ' — consists  in  the  correspondence  between  the  con- 
junction or  separation  of  the  signs  and  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  ideas.  (Book  iv.  chap.  v.  see.  2.)  Thus, 
the  qnestion  between  the  real  and  the  mental  affects  all 
these.  Does  this  or  that  perception  of  agreement  between 
ideas  represent  an  agreement  in  real  existence?  Is  its  cer- 
tainty a  real  certainty?  Does  such  or  anch  a  proposition, 
being  a  correct  expression  of  an  agreement  between  ideas, 
also  through  this  express  an  agreement  between  things  ?  la 
its  truth  real,  or  merely  verbal  ? 

116.  To  answer  these  questions,  acconling  to  Locte,  we 
nnist  consider  whether  the  knowledge,  or  the  proposition 
which  expresses  it,  concerns  subsrances,  i.e.,  '  the  co-existence 
of  ideas  in  nature,'  on  the  one  hand ;  or,  on  the  other,  either 
the  properties  of  a  mathematical  figure  or  '  moral  ideas.'  If 
it  is  of  the  latter  sort,  the  agreement  of  the  ideas  in  the 
mind  is  itself  their  agreement  in  reality,  since  the  ideas 
themselves  are  archetypes.  (Book  iv.  chap.  iv.  sees.  G,  7.) 
It  is  only  when  the  Ideas  are  ectypes,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
proposition  concerns  substances,  that  the  doubt 
whether  the  agreement  between  them  represents  an  agree- 
ment in  reality.  The  distinction  made  here  virtually  corre- 
BpondR  to  that  which  appears  in  the  chapters  on  the  reality 
and  adequacy  of  ideas  in  the  Second  Book,  and  again  iii 
those  on  *  names  '  in  the  Third.  There  the  '  complex  ideas 
of  modes  and  relation'  are  pronounced  necessarily  real 
adequate  and  true,  because,  '  being  themselves  archetypes, 
they  cannot  differ  fi-om  their  archetyp«a.'  (Book  ii.  chap, 
XXX.  sec.  4.)  *  With  them  are  contrasted  simple  ideas  and 
complex  ideas  of  substances,  which  are  alike  ectypes,  but 
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■with  thia  difference  from  each  other,  that  the  simple  ideas  can- 
not but  be  faithful  copies  of  their  archetypes,  while  the  ideas 
of  substances  cannot  but  be  otherwise.     (Book  ii.  chap,  xitxi. 
sees.  2,  11,  &o,)     Thus,  '  the  names  of  simple  ideas  and  sub- 
stances, with  the  abstract  idea«   in   the  mind  which  they 
imniediateljf  signify,  intimate  also  some  real  existence,  frnai 
which  was  derived  their  original  pattern.     But  the  names  of 
mixed  modes  terminate  in  the  idea  that  is  in   the  mind.' 
(Book  III.  chap.  iv.  sec.  2.)     '  The  names  of  simple  ideas  and 
modes,'  it   is   added,   '  signify  always   the   real   as  well  as 
nominal  essence  of  their  species ' — a  statement  which,  if  it  is 
to  express  Locke's   doctrine  strictly,   must  be  confined  to 
names  of  simple  ideas,  while  in  respect  of  modes  it  shooldi 
run,  that  *tbe  nominal  essence  which  the  names  of  th( 
eignify  is  itself  the  real.' 
the         II  ?•  But  though  the  distinction  between  diiferent  kinds 
kuinrU'iga   knowledge  in  regard  to  reality  cannot  but  rest  on  the  same 
mbitan-      principle  as  that  drawn  between  different  kinds  of  ideas  in 
I  ««■  tlie  same  regard,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  doctrine  of 

I  the  Fourth  Book  '  knowledge  concerning  substances,'  in  cou- 

I  traat  with  that  in  which  '  our  thoughts  terminate  in  the  ab- 

1  stract  ideas,'  has  by  itself  to  cover  the  ground  which,  in  the 

■  Second  and  Third  Book,  simple  ideas  and  complex  ideas  of 

■  substances  cover  together.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
I  observation,  already  set  forth  at  large,'  that  the  simple  idea 
I  has  in  Locke's  Fourth  Book  become  explicitly  what  in  the 
I  previous  books  it  was  implicitly,  not  a  feeling  proper,  but  tha 
I  conscious  reference  of  a  feeling  to  a  thing  or  substiuice. 
I  Only  because  it  is  thus  converted,  as  we  have  seen,  can  it 
I  constitute  the  beginniug  of  a  knowledge  which  is  not  a 
I  simple  idea  but  a  conscious  relation  between  ideas,  or  have 
I  (what  yet  it  must  have  if  it  can  be  expressed  in  a  proposi- 
I  tion)  that  capacity  of  being  true  or  false,  which  implies  '  the 
I  reference  by  the  mind  of  an  idea  to  something  extraneous  to 
I  it.'  (Book  II.  chap,  xxxii.  sec.  4.)  Thus,  what  is  said  of  the 
I  *  simple  idea '  in  the  Second  and  Third  Books,  is  in  the 
I                Fourth  transferred  to  one  form  of  knowledge  concerning  sub- 

■  stances,  to  that,  namely,  which  consists  in  '  particular  ei- 
I  periment  and  observation,'  and  is  expressed  in  singular 
B  propositions,  such  as  '  this  is  yellow,' '  this  gold  is  now  solved 

■  in  aqua  regia.'  Such  knowledge  cannot  but  be  real,  the 
I  >  See  tiboTD,  punigraph  J5. 
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prnposiUon  which  expresses  it  cannot  but  have  real  certainty,  in  this«B 
becanse  it  ia  the  effect  of  a  *  body  actually  operating  npon  cenonJ 
as '  {Book  IV.  chap.  si.  sec.  1),  just  as  the  simple  idea  is  an  to  mervb 
ectype  directly  made  by  an  archetype.  It  is  othermse  with  »erbd.^ 
complex  ideas  of  substances  and  with  general  knowledge  or 
propositions  about  them.  A  group  of  ideas,  each  of  which, 
when  first  produced  by  a  '  body,'  has  been  reaJ,  when  retained 
in  the  mind  as  representing  the  body,  becomes  unreal.  The 
complex  idea  of  gold  is  only  a  nominal  essence  or  the  signi- 
lioLtion  of  a  uame  ;  the  qualities  which  compose  it  are  merely 
ideas  in  the  mind,  and  that  general  truth  which  consists  in 
a  correct  statement  of  the  relation  between  one  of  them  and 
another  or  the  whole — e.g.,  '  gold  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia ' — 
holds  merely  for  the  mind ;'  but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  classed 
with  those  other  mental  truths,  which  constitute  mathemati- 
cal and  mornl  knowledge,  and  which,  jnst  because  'merely 
ideal,"  are  therefore  real.  Its  merely  mental  character 
renders  it  in  Locke's  language  a  *  trifliug  proposition,'  but 
does  not  therefore  save  it  from  being  retilly  nntrue.  It 
is  a  '  trifling  proposition,'  for,  unless  solubility  in  aqua  regia 
is  included  in  the  complex  idea  which  the  sound  *  gold ' 
stRnds  for,  the  proposition  which  asserts  it  of  gold  is  not  cer- 
tain, not  a  truth  at  all.  If  it  is  so  included,  then  the  pro- 
position is  but  '  playing  with  sounds.'  It  may  serve  to 
remind  an  opponent  of  a  definition  wliich  lie  bis  made  but 
IS  forgetting,  but '  carries  no  knowledge  witli  it  but  of  the 
signification  of  a  word,  however  certain  it  be,'  (Book  rv. 
chap.  viiL  sees.  5  &.  9.)  Yet  there  is  a  real  gold,  outside  the 
mind,  of  which  the  complex  idea  of  gold  in  tlie  mind  must 
needs  try  to  be  a  copy,  though  the  conditions  of  real  exist- 
ence are  such  that  no  '  complex  idea  in  the  mind '  can 
possibly  be  a  copy  of  it.  Thus  the  verbal  truth,  which 
gcncnil  propositions  concerning  substances  express,  is  iindei" 
ii  perpetual  doom  of  being  really  untrue.  The  exemption  of 
mathematical  and  moral  knowledge  from  this  doom  remains 
an  unexplained  mercy.  Because  merely  mental,  such  know- 
ledge ia  real — there  being  uo  reality  for  it  to  misrepresent — 
and  yet  not  trifling.  The  proposition  that  '  the  external 
angle  of  all  triangles  is  bigger  than  either  of  the  opposite 
internal  angles,'  has  that  general  certainty  which  is  never  to 
be  found  but  in  our  ideas,  yet   '  conveys   instructive  real 
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knowledge,'  Uie  predicate  being  '  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  precise  complex  idea  '  which  forms  the  subject,  yet  '  not 
contained  in  it.'  (  Book  iv.  chap.  viii.  sec.  8.)  '  The  same 
'  might  be  said  apporentlj,  according  to  Locke'3  judgmcjit 
'  (though  he  is  not  so  explicit  about  this),  of  a  proposition  in 
morals,  snch  as  *  God  is  to  be  feared  and  obeyed  by  man.' 
(Book  IV.  chap.  li.  sec.  13.)  *  But  how  are  such  propositions, 
at  once  abstract  and  real,  general  and  instructive,  to  be 
accounted  for?  There  is  no  '  workmanship  of  the  mind '  re- 
cognised by  Locke  but  that  which  consists  in  compounding 
and  abstracting  {i.e.,  separating)  ideas  of  which  '  it  cannot 
originate  one.'  The  '  abstract  ideas  '  of  mathematics,  the 
'  mixed  modes  '  of  morals,  just  aa  much  as  the  ideas  of  snb- 
stancea,  must  be  derived  by  such  mental  artiQce  from  a 
material  given  in  simple  feeling,  and  '  real '  because  so  given. 
Yet,  while  this  derivation  renders  ideas  of  substniices  unreal 
in  contrast  with  their  real  '  originals,'  and  genera!  proposi- 
tions about  them  'trifling,'  because,  while  'intimating  an 
existence,'  they  tell  nothing  about  it,  on  the  other  hand  it 
actually  constitutes  the  reality  of  moral  and  mathematical 
ideas.  Their  relation  to  an  onginul  disappears ;  they  are 
themselves  archetypes,  from  which  the  mind,  by  its  own  act, 
can  elicit  other  ideas  not  already  involved  in  the  meaning  of 
their  names.  But  this  can  only  mean  that  the  mind  has 
some  other  function  than  that  of  uniting  what  it  has  'found  ' 
in  separation,  and  separating  again  what  it  has  thus  united 
—that  it  can  itself  origiuiite, 

118.  A  genius  of  such  native  force  as  Locke's  could  not 
be  applied  to  philosophy  without  determining  the  lines  of 
future  speculation,  even  though  to  itself  they  remained  ob- 
scure. He  stTimblea  upon  truths  when  he  is  not  looking  for 
them,  and  the  inconsistencies  or  accidents  of  his  system  are 
its  most  valuable  part.  Thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  may 
claim  the  authorship  at  once  of  the  popular  empiricism  of 
the  modern  world,  and  of  its  refutation.  He  fixed  the  prime 
article  of  its  creed,  that  thought  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
constitution  of  facta,  but  only  with  the  representation  of 
them  by  signs  and  the  rehearsal  to  itself  of  what  its  signs 
have  signified — in  brief,  that  its  function  is  merely  the 
analytical  jadgment;  yet  his  admissions  about  matliematical 
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knowledge  rendered  inevitable  the  Kantian  question,  *  How 
are  sjnthetic  judgments  a-priori  possible  ?  ' — which  was  to 
lead  to  the  recognition  of  thought  as  constituting  the  objec- 
tive world,  and  thus  to  get  rid  of  the  antithesis  between 
thought  and  reality.  In  his  separation  of  the  datum  of  ex- 
perience firom  the  work  of  thought  he  was  merely  following 
the  Syllogistic  Logic,  which  really  assigns  no  work  to  the 
thought,  whose  office  it  professes  to  magnify,  but  the  analysis 
of  given  ideas.  Taking  the  work  as  that  Logic  conceived  it 
(and  as  it  must  be  conceived  if  the  separation  is  to  be  main- 
tained) he  showed — conclusively  as  against  Scholasticism — 
the  *  trifling'  character  of  the  necessary  and  universal  truths 
with  which  it  dealt.  Experience,  the  manifestation  of  the  real, 
regarded  as  a  series  of  events  which  to  us  are  sensations,  can 
only  yield  propositions  singular  as  the  events,  and  having  a 
truth  like  them  contingent.  By  consequence,  necessity  and 
universality  of  connection  can  only  be  found  in  what  the  mind 
does  for  itself,  without  reference  to  reality,  when  it  analyses 
the  complex  idea  which  it  retains  as  the  memorandum  of  its 
past  single  experiences ;  i.e.,  in  a  relation  between  ideas  or 
propositions  of  which  one  explicitly  includes  the  other.  Upon 
this  relation  syUogistic  reasoning  rests,  and,  except  so  far  as 
it  may  be  of  use  for  convicting  an  opponent  (or  oneself)  of 
inconsistency,  it  has  nothing  to  say  against  such  nominalism 
as  the  above.  Hence,  with  those  followers  of  Locke  who 
have  been  most  faithful  to  their  master,  it  has  remained  the 
standing  rule  to  make  the  generality  of  a  truth  consist  in  its 
being  analytical  of  the  meaning  of  a  name,  and  its  necessity  in 
its  being  included  in  one  previously  conceded.  Yet  if  such  were 
the  true  account  of  the  generality  and  necessity  of  mathe- 
matical propositions,  their  truth  according  to  Locke's 
explicit  statement  would  be  *  verbal  and  trifling,'  not,  as  it  is, 
*  real  and  instructive.' 

119.  The  point  of  this,  the  most  obvious,  contradiction  Fatal  to 
inherent  in  Locke's  empiricism,  is  more  or  less  striking  ac-  Jjj*'  "^^^^n 
cording  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  notion  of  matter-of-  thematical 
fact,  or  of  the  reality  that  is  not  of  the  mind,  proper  to  that  ^^^\ 
system,  is  adhered  to.     When  the  popular  Logic  derived  general, are 
from  Locke  has  so  far  forgotten  the  pit  whence  it  was  digged  go^^^v™ 
as  to  hold  that  propositions  of  a  certainty  at  once  real  and  *'*P*'"''"'^®' 
general  can  be  derived  from  experience,  and  to  speak  without 
q  i;esti  jn  of  ^general  raatters-of-fact '  in  a  sense  which  to  Locke 
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almost,  to  Hume  altogether,  would  have  been  a  contradiction 
in  terma,  it  naturally  finds  no  disturbance  in  regarding 
mathematical  certainty  as  different  not  in  kind,  but  only  in 
degree,  from  that  of  any  other  '  generalisation  from  experi- 
ence.' Not  aware  that  the  distinction  of  mathematical  from 
empirical  'generality  is  the  condition  upon  which,  according  to 
Locke,  the  former  escapes  condemnation  as  '  trifling,"  it  does 
not  see  any  need  for  diatingtiisliing  the  sources  from  which 
the  two  are  derived,  and  hence  goes  on  asserting  against 
imaginary  or  insignificant  opponents  tliat  mathematical 
truth  is  derived  from  '  experience ; '  which,  if  '  experience ' 
be  so  changed  from  what  Locke  understood  by  it  a^  to  yield 
general  propositions  concerning  msitters-of-fuct  of  other  than 
analj'tical  purport,  no  one  need  care  to  deny.  That  it  can 
yield  such  propositions  is,  doubtless,  the  supposition  of  the 
physical  sciences;  nor,  we  must  repeat,  is  it  the  corrcctnvM 
of  this  supposition  that  is  in  qnestion,  bat  the  validity,  upon 
its  admission,  of  that  antithesis  between  experience  and  the 
work  of  thought,  which  is  the  '  be-all  and  end-all '  of  the 
popular  Logic. 

120.  Locke,  as  we  have  seen,  after  all  the  encroachments 
made  unawares  by  thought  within  the  limits  of  that  ex- 
perience which  he  opposes  to  it — or,  to  put  it  conversely, 
after  all  that  he  allows  '  nature '  to  take  without  acknow- 
ledgment from  '  mind ' — is  still  so  far  faithful  to  the  opposi- 
tion as  to  'suspect  a  science  of  nature  to  be  impossible.* 
This  suspicion,  which  is  but  a  hesitating  expression  of  tho 
doctrine  that  general  propositions  concerning  substances  are 
merely  verbal,  is  the  exact  countei-piirt  of  the  doctrine  pi-o- 
nounced  without  hesitation  that  mathematical  tmths,  being 
at  once  real  and  general,  do  not  eoneenL_nature~al  all.  Real 
knowledge  concerning  nature^being  given  by  aTugle~ Impres- 
sions of  bodies  at  single  times  operating  upon  us,  and  by 
consequence  being  expressible  only  in  singular  propositions, 
any  reality  which  general  propositions  state  must  belong 
merely  to  the  mind,  and  a  mind  which  can  originate  a  reality 
other  than  nature's  caiiuoVBeaTpassIve  receptade  of  natural 
impresslona.  Locke  admits  the  real  generality  of  mathe- 
matical truths,  but  does  not  fice  its  consequences.  Hume, 
seeing  the  difficulty,  will  not  a<lmit  the  real  generality.  The 
modern  Logic,  founded  on  Locke,  believing  in  the  possibility 
of  propositions  at  once  real  and  general  concerniog  nature. 
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does  not  see  the  difficulty  at  all.  It  rectoWa  mathematical 
to  be  tLe  same  in  kind  with  natural  knowledge,  each  alike 
being  real  notwithstanding  its  generality ;  not  'Hware  that 
by  80  doing,  instead  of  getting  rid,  as  it  fancies,  of  llie,  origi- 
native function  of  thought  in  respect  of  mathematical*  know- 
ledge, it  only  necessitates  the  supposition  of  ita  b^ng 
originatire  in  respect  of  the  knowledge  of  nature  as 
weU. 

121.  It  may  find  some  excuse  for  itself  in  the  hesitation  Awifcip^ 
with  which  Locke  pronounces  the  impossibility  of  real  "*  ^  '"^ 
generality  in  tlie  knowledge  of  nature — an  hesitation  which  caiwraliU 
necessarily  results  from  the  ambiguities,  already  noticed,  in  ^n'li'eo'V 
Jiisdoctrine  of  real  and  nominal  essence.  So  far  as  theoppo-  („u.i,p»  of 
sition  between  the  nominal  and  real  easeiicea  of  substiinces  ■"«»«. 

is  maintained  in  its  absoluteness,  as   that  between   every  ^_ 

possible  cotlectioQ  of  ideas  on  the  one  sidf,  and  something  ^^M 

■wholly  apart  from  thought  on  the  other,  this  impossibility  ^H 

follows  of  necessity.    But  so  far  as  the  notion  is  admitted  of  ^^M 

the  nominal  essence  being  in  some  way,  however  inadequately,  ^H 

representative  of  the  real,  there  is  an  opening,  however  inde-  ^H 

finite,  for  general  propositions  concerning  the  latter.     On  ^^M 

the  one  hand  we  hare  the  express  statement  that '  universal  ^^M 

propositions,  of  whose   truth  and   falsehood   we  can  bave  ^^M 

certain  knowledge,  concern  not  existence'  (Book  iv,  chap.  ^^H 

ix.  sec.  1).     They  are  founded  only  on  the  'relations  and  ^^^| 

habitudes  of  abstract  ideas'   (Book  iv.  chap  xii.  sec.  7);  and  ^^^| 

since  it  is  the  proper  operation  of  the  mind  in  Bbstraction  ^^^| 

to  consider  an  idea  under  no  other  existence  but  what  it  has  ^^H 

in  the  understajiding,  tJiey  represent  no  knowledge  of  Teal  ^H 

existence  at  all  (Book  iv.  chap.  ix.  sec.  1).     Here  Locke  is  ^H 

consistently  following  his  doctrine  that  the  '  particularity  in  ^^H 

time,'  of  which  abstraction  is  made  when  we  consider  ideas  ^^H 

as  in  the  understanding,  is  what  specially  distinguishes  tlie  ^^H 

real ;  which  thus  can  only  be  represented  by  '  actually  present  ^^H 

sensation.'    It  properly  result*  from  this  doctrine  that  the  pro-  ^^H 

position  representing  particular  experiment  and  observation  ^^M 

is  only  true  of  real  existence  so  long  as  the  sensation,  in  which  ^^M 

tlie  experiment  consists,  continues  present.     Not  only  is  the  ^^M 

possibility  excluded  of  such  experiment  yielding  a  certainty  ^^M 

which  sl^ll  be  general  as  well  as  real,  but  the  particular  pro-  ^^ 

position  itself  can  only  be  rtally  true  so  far  as  the  qualities,  ^J 

wbosPCu-exiBtence  it  asserts,  are  present  sensations.     The  for-  ^^H 
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mer  of  tlicse  IhtHljitions  to  real  tmth  we  find  Locke  generally 
reooguising,'jipl£  cosBequentlj  suspGcting  a  science  of  nature 
b)  be  imp&ssible ;  but  the  latter,  wMcli  would  be  fatal  to  the 
supposition  of  there  being  a  real  iiature  at  all,  even  when  he 
carrieB.fntthest  the  reduction  of  reality  to  present  feeling,  h<> 
virtuafly  ignores.    On  the  other  hand,  there  keeps  appearing 

..the  notion  that,  inasmuch  as  the  combination  of  ideas  which 
ibake  up  the  nominal  essence  of  a  substance  ia  tnken  from  a 

■combination  in  nature  or  reaiity,  whenever  the  couuexion 
between  auy  of  these  ie  necessary,  it  warrants  a  proposition 
umvertally  true  in  virtue  of  the  necessary  connexion  between 
the  ideas,  and  really  true  in  virtue  of  the  ideas  being  taken 
from  reality.  According  to  this  notion,  though  'the  certainty 
of  universal  propositions  concerning  substances  is  very  narrow 
and  scanty,'  it  is  yet  possible  (Book  iv.  chap.  vi.  sec.  13).  It 
ja  not  recognised  as  involving  that  contradiction  which  it  must 
involve  if  the  antithesis  between  reality  and  ideas  in  the  mind 
is  absolutely  adhered  to.  Nay,  inasmuch  aa  certain  ideas  of 
primary  quahties,  e.g.  those  of  sohdity  and  of  the  receiving  or 
communicating  motion  upon  impulscarenecessarilyconnected, 
it  is  supposed  actually  to  exist  (Book  it.  chap  iii.  sec.  14).  It  ia 
only  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  knowledge  of  the  relation 
between  secondary  qualities  and  primaiy  is  so  limited  that  it 
cannot  be  carried  further.  That  they  are  related  as  effects  and 
causes,  it  would  seem,  we  know ;  and  that  the  '  causes  work 
steadily,  and  effects  constantly  flow  from  them,'  we  know  also ; 
but  '  their  connexions  and  dependencies  are  not  discoverable 
in  our  ideas'  (Book  iv.  chap.  iii.  sec.  29).  That,  if  discoverable 
in  our  ideas,  just  because  there  discovered,  the  connexion 
would  not  be  a  real  co-existence,  Locke  never  expressly  says. 
He  does  not  so  clearly  articulate  the  antithesis  between  i-ela- 
tions  of  ideaa  and  matters  of  fact.  If  he  had  done  so,  be  must 
also  have  excluded  from  real  existence  those  abstract  ideas  of 
body  which  constitute  the  scanty  knowledge  of  it  that  accor- 
ding to  him  wo  do  possess  (Book  iv.  chap.  iii.  sec.  24).  He  is 
more  disposed  to  sigh  for  discoveries  that  would  make  physics 
capable  of  the  same  general  certainty  as  mathematics,  than 
to  purge  the  former  of  those  mathematical  propositions — 
really  true  only  because  haviaig  no  reference  to  reality — which 
to  him  formed  the  only  scientific  element  in  them. 

122.  The  anjbiguity  of  his  position  will  become  clearer  if 
jve  resort  to  liis  favourite  '  instances  in  gold.'     The  proposi- 
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tion,  'all  gold  is  soluble  la  aqua  regia,'  is  certainly  true,  if  «! 
sacb  solubility  is  included  in  the  complex  idea  which  the  ^ 
word  '  gold '  stands  for,  and  if  such  inclusion  is  all  tliat  the 
pwipoaitiou  purports  to  state.  It  is  equally  certain  and 
equally  trifling  with  the  proposition,  'a  centaur  is  four-footed.' 
But,  in  factj  as  a  proposition  concerning  substance,  it  pur- 
l>ort8  to  state  more  than  this,  viz.  that  a  'body  whose 
lornplex  idea  is  made  up  of  yellow,  very  weighty,  ductile, 
tueiible,  and  fixed,'  is  always  soluble  in  aqua  regia.  In  other 
words,  it  states  the  invariable  co-existence  in  a  body  of  the 
complex  idea,  '  solubility  in  aqua  regia,'  with  the  gi-oup  of 
ideas  indicated  by  '  gold.'  Thus  understood — aa  instructive 
or  synthetical — it  has  not  the  certaintj  which  would  belong 
to  it  if  it  were  '  trifling,'  or  analytical,  '  since  we  can  never, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  ideas  tbemselvea,  with  certainty 
af&rm  '  their  co-existence  (Book  iv.  chap.  vi.  see  9).  If  we 
see  the  solution  actually  going  on,  or  can  recall  the  sight  of 
it  by  memory,  we  can  affirm  its  co-existence  with  the  ideas 
in  question  in  that '  bare  instance ;'  and  thus,  on  the  principle 
that  'whatever  ideas  have  once  been  united  in  nature  maybe 
so  united  again '  (Book  iv.  chap.  iv.  sec.  12),  infer  a  capacity 
of  co-existence  between  the  ideas,  but  that  is  all.  '  Con- 
stant observation  may  assist  our  judgments  in  guessing'  an 
invariable  actual  co-existence  (Book  iv.  chap.  viii.  sec,  9) ; 
but  beyond  guessing  we  cannot  get.  If  our  instructive 
proposition  concerning  co-existence  is  to  be  general  it 
must  remain  problematical.  It  is  otherwise  with  mathe- 
matical propositions.  '  If  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were 
once  equal  to  two  right  angles,  it  is  certain  that  they  always 
will  be  80 ;'  but  only  because  such  a  proposition  concerns 
merely  *  the  habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas.'  '  If  the  per- 
ception that  the  same  ideas  will  eternally  have  the  same 
habitudes  and  relations  be  not  a  sufficient  gi-ouiid  of  know- 
ledge, there  could  be  no  knowledge  of  general  propositions  in 
mathematics ;  for  no  mathematical  demonstration  could  be 
other  than  particular :  and  when  a  man  had  demonstrated 
any  proposition  concerning  one  triangle  and  circle,  his  know- 
ledge would  not  reach  beyond  that  particular  diagram '  (Book 
IT.  chap.  i.  sec.  9). 

123.  To  a  reader,  fresh  from  our  popular  treatises  on  Logic,  ( 
such  language  would  probably  at  first  present  no  difficulty.  J 
He  would  merely  lament  that  Locke,  as  a  succesuor  of  Bacon,  ^ 
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•>  was  not  better  acquainted  with  the  '  Inductive  methods,'  and 
thus  did  not  understand  how  an  observation  of  co-existence 
in  the  hare  instance,  if  the  instance  be  of  the  right  sort,  may 
warrant  a  universal  affirmation.  Or  he  may  take  the  other 
side,  and  regurd  Locke's  restriction  upon  general  certainty  as 
conveying,  not  any  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  inference 
from  an  observed  case  to  all  coses  where  the  conditions  are 
ascertainably  the  same,  but  a  true  sense  of  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  in  any  other  case  that  the  conditions  are  the 
same.  On  looking  closer,  however,  lie  will  see  that,  so  far 
from  Locke's  doctrine  legitimately  allowing  of  such  an  adap- 
tation to  the  exigencies  of  science,  it  is  inconsistent  with 
itself  in  admitting  the  reality  of  most  of  the  conditions  in  the 
case  supposed  to  be  observed,  and  thus  in  allowing  the  real 
truth  even  of  the  singular  proposition.  This  purports  to 
state,  according  to  Locke's  terminology,  that  certain  'ideas' 
do  now  or  did  once  co-exist  in  a  body.  But  the  ideas,  thna 
stated  to  co-eiist,  according  to  Locke's  doctrine  that  real 
existence  is  only  testified  to  by  actual  present  sensation,  differ 
from  each  other  as  that  which  really  exists  from  that  which 
docs  not.     In  the  particular  experiment  of  gold  being  solved 

«  in  aqua  regia,  from  the  complex  idea  of  solubility  an  inde- 
finite deduction  would  have  to  be  made  for  qualification  by 
ideas  retained  in  the  understanding  before  we  could  reach 
the  present  sensation ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  group  of 
ideas  indicated  by  '  gold,'  to  whose  co-existence  with  solu- 
bility the  experiment  is  said  to  testify,  as  Locke  himself  says, 
form  merely  a  nominal  essence,  while  the  body  to  which  we 
ascribe  this  essence  is  something  which  we  '  accustom  our- 
selves to  suppose,'  not  any '  parcel  of  matter'  having  a  n-al 
existence  in  nature.'  In  asserting  the  co-existence  of  the 
ideas  forming  such  a  nominal  essence  with  the  actual  aensa^ 
tion  supposed  to  be  given  in  the  experiment,  we  change  the 
meaning  of  '  existence,'  between  the  Ijeginning  and  end  ol 
the  assertion,  bom  that  according  to  which  all  ideas  exist  to 
that  according  to  which  existence  has  no  '  connexion  with  any 
other  of  our  ideas  but  those  of  ourselves  and  God,'  but  is  tes- 
tified to  by  present  sensation.*  This  paralogism  escapes  Locke 
just  as  his  equivocal  use  of  the  term  '  idea  '  escapes  him.  The 
distdnctioD,  fixed  in  Hume's  terminology  as  Uiat  between  im- 
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prcesioTi  and  idea,  forces  itself  upon  him,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
tiie  Fourth  book  of  the  Essaj,  where  the  whole  doctrine  of 
l^al  eiiateuce  tarns  npon  it,  but  alongside  of  it  survives  the 
notion  that  ideas,  though  'in  the  mind'  and  foraiitig  a 
nominal  essence,  are  jet,  if  rightly  taken  from  things,  ectjpes 
of  reality.  Thus  he  does  not  see  that  the  co-existence  of 
ideas,  to  which  the  particular  experiment,  as  he  describes  it, 
testiGe*,  is  nothing  else  than  tlie  co-existence  of  an  event 
with  a  conception — of  that  which  is  in  a  particular  time,  and 
(according  to  him)  only  for  that  reason  real,  with  that  which 
is  not  in  time  at  all  bat  is  an  unreal  abstraction  of  the  mind's 
making.'  The  reality  given  in  the  actual  sensation  cannot, 
88  a  matter  of  fact,  be  discovered  to  have  a  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  ideas  that  form  the  nominal  essence,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  asserted  universally  to  co-exist  with 
them ;  bnt  with  better  faculties,  he  thinks,  the  discovery 
might  be  made  (Book  iv.  chap.  iii.  sec.  16),  It  does  not  to 
him  imply  such  a  contradiction  as  it  must  have  done  if  he 
hud  steadily  kept  in  view  his  doctrine  that  of  particular  {-1.6. 
real)  existence  our  '  knowledge '  is  not  properly  knowledge  at 
all,  but  simply  sensation — such  a  contradiction  as  was  to 
Hnme  involved  in  the  notion  of  deducing  a  matter  of  fact. 

124.  It  results  that  those  followers  of  Locke,  who  h6!d  the  v 
distinction  between  propositions  of  mathematical  certainty  ^ 
and  those  concerning  real  existence  to  be  one  rather  of  degiee  i, 
than  of  kind,  though  they  have  the  express  words  of  their  |' 
tiioBter  against  them,  can  find  much  in  liis  way  of  thinking  „ 
on  their  side.     This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  he  in  any  n 
case  drops  the  antithesis  between  matters  of  fact  and  rela- 
tions of  ideas  in  favour  of  matters  of  fact,  so  as  to  admit  that 
mathematical  propositions  concern  matters  of  fact,  but  that  he 
sometimes  drops  it  in  favour  of  relations  of  ideiis,  so  as  to  re- 
present real  existence  as  consisting  in  such  relations.     If  the 
matter  of  fact,  or  real  existence,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
event  constituted  or  reported  by  present  feeling,  such  a  re- 
hition  of  ideas,  by  no  manner  of  means  reducible  to  an  event, 
as  the  mathematical  proposition  states,  can  have  no  sort  of 
connection  with  it.     But  if  real  existence  is  such  that  the 
relations  of  ideas,  called  primary  qualities  of  matter,  consti- 
tute it,  and  the  qualities  included  in  our  nominal  essences  are 
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ita  copies  or  effects,  then,  as  on  the  oiie  aide  our  compl 
ideas  of  aubstancea  only  fail  of  reality  through  want  of  ' 
uesa,  or  through  mistakes  in  the  process  by  which  they 
'  taken  from  things,'  ao,  on  the  other  side,  the  mental 
of  mathematical  propositions  need  only  fail  to  he  real  be 
the  ideas,  whose  relations  they  state,  are  considered  i 
atraction  from  conditions  which  qualify  them  in  real  exist- 
ence. 'If  ijJ3_tJ!iieof  the  idea  of  a  triangle  thatite  throe 
angles  equal  two  right  ones,  it  is  true  also  of  a  triangle, 
wherever  it  really  exists  "  (Book  iv.  chap.  iv.  sec,"  6).  There 
is,  then,  no  incompatibility  between  the  idea  and  real  exist- 
ence. Mathematical  ideas  might  fairly  be  reckoned,  like 
those  of  substances,  to  he  taken  from  real  existence ;  but 
though,  like  these,  inadequate  to  its  complexity,  to  be  saved 
from  the  necessary  inOrmitiea  which  attach  to  ideas  of  snb- 
stauces  because  not  considered  as  so  taken,  but  merely  aa  in 
the  mind.  There  is  language  about  mathematics  in  Locke 
that  may  be  interpreted  in  this  direction,  though  his  niost 
explicit  statements  are  on  the  other  side.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  adjust  them,  but  merely  to  point  out  the  op- 
posite tendencies  between  which  a  clear-sighted  operator 
on  the  material  given  by  Locke  would  find  that  he  had 
choose. 

125.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  identification  of 
existence  with  the  momentary  sensible  event.  This  vie 
which  the  proper  result  is  the  exclusion  of  predication 
cerniug  real  existence  altogether,  appears  in  Locke's  restric- 
tion of  such  predication  to  the  singular  proposition,  and  in 
his  converse  assertion  that  propositions  of  mathematical  cer- 
tainty '  concern  not  existence '  {Book  it.  chap.iv.sec,  8).  The 
embarrassment  resulting  from  such  a  doctrine  is  that  it  leads 
round  to  the  admission  of  the  originativeness  of  thought  and 
of  the  reaJity  of  its  originations,  with  the  denial  of  which  il 
starts.'  It  leads  Locke  himself  along  a  track,  which  his  later 
followers  scarcely  seem  to  have  noticed,  when  he  treats  the 
'  never  enough  to  be  admired  discoveries  of  Mr.  Neivtou '  aa 
having  to  do  merely  with  the  relations  of  ideas  in  distinction 
from  things,  and  looks  for  a  true  extension  of  knowledge — 
neither  in  syllogism  which  can  yield  no  instructive,  nor  in 
experiment  which  can  yield  no  general,  certainty — but  only 
in  a  further  pmcess  of '  singling  out  and  laying  in  order 
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(ermcdiate  ideas,'  which  are  '  real  as  well  as  nominal  easencea 
of  their  species,'  because  they  have  no  reference  to  archetypes 
elsewhere  than  in  the  mind  (Book  iv.  chap.  vii.  sec.  11,  and 
Book  it.  chap,  xii.  sec.  7}.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the 
notion  that  ideas,  without  distinction  between '  actual  sensa- 
tion '  and  '  idea  in  the  mind,'  are  taken  from  permanent 
things,  and  are  real  if  correctly  so  taken.  From  this  it  results 
that  propositions,  univera:illy  true  as  representing  a  necessary 
relation  between  ideas  of  primary  qnalities,  are  true  also  of 
real  existence ;  and  that  an  extension  of  such  real  certainty 
through  the  discovery  of  a  necessary  connexion  between  ideas 
of  primary  and  those  of  secondary  qualities,  though  scarcely 
to  be  hoped  for,  has  no  inherent  impossibility.  It  is  this 
notion,  again,  that  unwittingly  gives  even  that  limited  signi- 
ficance to  the  particular  experiment  which  Locke  assigns 
to  it,  as  indiciLting  a  co-existence  between  ideas  present  as 
sensations  and  those  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  in  the 
mind.  Nor  is  it  th^  intrinsic  import  so  much  as  the  expres- 
sion of  this  notion  that  is  altered  when  Locke  substitutes  an 
order  of  nature  for  substance  as  that  in  which  tlie  ideas  co- 
exist In  his  Fourth  Book  he  so  far  departs  from  the  doctrine 
implied  in  his  chapters  on  the  reality  and  adequacy  of  ideas 
and  on  the  names  of  substances,  as  to  treat  the  notion  of 
several  single  subjects  in  which  ideas  co-exist  (which  he  still 
holds  to  be  the  proper  notion  of  substances),  as  a  fiction  of 
thought.  There  are  no  such  single  subjects.  What  we  deem 
BO  are  really  '  retainers  to  other  parts  of  nature.'  '  Their  ob- 
servable qualities,  actions,  and  powers  are  owing  to  somethmg 
without  them ;  and  there  is  not  so  complete  and  perfect  a 
part  that  we  know  of  nature,  which  does  not  owe  the  being 
it  has,  and  the  excellencies  of  it,  to  its  neighbours '  (Book  it. 
cUap.  vi.  sec.  11).  As  thus  conceived  of,  the  'objective  order' 
which  our  experience  represents  is  doubtless  other  than  that 
collection  of  fixed  separate  '  things,'  implied  in  the  language 
about  substances  which  Locke  found  in  vogue,  but  it  remains 
an  objective  order  still— an  order  of '  qualities,  actions,  and 
powers '  which  no  multitude  of  sensible  events  could  consti- 
tute, hut  apart  from  which  no  sensible  event  could  have  saeh 
significance  as  to  render  even  a  singular  proposition  of  real 
truth  possible. 

126.  It  renmina  to  inquire  how,  with  Locke,  the  ideas  of  ^ 
«'lf  and  G ml  cscajK;  subjection  to  those  solvents  of  reality  m 
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which,  with  more  or  lesa  of  consistency  and  consciousness,  ha 
applied  to  the  conceptions  on  which  the  science  of  nature 
resl«.  Such  an  enquiry  forms  the  natural  transition  to  tL« 
next  stage  in  the  history  of  his  philosophy.  It  was  Berkelt'j's 
practical  interest  in  these  ideas  that  held  him  back  from  a 
development  of  his  master's  principles,  in  which  he  woukl 
have  anticipated  Hume,  and  finally  brought  him  to  attach 
that  other  meaning  to  tlie  '  new  way  of  ideas '  faintly  adum- 
brated in  the  later  sections  of  bis  '  Siris,'  which  gires  to 
Heoson  the  functions  that  Locke  had  assigned  to  Sense, 
127.  The  dominant  notion  of  tlie  self  in  Locke  is  that  of 
f  the  inward  substance,  or  'substratum  of  ideas,'  co-ordinate 
with  the  outward,  '  wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from  which 
they  do  result.'  '  Sensation  couviueea  that  there  are  solid 
extruded  substajices,  and  reflection  that  there  are  thinking 
ones'  (Book  n.  chap,  xxiii.  sec.  29}.  We  have  already  secu 
how,  without  diatnrhauoe  &oni  his  doctrine  of  the  fictitious- 
ness  of  universals,  he  treats  the  simple  idea,  as  carrying  with  it 
the  distinction  of  outward  and  inward,  or  relations  severally 
to  a  '  thing'  and  to  a  '  mind.'  It  reports  itself  ambiguously 
as  a  quality  of  each  of  these  segiarate  substances.  It  is  now, 
or  was  to  hegin  with,  the  result  of  au  outward  thing  'actually 
operating  upon  us ;'  for  '  of  simple  ideas  the  mind  cannot 
make  one  to  itself:'  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  'perceptiou,' 
and  perception  is  an  '  operation  of  the  mind.'  In  other  words 
it  is  at  once  a  modification  of  the  mind  by  something  of 
which  it  is  consciously  not  conscious,  and  a  modification  of 
the  mind  by  itself — the  two  sources  of  one  and  the  same 
modification  being  each  determined  only  us  the  contradictory 
of  the  other.  Thus,  when  we  come  to  probe  the  familiar 
metaphors  underwhichLockedescribes  Reflection,  as  a 'foun- 
tain of  ideas'  other  than  sensation,  we  ficd  that  the  confusions 
which  we  have  already  explored  in  dealing  with  the  ideas  of 
sensation  recnr  under  added  circumstauces  of  embarrassment. 
Not  only  does  the  simple  idea  of  reflection,  like  that  of  seii- 
satiou,  turn  out  to  bo  already  complicated  in  its  simplicity 
with  the  superinduced  ideas  of  cause  and  relation,  but  tht- 
causal  substance  in  question  turns  out  to  he  one  which,  from 
being  actually  nothing,  becomes  something  by  acting  npim 
itself;  while  all  the  time  the  result  of  this  action  is  indistin- 
guishable from  that  ascribed  to  the  opposite,  the  extemiJ 
cause. 
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128,  To  a  reader  to  whom  Locke's  language  has  always 
Beoined  to  be — as  indeed  it  ia- — simply  that  of  common  sense 
and  life,  in  writing  the  above  we  ahsill  seem  to  be  creating  a 
difficalty  where  none  is  to  be  found.  Let  us  turn,  then,  to 
one  of  the  less  prolix  passages,  in  which  the  distinction 
between  the  two  sources  of  ideas  is  expressed :  '  External 
objects  famish  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities, 
which  are  aJl  those  different  perceptions  they  produce  in  us ; 
and  the  mind  furnishes  the  understanding  with  ideas  of  its 
own  operations'  (Book  ii,  chap,  i,  sec,  5).  We  have  seen 
already  that  with  Locke  perception  and  idea  are  equivalent 
terms.  It  ouly  needs  farther  to  be  pointed  out  that  no  dis- 
tinction can  be  maintained  between  his  usage  of '  mind '  and 
of '  understanding,' '  and  that  the  simple  ideas  of  the  mind's 
own  operations  are  those  of  perception  and  power,  which  must 
begiven  in  andwith  every  idea  of  a  sensible  quality.'  Avoiding 
synonyms,  then,  and  recalliug  the  results  of  our  examination 
of  the  terms  involved  in  the  first  clause  of  the  passage 
Iiefore  us,  we  may  re-write  the  whole  thus ;  "  Creations  of 
the  mind,  which  yet  are  external  to  it,  produce  in  it  those 
perceptions  of  their  qualities  which  they  do  produce ;  and  the 
mind  produces  in  itself  the  perception  of  these,  its  own,  per- 
ceptions.' 

129.  This  attempt  to  present  Locke's  doctrine  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  mind  and  the  world,  as  it  would  he  without 
phraseological  disguises,  must  not  be  ascribed  to  any  polemi- 
cal interest  in  making  a  gr<'at  writer  seem  to  talk  nonsense. 
The  greatest  writer  must  fall  into  coufusioiis  when  he  brings 
under  the  conceptions  of  cause  and  substance  the  self-con- 
scious thought  which  ia  their  source;  and  nothing  else  than 
thia  is  involved  in  Locke's  avowed  enterprise  of  knowing  that 
which  renders  knowledge  possible  as  he  might  know  any 
other  objecL  The  enterprise  naturally  falls  into  two  parts, 
correapoudiog  to  that  distinction  of  subject  and  object  which 
self-conscionsness  involves.  Hitherto  we  have  been  d-^aling 
with  it  on  the  objective  side^with  the  attempt  to  know 
knowledge  as  a  result  of  experience  received  through  the 
Benses — and  have  found  the  supposed  source  of  thought 
already  charged  with  its  creations ;  with  the  relations  of  inner 
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and  outer,  of  tnbstaiicc  and  attribute,  of  cause  and  effect,  of 
appearance  and  reality.  The  supposed  *  outward '  turns  out 
to  have  its  outwardness  constituted  bjr  tliouglit,  and  thus  to 
be  inward.  The  'outer  aense'  ia  only  an  outer  aenae  at  all 
BO  far  as  feelings,  by  themselves  neither  outward  nor  inward, 
are  by  the  mind  referred  to  a  thing  or  cause  which  '  the  mind 
supposes;'  and  only  thus  have  its  reports  a  prerogative  of 
reality  over  the  '  fantasies,'  supposed  merely  of  tlie  mind. 
Meanwhile,  unable  to  ignore  the  subjective  side  of  self- 
conscious  nesa;  Locke  has  to  put  an  inward  experience  as  a 
separate,  but  eo-ordinat#,  sonrce  of  knowledge  alongside  of 
the  outer.  But  this  inward  experience,  simply  as  a  succeasinn 
of  feelings,  does  not  differ  from  the  outer :  it  only  so  differs 
as  referred  to  that  very  'thinking  thing,'  called  the  mind, 
which  by  its  supposition  of  causal  substance  has  convcrteil 
feeling  into  an  experience  of  an  o\itc:T  thing,  'Mind  '  thus, 
by  the  relations  which  it '  invents,'  eonstitutea  both  the  inner 
and  out('r,  and  yet  is  treated  as  itself  the  inner  '  substratum 
which  it  accustoms  itself  to  suppose.'  It  thus  becomes  the 
creature  of  its  own  suppositions.  Nor  is  this  all.  This, 
indeed,  is  no  more  than  tho  fate  which  it  must  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  every  philosopher  who,  in  Kantian  language,  brings 
the  source  of  the  Categories  under  the  Categories.  But  with 
Locke  the  constitution  of  the  outer  world  by  mental  suppo- 
sition, however  uniformly  implied,  is  always  ignored ;  and 
thus  mind,  as  the  inward  substance,  is  not  only  the  creature 
of  its  own  suppositions,  but  stands  over  against  a  real  exis- 
tence, of  which  the  reality  is  held  to  consist  just  in  its  being 
the  opposite  of  all  such  suppositions :  while,  after  all,  tlie 
effect  of  these  mutually  exclusive  causes  is  ouo  and  the  same 
experience,  one  and  the  same  system  of  sequent  and  co- 
existent ideas. 

130.  Is  it  then  a  ease  of /ojni-efTect  ?  Do  the  outer  and 
'  inner  substances  combine,  like  mechanical  forces,  to  produce 
the  psychical  result?  Against  such  a  supposition  a  follower 
of  Locke  would  find  not  only  the  language  of  his  master, 
witJi  whom  perception  appears  indlfferemily  as  the  result  of 
the  outer  or  inner  cause,  but  the  inherent  impossibility  of 
analysing  the  efl'ect  into  separate  elements.  The  '  Law  of 
Parcimony,'  then,  will  dictate  to  him  that  one  or  other  of  the 
causes  must  be  dispensed  with ;  nor,  so  long  na  he  takeftr^ 
Locke's   identification  of    the   outward   with   the   real   "      "^ 
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granted,  will  he  have  much  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  must 
go.  To  get  rid  of  the  causality  of  mind,  however,  though  it 
might  not  be  antme  to  the  tendency  of  Locke,  would  Iw 
to  lose  sight  of  his  essential  merit  as  a  formulator  of  what 
everyone  thinks,  which  is  that,  at  whatever  cost  of  confiision 
or  contradiction,  he  at  least  formulates  it  fully.  In  him  the 
'  I>ialectic,'  which  popular  belief  implicitly  involves,  goes  on 
under  our  eyes.  If  the  primacy  of  self-conscious  thought  is 
never  recognized,  if  it  remains  the  victim  of  its  own  misun- 
derstood creations,  there  is  at  least  no  attempt  to  disguise  the 
unrest  which  attaches  to  it  in  this  self-imposed  subjection. 

131.  We  have  already  noticed  how  the  inner  'tablet,'  on 
which  the  outer  thing  is  supposed  to  act,  is  with  Locke  pei> 
petnaUy  receding.'  It  is  first  the  brain,  to  which  the  '  motion 
of  the  outward  parts '  must  be  continued  in  oi-der  to  consti- 
tute eensation  (Book  ii.  chap.  ix.  sec.  3).  Then  perception 
is  distinguished  from  sensation,  and  the  brain  itself,  as  the 
subject  of  sensation,  becomes  the  outward  in  contrast  witli  the 
understanding  as  the  subject  of  perception.*  Then  perception, 
from  being  simply  a  reception,  is  converted  into  an  '  opera- 
tion,' and  thus  into  an  efficient  of  ideas.  The  '  understand- 
ing '  itself,  as  perceptive,  is  now  the  outward  which  makes 
on  the  '  mind,'  as  the  inner  'tablet,'  that  impression  of  its 
own  operation  in  perception  which  is  called  an  idea  of 
reflection.*  Nor  does  the  regressive  process — the  process  of 
finding  a  mind  within  the  mind — stop  here,  though  the  dis- 
tinction of  inner  and  outer  is  not  any  further  so  explicitly 
employed  in  it.  From  mind,  as  receptive  of,  and  operative 
about,  ideas,  i.  e.  consciousness,  is  distinguished  mind  as  the 
'  substance  within  »is '  of  which  consciousness  is  an  '  opera- 
tion '  that  it  sometimes  exercises,  sometimes  [e.  g.  when  it 
sleeps)  does  not  (Book  n.  chap.  i.  sees.  10-12) ;  and  from 
this  thinking  substance  again  is  distinguished  the  man  who 
'  Ends  it  in  himself  and  carries  it  about  with  him  in  a  coach 
or  on  horseback  {Book  ii,  chap,  xsiii.  sec.  20) — the  person, 
'consisting  of  soul  and  body,'  who  is  prone  to  sleep  and  in 
sound  sleep   is   unconscious,   but   whose   personal   identity 
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sirangelj  consiata  in  8a,meiieBs  of  conBciousuess,  saiiKiueaB  of 
ftn  occasional  operation  of  part  of  himself.' 

132.  In  the  history  of  HubBcquent  philosophy  two  typical 
'  methods  have  appeared  of  dealing  with  this  chaos  of  anti- 
nomies. One,  which  we  shall  have  to  treat  at  large  in 
writing  of  Hume,  affects  to  dispose  of  both  the  outward  and  the 
inward  synthesis — both  of  the  nnity  of  feelings  in  a  subject 
matter  and  of  their  unity  in  a  subject  mind — as  '  fictions  of 
thought.'  Tilts  method  at  once  suggests  the  vital  ques- 
tion whether  a  mind  which  thus  invents  has  been  effectively 
suppressed^  whet  her,  indeed,  the  theory  can  be  so  much  aa 
stated  without  a  covert  assumption  of  that  which  it  claims 
to  have  destroyed.  The  other  method,  of  which  Kant  is  the 
parent,  does  not  attempt  to  efface  the  apparent  contradic  - 
tions  which  beset  the  '  relation  between  mind  and  matter ; ' 
but  regarding  them  as  in  a  certain  sense  inevitable,  traces 
them  to  their  source  in  the  application  to  the  thinking  Ego 
itself  of  conceptions,  which  it  does  indeed  constitute  in  virtue 
of  its  presence  to  phenomena  given  under  conditions  of  time, 
but  under  which  for  that  very  reason  it  cannot  itself  be 
known.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  the  self-conscious 
unit  to  the  manifold  of  feeling,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
that  the  latter  becomes  an  order  of  definite  things,  each  ex- 
ternal to  the  other ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  false  inclusion  within 
this  order  of  that  which  constitutes  it  that  the  Ego  itself 
becomes  a  '  thinking  thing  '  with  other  things  outside  it.  The 
result  of  such  inclusion  is  that  the  real  world,  which  it  in 
the  proper  sense  makes,  becomes  a  reality  external  to  it,  yet 
apart  from  which  it  would  not  be  actually  anything.  Thus 
with  Locke,  though  the  mind  has  a  potential  existence  of  its 
own,  it  is  experience  of '  things  withont  it '  that '  furoishes '  it 
or  makes  it  what  it  actually  is.  But  the  relation  of  suirh 
outer  things  to  the  mind  cannot  be  spoken  of  without  con- 
tradiction. If  supposed  outward  as  bodies,  they  have  to  he 
brought  within  consciousness  as  objects  of  sensation  ;  if  sup- 
posed outward  as  sensation,  they  have  to  be  brought  within 
consciousness — to  find  a  home  in  the  understanding — as  ideas 
of  sensation.  Meanwhile  the  consideration  retunia  that  after 

of  conadoQsnOBa.  with  tia  dootiiiis  im- 
pliiHl  in   Book  n.  obsp.  i.  sue   11,  that 
tliB  waking  Somilos  a  Ihe  came  pcnaa 
witli  8ocr»te8  Hslogp,  t.F.  (according  Vt<M 
Locko)  not  conscious  Ht  all.  ■ 
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all  the  *  thinking  thing '  contributes  something  to  that  which  ' Matter' 
it  thinks  about ;  and,  this  once  admitted,  it  is  as  impossible  have^e 
to  limit  its  work  on  one  side  as  that  of  the  outer  thing  on  same 
the  other.   Each  usurps  the  place  of  its  opposite.   Thus  with  ^^^^^ 
Locke  the  understanding  produces  effects  on  itself,  but  the  Bdousness. 
product  is  one  and  the  same  *  perception '  otherwise  treated 
as  an  effect  of  the  outer  world.     One  and  the  same  self-con- 
sciousness, in  short,'  involving  the  correlation  of  subject  and 
object,  becomes  the  result  of  two  separate  things,'  each 
exclusive  of  the  other,  into  which  the  opposite  poles  of  this 
relation  have  been  converted — ^the  extended  thing  or  *  body ' 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  thinking  thing  or  ^  mind '  on  the 
other. 

133.  To  each  of  these  supposed  ^  things '  thought  transfers  pifficalties 
its  own  unity  and  self-containedness,  and  thereupon  finds  itself  JJ  ^®  ^J 
in  new  difficulties.   These,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  outward  ing  reality 
thing,  have  already  been  sufficiently  noticed.     We  have  seen  ^^^^ 
how  the  single  self-contained  thing  on  the  one  hand  attenu-  matter,  ro- 
ates  itself  to  the  bare  atom,  presented  in  a  moment  of  time,  *PP®*'  ^ 
which  in  its  exclusiveness  is  actually  nothing  :*  how,  on  the  ^^tance 
other,  it  spreads  itself,  as  everything  which  for  one  moment  ^  mind, 
we  regard  as  independent  turns  out  in  the  next  to  be  a 
^retainer*  to  something  else,  into  a  series  that  cannot  be 
gammed.'    A  like  consequence  follows  when  the  individual 
man,  conceiving  of  the  thought,  which  is  not  mine  but  me, 
and  which  is  no  less  the  world  without  which  I  am  not  I,  as  a 
thinking  thing  within  him,  limited  by  the  limitations  of  his 
animal  nature,  seeks  in  this  thinking  thing,  exclusive  of  other 
things,  that  unity  and  self-containedness,  which  only  belong 
to  the  universal  *  I.'    He  finds  that  he  *  thinks  not  always  ;* 
that  during  a  fourth  part  of  his  time  he  neither  thinks  nor 
perceives  at  all;   and  that  even  in  his  waking  hours  his 
consciousness  consists  of  a  succession  of  separate  feelings, 
whose  recurrence  he  cannot  command.^   Thought  being  thus 
broken  and  dependent,  substantiality  is  not  to  be  found  in  it. 
It  is  next  sought  in  the  ^  thing '  of  which  thought  is  an  occa- 
sional operation — a  thing  of  which  it  may  readily  be  admitted 
that  its  nature  cannot  be  known,^  since  it  has  no  nature,  being 
merely  that  which  remains  of  the  thinking  thing  upon  ab- 

>  For  the  equivalenoe  of  perception  following, 
with  self-consdonsness  in  Locke,  eee  "  See  above,  paragraph  125. 

abof  e,  paragraph  24,  et  infra.  *  Locke,  Essay  xi.  chap.  i.  sec.  10,  etc. 

'  See  abore,  paragraph  M  and  the  *  Book  ii.  chap,  xxiii.  sec.  29,  etc. 
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etracHon  of  its  aole  determination.  It  ia  in  principle  notliing 
eUe  than  the  supposed  basis  of  sensible  qualities  reina.ining 
after  these  have  been  abstracted — tlie  'parcel  of  matter' 
which  has  no  essence — with  which  accordingly  Locke  some- 
times  himself  t«udB  to  identify  it.'  But  meanwhile,  behind 
this  unknown  substance,  whether  of  spirit  or  of  body,  the 
self- consciousness,  which  baa  been  treated  as  its  occasional 
unessential  operation,  re-asserts  itself  as  the  self  which  claims 
both  body  and  spirit,  the  immaterial  no  less  than  the  material 
subatar.ce,  as  its  own,  and  throughout  whatever  diversity  in 
these  maintains  its  own  identity, 

13-t.  Just,  then,  as  Locke's  conception  of  outward  reality 

>  grows  under  his  hands  into  a  conception  of  natnre  ii,a  a  system 
of  relations  which  breaks  through  the  limitations  of  reality 

'  as  constituted  by  mere  indiindwa,  so  it  ia  with  the  self,  as  he 
conceived  it.  It  ia  not  a  simple  idea.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
train  that  is  for  ever  passing,  'one  going  and  another  coming,' 
for  it  looks  on  this  succession  aa  that  which  it  experiences, 
being  itself  the  same  throughout  the  successive  differences 
[Book  II.  chap.  vii.  sec.  9,  and  chap,  xxvii.  sec.  9).  Aa  HtUe 
can  it  be  adjusted  to  any  of  the  conditions  of  real  '  things,' 
thinking  or  unthinking,  which  he  ordinarily  recognises.  It 
has  no  '  particularity  in  space  and  time."  That  which  is  past 
in  '  i-eality '  ia  to  it  present.  It  is  '  in  its  nature  indifferent 
to  any  parcel  of  matter.'  It  is  the  same  with  it«elf  yesterday 
and  to-day,  here  and  there.  That '  with  which  its  conscioiu 
nesa  can  join  itself  is  one  self  with  it,'  and  it  can  so  join  i 
with  substances  apart  in  space  and  remote  in  time  (Book  i 
chap,  ixrii.  sees.  9, 13, 14, 17).  For  speaking  of  it  as  eternal, 
indeed,  we  could  find  no  warrant  in  Locke.  He  does  not  so 
clearly  distinguiah  it  from  the  '  thinking  thing '  supposed  to 
be  within  each  man,  that  has  'had  its  determinate  time  and 
place  of  beginning  to  exist,  relation  to  which  determines  ita 
identity  eo  long  aa  it  exists'  (Book  n.  chap,  xxvii.  sec.  2), 
Hence  he  suppoaed  an  actual  limit  to  the  past  which  it  could 
make  present — a  limit  seemingly  fixed  for  each  man  at  the 
farthest  by  the  date  of  his  birth — though  he  talks  vaguely  of 
the  possibility  of  its  range  being  extended  (Book  ii.  chap, 
xxvii.  sec.  16).  In  the  discussion  of  personal  identity,  how- 
ever, the  distinction  gradually  forces  itself  upon  him,  and  he 
at  last  expressly  says  (sec.  IC),  tliat  if  the  same  Socratei^  .  ^ 

'  Sn  aboTB,  paragTn[ih  100.  mMrtlm  und. 
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Bleeping  and  waking,  do  not  partake  ot'  the 
D^ss  (as  according  to  Book  ii.  chap.  i.  sec.  11  be  certainlj 
does  »ot),  '  Socrates  sleeping  and  waking  is  not  the  same 
person;'  whereas  the  'thinking  thing' — the  substance  of 
which  c'ODSciouBnesB  is  a  power  sometimesoxercieed,  sometimes 
not — is  the  same  in  the  sleeping  as  in  the  waking  Socrates. 
This  is  a  pregnant  admission,  but  it  brings  nothing  to  the 
birth  in  Locke  himself.  The  inference  which  it  suggests  t» 
big  reader,  that  a  self  which  does  not  slumber  or  sleep  is  not 
one  which  is  born  or  dies,  does  not  seem  to  have  occnrred  to 
him.  Taking  for  hia  method  the  imaginary  process  of 
'  looking  into  hie  own  breast,'  instead  of  the  annlysis  of 
knowledge  and  morality,  be  could  not  find  the  eternal  self 
which  knowledge  and  morality  pre-suppose,  but  only  the  con- 
tradiction of  a  person  whose  consciousness  is  not  the  same 
for  two  moments  together,  and  often  ceases  altogether,  but 
who  yet,  in  virtue  of  an  identity  of  this  very  consciousness, 
is  the  same  in  childhood  and  in  old  age. 

13S.  Here  as  elsewhere  we  have  to  be  thankful  that  the 
contradiction  had  not  been  brought  home  so  strongly  to 
Locke  as  to  make  him  seek  the  suppression  of  either  of  its 
alternatives.  He  was  aware  neither  of  the  burden  which  his 
philosophy  tended  to  put  upon  the  self  which  'can  consider 
itself  as  itself  in  different  times  and  places' — the  burden  of 
replacing  the  stable  world,  when '  the  new  way  of  ideas'  should 
have  resolved  the  outward  thing  into  a  succesaiou  of  feelings 
— nor  of  the  hopelessness  of  such  a  burden  being  borne 
*  perishing '  c^nsciousuegs,  '  of  which  no  two  parts  exist  to- 
gether, but  follow  each  other  in  succession.' '  When  he 
'looked  into  himself,'  he  found  consciousness  to  consist  in 
the  succession  of  ideas,  '  one  coming  and  another  going 
also  fnnTirHJT»i^r*-r^yiiSI<TniTflT^pfl"^g1^  wliat  WO  calTafiUi' 

and  tliat^  was  the  same  self  at  any^fferent  points  in  the 
successionT  He  noteSTEe  "two  'facts  of  consciousness '  at 
different  stages  of  his  enquirj-,  and  was  apparently  not  struck 
by  their  contradiction.  He  could  describe  them  both,  and 
whatever  he  conld  describe  seemed  to  him  to  be  explained. 

■  Cf.  □.  chap.  lir.  Bee  33 — ■  by  ob- 
■erring  what  pusra  in  out  mindii.  how 
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(ome  bj  the  ides  of  luoceasioD  ;  ftnd  by 
obNTTiDg  a  didUDce  in  ch«  parU  otthit 
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Hence  tliey  did  not  saggeat  to  him  any  qnestiou  either  aa 
to  the  nature  of  the  observed  object  or  as  to  the  possibility 
of  observing  it,  snch  ns  might  have  diverted  philosophy  from 
the  method  of  self-observation.  He  left  them  side  by  side, 
and,  far  from  disguising  either,  put  alongside  of  them  another 
faat — the  presence  among  the  perpetually  perishing  ideas  of 
that  of  a  consciousness  identical  with  itself,  not  merely  in 
different  times  and  places,  but  in  all  times  and  places.  Such 
an  idea,  under  the  designation  of  an  eternal  wise  Being,  he 
was  '  sure  he  had  '  (Book  ii.  chap.  xviL  sec.  14). 

13ti.  The  remark  will  at  once  occur  that  the  question  con- 
cerning the  relation  between  our  cooBciousness,  as  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  idea  of  God,  is  essentially  different  from  that 
concerning  the  relation  between  this  consciousness  and  the 
self  identical  throi^hout  it,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  in  the 
one  case  is  between  a  fact  and  an  idea,  in  the  other  between 
conflicting  facts.  The  identity  of  the  self,  which  Locke 
asserts,  is  one  of '  real  being,'  and  this  is  found  to  lie  incon- 
seiouaneas,  in  apparent  conflict  with  the  fact  that  conscious- 
ness is  a  succession,  of  which  '  no  two  parts  exist  together.* 
There  is  no  such  conflict,  it  will  be  said,  between  the  idea  of 
a  conscious  being,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever — the  correspondence  to  which  of  any  reality  is  a  farther 
question — and  the  fact  of  our  consciousness  being  in  succes- 
sion. Allowing  for  the  moment  the  validity  of  this  diS' 
tinction,  we  will  consider  first  the  difficulties  that  attach 
Locke's  account  of  the  idt^a  of  God,  as  an  idea. 

137.  This  idea,  with  him,  is  a  '  complex  idea  of  substance.' 
It  is  the  idea  each  man  has  of  the  *  thinking  thing  within 
him,  enlarged  to  infinity.'  It  is  beset  then  in  the  first  place 
with  all  the  difficulties  which  we  have  found  to  belong  to  his 
doctrine  of  substance  generally  and  of  the  thinking  substance 
jn  particular.'  These  need  not  be  recalled  in  detail.  When 
God  is  the  thinking  substance  they  become  more  obvious. 
It  is  the  antithesis  to  '  material  substance,'  as  the  source  of 
ideas  of  sensation,  that  alone  with  Locke  gives  a  meaning 
'thinking  substance,'  as  the  source  of  ideas  of  reflection 
and  if,  as  we  have  seen,  the  antithesis  is  untenable  when  ifc 
is  merely  the  source  of  human  ideas  that  is  in  question,  much 
more  must  it  be  so  m  regard  to  God,  to  whom  any  opposition 
of  material  substance  must  he  a  limitation  of  his  perfect, 

'  Soeabiivp.  jnuagrapli  35  ami  the  following,  hiiiI  ISJ  und  thu following. 
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natnre.  Of  the  generic  element  in  tLe  abore  definition,  (hen, 
no  more  need  here  be  said.  It  is  the  qualification  of '  en- 
largement to  infinity,'  tj  which  the  idea  of  man  as  a  thinking 
substance  is  represented  as  becoming  the  idea  of  God,  that 
13  the  special  difficulty  now  before  ua.  Of  this  Locte  writes 
as  foUoTCS : — '  The  couiplei  idea  we  have  of  God  is  made  up 
of  the  simple  ones  we  receiye  from  reflection.  If  I  find  that 
I  know  some  few  things,  and  some  of  them,  or  all  perhaps, 
imperfectly,  I  can  frame  an  idea  of  knowing  twice  as  many  : 
which  I  can  double  again  as  often  as  I  can  add  to  number, 
and  thus  enlarge  my  ideas  of  knowledge  by  extending  its 
comprehension  to  all  things  existing  or  possible.  The  same 
T  can  do  of  knowing  them  more  perfectly,  i.e,  all  their  q^iiali- 
tks,  powers,  causes,  consequences,  and  relations ;  and  thus 
frame  the  idea  of  infinite  or  boundless  knowledge.  The  same 
iiUo  may  be  done  of  power  till  we  come  to  that  we  call  infi- 
nite ;  and  also  of  the  duration  of  existence  without  beginning 
or  end ;  and  so  frame  the  idea  of  an  eternal  being.  .  .  All 
which  is  done  by  enlarging  the  simple  ideas  we  have  taken 
fr^m  the  operation  of  our  own  minda  by  reflection,  or  by  our 
senses  from  exterior  things,  to  that  vastness  to  which  infinity 
can  extend  them.  For  it  is  infinity  which  joined  to  our  ideas 
of  existence,  power,  knowledge,  &c.,  makes  that  complex  idea 
whereby  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  supreme  being '  (Book 
n.  chap,  xxiii.  sec.  33 — 35),  What  is  meant  by  this  'joining 
of  infinity '  to  our  ideas  ? 

138.  '  Finite  and  infinite,'  says  Locke,  '  are  looked  upon  'lnflnifj,' 
by  the  mind  as  the  modes  of  quantify,  and  are  to  be  attri-  J^Locke^ 
buted  primarily  only  to  those  things  that  have  parts  and  are  account  of 
capable  of  increase  by  the  addition  of  any  tbe  least  part'  ap^^^n^ 
(Book  u.  chap.  ivii.  sec.  1).  Such  are  '  duration  and  ex-  loGod.  if 
pansion.'  The  applicability  then  of  the  t4?rm  'infinite'  in  ?^ 
its  proper  sense  to  God  implies  that  he  hns  expansion  or 
duration ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Locke  that  though  he 
was  clear  about  the  divisibility  of  expansion  and  duration,  as 
the  above  passage  shows,  he  has  no  scruple  about  speaking 
of  them  as  attributes  of  God,  of  whom  as  being  '  in  his  own 
essence  simple  and  uncompouiided'  he  woidd  never  have 
spoken  as  '  having  parts.'  '  Duration  is  the  idea  we  have  of 
perishing  distance,  of  which  no  parts  exist  together  but  follow 
each  other  in  succession  ;  as  expansion  is  the  idea  of  lasting 
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diBtance,  all  whose  parts  exist  together.'  Yet  of  duration 
and  expansion,  thus  de&ned,  he  says  that '  in  their  lull  ex- 
tent' (i.  e.  as  severally  'eternity  and  iminenaity ')  'tlicy 
belong  only  to  the  Deity '  {Book  ii.  chap.  xv.  sees.  8  and  1  ")■ 
'  A  full  extent '  of  them,  however,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
impossible.  With  a  last  moment  duration  would  cease  to  be 
duration ;  without  another  space  beyond  it  space  wonli'.  not 
be  space.  Locke  is  qaite  awaro  of  this.  When  his  concep- 
tion of  infinity  is  not  embarrassed  by  reference  to  tiod,  it 
is  simply  that  of  unlimited  '  addibility ' — a  juxta-position  of 
space  to  space,  a  succesaiou  of  time  upon  time,  to  which  wc 
can  suppose  no  limit  so  long  aa  we  consider  space  and  time 
'  as  having  parts,  and  thus  capable  of  increase  by  the  addi- 
tion of  parts,'  and  which  therefore  excludes  the  very  possi- 
bility of  a  totality  or  '  full  extent '  (Book  ii.  chap.  xvi.  sec.  8, 
imd  ivii.  sec.  13).  The  question,  then,  whether  infinity  of 
expansion  and  duration  in  this,  its  only  proper,  sense  can  be 
predicated  of  the  perfect  God,  has  or.ly  to  be  asked  in  order 
to  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Nor  do  we  mend  the  matter 
if,  instead  of  ascribing  such  infinity  to  God,  we  substitute 
another  phrase  of  Locke's,  and  say  that  He  '  tills  eternity 
and  immensity'  (Book  ii.  chap.  xt.  sec.  A].  Put  for  eternity 
and  immensity  their  proper  equivalents  according  to  Locke, 
viz.  unlimited  '  addibility '  of  times  and  spaces,  and  the 
essential  nnmeaninguess  of  the  phrase  becomes  apparent. 
139.  In  regard  to  any  other  attributes  of  God  than  those 
■ppli^  to  gf  jjjg  duration  and  expansion,'  Locke  admits  that  the  term 
ftinJft  '  infinite '  is  applied  '  figuratively  '  (Book  u.  chap.  xvii.  sec. 
1).  'When  we  call  them  (e.g.  His  power,  wisdom,  and 
gooduess)  ijifiiiite,  we  have  no  other  idea  of  this  infinity 
but  what  carries  with  it  some  reflection  on,  or  intimation  of, 
that  number  or  extent  of  the  acts  or  objects  of  God's  wisdom, 
&c.,  which  can  never  be  supposed  so  great  or  so  many  which 
these  attributes  vrill  not  always  surmount,  let  us  multiply 
them  in  our  thoughts  as  far  as  we  can  with  all  the  infinity 
of  endless  number.'  What  determination,  then,  according  to 
this  passage,  of  our  conception  of  GWs  goodness  is  repre- 
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•onted  by  calling  it  infinite  ?  Simply  it«  relation  to  a  number 
ef  acts  and  objects  of  which  the  sum  can  always  be  increased, 
and  which,  just  for  that  reason,  cannot  represent  the  perfect 
God.  Is  it  then,  it  may  be  asked,  of  mere  perversity  that 
when  thinking  of  God  under  attributes  that  are  not  quanti- 
tartive,  and  therefore  do  not  carry  with  them  the  necessity  of 
incompletenesa,  we  yet  go  out  of  our  way  by  this  epithet '  in- 
finite ■  to  subject  them  to  the  conditions  of  quantity  and  ita 
'  progresaus  ad  infinitum  ?  ' 

1 40.  Retaining  Locke's  point  of  view,  our  answer  of  course 
must  be  that  our  ideas  of  the  Divine  attributes,  being 
primarily  our  own  ideas  of  reflection,  are  either  ideas  of  the 
single  successive  acts  that  constitute  our  inward  esperieiioe 
or  formed  from  these  by  abstraction  and  combination.  In 
parts  our  experience  is  given,  in  parts  only  can  we  recall  it. 
Our  complex  or  abstract  ideas  are  symbols  which  only  take 
a  meaning  ao  far  as  we  resolve  them  into  the  detached  im- 
pressions which  in  the  sum  they  represent,  or  recall  the 
objects,  each  with  its  own  before  and  after,  from  which  they 
were  originally  taken.  So  it  is  with  the  ideas  of  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness,  which  from  ourselves  we  transfer  to 
God.  They  represent  an  ex}>erience  given  in  succession  and 
piece-meal— a  numerable  series  of  acts  and  events,  which  like 
every  other  number  is  already  infinite  in  the  only  sense  of 
the  word  of  which  Locke  can  give  a  clear  account,  as  Buscep- 
tiUa  of  indefinite  repetition  (Book  ii,  chap.  vi.  sec.  8.)  When 
we  'join  infinity '  to  these  ideas,  then,  unless  some  other 
meaning  is  given  to  infinity,  we  merely  state  explicitly  what 
was  originally  predieable  of  the  experience  they  embody. 
Nor  will  it  avail  us  much  to  shift  the  meaning  of  infinite, 
as  Locke  does  when  he  applies  it  to  the  divine  attributes, 
from  that  of  indefinite  '  addibility  *  to  that  of  exceeding  acy 
Bum  which  indefinite  multiplication  can  yield  us.  Let  ua 
snppose  an  act  of  consciousness,  from  which  we  have  taken 
an  abstract  idea  of  an  attribute— say  of  wisdom — to  be  a 
million  times  repeated ;  our  idea  of  the  attribute  will  not 
vary  with  the  repetition.  Nor  if,  having  supposed  a  limit 
to  the  repetition,  we  then  suppose  the  act  indefinitely  re- 
peated beyond  this  limit  and  accordingly  speak  of  the  attri- 
bute aa  infinite,  will  our  idea  of  the  attribute  vary  at  all 
from  what  it  was  to  begin  with.  Its  content  will  be  the  same. 
There  will  be  nothing  to  he  said  of  it  which  could  not  have 
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been  said  of  the  experience  from  which  it  wua  origiriallr 
abstracted,  and  of  which  the  essential  characteristic — Uiat 
it  is  one  of  a  series  of  events  of  which  no  two  can  be  preseut 
together  — is  incompatible  with  divine  perfection. 

Ill,  It  appears  then  that  it  is  the  subjection  of  our  ex- 
perience to  the  form  of  time  which  unfits  the  ideas  derived 
e  from  it  for  any  combination  into  an  idea  of  God ;  nor  by 
being  'joined  with  an  infinity,'  which  itself  merely  meana 
the  absence  of  limit  to  succession  in  time,  is  their  unfitness 
in  any  way  modified.  On  the  contrary,  by  such  conjunction 
fi-om  being  latent  it  becomes  patent.  In  one  important 
passage  Locie  becomes  so  far  aware  of  this  that,  thougli 
continuing  to  ascribe  infinite  duration  to  God,  he  does  it 
under  qualifications  inconsistent  with  the  very  notion  of 
duration.  'Though  we  cannot  conceive  any  duration  with- 
out succession,  nor  put  it  together  in  our  thoughts  that  any 
being  does  now  exist  to-morrow  or  possess  at  once  more  than 
the  present  moment  of  duration ;  yet  we  can  conceive  the 
eternal  duration  of  the  Almighty  far  different  from  that  nf 
usji,  or  any  other  finite  being :  because  man  comprehends 
not  in  his  knowledge  or  power  all  past  and  future  things 
....  what  is  once  past  be  can  never  recall,  and  what 
is  yet  to  come  he  cannot  make  present.  .  .  .  God's  infinil 
duration  being  accompanied  with  infinite  knowledge 
power,  he  sees  all  things  past  and  to  come '  {Book  ii.  chap; 
XV.  sec  12).  It  ia  clear  that  in  this  passage  'infinite 
changes  its  meaning ;  that  it  is  used  in  one  sense^ — the 
proper  sense  according  to  Locke — when  applied  to  dnm- 
tion,  and  iu  some  wholly  difi'erent  sense,  not  a  figuratiTC 
one  derived  from  the  former,  when  applied  to  knowledge 
and  power ;  and  that  the  infinite  duration  of  God,  as  '  ac- 
companied by  infinite  power  and  knowledge,'  is  no  longer  in 
any  intelligible  sense  duration  at  all.  It  is  no  longer  '  the 
idea  we  have  of  perishing  distance,*  derived  from  our  fleeting 
consciousness  in  which  '  what  is  once  past  can  never  be  re- 
called,' but  the  attribute  of  a  eonsciousnods  of  which,  if  it  ia 
to  be  described  in  terms  of  time  at  all,  in  virtue  of  its  '  see- 
ing ail  things  past  and  to  come '  at  once,  it  can  only  he 
said  that  it  '  does  now  exist  to-morrow.'  If  it  be  asked. 
What  meaning  can  wf  have  in  speaking  of  such  a.  conscious- 
ness? into  what  simple  ideas  can  it  be  resolved  when 
all  our  ideas  are   determimd  by  a  before  and  after 
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answer  must  be.  Just  a,s  much  or  as  little  mea.iiing  as  vre 
have  when,  in  like  contradiction  to  (he  successive  presenta- 
lion  of  ideas,  we  speak  of  a  self,  constituted  bj  conacioua- 
neas,  aa  identical  with  itself  thronghont  the  years  of  our 
life.    . 

142.  A  more  positive  answer  it  is  not  our  present  busineas  - 
to  give.  Our  concern  is  to  ahow  that  'eternity  and  im-  , 
menaity,'  according  to  any  meajiing  that  Locke  recognises,  f 
or  that  the  observation  of  our  ideas  could  justify,  do  not  " 
express  any  conception  that  can  carry  us  beyond  the  per- 
petaal  incompleteness  of  our  experience;  but  that  in  his 
doctrine  of  personal  identity  he  does  admit  a  conception 
which  no  observation  of  oar  ideas  of  reflection —since  these 
are  in  aucceasion  and  could  not  be  observed  if  they  were  not 
— can  account  for ;  and  that  it  is  just  this  conception,  the 
conception  of  a  constant  presence  of  consciousness  to  itself 
incompatible  with  conditions  of  apace  and  time,  that  can 
alone  give  such  meaning  to  '  eternal  and  infinite '  as  can 
render  them  signiBcant  epithets  of  God.  Such  a  conception 
(we  eay  it  with  respect)  Locke  admits  when  it  is  wanted 
without  knowing  it.  It  must  indeed  always  underlie  the 
idea  of  (Jod,  however  alien  to  it  may  be  attempted  adapta^ 
tiooa  of  the  other  '  infinite ' — the  proijresgus  ad  itidefiwitum  in 
space  and  time — by  which,  as  with  Locke,  the  idea  is  ex- 
plained. But  it  is  one  for  which  the  psychological  method 
of  observing  what  happens  in  oneself  cannot  account,  and 
which  therefore  this  method,  just  so  far  aa  it  is  thoroughly 
carried  out,  must  t^nd  to  discard,  lliat  which  happens, 
whether  we  reckon  it  an  inward  or  an  outward,  a  physical 
or  a  psychical  event — and  nothing  bnt  an  event  can,  pro- 
perly speaking,  be  observed — ia  as  such  in  time.  But  the 
presence  of  consciousness  to  itself,  though,  aa  the  true 
'  punctum  stans,' '  it  is  tlie  condition  of  the  observation  of 
events  in  time,  is  not  auch  an  event  it«elf.  In  the  ordinary 
and  proper  sense  of  '  fact,'  it  is  not  a  fact  at  all,  nor  yet  a 
possible  abstraction  from  facta.  To  the  method,  then,  which 
deals  with  phrases  about  the  mind  by  ascertjiining  the 
observable  '  mental  phenomena '  which  they  represent,  it 
must  remiiin  a  mere  phrase,  to  be  explained  as  the  offspring 
of  other  phrases  whose  real  import  has  been  misanderstood. 

'  Locke,  Essnj  ii.  cbnp.  ivii.  tec.  16. 
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It  can  only  recover  a  significance  when  tliis  inethoJ,  as  with 
Hume,  has  done  its  worst,  and  is  found  to  leave  the  pitssi- 
bility  of  knowledge,  withoat  such  '  punctum  stans,'  still 
lis  accounted  for. 

1 43.  We  have  finally  to  notice  the  way  in  which  Locke 
maintains  our  knowledge  of  the  '  real  existence '  of  thinking 
substance,  both  as  that  which  '  we  call  our  mind,'  and  as 
God.  Of  the  former  first.  *  Experience  convinces  us  that 
we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  onr  own  existence, .  .  . 
If  I  know  I  feel  pain,  it  is  evident  I  have  as  certain  percep- 
tion of  my  own  existence  as  of  the  pain  I  feel.  If  t  know  I 
donbt,  I  have  as  certain  perception  of  the  existence  of  the 
thing  doubting  as  of  that  thought  which  I  call  doubt '  (Book 
IV.  chap.  ix.  sec.  3),  Upon  this  the  remark  must  occur  that 
the  existence  of  a  painful  feeling  is  one  thing;  the  existence 
of  a  permanent  subject,  remaining  the  same  with  itself,  when 
the  feeling  is  over,  and  through  the  succession  of  other 
feelings,  quite  another.  The  latter  is  what  is  meant  by 
my  own  existence,  of  which  undoubtedly  there  is  a  '  certain 
perception,'  if  the  feeling  of  pain  has  become  the  '  Imow- 
ledge  that  I  feel  pain,'  and  if  by  the  '  I '  is  understood  such  a. 
permanent  subject.  That  the  feeling,  as '  simple  idea,'  is  taken 
to  begin  with  by  Locke  for  the  knowledge  that  I  feel  some- 
thing, we  have  sufiiciently  seen.'  Just  as,  in  virtue  of  this 
conversion,  it  gives  us  '  assurance '  of  the  real  exiateuce  of 
the  outer  thing  or  material  substance  on  the  one  side,  so  of 
the  thinking  substance  on  the  other.  It  carries  with  it  the 
certainty  at  once  that  I  have  a  feeling,  and  that  something 
makes  me  feel.  But  whereas,  after  the  conversion  of  feeling 
into  a  felt  thing  has  been  throughout  assumed — as  indeed 
otherwise  feeling  could  not  be  spoken  of — a  further  question 
is  raised,  which  causes  much  embarrassment,  as  to  the  real 
existence  of  such  thing ;  on  the  contrary,  the  reference  of  the 
feeling  to  the  thinking  thing  is  taken  as  carrying  with  it  the 
real  existence  of  such  thing.  The  question  whether  it  really 
exists  or  no  is  only  once  raised,  and  then  summarily  settled 
by  the  sentence  we  have  quoted,  while  the  reality  whether 
of  existence  or  of  essence  on  the  part  of  the  outward  thing,  aa 
we  have  found  to  our  cost,  is  the  main  burden  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Books. 


*  See  aliDTe,  iiangnipbs  2'i  nnil  fbllowiDg,  and  M  aai  followiDg. 
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l-tl.  In  principle,  indeed,  the  answer  to  both  questions,  aa 
giyeu  by  Locke,  is  the  same :  for  the  reaBOca  which  he  alltges 
lor  being  assured  of  the  '  eriatence  of  a  thing  without  ub 
corresponding  to  the  idea  of  sensation  '  reduce  themselves,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  the  reiteration  of  that  reference  of  the  idea 
to  a  thing,  which  according  to  him  is  originally  involved  in 
it,  and  which  is  bot  the  correlative  of  its  reference  to  a  sub- 
ject. This,  however,  is  what  he  was  not  himself  aware  of. 
To  him  the  outer  and  the  inner  substance  were  separate  and 
independent  things,  for  each  of  which  the  question  of  real 
existence  had  to  be  separately  settled.  To  us,  according  to 
the  view  ah-eady  indicated,  it  is  the  presence  of  self-conscious- 
ness, or  thought  as  an  object-to- itself,  to  feeling  tliat  converts 
it  int«  a  relation  between  feeling  thing  and  felt  thing,  between 
'  cogitative  and  incogitative  substance.'  The  source  of  sub- 
stantiation upon  each  side  being  the  same,  the  question  as  to 
the  real  existence  of  either  substance  must  be  the  same,  and 
equally  so  the  answer  to  it.  It  is  an  answer  that  must  be 
preceded  by  a  counter  question. — Does  real  existence  mean 
eziatence  independent  of  thought  ?  To  suppose  such  existence 
is  fo  suppose  an  impossibility — one  which  is  not  the  less  so 
though  the  existence  be  supposed  material,  if  '  material ' 
means  in  '  space  '  and  space  itself  is  a  relation  constituted 
by  the  mind, '  bringing  things  to  and  setting  them  by  one  an- 
other.' Yet  is  the  supposition  itself  but  a  mode  of  the  logical 
substantiation  we  have  explained,  followed  by  an  imaginary 
abstraction  of  the  work  of  the  mind  from  this,  its  own  crea- 
liuD.  Does  real  existence  mean  a  possible  feeling  i>  If  so,  it 
is  att  clear  that  what  converts  feeling  into  a  relation  between 
felt  thing  and  feeling  subject  cannot  in  this  sense  be  real,  as 
it  is  that  without  such  conversion  no  distinction  between 
real  and  fantastic  would  be  possible.  Does  it,  finally,  mean 
individuality,  in  such  a  sense  that  unless  I  can  say  this  or 
that  ia  substance,  thinking  or  material,  substance  does  not 
really  exist  ?  If  it  does,  the  answer  is  that  substance,  being 
Constituted  by  a  relation  by  which  self-conscious  thought  is 
for  ever  determining  feelings,  and  which  every  predication 
represents,  cannot  be  identified  with  any  '  this  or  that,' 
thongh  without  it  there  could  be  no  '  this  or  that '  at  all. 

143.  We  have  already  found  that  Locke  accepts  each  of 
the  above  aa  determinations  of  real  existence,  and  that,  though 
in  spite  of  them  he  labours  to  maintain  the  real  existence  of 
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outward  thinge,  he  is  so  ikr  fuitlifal  to  theia  as  to  declare 
real  essence  i:inknowable.  In  answering  the  question  as  to 
'  his  own  existence '  he  wholly  ignores  them.  He  does  not 
ask  how  the  real  existence  of  the  thinking  Ego  sorts  with  his 
ordinary  doctrine  that  the  real  is  what  would  be  in  the  world 
whether  there  were  a  mind  or  no ;  or  its  real  identity,  present 
throughout  the  particulars  of  experience,  with  his  ordinary 
doctrine  of  the  fictitiousness  of  '  generals.'  A  real  existence 
of  the  mind,  however,  founded  on  the  logical  necessity  of 
substantiation,  rest«  on  a  shifting  basis,  so  long  as  by  the 
mind  ia  understood  a  thinking  thing,  different  in  each  man, 
to  which  his  inner  espmence  ia  referred  a^  accidents  to  a 
substance.  The  same  law  of  thought  which  compels  such 
reference  requires  that  the  tliinking  thing  in  its  turn,  as  that 
which  is  born  grows  and  dies,  he  referred  as  au  accident  to 
Bome  ulterior  substance.  'A  fever  or  fall  may  take  away  my 
reason  or  memory,  or  both ;  and  an  apoplexy  leave  neither 
sense  nor  understanding,  no,  nor  life.' '  Just  as  each  outer 
thing  turns  out  to  be  a  '  retainer  to  something  else,'  so  is  it 
with  the  inner  thing.  Such  a  dependent  being  cannot  be  an 
ultimate  sobatance ;  Hor  can  any  natural  agents  to  which  we 
may  trace  its  dependence  really  be  so  either.  Tlie  logical 
necessity  of  further  substantintiou  would  affect  them  equally, 
spearing  in  the  supposition  of  an  unknown  something 
beyond,  which  makes  them  what  they  are.  It  is  under  such 
logical  necessity  that  Locke,  in  regard  to  all  the  substances 
which  he  commonly  speaks  of  as  ultimate—  God,  spirit, 
body — from  time  to  time  gives  warning  of  something  still 
ulterior  and  unknowable,  whether  under  the  designation  of 
substance  or  real  essence  (Book  n.  chap,  xxiii.  sees.  30  and 
36).  If,  then,  it  will  be  said,  substance  is  but  the  constantly- 
shifting  result  of  a  necessity  of  thought — so  shifting  that 
tliere  is  nothing  of  which  we  can  finally  say,  '  This  is  Bub- 
stance,  not  accident  * — there  can  be  no  evidence  of  the  '  real 
existence '  of  a  permanent  Ego  in  the  necessary  substantiation 
therein  of  my  inner  experience. 

146.  The  first  result  of  such  a  consideration  in  a  reader  of 

Locke  will  naturally  be  an  ntt-empt  to  treat  the  inner  syn- 

,    thesis  as  a  fiction  of  thought  or  figure  of  speech,  and  to 

confine  real  existence  to  single  feelings  iu  the  moments  of 

their   occurrence.     This,  it   will   seem,  is  to  be  faithful  i 

'  I/>cke,  BlioV  II],  chap.  vi.  MC^  i. 
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Locke's  own  clearer  mind,  as  it  frequently  emerges  from  the 
still-returning  cloud  of  scholasticism.  The  final  result  will 
nvther  be  the  discovery  that  the  single  feeling  is  nothing  real, 
but  that  the  synthesis  of  appearances,  which  alone  for  us  con- 
stitutes reality,  is  never  final  or  complete :  that  thus  absolute 
reality,  like  ultimate  substance,  ia  never  to  be  found  by  na — 
in  a  thinking  as  little  as  in  a  material  thing — belonging  aa 
it  does  only  to  that  divine  self-conBciouanesa,  of  which  the 
presence  in  na  ia  the  source  and  boud  of  the  ever-growing 
synthesis  called  knowledge,  but  which,  because  it  is  the 
source  of  that  synthesis  and  not  one  of  its  partial  results, 
is  neither  real  nor  knowable  in  the  same  sense  as  is  any 
*>thor  object.  It  is  this  presence  which  alone  gives  meaning 
to  *  proofs  of  the  being  of  God ;'  to  Locke's  among  the  rest. 
For  it  is  in  a  sense  true,  as  he  held,  that  '  my  own  real 
existence '  ia  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God,  since  the  self, 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  absolutely  real  or  an  ultimate 
subject,  is  already  God.' 

H7.  Our  knowledge  of  God's  existence,  according  to  him, 
is  '  demonsti-ative,'  based  on  the  '  intuitive '  knowledge  of 
our  own.  Strictly  taken,  according  to  his  definitions,  this 
mast  mean  that  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of  God  with  ex- 
istence is  perceived  mediately  through  the  agreement  of  the 
idea  of  self  with  exiatence,  which  is  perceived  immediately ; 
that  thus  the  idea  of  God  and  the  idea  of  self '  agree.'  *  We 
need  not,  however,  fiu-ther  dwell  either  on  the  contradiction 
implied  in  the  knowledge  of  real  existence,  if  knowledge  is  a 
perception  of  agreement  between  ideas  and  if  real  existence 
is  the  antithesis  of  ideas ;  or  on  the  embarrassments  which 
follow  when  a  definition  of  reasoning,  only  really  applicable 
to  the  comparison  of  qnantities,  is  extended  to  other  regions 
of  knowledge.  liocke  virtually  ignores  his  definitions  in  the 
passage  before  us.  '  If  we  know  there  is  some  real  being ' 
(as  we  do  know  in  the  knowledge  of  our  own  existence)  '  and 
that  non-entity  cannot  produce  any  real  being,  it  is  an  evi- 
dent demonstration  that  from  eternity  there  has  been  some- 
thing ;  since  what  was  not  from  eternity  had  a  beginning, 
and  what  had  a  beginning  must  be  produced  by  something 
else*  (Book  iv.  chap.  x.  sec.  3).  Next  as  to  the  quali- 
ties of  this  something  else.  *  What  had  its  being  and 
beginning  from  another  must   also   have     all    that    which 
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is  in,  and  belougs  to,  its  being  from  another  too'  (Ibh 
sec.  i.).  From  this  is  deduced  the  supreme  power  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  eternal  being  upon  the  principle 
that  whatever  is  in  the  effect  must  also  be  in  the  cause 
— a  principle,  however,  which  has  to  be  subjected  to 
''*"  awkward  limitations  in  order  that,  while  proving  enough, 
tjiin«frim  it  may  not  prove  too  mnch.  It  might  seem  that,  accor- 
''y'"  ding  to  it,  since  the  real  being,  from  which  as  effect  the 
a.  eternal  being  as  cause  is  demonstrated,  is  '  both  material  and 
cogitative'  or  *  made  up  of  body  and  spirit,'  matter  as  well 
as  thought  must  l>elong  to  the  eternal  being  too.  That 
thoQght  must  belong  to  him,  Locke  is  quite  clear.  It  is  as 
impossible,  he  holds,  that  thought  should  be  derived  from 
mutter,  or  from  matter  and  motion  together,  as  that  some- 
thing should  be  derived  from  nothing.  '  If  we  will  suppose 
nothing  first  or  eternal,  matter  can  never  begin  to  be :  if  we 
suppose  bare  matter  without  motion  eternal,  motion  can" 
never  begin  to  be :  if  we  suppose  only  matter  and  motion 
first  or  eternal,  thought  can  never  begin  to  be'  (Book  rv. 
chap.  I.  sec.  10).  The  objection  which  is  sure  to  occur,  that 
it  must  be  equally  impossible  for  matter  to  be  derived  from 
thought,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  face.  He  takes  refuge  in 
the  supreme  power  of  the  eternal  being,  as  tbat  which  is  able 
to  create  matter  out  of  nothing.  He  does  not  anticipate  the 
rejoinder  to  which  he  thus  lays  himself  open,  that  this  power 
in  the  eternal  being  to  produce  one  effect  not  homogeneous 
with  itself,  viz.  matter,  may  extend  to  another  effect,  viz. 
thought,  and  that  thus  the  argument  from  thought  in  the 
effect  to  thought  in  the  cause  becomes  invalid,  and  nothing 
but  blind  power,  we  know  not  what,  remains  as  the  attribute 
of  the  eternal  being.  Nor  does  he  remember,  when  he  meets 
the  objection  drawn  from  the  inconceivability  of  matter  being 
made  out  of  nothing  by  saying  that  what  is  inconceivable  is 
not  therefore  impossible  [ibid.  sec.  19),  that  it  is  simply  the 
inconceivability  of  a  sequence  of  something  upon  nothing 
that  has  given  him  his  'evident  demonstration '  of  an  eternal 
being. 

1 48.  The  value  of  the  first  step  in  Locke's  argument — the 
_^bl^  infL-renee,  namely,  from  there  being  something  now  to  there 
wtdfntood  having  been  something  from  eternity — must  be  diffei-ently 
if  Ibis  estimated  according  to  the  meaning  attached  to  'something* 
itioM  and  'from  eternity.'  If  the  existence  of  something  means 
"  '■         the  occurrence  of  an  event,  of  this  undoubtedly  it  can  always 
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be  said  tliat  it  follows  anotlicr  event,  nor  to  this  sequence  ^M 

can  any  limit  be  supposed,  for  a  first  event  would  not  be  aa  ^M 

event  at  all.     It  would  be  a  contiugeucy  contingent  upon  H 

notliing.     Thna  understood,  the  argument  from  a  something  H 

now  to  a  something  fi-om  eternity  is  merely  a  statement  of  H 

th«  infinity  of  time  according  to  tbiit  notion  of  infinity,  as  a  ^H 

*  progreasas  ad  indefinitum,'  which  we  have  already  seen  to  ^H 

b«>  Locke's.*     It  is  the  exact  reverse  of  an  argument  to  a  ^H 

creation  or  a  first  cause.     If  we  try  to  change  its  character  ^H 

by  a  supplementary  consideration  that  infinity  in  the  series  ^| 

of  events  is  inconceivable,  the  rejoinder  will  be  that  a  first  ^H 

event  is  not  for  that  reason  any  less  of  a  contradiction,  and  ^H 

that  the  infinity  which  Locke  speaks  of  only  professes  to  be  ^M 

a  negative  idea,  representing  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  ^M 

a  fit^t  event  (Book  u.  chap.  xvii.  sec.  13,  Slc).     In  truth,  H 

however,  when  Locke  speaks  of  '  something  from  eternity  *  H 

he  does  not  mean— what  would  clearly  be  no  Gud  at  all— a  H 

series  of  events  to  which,  because  of  eventu,  and  therefore  H 

in  time,  no  limit  can  be  supposed ;  but  a  being  which  is  H 

neither  event  nor  series  of  events,  to  which  there  is  no  before  H 

or  after.   The  inference  to  such  a  being  is  not  of  a  kind  with  H 

the  transition  from  one  event  to  another  habitually  asso-  H 

ciated  with  it ;  and  if  this  be  the  trne  account  of  reasoning  H 

from  eifect  to  cause,  no  such  reasoning  can  yield  the  result  -S 

which  Locke .  requires.     Aa  we  have  seen,  however,  this  is  ■ 

not  bia  account  of  it,'  however  legitimately  it  may  follow 
from  his  general  doctrine. 

1-19.  The  inference  of  cause  with  him  is  the  inference  anil  ho» 
from  a  change  to  something  having  power  to  produce  it,*  '*>""■' 
The  value  of  this  definition  lies  not  in  the  notion  of  ef&cient 
power,  but  in  that  of  an  order  of  nature,  which  it  involves. 
If  instead  of  '  something  having  power  to  produce  it '  we 
read  '  something  that  accounts  for  the  change,'  it  expresses 
the  inference  on  which  all  science  resta,  hut  which  is  as  far 
ax  possible  from  being  merely  a  transition  from  one  event  to 
another  that  usually  precedes  it.  An  event,  interpreted  as 
a  change  of  something  that  remains  constant,  is  no  longer  a 
mere  event.  It  is  no  longer  merely  in  time,  a  present  which 
next  moment  becomes  a  past.  It  takes  its  character  from 
relation  to  the  thing  or  system  of  things  of  which  it  is  an 
altered  appearance,  but  which  in  itself  is  always  the  same. 
'  Cf.  ti.  I'hap.  ixvi.  sec  1,  md  disp. 
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Only  in  virtue  of  such  a.  relation  does  it  reqaire  to  be 
accouuted  for,  to  be  refeiTed  to  a  '  cause,'  which  is  in  troth 
the  conception  that  holds  together  or  reconciles  the  endless 
flux  of  eventa  with  eternal  unity.  The  cause  of  a  '  pheno- 
menon,* even  according  to  the  authoritative  exponent  of  the 
Logic  which  believes  ittielf  to  follow  Hume,  is  the  'sum 
total  of  its  conditions.'  In  its  fulneBS,  that  is,  it  is  simply 
that  system  of  things,  conceived  explicitly,  of  which  there 
must  already  have  been  an  implicit  conception  in  order  that 
the  event  miyht  be  regarded  as  a  change  and  thus  start  the 
search  for  a  cause.  An  event  in  time,  apart  from  reference 
to  something  not  in  time,  could  suggest  no  enquiry  into  the 
snm  of  its  conditions.  Upon  occurrence  of  a  certain  feeb'ng 
there  might  indeed  be  spontaneous  recollection  of  a  feeling 
usually  precedent,  spontaneous  expectation  of  another 
usually  sequent.  But  such  association  of  feelings  can  never 
explain  that  conception  of  cause  in  virtue  of  which,  when 
accounting  for  a  phenomenon,  we  set  aside  the  event  which 
in  our  actual  experience  has  usually  preceded  it,  for  one 
which  we  only  find  to  precede  it  in  the  single  cft«e  of  a 
crucial  experiment.  That  we  do  so  shows  that  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  antecedence  in  time,  however  apparently  uniform, 
that  an  educated  man  reckons  a  certain  event  to  be  the 
cause  of  another,  but  that,  becanse  of  its  sole  sufficiency 
under  the  sum  of  known  conditions  to  account  for  the  g^veu 
event,  he  decides  it  to  be  its  uniform  antecedent,  however 
much  ordinary  appearances  may  tell  to  the  contrary.  Thus, 
though  he  may  still  strangely  define  cause  as  a  uniformly 
antecedent  event  (in  spite  of  its  being  a  definition  that  would 
prevent  him  from  speaking  of  gravity  as  the  cause  of  the 
fall  of  a  stone),  it  is  clear  that  by  such  event  he  means  one 
determined  by  a  complex  of  conditions  in  an  nnchanging 
universe.  These  conditions,  again,  be  may  speak  of  as  con- 
tingencies, i.e.  as  events  contingent  upon  other  events  in 
endless  series,  but  he  must  add  '  contingent  in  accordance 
with  the  uniformity  of  nature ' — in  other  words,  he  must 
determine  the  contingencies  by  relation  to  what  is  not  con- 
tingent ;  he  must  suppose  nature  unchanging,  though  our 
experience  of  it  through  sensation  be  a  '  progressus  ad  inde- 
finitum ' — if  he  is  to  allow  a  possibility  of  knowledge  at  all. 
In  short,  if  events  were  merely  events,  feelings  that  happen 
to  me  now  and  next  moment  iire  over,  no  '  law  of  cansationH| 
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and  therefore  no  knowledge  would  be  possible.  If  the  know- 
ledge founded  on  this  law  actually  exists,  then  the  '  argunien- 
tum  a  coutiugeutiii  mundi '  rightly  understood — the  '  in- 
ference' from  nature  to  a  being  neither  in  time  mir 
contingc  t  but  self- dependent  and  eternal,  that  fOiistu.nt 
reality  of  which  events  are  the  changing  appearancea^ — is 
valid  because  the  conception  of  nature,  of  a  world  to  be 
known,  already  implies  such  a  being.  To  the  rejoinder  that 
impUcation  in  the  conception  of  nature  does  not  prove  real 
existence,  the  answer  must  be  the  question,  What  meaning 
hiu  real  existence,  the  antithesis  of  illusion,  except  such  as 
is  equivalent  to  this  conception  ? 

150.  The  value,  then,  of  Locke's  demonstration  of  the  t 
existence  of  God,  as  an  ai-gumcnt  from  there  being  something  " 
now  to  an  eternal  being  fi-om  which  the  real  existence  that  « 
we  know '  has  all  which   is   in  and  belongs  to  it,'  depends  J' 
on  our  converting  it  into  the  '  argumentum  a  contingentiS.  e 
mundi,'  stated  as  above.     In  other  words,  it  depends  on  our 
interpreting  it  in  a  manner  which  may  be  warranted  by  his 
rough  account  of  causation,  and  by  one  of  the  incompatible 
views  of  the  real  that  we  have  found  in  him,'  but  which  is 
inconsistent  with  his  opposition  of  reality  to  the  work  of  the 
mind,  and  his  reduction  of  it  to  '  particuW  existence,'  as  well 
as  with  his  ordinary  view  that  'infinite'  and  'eternal'  can 
represent  only  a  '  progressus  ad  indefinitum.'     If  by  *  real 
existence  corresponding  to  an  idea '  is  meant  its  presentation 
in  a  particular  'here  and  now,'  an  attempt  to  find  a  real 
existence  of  God  can  bring  us  to  nothing  but  such  a  contra- 
diction in  terms  as  a  first  event.     To  prove  it  from  the  real 
wiiatence  of  the  self  is  to  prove  one  impossibility  from  another. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  real  existence  implies  the  determination 
ofour  ideas  by  an  order  of  nature — if  it  means  ideas  'inordino 
ad  universum  '  {to  use  a  Baconian  phrase),  in  distinction  from 
'  in  ordine  ad  nos' — theu  the  argument  from  a  present  to  an 
eternal  real  existence  is  valid,  but  simply  in  the  sense  that 
the  present  is  already  real,  aud  '  has  all  that  is  in  and  belongs 
to  it,'  only  in  virtue  of  the  relation  to  the  et<?mal. 

!BI.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  to  vindicate  Locke's  'proof  I 
only  by  making  it  Pantheistic.  It  gives  us  an  eternity  of  ' 
nature,  bnt  not  God.  Our  present  concern,  however,  is  not  i 
with  the  distinctitm  between  Pantheism  and  true  Theism, 
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but  witb  tlie  exposition  of  Locki'"«  iloctrine  occording  to  the 
only  development  by  which  it  can  be  made  to  show  the  i>'iU 
existence  of  an  eternal  being  at  all.  It  ia  only  by  makin*; 
the  moat  of  certain  Cartesian  elements  that  appear  in  his 
doctrine,  irreconcileable  with  its  general  purport,  that  we  can 
find  fair  room  in  it  for  such  a  being,  even  as  the  syBtem  <)f 
nature.  Any  attempt  to  exhibit  (in  Hegelian  phrase)  '  Spirit 
as  the  truth  of  nature,'  would  be  to  go  wholly  beyond  our 
record ;  yet  without  this  the  '  ens  reaUssimum '  cannot  bo 
the  God  whose  existence  Locke  believes  himself  to  provt>— a 
Uiinking  being  from  whom  matter  and  motion  are  derived, 
but  in  whom  they  are  not.  It  ia  true  that,  according  to  thi; 
nontext,  it  is  the  real  existence  of  the  self  from  which  that  of 
the  eternal  being  is  proved.  This  is  because,  in  the  Fouith 
Book,  where  the  'proof  occurs,  following  the  new  train  of 
enquiry  started  by  the  definition  of  knowledge,  Locke  has 
for  tlie  time  left  in  abeyance  his  fundamental  doctrine  that 
all  simple  ideas  are  types  of  reality,  and  is  writing  as  if  '  my 
own  real  existence '  were  the  only  one  known  with  intuitivo 
certiiinty.  This,  however,  makes  no  essential  difference  in 
the  effect  of  hia  argument.  The  given  existence,  from  which 
the  divine  is  proved,  is  treated  expressly  as  fcoift 'material 
and  cogitative :'  nor,  since  according  to  Locke  the  world  is 
both  and  man  ia  both,  and  even  the  'thinking  thing'  takes 
its  content  from  impressions  made  by  matter,  could  it  be 
otherwise.  To  have  taken  thought  by  itself  as  the  basis  of 
the  proof  would  have  been  to  leave  the  other  part  of  tlie 
world,  as  he  conceived  it,  to  be  referred  to  another  God. 
The  difficulty  then  arises,  either  that  there  is  no  inference 
possible  from  the  nature  of  the  effect  to  the  nature  of  the 
eternal  being,  its  cause ;  in  which  case  no  attribute  whatever 
can  be  asserted  of  the  latter:  or  that  to  it  too,  lite  the  effect, 
matter  as  well  as  thought  must  belong. 

152,  As  we  have  seen,  neither  of  these  alternative  views  is 
really  met  by  Locke.  To  the  former  we  may  reply  that  the 
relation  between  two  events,  of  which  neither  has  anything 
in  common  vrith  the  other,  but  which  we  improperly  speak 
of  as  effect  and  cause  (e.g.  death  and  a  sunstroke),  has  no 
likeueas  to  that  which  we  have  explained  between  tiie  woild 
in  its  contingency  and  the  world  as  an  etemal  system — a 
relation  according  to  which  the  cause  is  the  effect  in  unity. 
"Whatever  is  part  of  the  reality  of  the  world  must  belong,  it 
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would  secui,  to  tbe  'ens  renHsaimum,'  its  euMi 
thus  thrown  back  on  the  other  hom  of  the  dilem 
iiifttti.T  part  of  the  reality  of  the  worM  9  This  ia  a  question 
to  which  the  method  of  observing  the  individual  oonsciousnesH 
can  give  none  bat  a  delnsive  answer.  A  true  answer  cannot 
be  given  till  for  this  meth^id  has  been  dubstituted  the  enquirj. 
How  knowledge  ia  |)0ssible,  and  it  has  been  found  tliat  it  is 
only  possible  as  the  progressive  actualisation  in  us  of  a  solf- 
conflciousnessinitself  complete,  and  which  in  itscouipletfiuess 
inclodeB  the  world  as  its  object.  From  the  point  of  view  thus 
attained  the  question  as  to  matter  will  be.  How  is  it  related 
to  this  Belf-conaciousuess  ? — a  question  to  whidi  the  answer 
mast  vary  according  to  what  is  understood  by  '  matter.'  Tf 
it  means  the  abstract  opposite  of  thought — that  which  ia  aup- 
poaed  void  of  all  determination  that  comes  of  thinking — we 
mnst  pronounce  it  simply  a  delusion,  the  creation  of  self-con- 
sciouBness  in  one  stage  of  its  communication  to  us.  If  it 
means  the  world  as  in  space  and  time,  this  we  may  allow  to  be 
real  enough  as  a  stage  in  the  process  by  which  self-conscious- 
ness constitutes  reality.  Thus  understood,  we  may  speak  of  it 
roughly  as  part  of  the  '  ens  realissimum'  which  the  complete 
self- consciousness,  or  God,  includes  as  its  object,  without  any 
limitation  of  the  divine  perfectness.  The  limitation  only 
seems  to  arise  so  far  as  we,  beiDg  ourselves  (as  our  knowledge 
and  morality  testify),  though  formally  self-conscious,  yet 
parts  of  this  partial  world,  interpret  it  amiss  and  ascribe  to  it 
a  reality,  in  abstraction  from  the  self-conacioua  subject,  which 
it  only  derives  from  relation  to  it.  Thus  while  on  the  one 
Iiand  it  is  the  presence  in  us  of  God,  as  the  seli-conscious 
scarce  of  realit)',  that  at  once  gives  us  the  idea  of  God  and  of 
an  eternal  self,  and  renders  superfluous  the  further  queetion 
as  to  tlieir  real  existence ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  becauB:>, 
for  all  this  presence,  we  are  but  emerging  from  nature,  of 
which  as  animals  we  are  parts,  that  to  us  there  must  seem 
an  incompatibility  of  existence  between  God  and  matter, 
between  the  self  and  the  flux  of  events  which  makes  our 
life.  This  necessary  illusion  is  our  bondage,  but  when  the 
eonrce  of  illusion  is  known,  the  bondage  is  already  being 
broken. 

153.  We  have  n6w  sufficiently  explored  the  system  whicii  Lnck. 
it  was  Hume's  mission  to  try  to  make  consistent  with  itself.  J^^^" 
We  have  found  that  it  ia  governed  throughout  by  the  auti-  t»ka. 
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thesis  between  what  is  given  to  conscioiisneBs — that  in  regarfl 
to  which  the  niiad  is  paasive — as  the  supposed  real  on  the 
one  side,  and  what  is  '  invented,'  '  created,'  '  superinduced  ' 
by  the  mind  on  the  other :  while  yet  this  '  real '  in  all  its 
forms,  as  described  by  Locke,  has  turned  out  to  be  consti- 
tuted by  such  ideas  as,  accoi-dtng  to  him,  are  not  given  but 
invented.     Stripped  of  these  superind  actions,  nothing  has 
been  found  to  remain  of  it  but  tliat  of  which  nothing  can  bi> 
said — a  chaos  of  unrelated,  and  therefore  unmeaning,  imii- 
vidua.     Turning  to  the  theory  of  the  mind  itself,  the  eouivp 
of  the  superinduction,  we  have  found  this  to  be  a  reduplica- 
tion of  the  prolonged  inconsistency  which  forma  the  theory 
of  the  '  real.'     It  impresses  itself  with  that  which,  according 
to  the  other  theory,  is  the  impress  of  matter,  and  it  really 
^fists  as  that  which  it  itself  invents.     The  value  of  Hume's 
[philosophy  lies  in  its  being  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  auti- 
Ithesis  more  rigomnsly — to  clear  the  real,  whether  under  the 
/designation  of  mind  or  of  its  object,  of  all  that  could  not  be 
S  reckoned  as  given  in  feelings  which  occur  to  us  '  whether  we 
/  will  or  no.'     The  consequence  is  a  ■aplfniliil  faJlnra-i  a  failure 
'   which  it  might  have  been  hoped  would  have  been  talcen  as  a 
sufficient  proof  that  a  theory,  which  starts  from  that  anti- 
.    thesis,  cannot  even  be  stated  without  implicitly  contradicting 
Mtself. 

1 54,  Such  a  doctrine — a  doctrine  founded  on  the  testimony 
'  of  the  senses,  which  ends  by  showing  that  the  senses  testify  to 
nothing — cannot  be  criticised  step  by  step  according  to  the 
order  in  which  its  author  puts  it,  for  its  characteristic  is  that, 
in  order  to  stat«  itself,  it  jiaa  to  take  forgraritfi^l  pnpulnr 
notions  which  it  afterwards  ahowa  to  be  nnmeaning.  Its  power 
o'rgr'ordTnaiyTEin  kers  liesjiist  in  this,  that  il  arrives  at  its 
destructive  result  by  means  of  propositions  which  every  on.' 
belii'ves,  but  to  the  validity  of  which  ita  resUtt  is  really  latal. 
An  account  of  onr  primitive  consciousnesa,  wErctrderivas  its 
plausibility  from  availing  itself  of  the  conceptions  of  cause 
and  substance,  is  the  basis  of  the  ar^ment  which  reduces 
these  conceptions  to  words  misunderstood.  It  cannot,  tKefP- 
fore,  be  treated  by  itself,  as  it  stands  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Treatise  on  the  Understanding,  but  must  be  takf'U  in  con-' 
nection  with  Part  IV.,  especially  with  the  section  on  '  Scep- 
taciam  with  regard  to  the  Senses ; '  not  upon  the  plan  of  dis- 
crediting B  principle  by  reference  to  the  '  dangerous '  natr 
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of  its  consequences,  bat  becausg  tlt^fewil-dQctrinebriiJgsout  Tin* 

tbekLgnnsiKL^n^i.^a  lurking  i..  tl.-t   i. tr,n^  fn  Iw^ia^wiHi.   ^^^^'^ 

(STThis  side  of  Lis  scepticism  Hume  mainly  followed  the  Btrkulej. 
orthodox  Berkeley,  of  whose  criticism  of  Locke,  made  with 
a  very  different  purpose,  some  account  most  first  be  given. 
The  connection  between  the  two  authors  is  instructive  in 
many  wiiys ;  not  least  as  showing  that  when  the  most  pious 
theological  purpose  eTpresaea  itself  in  a  doctrine  resting  on 
an  inadequate  philosophical  principle,  it  ia  the  principle  and  / 
not  the  purpose  that  will  regulate  the  permanent  efl'ect  of  1 
the  doetTioe. 

155.  Berkeley's  treatises,  we  must  remember,  though  pro-  Berketoy'* 
fesaedly  philosophical,  really  form  a  theological  polemic.  He  ]!J(^J^' „ 
wrote  as  the  champion  of  orthodox  Christianity  against  making 
*  mathematical  atheism,'  and,  like  others  of  his  order,  content  ^^^'*' 
with  the  demolition  of  the  rival  stronghold,  did  not  stay  to 
enquire  whether  hia  own  untempered  mortar  could  really 
hold  together  the  fabric  of  knowledge  and  rational  religion 
which  he  sought  to  maintain.  He  found  practical  ungodli- 
ness and  immorality  excusing  themselves  by  a  theory  of '  ma- 
terialism ' — a  theory  which  made  the  whole  conscious  expe- 
rience of  man  dependent  upon  '  unperceiving  matter.'  This, 
whatever  it  might  he,  was  not  an  object  which  man  conld 
lore  or  reverence,  or  to  which  he  could  think  of  himself  as 
accountable.  Berkeley,  full  of  devout  zeal  for  God  and  man, 
and  not  without  a  tincture  of  clerical  party-epirit  (as  appears 
in  hia  heat  a^inst  Shaftesbury,  whom  he  ought  to  have  re- 
garded as  a  philosophical  yoke-fellow),  felt  that  it  must  be 
yot  rid  of.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  the  '  new  way 
of  ideas '  had  only  to  be  made  consistent  with  itselfi  and  the 
oppressive  shadow  must  vanish.  Ideas,  according  to  that 
new  way  {or,  to  speak  less  ambiguously,  feelings)  make  up 
our  experience,  and  they  are  not  matter.  Let  us  get  rid, 
then,  of  the  self-contradictory  assumption  that  they  are  either 
i-opies  of  matter — copies  of  that,  of  which  it  is  the  sole  and 
simple  differentia  that  it  is  not  an  idea,  or  its  effects — 
effects  of  that  which  can  only  be  described  as  the  unknown 
opposite  of  the  only  efficient  power  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted—and what  becomes  of  the  philosopher's  blind  and 
dead  substitute  for  the  living  and  knowing  God  ?  It  waa 
one  thing,  however,  to  show  the  contradictions  uivolved  in 
Locke's  doctrine  of  matter,  another  effectively  to  replace 
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it.  To  the  latter  end  Btrteley  cannot  hu  said  to  have  niatle 
any  permanent  contribntion.  That  explicit  reduction  of 
ideas  to  feelings  'particular  in  time,'  wliich  was  his  great 
weapon  of  destrnetion,  was  incompatible  with  his  doing  so 
He  adds  nothing  to  the  philoeophy,  which  he  makes  con- 
sistent with  itself,  while  by  making  it  consistent  he  empties 
it  of  three  parts  of  its  suggestivenesa.  His  doctrine,  in  short, 
ia  merely  Locke  purged,  and  Looke  purged  is  no  Locke. 

1  oG.  The  question  which  he  mainly  dealt  with  may  be  stated 
in  general  terms  as  that  of  the  relation  between  the  mind  and 
the  external  world.  Under  this  general  stat^-ment,  however, 
are  cohered  several  distinct  questions,  the  confusion  between 
which  has  been  a  great  snare  for  philosophers — questions  as 
to  the  relations  (a)  between  a  sensitive  and  non-sensitive 
body,  (/')  between  thought  and  its  object,  (e)  between  thought 
and  something  only  qualitied  as  the  negation  of  thought. 
The  laat  question,  it  will  be  observed,  ia  what  the  second 
becomes  npon  a  certain  notion  being  formed  of  what  the 
object  of  thought  mnst  be.  TTpon  this  notion  being  discarded 
a  further  question  {d),  also  coyered  by  the  above  general 
statement,  must  still  remain  as  to  the  relation  between 
thought,  as  in  each  man,  and  the  world  which  he  docs  not 
make,  but  which,  in  some  sort,  makes  him  what  ho  ia.  In 
what  follows,  these  questions,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  will  be 
referred  to  symbolically. 

157.  Locke's  doctrine  of  matter,  as  wo  have  seen,  involves 
a  confusion  between  («)  and  (6).  The  feeling  of  touch  in 
virtue  of  an  intellectual  interpretation — intellettual  because 
implying  the  action  of  the  mind  as  (according  to  Locke)  the 
source  of  ideas  of  relation — becomes  the  idea  of  solidity-,  i.e. 
the  idea  of  a  relation  between  bodies  in  the  way  of  impulse 
and  resistance.  But  the  function  of  the  intellect  in  con- 
stituting the  relation  is  ignored.  Under  cover  of  the 
umbiguous  '  idea,'  which  stands  alike  for  a  nervous  irrita- 
tion and  the  intellectual  interjiretarion  thereof,  the  feeling 
of  touch  and  conception  of  solidity  arc  treated  as  one  and  the 
same.  Thus  the  true  eoneHval  outwardness  of  body  to  body 
— an  outwardness  wbirh  thought,  as  the  source  of  relations, 
can  alone  constitute— boeomea  first  an  imaginary /t?^  ouU 
wardness  of  body  to  the  organs  of  touch,  and  then,  by  a 
further  fallacy — these  organs  being  confused  with  the  mind 
—an  outwardness  of  body  to  mind,  which  we  need  only  kick 
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ft  stone  to  be  sore  of.  Meanwhile  the  consideration  of 
qoGstion  (</)  necessitatea  the  belief  that  the  real  world  does 
not  come  and  go  with  each  man's  flitjting  consciousness, 
and  no  distinction  being  recognised  between  consciousness 
as  fleeting  and  consciousness  as  permanent,  or  between  feel- 
ing and  thought,  the  real  world  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the 
absolute  opposite  of  thought  and  its  work.  This  opposition 
c-ombinee  with  the  supposed  externality  of  body  to  mind  to 
give  the  notion  tliat  body  is  the  real.  The  qualities  which 
'  the  mind  finds  inseparable  from  body  '  thus  become  qnali- 
tiea  which  would  exist  all  the  same  '  whether  there  were  a 
perceiving  mind  or  no,'  and  are  primarily  real ;  while  such  as 
L'ousist  in  our  feelings,  though  real  in  so  far  as,  '  not  being  of 
our  own  making,  they  imply  the  action  of  things  without 
U3,'  are  yet  only  secondarily  so  because  this  action  is  relative 
10  something  which  is  not  body.  Then,  finally,  by  a  re- 
newed confusion  of  the  relation  between  thought  and  its 
object  with  that  between  body  and  body,  qualities,  which  are 
credited  with  a  primary  reality  as  independent  of  and  anti- 
thetical to  the  miud,  are  brought  within  it  again  aa  idea^. 
They  are  supposed  to  copy  themselves  upon  it  by  impact  and 
impression ;  and  that  not  in  touch  merely,  bnt  (visual  feel- 
ings being  interpreted  by  help  of  the  same  conception)  in 
sight  also. 

158.  Such  *  materialism  '  invites  two  different  methods  of 
attack.  On  the  one  hand  its  recognised  principle,  that  all 
intellectual  'supt^rinduction'  upon  simple  feeling  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  real,  may  be  insisted  on,  and  it  may  be 
shown  that  it  is  only  by  such  siiperinduction  that  simple 
feeling  becomes  a  feeling  of  body.  Matter,  then,  with  all 
i's  qualities,  is  a  fiction  except  so  far  as  these  can  be  re- 
duced to  simple  feelings.  Such  in  substance  was  Berkeley's 
short  method  with  the  materialists.  In  his  early  life  it 
seemed  to  him  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  orthodox 
'  apirituahsm,'  because,  having  posed  the  materialist,  he 
took  the  moral  and  spiritual  attributes  of  God  as  '  revealed,' 
without  enquiring  into  the  possibihty  of  such  revelation  to 
a  merely  sensitive  consciousness.  As  he  advanced,  other 
questions,  fatal  to  the  constructive  value  of  hia  original 
method,  began  to  force  themselves  upon  him.  Granting 
that  intellectual  superinduction  =  fiction,  how  is  the  fiction 
possible  to  a  mind  which  caunot  originate  ?     Exclude  trom 
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reality  all  that  rulIi  fiction  coiiBtitiit^s,  and  what  remains  to 
be  real  ?  These  qaestiona,  however,  though  their  effect  on 
his  mind  ap^ieara  in  the  later  eectioua  of  liia  '  Siria,'  he  never 
syst*  ma  tit-all  J  pursued.  He  thus  miaseil  the  trne  methnd 
of  attack  on  materialism — the  only  one  that  does  not  build 
again  that  which  it  destroys — the  method  which  allows  tliat 
matter  is  real  but  only  so  in  virtue  of  that  intellectual  super- 
induction  upon  feeling  without  which  there  could  be  for  us 
no  reality  at  all :  that  thua  it  is  indeed  opposed  to  thought, 
but  only  by  a  position  which  is  thought's  own  act.  For  the 
development  of  such  views  Berkeley  had  not  patience  in  hia 
youth  nor  leisure  in  his  middle  life.  Whatever  he  may  havo 
suggested,  all  that  he  logically  achieved  wa»  an  exposure  of 
the  equivocation  between  feeling  and  felt  body ;  and  of  this 
the  next  result,  as  appears  in  Hume,  was  a  doctrine  wliich 
indeed  delivers  mind  from  dependence  on  matter,  but  only 
by  reducing  it  in  effect  to  a  succession  of  feelings  which 
cannot  know  themselves. 

l-*9.  It  was  upon  the  extension  of  the  metaphor  of  impres- 
sion to  sight  as  well  as  touch,  and  the  consequent  notion 
that  body,  with  its  inseparable  quaUties,  revealed  itself 
tlirough  both  senses,  that  Berkeley  first  fastened.  Is  it 
evident,  as  Locke  supposed  it  to  be,  that  men  '  perceive  by 
their  sight '  not  colours  merely,  but  '  a.  distance  between 
bodies  of  different  colours  and  between  parts  of  the  same 
body  * ; '  in  other  words,  situation  and  magnitude  ?  To 
show  that  they  do  not  is  the  purpose  of  Berkeley's  '  Essay 
towards  a  new  Theory  of  Vision,'  He  starts  from  two 
principles  which  lie  takes  as  recognised ;  one,  that  the 
'  proper  and  immediate  object  of  sight  is  colour';  the  other, 
that  distance  from  the  eye,  or  distance  in  the  line  of  vision, 
is  not  immediately  seen.  If,  then,  situation  and  magnitude 
are  '  properly  and  immediately '  seen,  they  must  be  qualities 
of  colour.  Now  in  one  sense,  according  to  Berkeley,  they  are 
BO :  in  other  words,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  visSile  extension. 
We  see  lights  and  colours  in  *  sundry  situations '  as  well  a^ 
'  in  degrees  of  faiutnesa  and  clearness,  confusion  and  dis- 
tinctness.' ( Theory  of  Vision,  sec.  77.)  We  also  see  objects 
na  made  up  of  certain  '  quantities  of  coloured  points,'  i.e. 
at  having  visible  magnitude.     (Ibid.  sec.  54.)     But  situatioii 
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Mid  niagiiitudo  as  visible  are  not  extomal,  not  '  qualities  of  \ 
lxnly.'  nor  do  tbej  represent  by  any  neecssaiy  connection  the  ' 
situation  and  magnitude  that  are  truly  qualities  of  body,  i 
'  without  the  mind  and  at  a  distance.'  These  are  tangible. 
Distance  in  all  its  forms — as  distance  from  the  eye ;  as  dis- 
tance between  parts  of  the  same  body,  or  magnitude ;  and  aa 
distance  of  body  from  body,  or  situation — is  tangible.  What 
a  man  means  when  he  says  tbat  '  he  sees  this  or  that  thing 
at  a  distance  '  is  that  '  wlmt  he  sees  suggests  to  his  under- 
standing that  after  having  passed  a  certain  distance,  to  be 
measured  by  the  motion  of  his  body  which  is  perceivable  by 
touch,  he  shall  come  to  perceive  such  and  such  tangible 
ideas  which  have  been  usually  connected  with  such  and  such 
visible  ideas '  (Ibid,  sec.  45).  On  the  same  principle  we  are 
said  to  see  the  magnitude  and  situation  of  bodies.  Owing 
to  long  experience  of  the  connection  of  these  tangible  ideas 
with  visible  ones,  the  magnitude  of  the  latter  and  their 
degrees  of  faintneaa  and  clearness,  of  confusion  and  distinct- 
ness, enable  ua  to  form  a  '  sudden  and  true  '  estimate  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  former  (i.e.  of  bodies) ;  even  aa  visible 
situation  enables  ua  to  form  a  like  estimate  of  the  '  situa- 
tion of  things  outward  and  tangible '  (Ibid.  sees.  56  and  99). 
The  connection,  however,  between  the  two  sets  of  ideas, 
Berkelej  insists,  is  habitual  only,  not  necessary.  As  Humu 
afterwards  said  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  it  is  not 
constituted  by  the  nature  of  the  ideas  related.'  The  visible 
ideas,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  '  suggest  to  us  the  various 
magnitudes  of  external  objects  before  we  touch  them,  might 
have  suggested  no  such  thing.'  That  would  really  have  been 
the  case  had  our  eyes  been  so  framed  as  that  the  maximum 
viaihile  should  be  It^ss  than  the  minimum  tangibile ;  and,  aa 
a  matter  of  constant  experience,  the  greater  visible  extension 
suggests  sometimes  a  greater,  sometimes  a  l<'ss,  tangible  ex- 
tension according  to  the  degree  of  iis  strength  or  falntness, 
'being  in  its  own  nature  equally  fitted  to  bring  into  our  minds 
the  idea  of  small  or  great  or  no  size  at  all,  just  as  the  words 
of  a  language  are  in  tbfir  own  nature  indifferent  to  signify 
this  or  that  thing,  or  nothing  at  all.'     (Ibid,  sees.  62-64.) 

160.  So  far,  then,  the  conclusion  merely  is  that  body  as  i 
external,  and  space  as  a  relation  between  bodies  or  parts  of  ^ 
a  body,  are  not  both  seen  and  felt,  but  felt  only ;  in  other 
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'  words,  that  it  is  onlj-  thrangli  the  organs  of  tonch  that  we 
receive,  strictly  speaking,  iuipressioDH  from  without.  Thia 
is  all  that  the  Essay  on  Visiou  goes  to  show ;  but  acconiiug 
to  the  *  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge '  thia  conclusion 
was  merely  provisional.  The  object  of  touch  does  not,  any 
more  than  the  object  of  aight,  '  exist  without  the  mind,'  nor 
is  it '  the  image  of  an  external  thing.'  '  In  strict  truth  the 
ideas  of  sight,  when  by  them  we  apprehend  distance  and 
things  placed  at  a  distance,  do  not  suggest  or  mark  out  to 
ua  things  actually  existing  at  a  distance,  but  only  admoniBh 
ns  what  ideas  of  touch  will  be  imprinted  in  our  minds  at 
such  and  such  distances  of  time,  and  in  consequence  of  such 
and  such  actions '  (•  Principles  of  H.  K.'  sec.  44).  Whether, 
then,  we  apeak  of  visible  or  tangible  objects,  the  object  i«  the 
idea,  its  '  esse  is  the  percipi."  Body  ia  not  a  thing  separate 
from  the  idea  of  touch,  yet  revealed  by  it ;  so  far  as  it  exists 
at  all,  it  must  either  be  that  idea  or  be  a  succession  of  ideas 
of  which  that  idea  is  suggestive.  It  follows  that  the  notion 
of  the  real  which  identities  it  with  matter,  as  something  ex- 
ternal to  and  independent  of  consciousness,  and  which  dfrives 
the  reality  of  ideas  from  their  relation  to  body  as  thus  out- 
ward, must  disappear.  Must  not,  then,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  real  and  fantastic,  betveeen  dreams  and  facts, 
disappear  with  it'P  What  meamng  is  there  in  asking 
whether  any  given  idea  is  real  or  not,  unless  a  reference  ia 
implied  to  something  other  than  the  idea  itself  9 

n       1?0.  Berkeley's  theory,  no  less  than  Locke's,  requires  sui 

f  reference.  He  insists,  as  much  as  Locke  does,  on  the  differ-' 
ence  between  ideas  of  imagination  which  do,  and  those  of 

I  sense  which  do  not,  depend  on  oiir  own  will.  '  It  is  no 
more  than  willing,  and  straightway  this  or  that  idea  arises 
in  my  fancy ;  and  by  the  same  power  it  is  obliterated  and 
makes  way  for  another.'  But  '  when  in  broad  daylight  I 
open  my  eyes,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  choose  whether  I 
shall  see  or  no,  or  to  determine  what  particular  objecte  shall 
present  themselves  to  my  view."  Moreover  '  the  ideas  of 
sense  are  more  strong,  lively,  and  distinct  than  those  of  the 
imagination ;  they  have  likewise  a  steadiness,  order,  and 
coherence,  and  are  not  excited  at  random  as  those  which  are 
the  effects  of  human  wills  often  are,  but  in  a  regular  traju 
and  series'  (Ibid,  sees,  28-30}.  These  characteristics  of 
id'^aci  of  sense,  however,  do  not  with  Berkeley,  any  more  tl 
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with  Locke,  properly  speaking,  eongtitute  their  reality.  Thia 
Uea  in  their  rektiou  to  something  else,  of  which  these  cha- 
racteristics are  the  tests.  The  difl'erence  between  the  two 
irriters  liea  in  their  several  views  as  to  what  tliis  '  something 
else '  is.  With  Locke  it  was  body  or  matter,  as  proximately, 
though  ia  subordinatioti  to  the  Divine  Will,  the  'imprinter' 
of  those  most  lively  ideas  which  we  cannot  make  for  our- 
selrea.  His  followers  insisted  on  the  proximate,  while  they 
ignored  the  ultiniate,  reference.  Hence,  as  Berkeley  con- 
ceived, their  Atheism,  which  he  could  cut  from  under  their  feet 
by  the  simple  plan  of  eliminating  the  proximate  reference 
altogether,  and  thus  showing  that  God,  not  matter,  is  the  im- 
mediate '  imprinter '  of  ideas  on  the  senses  and  the  auggester 
of  Kocb  ideas  of  imagination  as  the  ideas  of  sense,  in  virtue  of 
habitual  association,  constantly  introduce  (Ibid.  sec.  33).  

171.  To  eliminate  the  reference  to  matter  might  seem  to  Th«TSir^ 
be  more  easy  than  to  substitute  for  it  a  reference  to  God.  ^^^  "* 
If  the  object  of  the  idea  is  only  the  idea  itself,  does  not  all  c&iuui, 
determination  by  relation  logically  disappear  from  the  idea, 
except  (perhaps)  such  as  consists  in  the  fact  of  its  sequence 
or  antecedence  to  other  ideas  ?  This  issue  was  afterwards  to 
be  tried  by  Hume — with  what  consequences  to  science  and 
religion  we  shall  see.  Berkeley  avoids  it  by  insisting  that 
the  '  percipi,'  to  which  '  esse '  is  equivalent,  implies  reference 
to  a  mind.  At  first  sight  this  reference,  iis  common  to  all 
ideas  alike,  would  not  seem  to  avail  much  as  a  basis  either 
for  a  distinction  between  the  real  and  fantastic  or  for  any 
Theism  except  such  as  would  '  entitle  God  to  all  our  fancies.' 
If  it  is  to  serve  Berkeley's  purpose,  we  must  suppose  the  idea  ' 
to  carry  with  it  not  merely  a  relation  to  mind  but  a  i-elatiou 
to  it  as  its  effect,  and  the  conscioutt  subject  to  carry  with 
him  such  n  distinction  between  his  ovra  mind  and  God's  as 
leads  him  to  refer  his  ideas  to  God's  mind  as  their  cause  when 
thej'  are  lively,  distinct  and  coherent,  but  when  they  are  other- 
wise, to  his  own.  And  this,  in  substance,  is  Berkeley's  sup- 
p«wition.  To  show  the  efficient  power  of  mind  he  appeals  to 
oar  consciousness  of  ability  to  produce  at  will  ideas  of  im- 
agination ;  to  show  that  there  is  a  diviue  mind,  distinct 
from  our  own,  ho  appeals  to  our  consciousness  of  inability  to 
j>roduce  ideas  of  sense.  ],  j 

1 72.  Even  those  least  disposed  to  '  vanquish  Berkeley  with  •  m 
a  grin '  have  found  his  doctrine  of  the  real,  which  ia  also  his  '^^n^j 
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doctrine  of  God,  *  unsatisfactory.'  By  the  real  wurld  they 
are  accustomed  to  understand  something  which — at  least  in 
respect  of  its  '  elements '  or  '  conditions '  or  '  laws  ' — perma- 
nently is;  though  the  combinations  of  the  elements,  the 
events  which  flow  from  the  conditions,  the  manifestations  of 
the  laws,  may  never  be  at  one  time  what  they  will  be  at  the 
next.  But  according  to  the  Berheleian  doctrine  the  perma- 
nent sCCiQB  to  disappear :  the  '  is  *  gives  place  to  a  '  baa 
been  '  and  '  will  be.'  If  I  say  (hnKTucStt)  '  there  is  a  body,'  I 
must  mean  according  to  it  that  a  feeling  has  just  occurred 
to  me,  which  has  been  eo  constantly  followed  by  certain  other 
feelings  that  it  suggest*  a  lively  expectation  of  these.  Tbe 
suggestive  feeling  alone  is,  and  it  is  ceasing  to  be.  If  this  is 
the  true  account  of  propositions  suggested  by  everj-one's 
constantly-recurrent  experience,  what  are  we  to  make  of 
Bcientific  truths,  e.g.  '  a  body  will  change  its  place  sooner 
than  let  another  enter  it,'  *  planets  move  in  ellipses,'  '  the 
Bquare  on  the  hypotheneuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  on  the 
aides.'  In  these  cases,  too,  does  the  present  reality  lie 
merely  in  a  feeling  experienced  by  this  or  that  scientific  man, 
and  to  him  suggestive  of  other  feelings  ?  Does  the  proposi- 
tion that  '  planets  move  in  ellipses '  mean  that  to  some 
watcher  of  the  skies,  who  understands  Kepler's  laws, 
tain  perception  of '  visible  extension  '  {i.e.  of  colour  or  li 
and  shade)  not  only  suggests,  as  to  others,  a  partici 
expectation  of  other  feelings,  which  expectation  is  called 
planet,  but  a  further  expectation,  not  shared  by  the  multitude, 
of  feelings  suggesting  successive  situations  of  the  visible  ex- 
tension, which  further  expectation  is  called  elliptical  motion;* 
Such  an  explanation  of  general  propositions  would  be  a  form 
ofthe  doctrine  conveniently  named  after  Protagoras— 'aXi)5e» 
6  iraiTT^  sKwrrore  Bonei ' — a  doctrine  which  the  vindicators 
of  Berkeley  are  careful  to  tell  us  we  must  not  confound  with 
his.  The  question,  however,  is  not  whether  Berkeley  him- 
self admits  the  doctrine,  but  whether  or  no  it  is  the  logical 
consequence  of  tbe  method  which  he  uses  for  the  overthrow 
of  materialists  and  '  mathematical  Atheists  ' '? 

173.  Hia  purpose  was  the  maintenance  of  Theism,  and  a 
true  instinct  toli  him  that  pure  Theism,  as  distinct  from 
nature -worship  and  dsemonism,  haa  no  philosophical  founda- 
tion, unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  nothing  real  apai 
from  thought.     But  in  the  hurry  of  tlieologital  advoi 
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and  under  tlic  iuHaonce  of  a  misleading  teniiiaology,  he  ^^^| 

fitiled  to  diBtinguish  this  true  proposition — there  is  nothing  ^^^H 

real  apart  from  thought — from   tiiis  false  one,  its   virtual  ^^^H 

contradictory — there   is   nothing  other   than   feeling.     The  ^ 

confusion  waa  covered,  if  not  caused,  by  the  ambiguity,  often  I 

noticed,  in  the  use  of  the  term  '  idea.'     This  to  Berkeley's        ■ 

genemtion  stood  alike  for  feeling  proper,  which  to  the  suhjeet  ^^^H 

that  merely  feels  is  neither  outer  nor  inner,  because  not  re-  ^^^H 

ferring  itself  to  either  mind  or  thing,  and  for  conception,  or  ^^^H 

an  object  thought  of  under  relations.    According  to  Loclce,  ^^^| 

pun,  colour,  solidity,  are  all  ideas  equally  with  each  other  and  ^^H 

equally  with  the  idea  of  pain,  idea  of  colour,  idea  0/ solidity.  ^^^| 

If  all  alike,  however,  wore  feelings  proper,  there  woQld  be  no  ^^H 

world  either  to  exist  or  be  spoken  of.     Locke  virtually  saves  it  ^^^| 

by  two  suppositions,  each  incompatible  with  the  equivalence  ^^^| 

of  idea  to  feeling,  and  Implying  the  conversion  of  it  into  con-  ^^^| 

oeption  as  above  de&ued.    One  is  that  there  are  abstract  ideas ;  ^^^| 

the  other  that  there  are  primary  qualities  of  which  ideas  are  ^^H 

copies,  but  which  do  not  come  and  go  with  our  feelings.    The  ^^H 

latter  supposition  gives  a  world  that  'really  exists,'  the  former  ^^H 

a  world  that  may  be  known  and  spoken  of;  but  neither  can  ^^H 

maintain  itself  without  a  theory  of  conception  which  is  not  ^^H 

forthcoming  in  Locke  himself.     We  need  nob  traverse  a^ain  ^^H 

the  contradictions  which  according  to  his  statement  they  ^^H 

involve — contradictions  wliich,  under  whatever  disguise,  must  ^^H 

attach  to  every  philosophy  that  admits  a  reality  either  in  ForLwke'* 

things  as  apart  from  thought  or  in  thought  as  apart  from  'idMofn 

things,  and  only  disappear  when  tho  thing  as  thought  of,  and  mi^fita*^    1 

throngh  thought  individualised  by  the  relations  which  consti-  'iJ*a' 

tute  its  community  with  the  universe,  is  recognised  as  alone  ""^  ' 
the  real.  Misled  by  the  phrase  '  idea  of  a  thing.'  we  fancy 
that  idea  and  thing  have  each  a  separate  reality  of  their  own, 
and  then  puzzle  ourselves  with  questions  as  to  how  the  idea 
can  represent  the  thing — how  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities 
can  be  copies  of  them,  and  how,  if  the  real  thing  of  experience 
be  merely  individual,  a  general  idea  can  be  abstracted  fi-om 
it.  These  questions  Berkeley  asked  and  found  unanswerable. 
There  were  then  two  ways  of  dealing  with  them  before  him. 
One  was  to  enpcrsede  them  by  a  truer  view  of  thought  and 
itfl  objecti  as  together  in  essential  correlation  constituting  the 
real ;  but  this  way  he  did  not  take.  Tlie  other  was  to  avoid 
them  by  merging  both  thing  and  idea  in  the  indifference  of 
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simple  feeling.  For  a  merely  sentient  iK'iii^,  it  U  tme — for 
one  who  did  not  think  upon  Lis  feelings— the  opiwsitii 
inner  and  outer,  of  subjective  and  objective,  of  fantastic  and 
real,  would  not  exist ;  but  neither  would  knowledge  or 
world  to  be  known.  That  auch  oppositions,  niisundersti 
may  be  a  heavy  burden  on  the  human  spirit,  the  experieai 
of  current  controversy  and  its  spiritual  effects  might  al< 
suffice  to  convince  us  ;  but  the  philosophical  deliverance 
only  lie  in  the  recignition  of  thought  as  their  author,  not 
the  attempt  to  obliterate  them  by  the  reduction  of  thon: 
and  its  world  to  feeling — an  attempt  which  contradicts  itself, 
since  it  virtually  admits  their  existence  while  it  renders  them 
unaccountable. 

174.  That  Berkeley's  was  such  an  attempt,  looking  merely 
•  to  his  treatment  of  primary  qualities  and  abstract  ideas,  we 
,    certainly  could  not  doubt :  though,  since  language  does  not 

allow  of  its  consistent  statement,  and  Berkeley  was  quite 
ready  to  turn  the  exigencies  of  language  to  account,  passa^s 
logically  incompatible  with  it  may  easily  be. found  in  hira. 
The  hasty  reader,  when  he  is  told  that  body  or  distance  are 
suggested  by  feelings  of  sight  and  touch  rather  than  immedi- 
ately seen,  accepts  the  doctrine  without  scruple,  l>ecause  he 
supposes  that  which  is  suggested  to  be  a  present  reality, 
though  not  at  present  felt.  But  if  not  at  present  felt  it  is 
not  according  to  Berkeley  an  idea,  therefore  'without  the 
mind,'  therefore  an  impossibility.'  Fhat  which  is  suggesi 
then,  must  itself  be  a  feeling  which  consists  in  the  expeci 
tiou  of  other  feelings.  Distance,  and  body,  as  Fuggested, 
no  more  than  such  an  expectation;  and  as  actually  exittitig, 
no  more  than  the  actual  succession  of  the  expected  feelings — 
a  succession  of  which,  as  of  every  succession,  '  no  two  parts 
exist  together,'  *  There  is  no  time,  then,  at  which  it  can 
said  that  distance  and  body  exist. 

175.  Tliis,  it  may  seem,  however  inconsistent  with  tl 
doctrine  of  primary  qualities,  is  little  more  than  the  result 
which  Locke  himself  comes  to  in  his  Fourlh  Book;  since,  if 
'actual  present  snccession'  forms  our  only  knowledge  of  real 
existence,  there  could  be  no  time  at  which  distance  and  body 
might  be  knotvn  as  really  existing.     But  Locke,  as  we  have 
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Been,  is  able  to  save  mathematical,  though  not  physical,  know- 
ledge from  the  consequences  of  this  admission  by  his  doctrine 
of  abstract  ideas — *  ideas  removed  in  our  thoughts  from  parti- 
cular existence* — whose  agreement  or  disagreement  is  stated 
in  propositions  which  *  concern  not  existence,'  and  for  that 
reason  may  be  general  without  becoming  eitter  uncertain  or 
tminstructive.  This  doctrine  Berkeley  expressly  rejects  on 
the  ground  that  he  could  not  perceive  separately  that  which 
could  not  exist  separately  (*  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,' 
Introduction,  sec.  10) ;  a  ground  which  to  the  ordinary  reader  itod 

seems  satisfactory  because  he  has  no  doubt,  and  Berkeley's  " 

instances  do  not  suggest  a  doubt,  as  to  the  present  existence 
of  *  individual  objects ' — this  man,  this  horse,  this  body.  But 
^vith  Berkeley  to  exist  means  to  be  felt  (*  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,'  sec.  8),  and  the  feelings,  which  I  name  a  body, 
being  successive,  its  existence  must  be  in  succession  likewise. 
The  limitation,  then,  of  possibility  of  *  conception'  by  possi- 
bility of  existence,  means  that  *  conception,'  too,  is  reduced 
to  a  succession  of  feelings. 

176.  Berkeley,  then,  as  a  consequence  of  the  methods  by  Onthe 
which  he  disposes  at  once  of  the  *real  existence '  and  *  abstract  «^®  !*»"• 
idea  of  matter,'  has  to  meet  the  following  questions  : — How  permanent 
are  either  reality  or  knowledge  possible  without  permanent  'f^*^!^"?. 
relations?  and.  How  can  feelings,  of  which  one  is  over  before  appear, 
the  next  begins,  constitute  or  represent  a  world  of  permanent 
relations?     The  diflSculty  becomes  more  obvious,  though  not 
more  serious,  when  the  relations  in  question  are  not  merely 
themselves  permanent,  as  are  those  between  natural  pheno- 
mena, but  are  relations  between  permanent  parts  like  those  of 
space.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  its  doctrine  of  geometry  is  the 
most  easily  assailable  point  of  the  *  sensational '  philosophy. 
Locke  distinguishes  the  ideas  of  space  and  of  duration  as 
got,  the  one  from  the  permanent  parts  of  space,  the  other 
'from  the  fleeting  and  perpetually  perishing  parts  of  succes- 
sion.' '    He  afterwards  prefers  to  oppose  the  term  '  expansion' 
to  *  duration,',  as  bringing  out  more  clearly  than  *  space '  the 
opposition  of  relation  between  permanent  facts  to  that  be- 
tween *  fleeting  successive  facts  which  never  exist  together.' 
How,  then,  can  a  consciousness,  consisting  simply  of  *  fleeting 
successive  facts,'  either  be  or  represent  that  of  which  the 
differentia  is  that  its  facts  are  permanent  and  co- exist? 

*  Book  II.  chap.  xiv.  sec.  1. 
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K  177.  This  crucial  questirm  in  regard  to  extension  does  not 
i(  atiem  even  to  have  suggested  itself  to  Berkeley.  The  reason 
why  13  not  far  to  seek.  Professor  Fraser,  in  Iiia  valuable 
eilition,  represents  him  as  meaning  by  visible  extension 
1  '  coloured  experience  in  sense,'  and  by  tangible  extension 
'  '  resistent  experience  in  sense.' '  No  fault  can  be  found  with 
this  interpretation,  but  the  essential  question,  which  Berkeley 
does  not  fairly  meet,  is  whether  the  experience  in  each  case 
is  complete  in  a  single  feeling  or  consiats  in  a  succession  of 
feelings.  If  in  a  single  feeling,  it  clearly  is  not  extension,  aa 
a  relation  between  parts,  at  all ;  if  in  a  sucocseion  of  feelings, 
it  is  only  extension  because  a  synthetic  principle,  which  is 
not  itself  one  of  the  feelings,  but  equally  present  to  them  all, 
transforms  them  into  permanent  parts  of  which  each  quali- 
fies the  other  by  outwardness  to  it.  Berkeley  does  not  see 
the  necessity  of  such  a  principle,  because  he  allows  himself 
to  suppose  cxtensioD^at  any  rate  visible  extension— to  be 
constituted  by  a  single  feeling.  Having  first  pronounced  that 
the  proper  object  of  sight  is  colour,  he  quietly  substitutes  f<)r 
this  situaiimig  of  colour,  degrees  of  strength  and  faintness  in 
colour,  and  quantities  of  coloured  points,  as  if  these,  inter- 
changeably with  mere  colour,  were  properly  objects  of  sight 
and  perceived  in  single  acts  of  vision.  Now  if  by  object  of 
eight  were  meant  something  other  than  the  sensation  itself — 
something  which  to  a  thinking  being  it  suggests  as  its  cause 
— there  would  he  no  harm  in  this  language,  but  neither 
would  there  be  any  ground  for  saying  that  the  proper  object 
of  sight  is  colour,  for  distinguishing  visible  from  tangible 
extension,  or  for  denying  that  the  outwardness  of  body  to 
body  is  seen.  Such  restrictions  and  distinctions  have  no 
meaning,  unless  by  sight  is  meant  the  nervous  irritation, 
the  affection  of  the  visual  organ,  as  it  is  to  a  merely  feeling 
subject ;  yet  in  the  very  passages  where  he  makes  them,  by 
saying  that  we  see  situations  and  degrees  of  colour,  and  quan- 
tities of  coloured  points,  Berkeley  converts  sight  into  a  judg- 
ment of  extensive  and  intensive  quantity.  He  thus  fails  to 
discern  that  the  transition  from  colour  to  coloured  extension 
cannot  be  made  without  on  the  one  band  either  the  presen- 
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tation  of  Bucocssive  picturea  or  (which  coinea  to  the  same) 
successire  acta  of  attention  to  a  single  picture,  and  ou  the 
i>ther  hand  a  synthesis  of  the  suflcesaive  presentations  as  mii- 
tiially  qualified  parts  of  a  whole.  In  other  wor<l3,  he  ignores 
the  work  of  thought  involved  in  the  conatitution  aliie  of 
coloured  and  tangible  extension,  and  in  Tirtne  of  which  alone 
either  is  extension  at  all. 

178.  Butthoughhedoesnot  scruple  to  substitute  for  colour  still  ho 
situations  and  quantities  of  eoloored  points,  these  do  not  with  ^  ™4l» 
him  constitute  apace,  which  he  takes  according  to  Locke's  Mrntituiod 
account  of  it  to  be  '  distance  between  bodies  or  parts  of  the  ^  *:  '"^"^ 
same  body.'  This,  according  to  his  '  Theory  of  Vision,'  is  filing 
lanffible  extension,  and  this  again  is  alone  the  object  of  geo- 
metry. As  in  that  treatise  a  difference  is  still  supposed  between 
tangible  exteusion  and  the  feeling  of  touch,  the  question  does 
not  there  necessarily  arise  whether  the  tactual  experience,  that 
constitutes  this  extension,  is  complete  in  a  single  feeling  or 
only  in  a  snccession  of  feelings;  but  when  in  the  subse- 
qnent  treatise  the  difference  is  effaced,  it  is  decided  by  impli- 
cation that  the  experience  is  successive : '  and  all  received 
modifications  of  the  theory,  which  assign  to  a  locomotive  or 
mnscolar  sense  the  office  which  Berkeley  roughly  assigned  to 
touch,  make  the  name  implication  still  more  clearly.  Now  in 
the  absence  of  any  recognition  of  a  synthetic  principle,  in 
relation  to  which  the  successive  experience  becomes  what  it 
is  not  in  itself,  this  means  nothing  else  than  that  space  is  a 
snccession  of  feelings,  which  again  means  that  space  is  not 
space,  not  a  qualification  of  bodies  or  parts  of  body  by  mutual 
externality,  since  to  such  qualification  it  is  necessary  that 
bodies  or  their  parts  coexist.  Thus,  in  his  hurry  to  get  rid 
of  externality  as  independence  of  the  mind,  he  has  really  got 
rid  of  it  as  a  relation  between  bodies,  and  in  so  doing  (how- 
ever the  reaolt  may  be  disguised)  has  logically  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  geometrj'  and  physics. 

179.  Of  this  result  he  himself  shows  no  suspicion.  He  irsD.it  is 
professes  to  be  able,  without  riolence  to  his  doctrine,  to  accept  not  "pM" 
tlie  sciences  aa  they  stand,  except  so  far  as  they  rest  upon  Urck^icy 
the  needless  and  unmeaning  assumptions  (as  he  reckoned  thinks! 
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1  tihem)  Oi  p'.ire  space  and  its  infinite  divisibility.  The  truth 
°  seems  to  be  tbat^at  any  rate  in  the  state  of  mind  represeiite*! 
by  hie  earlier  treatises — he  was  only  able  to  work  on  the  lines 
which  Locke  had  laid.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  treat  the 
primary  qualities  as  relations  constituted  by  thought,  because 
Locke  had  not  done  so.  Locke  having  treat<?d  them  as  ex- 
ternal to  the  mind,  Berkeley  does  so  likewise,  and  for  that 
reason  feels  that  they  mnat  be  got  rid  of.  The  mode  of  rid- 
dance, again,  was  virtually  determined  for  him  by  Locke. 
Locke  having  admitted  that  they  copied  themselves  in  feelings, 
the  untenable  element  in  this  supposition  had  only  to  be 
dropped  and  they  became  feelings  simply.  It  is  thus  only  so  far 
as  space  is  supposed  to  exist  after  a  mode  of  which,  according 
to  Locke  himself,  sense  could  take  no  copy — i.e.  as  exclusiva 
not  merely  of  all  colour  but  of  all  body,  and  as  infinitely  di- 
visible— that  Berkeley  becomes  aware  of  its  incompatibility 
with  his  doctrine.  Pure  space,  or  '  vacuum,'  to  him  means 
space  that  can  not  bo  touched — a  tangible  extension  that 
is  not  tangible — and  is  therefore  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  notion  that,  though  not  touched,  it  might  be  seen,  he 
excludes,'  apparently  for  the  same  reason  which  prevents 
him  from  allowing  visible  extension  to  be  space  at  all ;  the 
reason,  namely,  that  there  is  no  '  outness'  or  relation  of  ex- 
ternality between  the  parts  of  such  extension.  The  fact  that 
there  can  be  no  such  relation  between  the  successive  feelings 
which  alone,  according  to  him,  constitute '  tangible  extension,' 
lie  did  not  see  to  be  equally  fatal  to  the  latter  being  in  any 
true  sense  space.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  see  that  the 
test  of  reduction  to  feeUng,  by  which  he  disposed  of  the 
vadium,  disposed  of  space  altogether.  If  he  had,  he  would 
have  understood  that  space  and  body  were  intelligible  i-ela- 
tions,  which  can  be  thought  of  apart  from  the  feelings  which 
through  them  become  the  world  that  we  know,  since  it  ia 
they  that  are  the  conditions  of  these  feelings  becoming  a 
knowledge,  not  the  feelings  that  are  the  condition  of  the 
relations  being  known.  Whether  they  can  be  thought  of 
apart'  from  each  other — whether  the  simple  relation  of  exter- 
nality between  parts  of  a  whole  can  be  thought  of  without 
tlie  parts  being  considered  as  solid — is  of  course  a  further 
question,  and  one  which  Berkeley  cannot  be  said  properly  to 
discuss  at  all,  since  the  abstraction  of  space  from  body  to  h 
■  'Priofipira  ol  IlDmRti  Knuwlcdge,'  »K.  116. 
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meant  its  abstraction  Trom  feelings  of  touch.  The  unsivor  t.u 
it  ceases  to  be  diSicult  as  soon  as  the  question  is  pi-o[)orlj 
stated. 

ISO.  As  witb  vacuum,  bo  with  infinite  divisibility.  Once 
let  it  be  understood  tiiat  extension  is  constituted  bj-  the  rela- 
tion of  externality  between  homogeneous  parts,  and  it  follows 
that  there  can  be  no  least  part  of  exteuaion,  none  that  does 
not  itaelf  consist  of  parts ;  in  other  words,  that  it  ia  infinitely 
divisible :  just  as  conversely  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no 
ta»l  part  of  it,  not  having  another  outside  it ;  in  other  words, 
that  (to  use  Locke's  phrase)  it  is  infinitely  addibte.  Doubt- 
less, as  Berkeley  held,  there  is  a  '  minimum  visibile';  but  this 
means  that  there  are  conditions  under  which  any  seen  colour 
disappears,  and  disappearing,  ceases  to  be  known  under  the 
relation  of  extension ;  but  it  is  only  through  a  confusion  of 
the  relation  with  the  colour  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
latter  is  thought  to  be  a  disappearance  of  so  much  extension.' 
It  was,  in  short,  the  same  failure  to  recogniaa  the  true  ideality 
of  space,  as  a  relation  constituted  by  thought,  that  on  the  one 
hand  made  its  '  purity  '  and  infinity  unmeaning  to  Berkeley, 
and  on  the  other  made  himthinktbat,if  pure  {«c.  irreducible  to 
feelings)  and  infinite, it  must  limit  the  Divine  perfection, either 
as  being  itself  God  or  as  '  something  beside  God  which  ia 
eternal,  uncreated,  and  infinite'  ('  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge,' sec.  117).  Fear  of  this  result  set  him  upon  tJiat 
method  of  resolving  space,  and  with  it  the  world  of  natni-o, 
into  sequent  feelings,  which,  if  it  had  been  really  susceptible 
of  logical  expression,  would  at  best  have  given  him  nothiug 
bat  a  fUya  ^amv  for  God.  If  he  had  been  in  less  of  a  huriy  with 
his  philosophy,  he  might  have  found  that  the  current  tendency 
to  '  bind  God  in  nature  or  diffuse  in  space '  required  to  be  met 
by  a  sounder  than  his  boyish  idealism — byau  idealism  which 
^ves  space  its  due,  but  reflects  that  to  make  space  God,  or  a 
limitation  on  God,  is  to  subject  thought  itj^elf  to  the  most 
auperficial  of  the  relations  by  which  it  forms  the  world  that 
it  knows. 

181.  So  faj  we  have  only  considered  Berkeley's  redaction 
of  primary  qualifies,  supposed  to  be  sensible,  to  sensations 
as  it  affects  the  qualities  themselves,  rather  tlian  as  it  affects 
the  possibility  of  universal  judgments  about  them.    If,  indeed, 
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as  we  have  found,  such  reduction  really  amounts  to  the  abso- 
lute obliteration  of  the  qualities,  no  further  question  can 
remain  as  to  the  possibility  of  general  knowledge  concerning 
them.  As  Berkeley,  however,  did  not  admit  the  obliteration, 
the  further  question  did  remain  for  him  :  and  the  condition 
of  his  plausibly  answering  it  was  that  he  should  recognise 
in  the  '  idea,'  as  subject  of  predication,  that  intelligible  qualiB- 
cation  by  relation  which  he  did  not  recognise  in  it  simply  as 
'  idea,'  and  which  essentially  differences  it  from  feeling 
proper.  If  any  particular  '  tangible  extension,'  e.g.  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  is  only  a  feeling,  or  in  Berkeley's  own 
language,  '  a  fleeting  perishable  passion ' '  not  existing  at  all, 
even  as  an  '  abstract  idea,'  except  when  some  one's  tactual 
organs  are  being  affected  in  a  certain  way — what  are  we 
to  make  of  such  a  general  truth  as  that  the  square  on  its 
base  is  always  equal  to  the  squares  on  its  sides  9  Omitting 
all  difficulties  about  the  convertibility  of  a  figure  with  a 
feeling,  we  find  two  questions  still  remain — How  such  sepa- 
ration can  be  made  of  the  figure  from  the  other  conditions 
of  the  tactual  experience  as  that  propositions  should  be 
possible  which  concern  the  figure  simply ;  and  how  a  single 
case  of  tactual  experience — that  in  which  the  mathematician 
finds  a  feeling  called  a  right-angled  triangle  followed  by 
another  which  he  calls  equality  between  the  squares,  Ac. — 
leads  in  the  absence  of  any  '  necessary  connexion '  to  the 
expectation  that  the  sequence  will  always  be  the  same.*  The 
diiGculty  becomes  the  more  striking  when  it  is  remembered 
that  though  the  geometrical  proposition  in  question,  according 
to  Berkeley,  concerns  the  tangible,  the  experience  whicli 
suggests  it  is  merely  visual. 

182.  Berkeley'sauswer  to  these  questions  must  be  gathered 
from  his  theory  of  general  names.  '  It  is,  I  know,'  he  says, 
'a  point  much  insisted  on,  that  all  knowledge  and  demonstra- 
tion are  about  universal  notions,  to  which  I  fully  agree :  but 
then  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  those  notions  are  formed 
by  abstraction — unwersality,  eo  far  as  I  can  comprehend,  not 
consisting  in  the  absolute  positive  nature  or  conception  of 
anything,  but  in  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  particulars 
signified  or  represented  by  it ;  by  virtue  whereof  it  is  that 
things,  names,  or  notions,  being  in  their  own  nature  par- 
tifvlar,  are  rendered  universal.  Thus,  when  I  demonstrataj 
■  PriodplM  of  Human  Knowledgv.'  sec,  89.        '  Sw  alxtre.  pntngnph  IS^  J 
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any  proposition  concerning  triangles,  it  ia  to  be  supposed 
that  I  have  in  view  the  universal  idea  of  a  triangle ;  whicli  is 
not  to  be  uuderstood  as  if  I  could  frame  an  idea,  of  a  triangle 
which  was  neither  equilateral  nor  scalene  nor  equtcrural ; 
hat  only  that  the  particular  triangle  I  considered,  whether  of 
this  or  that  sort  it  matters  not,  doth  equally  stand  for  and 
represent  all  rectilinear  triangles  whatsoever,  and  is  in  that 
sense  univeraaJ.'  Thus  it  is  that  '  a  man  may  consider  a. 
figure  merely  as  triangular.'  ('  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge,' Introd.  sees.  15  and  16.) 

183.  In  this  passage  appear  the  beginnings  of  a  process  ol 
of  thought  which,  if  it  had  been  syatematiciilly  pursued  by  '"} 
Berkeley,  might  have  brought  him  to  uiiderstaoid  by  the  », 
•percipi,'  to  which  he  pronounced  'esse'  equivalent,  defi-  I'' 
mt«Iy  the  '  intelligi.'  As  it  stands,  the  result  of  the  passage 
merely  is  that  the  triangle  (for  instance)  '  in  ita  own  nature,' 
because  '  particular,'  is  not  a  possible  subject  of  general  pre- 
dication or  reasoning:  that  it  is  so  only  as  'considered'  under 
a  relation  of  resemblance  to  other  triangles  and  by  such  con- 
sideration universalized.  'In  its  own  nature,'  or  as  a  'par- 
ticular idea,'  the  triangle,  we  must  suppose,  is  so  much 
tangible  (or  visible,  as  symbolical  of  tangible)  extension,  and 
therefore  according  to  Berkeley  a  feeling.  But  a  relation,  as 
he  virtually  admits,'  is  neither  a  feeling  nor  felt.  The  triangle, 
then,  as  considered  under  relation  and  thus  a  possible  subject 
of  general  propositions,  is  quite  other  than  the  triangle  in  its 
own  nature.  This,  of  course,  is  so  far  merely  a  virtual  repeti- 
tion of  Locke's  embarrassing  doctrine  that  real  things  are  not 
the  things  which  we  speak  of,  and  which  are  the  subject  of 
our  sciences ;  but  it  is  a  repetition  with  two  fruitful  differences 
— one,  that  the  thing  in  its  'absolute  positive  nature'  is  more 
explicitly  identified  with  feeling;  the  other,  that  the  process, 
by  which  the  thing  thought  and  spoken  of  is  snpposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  real  thing,  ia  no  longer  one  of '  abstraction,* 
but  consists  in  consideration  of  relation.  It  is  true  that  with 
Berkeley  the  mere  feeling  has  a  'positive  nature'  apart  from 
considered  relations,'  and  that  the  considered  relation,  by 
which  tlie  feeling  is  univcraalised,  is  only  that  of  resemblance 
between  properties  snpposed  to  exist  independently  of  it.  The 
•  particular  triangle,'  reducible  to  ffieliugs  of  touch,  has  its 
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trinDgularity  (we  must  suppose)  simply  as  a  feeling,  It"^ 
only  the  reaemblaiice  between  the  trianguhirity  ia  this  i 
other  figures — not  the  triangularity  itself — that  is  a  rehitiot 
and,  as  a  relation,  not  felt  but  considered  ;  or  in  Berti'ley's 
language,  something  of  which  we  have  not  properly  an '  idea ' 
but  a  '  notion.' ' 

184.  But  though  Berkeley  only  renders  explicit  the  diffi- 
culties implicit  in  Locke's  doctrine  of  ideas,  that  ia  itself  a 
great  step  taken  towards  disposing  of  them.  Once  let  the 
equivocation  between  sensible  qualities  and  sensations  be  got 
Hih.^iii""'  ^''^  °*^ — °°*^®  ^■'^  '*  ^  admitted  that  the  triangle  in  its  absolute 
natnre,  as  opposed  to  the  triangle  considered,  is  merfly  a 
feeling,  and  that  relations  are  not  feelings  or  felt— and  tlie 
question  most  soon  arise.  What  in  the  absence  of  all  relation 
remains  to  be  the  absolute  nature  of  the  triangle  9  It  is  a 
question  which  ultimately  admits  of  but  one  answer.  The 
triangularity  of  the  given  aiugle  figure  must  be  allowed  to  Ix; 
just  as  much  a  relation  ae  the  resemblance,  consisting  in 
triangularity,  between  it  and  other  figures ;  and  if  a  relation, 
then  not  properly  felt,  but  understood.  The  '  particular ' 
triangle,  if  by  tWt  is  meant  the  triangle  as  subject  of  a. 
singular  proposition,  is  no  more '  particular  iu  time,'  no  more 
uoHstituted  by  the  occurrence  of  afeehug,  than  is  the  triangle 
UB  subject  of  a  general  prop<.tBition.  It  really  exists  as  con- 
stituted by  relation,  and  therefore  only  as  *  considered '  or 
understood.  In  its  existence,  as  in  the  consideration  of  it, 
the  relations  indicated  by  the  terms  '  equilateral,  equicrural 
and  scalene,'  presuppose  the  relation  of  triangularity,  not  it 
them ;  and  for  that  reason  it  can  be  considered  apart  iroin 
them,  though  not  they  apart  from  it,  without  any  breach 
between  that  which  is  considered  and  that  which  really 
exists.  Thus,  too,  it  becomes  explicable  that  a  single  expe- 
riment should  warrant  a  universal  affirmation ;  that  the 
mathematician ,  having  once  found  as  the  result  of  a  certain 
comparison  of  magnitudes  that  the  square  on  the  hypothennse 
is  equal  to  the  square  on  the  sides,  without  waiting  fur  re- 
jieated  experience  at  once  substitntes  for  the  singular  propo- 
sition, which  states  his  discovery,  a  general  one.     If  the 
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Bingular  proposition  stated  a  sensible  eveut  or  the  occurrence 
of  a  feeling,  such  substitution  would  be  inexplicable :  for  if 
that  vrere  the  true  account  of  the  singular  proposition,  a 
general  one  could  but  express  such  expectation  of  the  recur- 
rence of  the  eveot  as  repeated  experience  of  it  can  aloue  give. 
But  a  relation  is  not  contingent  with  the  contingency  of 
feeling.  It  is  permanent  with  the  permanence  of  the  com- 
bining and  comparing  thought  which  alone  constitutfis  it ; 
and  for  that  reason,  whether  it  be  recognised  as  the  result 
of  a  mathematical  construction  or  of  a  crucial  experiment  in 
phyaics,  the  proposition  which  states  it  must  already  be 
virtually  universal. 

185.  Of  such  a  doctrine  Berkeley  is  rather  the  unconscious  Tnwniof 
forerunner  than  the  intelUgent  prophet.  It  is  precisely  upon  f™^I|^,_'" 
the  question  whctlier,  or  how  far,  he  recognised  the  constitu-  i 
tion  of  things  by  intelligible  relations,  that  the  interpretation 
of  his  early  (which  is  his  only  developed)  ideaiisui  rests.  Is  it 
8ucl»  idealism  as  Hume's,  or  such  idealism  as  that  adum- 
brated in  some  passages  of  his  own  '  Siris '  ?  Is  the  idea, 
which  is  real,  according  to  him  a  feeling  or  a  conception  ? 
Has  it  a  nature  of  ita  own,  consisting  simply  in  its  being  felt, 
and  which  we  afterwards  for  purposes  of  our  own  consider  in 
various  relations;  or  does  the  nature  consist  only  in  relations, 
which  again  imply  the  action  of  a  mind  that  is  eternal — 
present  to  that  which  is  in  succession,  but  not  in  succession 
itself?  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  this  question  in  its  full 
significance  never  presented  itself  to  Berkeley,  at  least 
during  the  period  represented  by  bis  philosophical  treatises. 
Hi  a  early  idealism,  as  we  learn  from  the  commonplace-book 
brought  to  light  by  Professor  Fi-aaer,  was  merely  a  cruder 
form  of  Hume's.  By  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
'Principles  of  Human  Knowledge'  he  had  learnt  that,  unless 
this  doctrine  was  to  efface  '  spirit '  as  well  as  '  matter,'  he 
must  modify  it  by  the  admission  of  a  '  thing '  that  was  not 
an  'idea,'  and  of  which  the  'esse'  was  'percipere'  not 
*  percipi.'  This  admission  carried  with  it  the  distinction 
between  the  object  felt  and  the  object  known,  between  '  idea* 
and  'notion' — a  distinction  which  was  more  clearly  marked 
in  the  'Dialogues.'  Of  'spirit'  we  could  have  a  'notion,* 
though  not  an  '  idea.'  But  it  was  only  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  '  Principles '  that  '  relation'  was  put  along  with '  spirit,* 
OS  that  which  could  be  known  but  which  was  no  '  idea;'  and 
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then  without  any  recognition  of  the  fact  tliat  the  whulf  re- 
duction of  primary  qualities  to  mere  ideas  was  thereby 
invaliduted.  The  ohjocts,  with  which  the  ma  thematic  iiiii 
deals,  are  throughout  treated  aa  in  their  own  nature  'par- 
ticular ideas,'  into  the  constitution  of  which  relation  does  not 
enter  at  all ;  in  other  words,  ob  successive  feelings. 

186,  If  the  truths  of  mathematica  seemed  to  Berkeley  ex- 
plicable on  this  supposition,  those  of  the  physical  sciences 
were  not  likely  to  seem  less  ao.  As  long  as  the  relations 
with  which  these  sciences  deal  are  relations  between  '  sensible 
objects,'  he  does  not  notice  that  they  are  relations,  and 
therefore  not  feelings  or  felt,  at  all.  He  treats  felt  things  as 
if  the  same  as  feelings,  and  ignores  the  relations  altogether. 
Thus  a  so-called  '  sensible '  motion  causes  him  no  difficulty. 
He  would  be  content  to  say  that  it  was  a  succession  of  ideas, 
not  perceiving  that  motion  impHes  a  relation  between  spaces 
or  moments  as  successively  occupied  by  something  that 
remains  one  with  itself— a  relation  which  a  mere  sequence  of 
feelings  could  neither  constitute  nor  of  itself  suggest.  It  is 
only  about  a  motion  which  does  not  profess  to  he  '  seen,'  such 
as  the  motion  of  the  earth,  that  any  question  is  raised^a 
question  easily  disposed  of  by  the  consideration  that  in  a  diffe- 
rent position  we  should  see  it.  '  The  question  whether  the 
earth  moves  or  not  amounts  in  reality  to  no  more  than  this,  to 
wit,  whether  we  have  reason  to  conclude  from  what  hath  been 
observed  by  astronomers,  that  if  we  were  placed  in  such  and 
such  circumstances,  and  such  or  such  a  position  and  distance 
both  from  the  earth  and  sun,  we  should  perceive  the  former  to 
move  among  the  choir  of  the  planets,  and  appearing  in  all 
respects  like  one  ( f  them :  and  this  by  the  established  rules 
of  nature,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  mistrust,  is  reasonably 
collected  from  the  phenomena '  (' Piinciples  of  Human  Know- 
ledge,' sec.  58).* 

187.  Now  this  passage  clearly  does  not  mean — as  it  ought 
to  mean  if  the  '  e»«e '  of  the  motion  were  the  'percipi'  by  ua^ — 
that  the  motion  of  the  earth  would  begin  as  soon  as  we  weix) 
there  to  see  it.  It  means  that  it  is  now  going  on  as  an  '  es- 
labliahed  law  of  nature,'  which  may  be  '  collected  from  the 
phenomena.'  In  other  words,  it  means  that  our  successive 
teelings  are  so  related  to  each  other  as  determined  by  one 
present  and  permanent  system,  on  which  not  they  only  bat', 
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■JI  [KfSsiMe  feelings  depend,  that  by  a  certain  set  of  them  we 
lire  led — not  to  expect  a  recurrence  of  tbem  in  like  order 
Hccording  to  tlie  lans  of  B,ssociation,  but,  what  is  the  exact 
n.'vorse  of  this — to  infer  that  certain  other  feelings,  of  which 
wp  httve  no  experience,  wonld  now  occur  to  os  if  certain  con- 
ditinua  of  situation  on  our  part  were  fuMlled,  because  tbe 
•  i>rdo  ad  nniTersum,'  of  which  these  feelings  would  be  tbe 
'  nnlo  ad  nos,'  does  now  obtain.  But  though  Berkeley's 
vmrds  mean  this  for  us,  they  did  not  mean  it  for  him.  That 
aucb  relation — merely  intelligible,  or  according  to  his  phrase- 
ology not  an  idea  or  object  of  an  idea  at  all,  as  he  must  have 
admitted  it  to  be — givea  to  our  aucceasive  feelings  the  only 
'  nature '  that  they  possess,  he  never  recognised.  By  the 
relation  of  idea  to  idea,  as  he  repeatedly  tells  us,  he  meant 
not  a  '  necessary  connexion,'  i.e.  not  a  relation  without  which 
neither  idea  woaldbewhatit  is,  but  such  de  facto  sequence  of 
one  upon  the  other  as  renders  the  occurrence  of  one  the  uii- 
fmling  but  arbitrary  sign  that  the  other  is  coming.  It  is 
thus  according  to  him  (and  here  Hume  merely  followed  suit) 
that  feelings  are  symbolical — symbolical  not  of  an  order 
other  than  the  feelings  and  which  accounts  for  them,  bat 
simply  of  feelings  to  follow.  To  Berkeley,  indeed,  unlike 
Hnme,  Uie  sequence  of  feelings  symbolical  of  each  other  is 
niso  symbolical  of  something  farther,  viz.  the  mind  of  God : 
but  when  we  examine  what  ibis  '  mind '  means,  we  find  that 
it  is  not  an  intelligible  order  by  which  our  feelings  may  be 
interpreted,  or  the  spiritual  subject  of  such  an  order,  hut 
simply  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  creator  that  this  feeling  shall 
follow  that. 

188.  Buch  a  doctrine  could  not  help  being  at  once  confused 
iu  its  account  of  reality,  and  insecure  in  its  doctrine  alike  of 
the  hnman  spirit  and  of  God.  On  the  recognition  of  relations 
as  constituting  the  tw/itre  of  ideas  rests  the  possibility  of  any 
tenable  theory  of  their  rejility.  An  isolated  idea  could  be 
neither  real  nor  unreal.  Apart  from  a  definite  order  of  rela- 
tion we  may  suppose  (if  we  like)  that  it  would  be,  but  it  woultl 
certainly  not  be  real ;  and  as  little  could  it  be  unreal,  since 
unreality  can  only  result  &om  the  confusion  in  our  eonscions- 
utjsB  of  one  order  of  relation  with  another.  It  is  diversity  of 
relations  that  distinguishes,  for  instance,  these  letters  as  they 
iiuw  appear  on  paper  from  the  same  as  I  imagine  tbem  with 
my  cyea  sliut,  giving  each  sort  its  own  reality  :  jusl.  as  upon 
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confusion  with  the  other  each  ahke  becomes  unreal,  Thu^ 
though  with  Locke  simple  ideas  are  necessarily  real,  we  soon 
find  that  even  according  to  him  they  are  not  tmly  so  in  their 
simplicity,  but  only  as  related  to  an  external  tiling  producing 
them.  He  ia  right  enough,  however  inconsistent  with  bini- 
self,  in  making  relation  constitute  reality ;  wrong  in  limiting 
this  prerogative  to  the  one  relation  of  externality.  When 
he  afterwards,  in  virtual  contradiction  to  this  limitation,  finds 
the  reality  of  moral  and  mathematical  ideas  just  in  that  sole 
relation  to  the  mind,  as  its  products,  which  he  had  previoualy 
made  the  source  of  all  unreality,  he  forces  upon  us  the  expla- 
nation which  ho  does  not  himself  give,  that  unreality  does  not 
lie  in  either  relation  aa  opposed  to  the  other,  but  in  the  con- 
fusion of  any  relation  with  another.  It  is  for  lack  of  this 
explanation  that  Locke  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  finds  in  the 
liveliness  and  iuvoluntariness  of  ideas  the  sole  and  sufficient 
tests  (not  eoMtitumls)  of  their  reality ;  though  they  are  obvi- 
ously testa  which  put  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  a  fever  upon 
the  same  footing  with  the  '  impressions'  of  a  mau  awake,  and 
would  often  prove  that  unreal  after  dinner  which  had  been 
proved  real  before.  There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  man 
who  in  a  certain  state  of  health  commonly  saw  a  particular 
gory  apparition,  but  who,  knowing  its  origin,  used  to  have 
himself  bled  till  it  disappeared.  The  reality  of  the  apparition 
lay,  he  knew,  in  some  relation  between  the  circulation  of  his 
blood  and  his  organs  of  sight,  in  distinction  from  the  reality 
existing  in  the  normal  relations  of  his  visual  organs  to  the 
light :  and  in  his  idea,  accordingly,  there  was  nothing  unreal, 
because  he  did  not  confuse  the  one  relation  with  the  other. 
Locke's  docti-ine,  however,  would  allow  of  no  distinction 
between  the  apparition  as  it  waa  for  such  a  man  and  as  it 
woidd  be  for  one  who  interpreted  it  as  an  actual  '  ghost.' 
However  interpreted,  the  liveliness  and  the  in  voluntariness  of 
the  idea  remain  the  same,  as  does  its  relation  to  an  efficient 
cause.  If  in  order  to  its  reality  the  cause  must  he  an  '  ouU 
ward  body,'  then  it  is  no  more  real  when  rightly,  than  when 
wrongly,  interpreted;  while  on  the  ground  of  liveliness  and 
invotuntariness  it  is  as  real  when  taken  for  a  ghost  as  when 
referred  to  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  head. 

189.  Aa  has  been  pointed  out  above,  it  ia  in  respect  not 
of  the  'ratio  cognoscendi'  but  of  the  'ratio  easendi*  that 
Berkeley's  doctrine  of  reality  differs  from  Locke's.   With  him 
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It  is  not  as  an  effoctof  an  outwanl  body,  but  as  an  immediate  » 
effect  of  flod,  that  an  '  idea  of  sense '  is  real.  Just  as  with  , 
Locke  real  ideas  and  matter  serve  each  to  explain  the  other, 
BO  with  Berkeley  do  real  ideas  and  God.  If  he  is  asked, 
WTiat  ia  Ood  ?  the  answer  is.  He  is  tUe  efficient  cause  of  real 
ideas;  if  he  ie  asked,  What  are  real  ideas?  the  answer  is. 
Those  which  God  produces,  as  opposed  to  those  which  we 
make  for  ourselves.  To  the  inevitable  objectiou,  that  this  is 
n  logical  see-aaw,  no  effective  answer  can  be  extracted  from 
Berkeley  bnt  this — that  we  have  subjective  tests  of  the  reality 
of  idi'us  apart  from  a  knowledge  of  their  cause.  In  his 
account  of  these  Berkeley  only  differs  from  Locke  in  adding 
to  the  qualifications  of  liveliness  and  involuntarineas  tlioaeof 
'  steadiness,  order,  and  coherence '  in  tlie  ideas.  This  addition 
may  mean  either  a  great  deal  or  very  little.  To  us  it  may 
moan  that  the  distinction  of  real  and  unreal  is  one  that 
apjilies  not  to  feeliugs  bat  to  the  conceived  relations  of  feel- 
ings; not  to  events  as  such,  but  to  the  intellectual  interpre- 
tation of  tliem.  The  occurrence  of  a  feeling  taken  by  itself 
(it  may  be  truly  said)  ia  neither  coherent  nor  incoherent; 
nor  can  the  sequence  of  feelings  one  upon  another  with  any 
eigiiificance  be  called  coherence,  since  in  that  case  an  inco- 
herence would  be  as  impossible  as  any  failure  in  tlie  sequence. 
As  little  can  we  mean  by  such  coherence  an  oaual,  by  inco- 
lierence  an  unusual,  sequence  of  feelings.  If  we  did,  every 
sequence  not  before  experienced — such,  for  instance,  as  is 
ciliibit«d  by  a  new  scientitic  experiment— being  unusual, 
would  have  to  be  pronounced  incoherent,  and  therefore 
tmrral.  Coherence,  in  short,  we  may  conclude,  is  only 
predicable  of  a  system  of  relations,  not  felt  but  conceived  j 
while  incoherence  arises  from  the  attempt  of  an  imperfect 
intelligence  ia  tliink  an  object  under  relations  which  cannot 
ultimately  be  held  together  in  thought.  The  qualification 
then  of '  ideas  *  as  coherent  has  in  truth  no  meaning  unless 
'idea'  be  taken  to  mean  not  feeling  but  conception :  and  thus 
understood,  the  doctrine  tliat  coherent  ideas  are  (Berkeley 
happily  excludes  the  notion  that  they  merely  represent)  th« 
real,  amounts  to  a  clear  identification  of  the  real  with  the 
world  of  conception. 

100.  If  snch  idealism  were  Berkeley's,  his  inference  from  f 
(ho  '  ideality'  of  the  real  to  spirit  and  God  would  ho  more  P 
»«lid  than  it  is.      To  have  gut  rid  of  the  notion  that  the  * 
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biteUigiblo  world  first  exists  and  then  is  tbouglit  of —to  have  seen  thai 
ho  mnid'  '*  °°^y  really  exists  as  thought  of — is  to  have  taken  the  firel 
not  regnrf  step  in  the  only  possible  '  proof  of  the  being  of  God,'  us  tJie 
talnfo.  of'  self-conscious  subject  in  relation  to  which  alone  an  intelli- 
k.  gible  world  can  exist,  and  the  presence  of  which  in  ns  is  the 

condition  of  our  knowing  it.'  But  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  in  adopting  coherence  as  one  test,  among  others,  of  the 
reality  of  ideas,  he  attached  to  it  any  of  the  significance 
exhibited  above.  He  adopted  it  from  ordinary  language 
without  considering  how  it  affected  his  view  of  the  world  as 
a  succesBion  of  feelings.  That  still  remained  to  him  a  sutli- 
cient  account  oftheworld,eTen  when  he  treated  it  as  affording 
intuitive  certainty  of  a  eonl  '  naturally  immortal,'  and  <U'- 
moHfltrative  certainty  of  God.  He  is  not  aware,  while  ho 
takes  hia  doctrine  of  such  certainty  from  Locke,  that  he  has 
left  out,  and  not  replaced,  the  only  solid  ground  for  it  which 
Locke's  system  suggested, 
icwof  191-  The  soul  or  self,  as  he  describes  it,  does  not  differ 
the  «oiil  OS  from  Locke's  '  thinking  substance,'  except  that,  having  g<  it 
inirnonal.  ^'^  of  extended  matter '  altogether,  he  cannot  admit  with 
Locke  any  possibility  of  the  soul's  being  extended,  and. 
having  satisfied  himself  that '  time  was  nothing  abstracted 
from  the  succession  of  idea«  in  the  mind,'*  he  was  clear  that 
'  the  soul  always  thinks ' — since  the  time  at  which  it  did  not 
think,  being  abstracted  from  a  succession  of  ideofi,  would  be 
no  time  at  all.  A  soul  which  is  necessarily  unext«nded  and 
therefore  '  indiscerptible,'  and  without  which  there  would  be 
no  time,  he  reckons  '  naturally  immortal,' 
EndlMs  1^2.  Upon  this  the  remark  must  occur  that,  if  the  fact  of 

■aceeasion  being  unexteuded  constituted  immortality,  all  sounds  and 
^  not  in>  smells  must  be  immortal,  and  that  the  inseparability  of  time 
I  portaliiy  from  the  Buccessiou  of  feelings  may  prove  that  succession 
"  endless,  but  proves  no  immortality  of  a  soul  unless  there  be 
one  self-couscious  subject  of  that  succession,  identical  with 
itself  throughout  it.  To  the  supposition  of  there  being  such 
a  subject,  which  Berkeley  virtually  makes,  his  own  mode  of 
disposing  of  matter  suggested  ready  objections.  In  Locke, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  two  opposite  '  things,'  thinking  and 
material,  always  appear  in  strict  correlativity,  each  repre- 
senting [though  he  was  not  aware  of  this)  the  same  logical 
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neeesaitj  of  Bubstantiatdon.  '  Sensation  eonvinceB  us  that  I 
there  are  solid  extended  substances,  and  reflectiou  that  there  ^ 
are  thinking  ones.'  These  are  not  two  convictiona,  however,  fi 
bat  one  conviction,  representing  one  and  the  same  easential  J^ 
condition  of  knowledge.  Snch  logical  necessity  indeed  ia 
misinterpreted  when  made  a  ground  for  believing  the  real 
existence  either  of  a  multitnde  of  independent  things,  for 
everything  is  a  '  retainer'  to  everything  else ;'  or  of  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  thinking  from  the  material  substance,  since, 
according  to  Locke's  own  showing,  they  at  least  everywhere 
overlap ; '  or  of  an  absolutely  last  substance,  which  because 
last  would  be  unknowable :  but  it  b  evidence  of  the  action  of 
a  Bjfnthetic  principle  of  self-consciousness  without  which 
all  reference  of  feelings  to  mutnally-qualiSed  subjects  and 
objects,  and  therefore  all  knowledge,  would  be  impossible. 
It  is  idle,  however,  with  Berkeley  so  to  ignore  the  action  of 
tiiis  principle  on  the  one  side  as  to  pronounce  the  material 
world  a  mere  snccession  of  feelings,  and  so  to  take  it  for 
granted  on  the  other  as  to  assert  that  every  feeling  implies 
relation  to  a  conscious  substance.  Upon  such  a  method  the 
latter  assertion  has  nothing  to  rest  on  but  au  appeal  to  the 
individual's  consciousness — an  appeal  which  avails  as  mucli 
or  as  little  for  material  as  for  thinking  substance,  and,  in 
face  of  the  apparent  fact  that  with  a  knock  on  the  head  the 
couflciotis  independent  substance  may  disappear  altogether, 
cannot  hold  its  own  against  the  suggestion  that  the  one  sub- 
stance no  less  than  the  other  is  rF>ducible  to  a  series  of  feelings, 
80  closely  and  constantly  sequent  on  each  other  as  to  seem  to 
coalesce.  We  cannot  substitute  for  this  illusory  appeal  the 
valid  method  of  au  analysis  of  knowledge,  without  finding 
that  substantiation  in  matter  is  just  as  necessary  to  know- 
ledge as  Bubstuntiation  in  mind.  If  this  metliod  had  been 
Berkeley's  he  would  have  found  a  better  plan  for  dealing  with 
the  '  materialism  '  in  vogue.  Instead  of  trying  to  show  that 
material  gabstance  was  a  fiction,  he  would  Itave  shown  that 
it  was  really  a  basis  of  intelligible  relations,  and  that  thus 
all  that  was  fictitious  about  it  was  its  supposed  sensibility 
and  consequent  opposition  to  the  work  of  thought.  Then 
his  doctrine  of  matter  would  itself  have  established  the 
necessity  of  spirit,  not  indeed  as  substance  but  a^  the 
Bourcfl  of  all  substantiation.  As  it  was,  misunderstanding 
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the  true  nature  of  the  mititlmsb  betweeu  matter  and  inioJ, 
in  his  zeiiJ  agaiiiat  matter  he  took  away  the  ground  fruin 
under  the  spJritualiBni  which  he  sought  to  maintain.  He 
simply  invited  a  auccesaor  in  speculation,  of  colder  blood 
than  himself,  to  try  the  solution  of  spirit  in  the  same  crucible 
with  matter. 

193.  His  doctrine  of  God  is  not  only  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jection as  his  doctrine  of  spiritual  substance,  but  to  others 
which  arise  from  tiie  illogical  restrictions  that  hare  to  be  put 
upon  hia  notion  of  such  substance,  if  it  is  to  represent  at  once 
the  God  of  received  theology  and  the  God  whose  agency  the 
Berkeleian  system  lequires  as  the  basis  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  real  and  unreal.  Admitting  the  supposition 
involved  in  his  certainty  of  the 'naturoj  immortality*  of  the 
aoul — the  supposition  that  the  succession  of  feelings  whicli 
constitutes  the  world,  and  which  at  no  time  was  not,  implies 
one  feeling  substance — that  substance  we  should  naturally 
conclude  was  God.  Such  a  God,  it  is  true  [as  has  been  already 
pointed  out),'  would  merely  be  the  fd-^a  fwov  of  the  crudest 
Pantheism,  but  it  is  the  only  God  logically  admissible— if 
any  be  admissible — in  an  '  ideal '  system  of  which  the  text  is 
not '  the  world  really  exists  only  as  thought  of,'  but '  the  world 
only  exists  as  a  succession  of  feelings.'  It  was  other  than  a 
fealing  substance,  however,  that  Berkeley  required  not  merely 
to  satisfy  his  religious  instincts,  but  to  take  the  place  held  by 
'  outward  body'  with  Locke  as  the  efficient  of  real  ideas.  Tlie 
reference  to  this  feeling  substance,  if  necessary  for  any  idea, 
is  necessary  for  all — for  the  '  fantastic '  as  well  aa  for  those 
of  sense — and  can  therefore  afford  no  ground  for  distinction 
between  the  real  and  unreal.  Instead,  however,  of  being  thus 
led  to  a  truer  view  of  this  diatinctiou,  as  in  truth  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  complete  and  incomplete  conception  of  an 
intelligible  world,  he  simply  puts  the  feeling  substance,  when 
he  regards  it  as  God,  under  an  arbitrary  limitation,  making 
it  relative  only  to  those  ideas  of  which  with  Locke  '  matter ' 
was  the  substance,  as  opposed  to  those  which  Locke  had 
referred  to  the  thinking  thing.  The  direct  consequence  of 
this  limitation,  indeed,  might  seem  to  be  merely  to  make  God 
an  animal  of  partial,  instead  of  universal,  susceptibility ;  but 
this  consequence  Berkeley  avoids  by  dropping  the  ordinary 
nation  of  substance  altogether,  so  as  to  represent  the  ideas  a  ' 
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aense  not  as  subsisting  in  God  but  as  effects  of  His  power- 
as  related  to  Him,  in  short,  just  as  with  Locke  ideaa  of  sense 
are  related  to  the  primary  qualities  of  matter.  '  There  must 
be  an  active  power  to  produce  our  ideas,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  ideas  theniselvea,  for  we  are  conscious  that  they  arc 
inert,  nor  in  matter,  smce  that  is  but  a  name  for  a  bundle  of 
ideas ;  which  most  therefore  be  in  spirit,  since  of  that  we  are 
cousciouB  as  active ;  yet  not  in  the  spirit  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  since  then  there  would  be  no  difference  between 
real  and  imaginary  ideas ;  therefore  in  a  Divine  Spirit,  to 
whom,  however,  may  forthwith  be  ascribed  the  attributes  of 
the  spirit  of  which  we  are  conscious.'  Such  ia  the  sum 
of  Berkeley's  natural  theology. 

194.  From  a  follower  of  Hume  it  of  course  invites  the  reply 
that  he  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  an  active  power  at  all, 
to  which,  since,  according  to  Berkeley's  own  showijig,  it  ie  no 
possible '  idea'  or  object  of  an  idea,  all  his  own  polemic  against 
the  '  absolute  idea '  of  matter  is  equally  applicable ;  that  the 
efficient  power,  of  which  we  profess  to  be  conscious  in  ourselves, 
is  itself  only  a  name  for  a  particular  feeling  or  impression 
which  precedes  certain  other  of  our  impreaaiona ;  that,  even 
if  it  were  more  than  this,  the  transition  from  the  spiritual 
efficiency  of  which  we  are  conscious  to  another,  of  which  it  is 
the  special  differentia  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  it,  would 
be  quite  illegitimate,  and  that  thus  in  saying  that  certain 
feelings  are  real  because,  being  lively  and  involuntary,  they 
inuBt  be  the  work  of  this  unknown  spiiit,  we  in  effect  say 
notiiing  more  than  that  tbey  are  real  because  lively  and 
involuntary.  Against  a  retort  of  this  kind  Berkeley's  theistic 
armour  is  even  less  proof  than  Locke's.  His  'proof  of  the 
being  of  God '  is  in  fact  Locke's  with  the  sole  nervTie  prohandi 
left  out.  The  value  of  Locke's  proof,  as  an  argument  from 
their  being  something  now  to  their  having  been  something 
from  eternity,  lay,  we  saw,  in  its  convertibility  into  an  argu- 
ment from  the  world  as  a  system  of  relations  to  a  present 
and  eternal  subject  of  those  relations.  For  its  being  so  con- 
vertible there  was  this  to  be  said,  that  Locke,  with  whatever 
inconaistency,  at  least  recognised  the  constitution  of  reality 
by  permanent  i-elations,  though  he  treated  the  mere  relation 
of  external  efficiency — that  in  virtue  of  which  we  say  of 
oature  that  it  consists  of  bodies  oatward  to  and  acting  ou 
each  other — as  if  it  alone  constituted  the  reality  of  the  world. 
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;  Berkeley's  reduction  of  the  '  primary  qnalitiea  of  matter '  to 
a  Bucceasion  of  feelings  logically  effaces  tbia  relation,  and 
puts  notliing  intelligible,  nothing  but  a  name,  in  its  place. 

'  The.  efface  men  t  of  the  distinction  between  the  real  and  unreal, 
which  would  properly  ensue,  is  only  prevented  by  bringing 
buck  relation  to  something  nnder  the  name  of  God,  either 
■wholly  unknown  and  indeterminate,  or  else,  under  a  thin 
disguise,  determined  by  that  very  relation  of  external  efficiency 
which,  when  ascribed  to  something  only  nominally  different, 
had  been  pronounced  a  gratuitous  fiction.  If  Berkeley  had 
dealt  vtith  the  opposition  of  reality  to  thought  by  showing 
the  primary  qualities  to  be  conceived  relations,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  real  and  unreal  to  be  one  between  the 
fully  and  the  defectively  conceived,  the  case  would  have  been 
different.  The  real  and  God  would  alike  have  been  logically 
saved.  The  peculiar  embarrasameut  of  Locke's  doctrine  we 
have  found  to  be  that  it  involves  the  unreality  of  every  object, 
into  the  constitution  of  which  there  enters  any  idea  of  reflec- 
tion, or  any  idea  retained  in  the  mind,  as  distinct  from  the 
present  effect  of  a  body  acting  upon  us— 1.«.  of  every  object 
of  which  anything  can  be  said.  With  the  definite  Bubstitu- 
tion  of  full  intelligibilitj'  of  relations  for  present  sensibility, 
as  the  true  account  of  the  real,  this  embarrassment  would 
have  been  got  rid  of.  At  the  same  time  there  would  have 
been  implied  an  intelligent  subject  of  these  relations ;  the 
ascription  to  whom,  indeed,  of  moral  attributes  would  have 
remained  a  further  problem,  but  who,  far  from  being  a 
'  Great  Unknown,'  would  be  at  least  determined  by  relation 
to  that  order  of  nature  which  is  as  necessary  to  Him  as  He 
to  it.  But  in  tact,  as  we  have  seen,  the  notion  of  the 
reality  of  relations,  not  felt  but  underatood,  only  apjtears  in 
Berkeley's  developed  philosophy  as  an  after-thought,  and 
the  notion  of  an  order  of  nature,  other  than  our  feelings, 
which  enables  us  to  infer  what  feelings  that  have  never  been 
felt  would  be,  is  an  unexplained  intrusion  in  it.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  doctrine,  which  struggles  to  the  surface  in  the 
Third  Dialogue,  that  the  '  sensible  world  *  is  to  God  not  felt 
at  all,  but  known  ;  that  to  Him  it  la  precisely  not  that  which 
according  to  Berkeley's  refutation  of  materialism  it  really  is — 
a  Feries  or  collection  of  sensations.  These  '  after- thoughts," 
when  thoroughly  thought  out,  imply  a  complete  departure 
I i-om  Berkeley's  original  interpretation  of  '  phenomena'  as 
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simple  feelings ;  bat  with  him,  ao  far  from  being  tJiought 
out,  thej  merely  snggested  them&elves  incidentellj  as  the 
conceptioua  of  God  and  reality  were  found  to  require  them. 
In  other  words,  that  interjiretation  of  phenomena,  which  ia 
necessary  to  any  valid  '  collection '  from  them  of  the  existence  . 
of  God,  only  appears  in  him  as  a  consequence  of  that '  collec-  B 
tion '  having  been  made.     To  pursue  the  original  interpreta-  " 
tion,  BO  that  all  might  know  what  it  left  of  reiiJitj,  was  the 
best  way  of  deciding  the  question  of  its  compatibility  with  a 
rational  belief  in  God — a  question   of  too  momentous  an 
interest  to  be  fairly  considered  in  itself.     Thus  to  pursue  it 
was  the  mission  of  Hume. 

195,  Hume  begins  with  an  account  of  the  '  perceptions  of  b 
the  human  mind,'  which  corresponds  to  Locke's  account  of  ? 
Ideas  with  two  main  qualifications,  both  tending  to  complete  „ 
that  dependence  of  thought  on  something  other  than  itself  '"■ 
which  Locke  had  asserted,  but  not  cnnsiatently  maintained. 
He  distinguishes  '  perceptions '  (equivalent  to  Locke's  idea«) 
into  '  impressions '  and  '  ideas '  accordingly  as  they  are  origi- 
nally produced  in  feeling  or  reproduced  by  memory  and 
imagination,  and  he  does  not  al-ow  '  ideas  of  reflection '  any 
place  in  the  original '  furniture  of  the  mind.'  '  An  impression 
tirst  strik(;s  upon  the  senses,  and  makes  as  perceive  heat  or 
ivid,  thirst  or  hunger,  pleasure  or  pain,  of  some  kind  or  other. 
Of  this  impression  there  is  a  copy  taken  by  the  mind,  which 
remains  after  the  impression  ceases;  and  this  we  call  an 
idea.  This  idea  of  pleasure  or  pain,  when  it  returns  upon  the 
81'ul,  produces  the  new  impressions  of  desire  and  aversion, 
hope  an  1  fear,  which  may  properly  be  called  impressions  of 
reflection,  because  derived  from  it.  These,  again,  are  copied 
by  the  memory  and  imagination,  and  become  ideas;  which, 
perhaps,  in  tlieir  turn  give  rise  to  other  impressions  and 
ideas  ;  so  that  the  impressions  are  only  antecedent  to  their 
correspondent  ideas,  but  posterior  to  those  of  sensation  and 
dt;rived  from  them' {Parti.  §2).  He  is  at  the  same  time  careful 
U>  explain  that  the  causes  from  which  the  impressions  of 
SL'Usation  arise  are  unknown  (ibid.),  and  that  by  the  term 
'  impression  '  he  is  not  to  be  '  understood  to  express  the 
manner  in  which  our  lively  perceptions  are  produced  in  thu 
aoul,  but  merely  the  perceptions  themselves'  (p.  312,  note). 
The  distinction  between  impression  and  idea  he  treats  as 
equivalent  to  that  between  feeling  and  thinking,  which,agairi, 
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lies  merely  in  the  different  degrees  of  *  force  and  liveliness  • 
with  which  the  perceptions,  thus  designated,  severally  *  strike 
npon  the  mind.'  *  Thus  the  rule  which  he  emphasises  (p.  310) 
Ideas  are  <  that  all  our  simple  ideas  in  their  first  appearance  are  de- 
lirewioDB.  rived  from  simple  impressions  which  are  correspondent  to 
them  and  which  they  exactly  represent,'  strictly  taken,  means 
no  more  than  that  a  feeling  must  be  more  lively  before  it 
becomes  less  so.  As  the  reproduced  perception,  or  *  idea,' 
differs  in  this  respect  from  the  original  one,  so,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  secondary  liveliness  which  it 
possesses,  is  it  called  *  idea  of  memory,'  or  *  idea  of  imagina- 
tion.' The  only  other  distinction  noticed  is  that,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  comparative  faintness  of  the  ideas  of  imagi- 
nation is  accompanied  by  a  possibility  of  their  being  repro- 
duced in  a  different  order  from  that  in  which  the  correspond- 
ing ideas  were  originally  presented.  Memory,  on  the  contrary, 
*  is  in  a  manner  tied  down  in  this  respect,  without  any  power 
of  variation'  (p.  318) ;  which  must  be  understood  to  mean 
that,  when  the  ideas  are  faint  enough  to  allow  of  variation 
in  the  order  of  reproduction,  they  are  not  called  *  ideas 
of  memory.' 
•Ideas'  196.  All,  then,  that  Hume  could  find  in  his  mind,  whea 

be'w)^^^  after  Locke's  example  he  *  looked  into  it,'  were,  according  to 
presented  liis  own  statement,  feelings  with  their  copies,  dividing  them- 
muatbeex-  gt^jves  into  two  main  orders — those  of  sensation  and  those  of 

plained  as 

mere  reflection,  of  which  the  latter,  though  results  of  the  former, 

^''"^  are  not  their  copies.  The  question,  then,  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  was,  to  what  impressions  he  could  reduce  those  concep- 
tions of  relation — of  cause  and  effect,  substance  and  attribute, 
and  identity — which  all  knowledge  involves.  Failing  the 
impressions  of  sensation  he  must  try  those  of  reflection,  and 
failing  both  he  must  pronounce  such  conceptions  to  be  no 
*  ideas '  at  all,  but  words  misunderstood,  and  leave  knowledge 
to  take  its  chance.  The  vital  nerve  of  his  philosophy  lies  in 
his  treatment  of  the  *  association  of  ideas '  as  a  sort  of  process 
of  spontaneous  generation,  by  which  impressions  of  sensation 
issiip  in  such  impressions  of  reflection,  in  the  shape  of  habitual 
propensities,*  as  will  account,  not  indeed  for  there  beinij — 
since  there  really  are  not — but  for  there  seeming  to  be,  those 
formal  conceptions  which  Locke,  to  the  embarrassment  of 
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nis  philosophy,  had  treated  as  at  once  real  and  creations  of 
the  mind. 

197.  Such  a  method  meets  at  the  outset  with  the  difBculty  H;^™® 
that  the  impressions  of  sensation  and  those  of  reflection,  if  gtrictly, 
Locke's  determination  of  the  former  by  reference  to  an  im-  loaveA  no 
pressive  matter  is  excluded,  are  e.ich  determined  only  by  ijetween 
reference  to  the  other.     What  is  an  impression  of  reflection  ?  impres- 
It  is  one  that  can  only  come  after  an  impression  of  sensation.  J^fl^^^on 
What  is  an  impression  of  sensation  ?     It  is  one  that  comes  and  of  sen- 
before  any  impression  of  reflection.     An  apparent  determina-  ^^^^ 
lion,  indeed,  is  gained  by  speaking  of  the  original  impressions 

OS  *  conveyed  to  us  by  our  senses;'  but  this  really  means  de- 
termination by  reference  to  the  organs  of  our  body  as  affected 
by  outward  bodies — in  short,  by  a  physical  theory.  But  of 
the  two  essential  terms  of  this  theory,  *our  own  body,'  and 
*  outward  body,'  neither,  according  to  Hume,  expresses  any- 
thing present  to  the  original  consciousness.  *  Properly  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  our  body  we  perceive  when  we  regard  our 
limbs  and  members,  but  certain  impressions  which  enter  by 
the  senses.'  Nor  do  any  of  our  impressions  *  inform  us  of 
distance  and  outness  (so  to  speak)  immediately,  and  without 
a  certain  reasoning  and  experience  '  (p.  481).  In  such  ad- 
missions Hume  is  as  much  a  Berkeleian  as.  Berkeley  himself, 
and  they  effectually  exclude  any  reference  to  body  from  those 
original  impressions,  by  reference  to  which  all  other  modes 
of  consciousness  are  to  be  explained. 

198.  He  thus  logically  cuts  off  his  psychology  from  the  Locke's 
support  which,  according  to  popular  conceptions,  its  primary  ^^^^y  ^^ 
truths  derive  from  physiology.     We  have  already  noticed  disappeam 
how  with  Locke  metaphysic  begs  defence  of  physic ;  *  how, 
having  undertaken  to  answer  by  the  impossible  method  of 
self-observation  the  question  as  to  wjat  consciousness  is  to 

itself  at  its  beginning,  he  in  fact  tells  us  what  it  is  to  the 
natural  philosopher,  who  accounts  for  the  production  of  sen- 
ssition  by  the  impact  of  matter  *  on  the  outward  parts,  con- 
tinued to  the  brain.'  To  those,  of  course,  who  hold  that  the  # 
only  possible  theory  of  knowledge  and  of  the  human  spirit  is 
physical,  it  must  seem  that  this  was  his  greatest  merit ; 
that,  an  unmeaning  question  having  been  asked,  it  was  the 
best  thing  to  give  an  answer  which  indeed  is  no  answer  to 

'  See  above,  paragraph  1 7. 
M  2 
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the  question,  but  haa  some  ele™entarj  truth  of  ite  own. 
According  to  them,  though  he  muy  hiive  been  wrong  in  sup- 
posing consciousness  to  be  to  itself  what  the  phvsiologiat 
explains  it  to  be^since  anj'  supposition  at  all  about  it  except 
as  a  phenomenon,  to  which  certain  other  phenomena  are  in- 
Tariably  antecedent,  is  at  best  superfluous— he  wan  not  wrong 
in  taking  the  physiological  explanation  to  be  the  true  and 
sufficient  one.  To  such  persons  we  can  but  respectfully  point 
out  that  they  have  not  come  in  sight  of  the  problem  which 
Locke  and  his  followers,  on  however  false  a  method,  sought 
to  solve ;  that,  however  certain  may  be  the  correlation  between 
the  brain  and  thought,  in  the  sense  that  the  individual  would 
be  incapable  d  Uie  processes  of  thought  unless  he  had  brain 
and  nerves  of  a  particular  sort,  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that 
every  theory  of  the  correlation  must  presuppose  a  knowledge 
of  the  processes,  and  leave  that  knowledge  exactly  where  it 
was  before;  that  thus  their  science,  valuable  like  every  other 
science  within  its  own  department.,  takes  for  granted  just 
what  metaphysic,  as  a  theory  of  knowledge,  seeks  to  explain. 
When  the  origin,  for  instnnce,  of  the  conception  of  body  or 
of  that  of  an  organic  structure  is  in  question,  it  is  in  the 
strictest  sense  preposterous  to  be  told  that  body  makes  the 
conception  of  body,  and  that  unless  the  brain  were  organic 
to  thought  I  should  not  now  be  thinking.  '  The  brain  is 
organic  to  thought ; '  here  is  a  proposition  involving  concep- 
tions within  conceptions — a  whole  hienirchy  of  ideas.  How 
uin  I  enabled  to  re-think  these  in  order,  to  make  ray  way 
from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex,  by  any  iteration  or 
demonstration  of  the  proposition,  which  no  one  disputes,  or 
by  the  most  precise  examination  of  the  details  of  the  organic 
structure  itself? 

199.  The  quarrel  of  the  physiologist  with  the  metaphy- 
sician is,  in  fact,  due  to  an  ignorantia  elenchi  on  the  part 
of  the  former,  for  which  the  Ijohaviour  of  English  '  metaphy- 
sicians,' in  attempting  to  assimilate  their  own  procedure  to 
that  of  the  natural  philosophers,  and  thus  to  win  the  popular 
acceptance  which  these  alone  can  fairly  look  for,  has  afforded 
too  much  excuse.  The  question  really  at  issue  is  not  betweeni 
two  co-ordinate  sciences,  as  if  a  theory  of  the  human  bodn 
were  claiming  also  to  be  a  theory  of  the  human  soul,  and  tJ 
theory  of  the  soul  were  resisting  the  aggression.  The  qaes-' 
tion  is,  whether  the  conceptions  which  all  the  depaj^mental 
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sciences  alike  presuppose  shall  haTeJULSfcount  given  oftliem 
or^no.  -EoF-4tspeiiBiSg  with  such  an  account  altogeHi'ST  (life 
being  short)  there  is  much  to  bo  said,  if  only  meu  would  or 
zanld  dispense  with  it ;  but  the  physiologist,  when  he  claims 
that  his  science  should  supersede  nietaihyaic,  is  not  dispen- 
aing  with  it,  but  renderiug  it  in  a  preposterous  way.  He 
accounts  for  the  formal  conceptions  iu  question,  in  otHer 
wordfiTbrttiMghX  jia  it.  is  "efinlinon  to  u,]l  the  flciences,  as 
st'qaent  upon  the  antecedent  facta  which  his  science"  ascer- 
tains— the  facta  of  the  animal  organisatioiH  But  thes»-con- 
ceMiODS — the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  &c. — arejificfissary 
to  constitute  the  facta.  They  are  not  an  ez  post  facto  in- 
terpretation of  them,  but  an  iut«rpi£tation_wiUiout_ffiliich 
tiece_jvoul^_J)e"ao  mcartninfthla  fiirt''  "^  "^  To  .account 
for^lheni,  "tfegnefiwe, -as  the  result  of  the  facta  is  to  pro- 
ceed as  a  geologist  would  ^o,  who  should  treat  the  present 
conformation  of  the  earth  as  the  result  of  a  certain 
series  of  past  events,  and  yet,  in  describing  those,  should 
assume  the  present  conformation  as  a  determiuing  element 
in  each. 

200.  '  Empirical  psychology,'  however,  claims  to  have  a  I 
way  of  its  own  for  explaining  thought,  distinct  from  that  of  I 
the  physiologist,  but  yet  founded  on  observation,  though  it  is  a 
admitted  that  the  observation  takes  place  under  difficulties.  ^ 
Zis  method  cousists  in  a  history  of  cousciouanesa,  as  a  aeries 
of  events  or  succesaive  states  observed  iu  the  individual  by 
himself.  By  tracing  such  a  chidn  o_f  de  facto  sequence  it  un- 
dertakes to  account  for  the  elements  common  to  all  know- 
I^ge.  If 8  first  concern,  then,  must  be,  as  we  have  previously 
pat  it,  to  ascei-tain  what  consciousness  is  to  itself  at  it« 
beginning.  No  one  with  Berkeley  beforehim,  and  accepting 
Berkeley's  negative  results,  could  answer  this  question  in 
Locke's  simple  way  by  making  the  primitive  consciousness 
rejjort  itself  as  an  effect  of  the  operation  of  body.  To  do 
HO  is  to  transfer  a  lut«r  and  highly  complex  form  of  con- 
sciousness, whose  growth  baa  to  be  traced,  into  the  earlier 
and  simple  form  from  which  the  growth  is  supposed  to 
begin.  This,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  process  of  con- 
sciousness by  which  conceptions  are  formed  ia  a  series  of 
psychical  events — a  supposition  on  which  the  whole  method 
of  empirical  psychology  rests— is  in  principle  the  same  false 
procedure  as  that  which  we  have  imagined  in  tliu  case  of  a 
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geologist  aLove.  But  the  question  is  whetlier,  by  any  ^ 
todiire  not  open  to  this  condemnation,  tbe  theory  coiJd  si 
to  do  what  it  professes  to  do — explain  tliouyht  or  '  cognil 
by  meana  of  conceptions'  as  something  which  happeni 
sequence  upon  previous  psychical  events.  Does  it  not,  bow- 
ever  stated,  carry  with  it  an  implication  of  the  supposed 
later  state  in  the  earlier,  and  is  it  not  solely  in  virtue  of  this 
implication  that  it  seems  to  be  able  to  trace  the  genesis  of 
the  later?  No  one  has  porsued  it  with  stricter  promises,  or 
made  a  fairer  show  of  being  faithful  to  them,  than  Uume. 
He  will  begin  with  simple  feeling,  as  first  experienced  by  tbi 
individual^  unqualified  by  complex  conceptions,  physical  or 
metaphysical,  of  matter  or  of  mind — and  trace  tbe  proc 
by  which  it  generates  the  *  ideas  of  philosophical  relatii 
^Jf  it  can  be  ahowo,  as  wc  believe  it  can  be,  that,  even  i 
'  thus  pursued,  its  semblance  of  success  is  due  to  the  fact 

V  J  by  interpreting  the  earliest  conseionsnesa  in  terms  of  tin 

\  latest,  it  pilts  the  latter  inplaceof  the  former,  some  anapiciou 
J  may  perhaps  be  created  that  a  natural  history  of  aelf-con- 
(  sciousness,  and  of  the  conceptions  by  which  it  makes  the 
vrorld  its  own,  is  imposgible,  since  such  a  history  must  be  of 
events,  and  self-consciousness  is  not  reducible  to  a  series  of 
events;  being  already  at  its  beginning  formally,  or  poten- 
tially, or  implicitly  all  that  it  becomes  actually  or  explicitly 
in  developed  knowledge. 

tonlj  201.  If  Hume  were  consistent  in  allowing  no  other  det**r- 

■(^'^^_  inination   to  the   impression   thau  that  of  its   having  tbe 

iwningtJia  maximum  of  vivacity,  or  to  other  modes  of  consciousness 
"'"  than  the  several  d^rces  of  their  removal  from  this  maximum, 
for;  he  would  certainly  hare  avoided  the  dilficulties  which  attend 
Locke's  use  of  the  metaphor  of  impression,  while  at  tbe  same 
time  he  would  have  missed  the  convenience,  involved  in  this 
use,  of  being  able  to  represent  the  primitive  consciousness  as 
already  a  recognition  of  a  thing  impressing  it,  and  tlius  an 
'  idea  of  a  quality  of  body.'  But  at  the  outset  he  remarks 
thn.t '  the  examination  of  our  aensatious '  {i.e.  our  impressions 
of  sensation)  'Iwlongs  more  to  anatomists  and  natural  phi- 
Idsophers  than  to  moral,'  and  that  for  that  reason  I.e  shall 
begin  not  with  them  but  with  ideas  (p.  017).  Now  this,  vir- 
tually means  that  he  will  begin^jiideeil,  with  the  feelings  he 
finds  in  himself,  but  mtb_these_  as  det«rnuj[ed  by  the  notion 
that  ihey  an?  results  of  something^else,  of  which  lllc  nature 
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is  not  for  the  present  explained.     Thus,  while  lie  does  not, 
lilte  Ijocke,  identify  our  earliest  conaciousneaa  with  a  rough 
and  ready  physical  theory  of  its  cause,  hti  gains  the  advan- 
tage of  this  identification  in  the  mind  of  hia  r«ader,  who  from 
sensation,  thus  apparently  defined,  tranafera  a  definiteneas  to  J>y  nman- 
tlie    ideas  and  secondary    impressions   aa  derived    from    it,  |^*p„j^^ 
though  in  the  sequel  tJje  ITTeoiy^urna  out,  if  possible  at  all,  man  re- 
b>  be  at  best  a  remote  result  of  custom  and  association.   We  '"^^J^j 
ahall  see  this  more  clearly  if  we  look  back  to  the  general 
account  of  impressions  and  ideas  quoted  above.     'An  im- 
pression first  strikes  upon  the  senses  and  makes  lis  perceive 
pleasure  or  pain,  of  which  a  copy  is  taken  by  the  mind,*  called 
an  idea.     Now  if  we  set  aside  the  notion  of  a  body  makinj; 
impact  upon  a  sensuous,  and  through  it  upon   a  mental, 
tablet,  pleasure  or  pain  ts  the  impression,  which,  again,  is  aa 
niach  or  aa  little  in  the  mind  as  the  idea.     Thus  the  stut*'- 
roent  might  be  re-written  a«  follows : — '  Pleasure  or  pain 
uiakea  the  mind  perceive  pleasure  or  pain,  of  which  a  copy 
is  taken  by  the  mind.'     This,  of  course,   is  nonaeuse;  but 
between   this  nonsense   and   the  plausibility  of  the   state- 
ment a^   it  stands,   the  difference  depends  on  the  double 
distinction  understood  in  the  latter — the  distinction  [a)  be- 
tween the   producing  cause  of  the  impression  and    the  im- 
preaaiun   produced  ;    and    (6)  between    the    impression   as 
prtiduced  on  the  senses,  and  the  idea  as  preserved  by  the 
mind.     This  passage,  aa  we  shall  see,  is  only  a  sample  of 
many  of  the   same  sort.     Throughout,   however  explicitly 
Hnme  may  give  warning  that  the  difference  between  im- 
pression and  idea  is  only  one  of  liveliness,  however  little 
he  may   acruple   iu   the  sequel  to  reduce  body  and   mind 
alilce   to  the  suecessioti  of  feelings,   bis  system  gains  the 
benefit  of  the  contrary  assumption  which  the  uncritical  reader 
is  ready  to  make  for  him.     As  often  as  the  question  returns 
whether  a  phrane,  purporting  fo  express  an  '  abstract  concep- 
tion,' expresses  any  actual  idea  or  no,  his  test  is,  '  Point  out 
the  impression  from  which  the  idea,  if  there  be  any,  is  de- 
rived'—a  teat  whicb  has  clearly  no  significance  if  the  im-   ^ 
pression  is  mc-rely  the  idea  itself  at  a  livelier  stage  (for  a,   , 
penion,  claiming  to  have  the  idea,  would  merely  have  to  say  \ 
that  he  had  never  known  it  more  lively,  and  that,  therefore,    I 
it  was  it«elf  an  iropreasion,  and  the  force  of  the  test  woul.l..- 
be  gone),  but  which  seems  so  satisfactory  because  the  impre!<- 
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question  is,  whetlier  without  a  supposition  virtaallj  Uie 
lie  can  represent  the  association  of  ideas  as  doing  the  wi 
that  he  assigned  to  it. 

205.  His  exchision  of  Berkeley's  Bupposition  with  regard 
to  '  spirit '  is  stated  without  disguise,  though  unfortnoately 
not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  the  '  Treatise  on 
Human  Nature,"  which  could  not  have  run  so  smoothly  if 
the  stateinent  hoA  been  made  at  the  beginning.     It  follows 
legitimately  froiu  the  method,  whieh  he  inherited,  of '  look- 
ing into  his  mind  to  see  how  it  wrought.'     '  From  what 
preBsion,'  he  asks,  '  could  the  idea  of  self  be  derived? 
must  be  some  one  impression  that  gives  rise  to  every 
idea.     But  self  or  person  is  not  any  impression,  but  that  to 
which  our  several  impressions  and  ideas  are  supposed  to  have 
a  reference.     If  any  impression  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  self, 
that  impression  must  continue  invariably  the  same  through 
the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  since  self  is  supposed  to  exist 
after  that  manner.     But  there  is  no  impression  constant  and 
invariable.     Pain  and  pleasure,  grief  and  joy,  passions  and 
sensations  succeed  each  other,  and  never  all  e^fist  at  the  same 
time.    It  cannot,  therefore,  be  from  any  of  these  impressions, 
or  from  any  other,  that  the  idea  of  self  is  derived  ;  and, 
sequently,  there  is  no  such  idea.'     Again:  '  When  I  enl 
most  intimately  into  what  is  called  myself,  I  always  stumi 
on  some  part>cular  perception  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  sh; 
Jove  or  hatred,  pain  or  plea&nre.     I  never  can  catch  my 
at   any    time    without   a    perception,  and    never    can 
seiTe  anything  bat  the  perception.     When   my  percepti( 
are  removed  for  any  time,  as  by  sound  sleep,  so  long  amj 
insensible  of  myself,  and  may  bruly  he  said  not 
Thus  "men  are  nothing  but  a  bundle  or  collection  ofdiffei 
perceptions  that  succeed  each  other  with  inconceivable  rapi- 
dity, and  are  in  a  perpetual  flux  or  movement.     Our  eyes 
cannot  turn  in  their  sockets  without  varying  our  perceptions. 
Oor  thought  is  still  more  variable  than  our  sight.  .  . 
ifl  there  any  single  power  of  the  soul  which  remains 
torably  the  same  perhaps  for  one  moment.  .  ■  .  Thi 
properly  no  simplicity  in  the  mind  at  one  time  nor  ideni 
lit  different'  {pp.  533  and  534). 
,       206.  His  position  in  regard  to  ideas  of  relation  cannot 
so  summarily  exhibited.     It  is  from  its  ambiguity,  indi 
that  his  system  derives  at  once  its  plaueibLIity  and  its 
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fiess.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary,  according  to  him, 
to  distinguish  between  '  natural '  and  '  philosophical  relation.* 
Tlie  latter  is  one  of  which  the  idea  is  acquired  by  the  com- 
l)ari8on  of  objects,  as  distinct  from  natural  relation  or  *  the 
quality  by  which  two  ideas  are  connected  together  in  the 
imagination,  and  the  one  naturally '  {i.e.  according  to  the 
l^rinciple  of  association)  *  introduces  the  other'  (p.  322).  Of  Hisac- 
philosophical  relation — or,  according  to  another  form  of  ex-  «>«n*^  o' 
pression,  of  *  qualities  by  which  the  ideas  of  philosophical  ^**' 
relation  are  produced ' — seven  kinds  are  enumerated  ;  viz. 
*  resemblance,  identity,  relations  of  time  and  place,  propor- 
tion in  quantity  and  number,  degrees  in  quality,  contrariety, 
and  causation*  (ibid.,  and  p.  372).  Some  of  these  do,  some 
do  not,  apparently  correspond  to  the  qualities  by  which  the 
mind  is  naturally  *  conveyed  from  one  idea  to  another ; '  or 
which,  in  other  words,  constitute  the  *  gentle  force '  that  de- 
termines the  order  in  which  the  imagination  habitually  puts 
together  ideas.  Freedom  in  the  conjunction  of  ideas,  indeed, 
is  implied  in  the  term  *  imagination,'  which  is  only  thus 
diflFerenced  from  *  memory ;'  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  com- 
monly only  connects  ideas  which  are  related  to  each  other  in 
the  way  either  of  resemblance,  or  of  contiguity  in  time  and 
place,  or  of  cause  and  eflfect.  Other  relations  of  the  philo- 
sophical sort  are  the  opposite  of  natural.  Thus,  *  distance 
will  be  allowed  by  philosophers  to  be  a  true  relation,  because 
we  acquire  an  idea  of  it  by  the  comparing  of  objects;  but  in 
a  common  way  we  say,  **  that  nothing  can  be  more  distant 
than  such  or  such  things  from  each  other ;  nothing  can  have 
less  relation  *' '  (ibid.). 

207.  Hume's  classification  of  philosophical  relations  evi-  Itcow©- 
dently  serves  the  same  purpose  as  Locke's,  of  the  '  four  sorts  J^Loeko'§ 
of  agreement  or  disagreement  between  ideas,'  in  the  per-  account  of 
ception  of  which  knowledge  consists ; '  but  there  are  some  ^^^^^^ 
important  discrepancies.      Locke's  second  sort,   which  he  botween 
awkwardly  describes  as  *  agreement  or  disagreement  in  the  ^^*^- 
way  of  relation,'  may  fairly  be  taken  to  cover  three  of  Hume's 
kinds ;  viz.  relations  of  time  and  place,  proportion  in  quan- 
tity or  number,  and  degrees  in  any  quality.     About  Locke's 
first  sort,  *  identity  and  diversity,'  there  is  more  difficulty. 
Under  *  identity,'  as  was  pointed  out  above,  he  includes  the 

*  See  above,  paragraph  25  and  the  passages  from  Locke  there  referred  to. 
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relations  which  Hume  distinguishes  as  '  identity  proper'  and 
'resemblance.'  'Diversity'  at  first  sight  might  seem  toeor- 
lespond  to  *  contrariety ;'  iiut  the  latter,  according  to  Hume's 
uaage,  is  much  more  restricted  in  meaning.  Difference  of 
number  and  difference  of  kind,  which  he  distinguishes  as  the 
opposites  severally  of  identity  nnd  resemblance,  thongh  they 
come  under  Locke's  '  diversity,'  are  not  by  Hnme  considered 
relations  at  all,  on  the  principle  that '  no  relation  of  any  kind 
can  subsist  without  some  degree  of  resemblance.'  They  are 
*  rather  a  negation  of  relation  than  anything  real  and  positive.' 
'  Contrariety '  he  reckons  only  to  obtain  between  ideas  of  ex- 
istence and  non-existence,  '  which  are  plainly  resembling  as 
implying  both  of  them  an  idea  of  the  object;  though  the 
latter  excludes  the  object  from  all  times  and  places  in  which 
it  is  supposed  not  to  exist '  (p.  323).  There  remain  '  cause 
and  effect '  in  Hume's  list ;  '  co-existence'  and '  real  existence' 
in  Locke's.  '  Co-esisteoce '  is  not  expressly  identified  by 
Locke  with  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  but  it  is  with 
'  necessary  connection.'  It  means  specially,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered,' the  co-existence  of  ideas,  not  as  constituents  of  a 
'nominal  essence,'  but  as  qualities  of  real  substances  in 
nature ;  and  our  knowledge  of  this  depends  on  our  knowledge 
of  necessary  connection  between  the  qualities,  either  as  one 
supposing  the  other  (which  is  the  form  of  necessary  connection 
between  primary  qualities),  or  as  one  being  the  effect  of  the 
other  (which  is  the  form  of  necessary  connection  between  the 
ideas  of  secondary  qualities  and  the  primary  ones).  Having 
no  knowledge  of  necessary  connection  as  in  real  substances, 
we  have  none  of  '  co-existence '  in  the  above  sense,  hut  only 
of  the  present  union  of  ideas  in  any  particular  experiment.' 
The  parallel  between  this  doctrine  of  Locke's  and  Hume's  of 
cause  and  effect  will  appear  as  we  proceed,  To  '  real  exist- 
ence,' since  the  knowledge  of  it  according  to  Locke's  account 
is  not  a  perception  of  agreement  b(.-tween  ideas  at  all,  it  is 
not  strange  that  nothing  should  correspond  in  Hume's  list  of 
relations. 
r  208,  It  is  his  method  of  dealing  with  these  ideas  of  philo-  . 
\_50phical  relation  that  is  specially  characteristic  of  Hume, 
idea  Let  us,  then,  consider  how  the  notion  of  relation  altogether  ia 
'^^^    affected  by  his  reduction  of  the  world  of  consciousness  to 
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impressuins  and  ideas.  "VSTiat  ja  anjmpression  P  To  this, 
H8  we  hare  seen,  the  only  direct  answer  given  by  bim  is  that 
it  19  a  feeling  which  must  be  more  Jiiel^'  before  it  becomes 
Ies3  so.'  For  a  further  account  of  what  is  to  be  understood 
by  it  we  must  look  to  the  passages  where  the  governing 
terms  of  '  school-metaphysics '  are,  one  after  the  otlier,  shown 
to  be  unmeaning,  because  not  taken  from  impressions.  Thus, 
when  the  ideaof^alHtance  is  to  be  reduced  to  an  '  unintel- 
ligible chimtcra,  it  is  asked  whether  it  'iajierireiL from  the 
'"iprfsio"'*  ''f  """"i'^ion  or.  jpflpf jJ2-"  ^  If  it  be  conveyed  to 
ua  by  our  senses,  I  ask,  which  of  them,  and  after  what 
manner ?  If  it  be  jierceived  by  the  eyes,  it  must  be  a  colour; 
if  by  the  ears,  a  sound ;  if  by  the  palate,  a  taste ;  and  so  of 
the  other  senates.  But  I  believe  none  will  assert  that  sub- 
stance is  either  a  colour,  or  a  sound,  or  a  taste.  T^e  idea 
of  Bubstauce  must  therefore  be  derived  from  an  impressnyTof 
n^flefitioivJf  it  really  exist.  But  the  impressions  of  reflection 
n^ylve-themaeltea  into  our  passions  and  emotions'  (p.  324). 
From  the  polemic  against  abstract  ideas  we  learn  further 
that '  the  appearance  of  an  object  to  the  senses '  is  the  same 
thing  as  an  'impression  becoming  present  to  the  mind'  (p, 
327).  That  is  to  say,  when  we  talk  of  an  impression  of  an 
object,  it  IB  not  to  be  understood  that  the  feeling  is  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  anything  other  than  itself:  it  is  itself 
the  object,  T-i  tht  same  purpose,  in  the  criticism  of  the 
notion  of  an  i-x^t-nial  world,  we  are  told  that  *  the  senses  are 
incapable  of  giving  rise  to  the  notion  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  their  objects,  after  they  no  longer  appear  to  the 
senses ;  for  that  is  a  contradiction  in  terms '  (since  the  ap- 
pcurance  is  the  object) ;  and  that  '  they  offer  not  their  im- 
pressions as  the  images  of  aomethijig  distinct,  or  independent, 
yr  external,  because  they  convey  to  us  nothing  but  a  single 
]>erception,  and  never  give  us  the  least  intimation  of  any- 
Ibing  beyond'  (p,  479).  The  distinction  between  impre»i 
siou  of  sensation  and  impression  of  reflection,  then,  can^ 
not,  any  more  than  that  between  impression  and  idea,  bei 
r^arded  as  either  really  or  apparently  a  distinction  between 
outer  and  inner,  'Ail  impressions  are  internal  and  perishing 
existences'  (p.  483);  and,  'everything  that  enters  the  mind 
being  in  reality  as  the  impression,  'tis  impossible  anything 
should  to  feeling  appear  different'  {p.  480), 
■  Sfe  aboTc,  prtngrnphB  IDS  uid  197. 
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209.  This  amounts  to  a  full  acceptance  of  Berkeley's  doc- 
to^ae_[)f_8ense;  and  the  question^aecessatily  arises— bucIi  being 
the  impression,  and  all  ideas  being  impressioos  gi-Qwn  weak-r, 
can  theca-biLaP  jdea  of  relation  at  aH  ?  Is  it  not  open  to  the 
same  challenge  whlcB  Hiime  ofl'era  to  those  who  talk  of  an 
idea  of  substance  or  of  spirit  9  '  It  is  from  some  one  iropres- 
aiou  that  every  real  idea  is  derived.'  What,  then,  is  the  ono 
impression  from  which  the  idea  of  relation  is  derived  ?  '  I( 
it  he  perceived  by  the  eyes,  it  must  be  a  colour ;  if  by  Ihe 
ears,  a  sound ;  if  by  the  palate,  a  taste ;  and  so  of  the  other 

(senses.'     There  remain  'our  passions  and  emotions;'   but 

i  what  passion  or  emotion  is  a  resemblance,  or  a  proportion, 

*^-or  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect '? 
(9-  210.  Respect  for  Hume's  thorooghnesa  as  a  philosopher 
must  be  qualified  bv  the  observation  that  he  dues  not  attempt 
to  meet  this  difficulty  in  its  generality,  but  only  as  it  affocta. 
the  relations  of  identity  and  causation.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  he  wrote  with  Berkeley  steadily  before  his  mind ;  and 
it  was  Berkeley's  treatment  of  these  two  relations  in  parti- 
cular as  not  sensible  but  intelligible,  and  his  assertion  of  a 
!-  philosophic  Theism  on  the  strength  of  their  mere  iutelligi- 
bility,  tli;tt  determined  Hume,  since  it  would  have  been  an 
anachronism  any  longer  to  ti'cat  them  as  sensible,  to  dispone 
of  them  altogether.  The  condition  of  his  doing  so  with 
Buccesa  was  that,  however  unwarrantably,  lie  should  treat 

^.^e  other  relations  as  sensible.  The  language,  which  seems 
to  express  ideas  of  the  two  questionable  relations,  he  has  to 
{  account  for  as  the  result  of  certain  impressions  of  reflection, 
called  '  propensities  to  feign,'  which  in  their  turn  have  to  be 
accounted  for  as  resulting  from  the  natural  relations  of  ideas 
according  to  the  definition  of  these  quoted  above,'  as  'thu 
qualities  by  which  one  idea  habitually  introduces  another.' 
Among  these,  as  we  saw,  he  included  not  only  resemblance 
and  coutignity  in  time  or  place,  but  'cause  and  eflect.' 
'There  is  no  relation,'  he  says,  '  which  produces  a  stronger 
connection  in  the  fancy  than  this.'  But  in  this,  as  in  much 
of  the  language  which  gives  the  first  two  Parts  their  plausi- 
bility, he  is  taking  advantage  of  received  notions  on  the  part 
of  the  reader,  which  it  is  the  work  of  the  rest  of  the  book  to 
set  aside.    In  any  sense,  according  to  him,  in  which  it  differt 
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from  usual  contiguity,  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflFect  is  itself 
reducible  to  a  *  propensity  to  feign/  arising  from  the  other 
natural  relations ;  but  when  the  reader  is  told  of  its  producing 
*  a  strong  connection  in  the  fancy,'  he  is  not  apt  to  think  of 
it  as  itself  nothing  more  than  the  product  of  such  a  con- 
nection.    For  the  present,  however,  we  have  only  to  point 
out   that  Hume,  when  he  co-ordinates  it  with  the  other 
natural  relations,  must  be  understood  to  do  so  provisionally. 
According  to  him  it  is  derived,  while  they  are  primary.    UponN 
them,  then,  rested  the  possibility  of  filling  the  gap  between  ther  i.o.  from 
occurrence  of  single  impressions,  none  *  determined  by  refer\  ^^^  ^,1^ 
ence  to  anything  other  than  itself,'  and  what  we  are  pleasedleontigaity. 
to  call  our  knowledge,  with  its  fictions  of  mind  and  thing,  J 
of  real  and   apparent,  of  necessary  as  distinct  from  usuaL/ 
connection. 

.  211.  We  will  begin  with  Resemblance.  As  to  this,  it  will 
be  said,  it  is  an  affectation  of  subtlety  to  question  whether 
there  can  be  an  impression  of  it  or  no.  The  difficulty  only 
arises  from  our  regaraing  the  perception  of  resemblance  as 
different  from,  and  subsequent  to,  the  resembling  sensations ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  occurrence  of  two  impressions  of  sense, 
such  as  (let  us  say)  yellow  and  red,  is  itself  the  impression  of 
their  likeness  and  unlikeness.  Hume  himself,  it  may  be 
further  lurged,  at  any  rate  in  regard  to  resemblance,  antici- 
pates this  solution  ojf  an  imaginary  difficulty  by  his  important 
division  of  philosophical  relations  into  two  classes  (p.  372) — 
such  as  depend  entirely  on  the  ideas  which  we  compare 
togpther,  and  such  as  may  be  changed  without  any  change 
ill  the  ideas ' — and  by  his  inclusion  of  resemblance  in  the 
former  class. 

212.  Now  we  gladly  admit  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Isresem-  ' 
sensations   undetermined   by  relation  first  occur,  and  that  aiTimpre*^ 
afterwards  we  become  conscious  of  their  relation   in  the  sion? 
way  of  likeness  or  unlikeness.     Apart  from  such  relation, 
it  is  true,  the  sensations  would  be  nothing.     But  this  ad-     ^ 
mission  involves  an  important  qualification  of  the  doctrine 
that  impressions  are  single,  and  that  the  mind  (according 
to  Hume's  awkward   figure)  is  a   *  bundle  or  collection  of 
these,'  succeeding  each  other  *  in  a  perpetual  flux  or  move- 
ment.'  It  implies  that  the  single  impression  in  its  singleness 
is  what  it  is  through  relation  to  another,  which  must  there- 
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fore  be  present  aloDg  with  it ;  and  that  thus,  though  they 
may  occnr  in  a  perpetual  flux  of  succession — every  turn  of 
the  eyes  in  their  sockets,  as  Hume  truly  says,  giving  a  new- 
one — yet,  just  so  far  as  they  are  qnalified  by  likeness  or  on- 
likeness  to  eaob  other,  they  mast  be  taken  out  of  that  soc- 
cession  by  something  which  is  not  itself  in  it,  bat  is  indivisibly 
present  to  every  moment  of  it.  This  we  may  call  soal,  or 
mind,  or  what  we  will ;  but  we  must  not  identify  it  with  the 
brain'  either  directly  or  by  implication  (as  we  do  when  we 
'  refer  to  the  anatomist '  for  an  a*'«>nnt  of  it),  since  by  the 
brain  is  meant  something  material,  i.e.  divisible,  which  the 
unifying  subject  spoken  of,  as  feeling  no  less  than  as  thinking, 
cannot  be.  In  short,  any  such  modification  of  Hame's  doc- 
trine of  the  singleness  and  successiveness  of  impressions  as 
will  entitle  us  to  speak  of  their  carrying  with  them,  though 
single  and  successive,  the  consciousness  of  their  resembhince 
to  each  other,  will  also  ent-i^le  us  to  speak  of  their  carrying 
with  them  a  reference  to  that  which  is  not  itaelf  any  single 
impression,  but  is  permanent  throughout  the  impressions; 
and  the  whole  ground  of  Hume's  polemic  against  the  idea 
of  self  or  9pirit  is  removed.* 

213.  The  above  admission,  however,  does  not  dispose  of 
the  qneation  about  ideas  of  resemblance.  A  feeling  qualified 
by  relation  of  resemblance  to  other  feelings  is  a  different 
tiling  from  an  idea  of  that  relation — different  with  ail  the 
difference  which  Hume  ignores  between  feeling  and  thought, 
between  consciousness  and  self-consciousness.  The  quaiiB- 
cation  of  successive  feelings  by  mutual  relation  implies, 
indeed,  the  presence  to  them  of  a  subject  permanent  aud 
immaterial  (i.  e.  not  in  time  or  space) ;  but  it  does  not  imply 
that  this  subject  presents  them  to  itself  as  related  objects, 
permanent  with  its  own  permanence,  which  abide  and  may 
be  considered  apart  from  '  the  circumstances  in  time '  of  their 
occurrence.  Yet.  such  presentation  is  supposed  by  all  language 
other  than  inteijectional.  It  is  it  alone  which  can  give  us 
names  of  things,  as  distinct  from  noises  prompted  by  the 
feelings  as  they  occur.  Of  course  it  is  open  to  any  one  to 
siiy  that  by  an  idea  of  resemblance  be  does  not  mean  any 
tbongbt  involving  the  self-conscious  presentation  spoken  of, 
bnt  merely  a  feeling  qualified  by  resemblance,  and  not  at  its 
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lirvliest  sta^e.  Thus  Hume  tells  ua  that  by  '  idea '  lie  merely 
ue&ns  a  Teeling  less  Uvelj  than  It  hoa  been,  and  that  by  idea 
n/ anything  he  iaiphea  no  reference  to  anything  other  than 
thuidea,'  bat  means  just  a  related  idea,  i.e.  a  feeling  qualified 
by  '  natural  relation '  to  other  feelings.  It  is  by  this  thought- 
ful abuei^tion  of  thought,  aa  we  shall  find,  that  he  arrivea  at 
his  sceptical  result.  But  language  {for  the  reason  mentioned) 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  faithful  to  the  abnegation.  He 
could  not  make  such  a  profession  without  being  falae  to  it. 
This  appears  already  in  his  account  of  '  complex'  and  '  ab- 
stract '  ideas. 

214.  His  account  of  the  idea  of  a  substance  (p.  824)  is  s 
limply  Locke's,  as  Locke's  would  become  upon  elimiuatdon  of  " 
the  notion  that  there  is  a  real  '  something '  in  which  the  col-  u 
lection  of  ide&s  subsist,  and  from  which  they  result.     It  thus 
avoids  all  difliculties  about  the  relation  between  nominal  and 
real  essence.   Just  as  Locke  says  that  in  the  case  of  a  '  mixi-d 
mode '  the  nominal  essence  is  the  real,  so  Hume  would  say  ol' 

A  substance.  The  only  difference  is  that  while  the  collection 
of  ideas,  called  a  mized  mode,  does  not  admit  of  addition 
without  a  change  of  its  name,  that  called  a  substance  does. 
Upon  discovery  of  the  solubility  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  we  add 
that  idea  to  the  collection,  to  which  the  name  '  gold '  has  pre- 
Tiously  been  assigned,  without  disturbance  in  the  use  of  tht> 
name,  because  the  name  already  covers  not  only  the  ideas  of 
certain  qualities,  but  also  the  idea  of  a  '  principle  of  union  ' 
between  them,  which  will  extend  to  any  ideas  presented 
along  with  them.  As  this  principle  of  union,  however,  is  not 
itself  any  '  real  essence,'  but '  part  of  the  complex  idea,'  the 
question,  so  tronblesome  to  Locke,  whether  a  proposition 
about  gold  asserts  real  co-existence  or  only  the  inclusion  of 
an  idea  iu  a  nominal  essence,  will  be  superfluous.  How  the 
*  principle  of  union '  is  to  be  explained,  will  appear  below.* 

215.  There  are  names,  then,  which  represent  'collections  i 
of  ideas.'     How  can  we  explain  such  collection  if  ideas  are  " 
merely  related  feelings  grown  fainter?     Do  we,  when  we  use  c 
one  of  these  names  significantly,  recall,  though  in  a  fainter 
form,  a  aer-es  of  feelings  that  we  have  experienced  in  the 
process  of  collection?     Does  the  chemist,  when  he  says  that 
gold  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia,  recall  the  visual  and  tactual 
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feeling  which  hi;  ..-siKrieiieetl  when  be  found  it  soluble?  K 
so,  as  that  feeling  took  ita  character  from  relation  to  a  mnlH- 
tnde  of  other  '  complex  ideas,'  he  must  on  the  same  principle 
Tecall  in  endless  series  the  aensible  occorreiicea  from  which 
each  constituent  of  each  constituent  of  these  was  derired  j 
and  a  like  process  must  be  gone  through  when  gold  is  pro- 
nounced ductile,  malleable,  &c.  But  this  would  be,  according 
to  the  figure  which  Hume  himself  adopts,  to  recall  a  'perpetual 
flux.'  The  very  term  '  collection  of  ideas,'  indeed,  if  this  be 
the  meaning  of  ideas,  is  an  absnrdi^,  for  how  can  a  perpetoal 
flux  be  collected  ?  If  we  turn  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
to  the  chapter  where  Hume  expressly  discusses  the  significance 
of  general  names,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  the  question  we 
have  here  put,  and  which  Hows  directly  from  his  acconnt  of 
ideas,  that  he  is  there  treating,  but  an  entirely  different  one, 
and  one  that  could  not  be  raised  till  for  related  feeling  had 
been  substituted  the  thought  of  an  object  uuder  rtJatioDS. 

216.  The  cliapfer  mentioned  concerns  the  question  which 
arises  out  of  Locke's  pregnant  statement  that  words  and 
rkeUj     ideas  are  '  particular  in  their  existence  '  e»en  when  '  general 

'f*  in  their  signification.'  From  this  statement  we  saw'  that 
Berkeley  derived  his  explanation  of  the  apparent  generality 
oi  ideas — the  explanation,  namely,  which  reduces  it  to  a  rela- 
tion, yet  not  such  a  one  as  would  affect  the  nature  of  the  idea 
itself,  which  is  and  remains  'particular,'  but  a  symbolical 
relation  between  it  and  other  particular  ideas  for  which  it  is 
taken  to  stand.     An  idea,  however,  that  carries  with  it  a 

consciousness  of  symbolical  relation  to  other  ideas,  cannot 

but  be  qualified  by  this  relation.  The  generality  must 
become  part  of  its  '  nature,'  and,  accordingly,  the  distinction 
between  idea  and  thing  being  obliterated,  of  the  nature  of 
things.  Thus  Berkeley  virtually  arrives  at  a  result  which 
renders  unmeaning  his  preliminary  exclusion  of  nniversolity 
firora  'the  absolute,  positive  nature  or  conception  of  anything.* 
Hume  seeks  to  avoid  it  by  putting  'custom  '  in  the  place  of 
the  consciousness  of  symbolical  relation.  True  to  his  voca- 
tion of  explaining  away  all  fnuctions  of  thought  that  will  not 
sort  with  the  treatment  of  it  as  '  decaying  sense,'  he  would 
resolve  that  idea  of  a  relation  between  certain  ideas,  in  virtue 
of  which  one  is  taken  to  stand  for  the  rest,  into  the  dd  facto 
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sequence  upon  one  of  them  of  the  rest.  Here,  as  everywhere 
else,  he  would  make  related  feelings  do  instead  of  relations 
of  ideas  ;  but  whether  the  related  feelings,  as  he  is  obliged 
to  describe  them,  do  not  already  presuppose  relations  of  ideas 
in  distinction  from  feelings,  remains  to  be  seen. 

217.  The  question  about  *  generality  of  signification,'  as  Hume 'no 
he  puts  it,  comes  to  this.     In  every  proposition,  though  its  »*™P*y' 
subject  be  a  common  noun,  we  necessarily  present  to  our- 
selves some  one  individual  object  'with  all  its  particular 
circumstances  and  proportions.'     How  then  can  the  propo- 
sition be  general  in  denotation  and  connotation  P     How  can 

it  be  made  with  reference  to  a  multitude  of  individual  objects 
other  than  that  presented  to  the  mind,  and  how  can  it  con- 
cern only  such  of  the  qualities  of  the  latter  as  are  common 
to  the  multitude  P   The  first  part  of  the  question  is  answered 
as  follows : — *  When  we  have  found  a  resemblance  among  g^^  |j^ 
several  objects  that  often  occur  to  us,  we  apply  the  same  accounta 
name  to  idl  of  them  .  .  .  whatever  differences  may  appear  ^p^p^. 
among  them.     After  we  have  acquired  a  custom  of  this  kind,  ance  of 
the  hearing^  of  that  name  revives  the  idea  of  one  of  these  ^'^^jf^^^S 

...  ,  such. 

objects,  and  makes  the  imagination  conceive  it  with  all  its 
particular  circumstances  and  proportions.  But  as  the  same 
word  is  supposed  to  have  been  frequently  applied  to  other 
individuals,  that  are  different  in  many  respects  from  that 
idea  which  is  immediately  present  to  the  mind,  the  word 
not  being  able  to  revive  the  idea  of  all  these  individuals,  only 
touches  the  soul  and  revives  that  custom  which  we  have 
acquired  by  surveying  them.  They  are  not  really  and  in 
fact  present  to  the  mind,  but  only  in  power.  .  .  .  The  word 
raises  up  an  individual  idea  along  with  a  certain  custom, 
and  that  custom  produces  any  other  individual  one  for  which 
we  may  have  occasion.  .  .  .  Thus,  should  we  mention  the 
word  triangle  and  form  the  idea  of  a  particular  equilateral 
one  to  correspond  to  it,  and  should  we  afterwards  assert 
that  the  three  aiigles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  each  oiheTj  the 
other  individuals  of  a  scalenum  and  isosceles,  which  we  over- 
looked at  first,  immediately  crowd  in  upon  us  and  make  us 
perceive  the  falsehood  of  this  proposition,  though  it  be  true 
with  relation  to  that  idea  which  we  had  formed'  (p.  328). 

218.  Next,  as  to  the  question  concerning  connotation: — 
*  Themind  would  never  have  dreamed  of  distinguishing  a  figure 
from  the  body  figured,  as  being  in  reality  neither  distin- 
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gnisbable  nor  difft^r^nt  nor  separable,  did  it  nut  observe  tliat 
eren  in  this  Btmplicitj  there  loiglit  be  oontained  man;  diffe- 
rent resemblances  and  reladoQe.  Thos,  when  a  ^obe  of 
white  marble  it  presented,  we  receiTe  onlr  the  itnpreeston  of 
a  white  cdoar  diapoaed  in  a  certain  form,  nor  are  we  able  to 
distinguish  aod  separate  the  colour  from  the  ionn.  But 
obeerrtng  afterwards  a  globe  of  bfauk  tnatble  and  a  cohe  of 
white,  and  eompariog  tbem  with  oor  former  object,  we  find 
two  separate  resemblances  in  what  formerijr  aeetned,  and 
realtr  is,  perfectly  insepaiaU&  After  a  little  more  practire 
of  this  kind,  we  begin  to  distinguish  the  figure  from  the 
colonr  by  a  dUtineiion  of  reason ; — i.e.  we  consider  the  figane 
and  coloor  together,  since  they  are,  in  effect,  the  same  and 
iodistlDgQishable ;  bnt  still  view  them  in  different  aspects 
according  totbe  resemblances  of  which  thfr  prs  susceptible. 
...  A  person  wlio  desires  as  to  consider  the  figore  of  a 
gtobe  of  white  marble  without  thinldng  on  its  colour,  desires 
an  impossibility ;  bat  his  meaning  is,  that  we  should  consider 
the  colonr  and  figure  together,  bnt  still  keep  in  oor  eye  the 
resemblance  to  the  globe  of  black  marble  or  that  to  any  other 
globe  whatever*  (p.  S33). 

219.  It  is  clear  that  the  process  described  in  these  passages 
l^iatlai  ^'^PP'^ses  'ab  initio'  the  conversion  of  a  feeling  into  a  con- 
IrkWan  ception;  in  other  words,  the  sobstitution  of  the  deGnite 
individnality  of  a  thing,  thought  of  under  attributes,  for  the 
mere  singleness  in  time  of  a  feeling  that  occurs  after  another 
and  before  a  third.  The  '  finding  of  resemUances  and  differ- 
ences among  objects  that  often  occur  to  us '  implies  that 
each  object  is  distinguished  as  ou<^  and  abiding  horn  mani- 
fold occurrences,  in  the  way  of  related  feelings,  in  which  it 
is  presented  to  us,  and  that  these  accordingly  are  regarded^ 
as  representing  permanent  relations  or  qualities  of  the  ol " 
Thus  from  being  related  feelings,  whether  more  or  lesa 
cious,'  they  have  become,  in  the  proper  sense,  ideas 
relation.  The  difficulty  about  the  use  of  general  names,  as 
Hume  pots  it,  really  arises  just  from  the  extent  to  which 
this  process  ot  determination  by  ideas  of  relation,  and  witli 
it  the  removal  of  the  object  of  thought  from  simple  feeling, 
is  supposed  to  have  gone.  It  is  because  the  idea  is  so  com- 
plex in  its  individuality,  and  because  this  qualification  is  not 
anderotood  to  be  the  work  of  thought,  by  roin[>artEou 
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contraat  accumulating  utiributeB  on  &n  object  which  it  itself 
constitutes,  but  is  regarded  aa  given  ready-made  in  an  im- 
pression (i.e.  a.  feeling),  tliat  the  question  arises  whether  a 
gcofral  proposition  is  really  possible  or  no.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  Hume  decides  that  it  is  not.  The  mind  is  so 
tied  down  to  the  particular  collection  of  qualities  which  is 
gicen  to  it  or  whieb  it '  finds,'  that  it  cannot  present  one  of 
them  to  itself  without  presenting  all.  Having  never  found 
a  triangle  that  is  not  equilateral  or  isoBceles  or  scalene, 
we  cannot  imaghie  one,  for  ideas  can  only  be  copies  of 
impressions,  and  the  imagination,  though  it  has  a  certain 
freedom  in  combining  what  it  finds,  can  invent  nothing  that 
it  does  not  find.  Thus  the  idea,  represented  by  a  general 
name  and  of  which  an  assertion,  general  in  form,  is  made, 
must  always  have  a  multitude  of  other  qualities  besides  those 
common  to  it  with  the  other  individuals  to  which  the  name 
is  applicable.  Kany  of  these,  however,  were  included  in  the 
predicate  of  the  proposition,  the  sleeping  custom,  which  de- 
termines the  mind  to  pass  from  the  idea  present  to  it  to  the 
others  to  which  the  name  has  been  applied,  would  be  awak- 
ened, and  it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  the  predicate  is  not 
true  of  them.  When  I  make  a  general  statement  about '  the 
horse,'  there  mnst  be  present  to  my  mind  some  particular 
horse  of  my  acquaintance,  but  if  on  the  strength  of  this  I 
asserted  that  *  the  horse  is  a  grey-haired  animal,*  the  custom 
of  applying  the  name  without  reference  to  colourwould  return 
upon  me  and  correct  me — as  it  would  not  if  the  predicate 
were  '  four-footed.' 

220.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  predicate  may,  though  ^ 
the  subject  cannot,  represent  either  a  single  quality,  or  a  set  i 
of  qualities  which  falls  far  short  even  of  those  common  to  the  ' 
class,  much  more  of  those  wliich  characterise  any  individual.  ^ 
If  I  can  think  these  apart,  or  have  an  idea  of  them,  as  the  t 
predicate  of  a  proposition,  why  not  {it  may  be  asked)  as  the 
subject?     It  may  be  said,  indeed,  with  truth,  that  it  ia  a 
mistake  to  think  of  the  subject  as  representuig  one  idea  and 
the  predicate  another ;  that  the  proposition  as  a  whole  ru- 
presents  one  idea,  in  the  sense  of  a  conception  of  relation 
between  attributes,  and  that  at  bottom  this  account  of  it  is 
consistent  with  Locke's  definition  of  knowledge  as  a  percep- 
tion of  relation  between  'ideas,'  since  with  him  'ideas'  and 
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'qualities'  are  oscd  iuterchaugeaWj.'  It  U  no  lets  true, 
howerer,  that  the  relatdon  between  sttrilmtes,  whicb  tlie 
proposition  tdaics,  is  a  relatdoti  between  tiiem  in  an  intii- 
vidnstl  subject.  It  is  th  t  natme  of  the  iDdiridoalitj  of  thin 
subject,  then,  that  is  really  in  qaestion.  i/Last  it,  as  Hnuie 
snppoged,  be  *  cooRidered  *  onder  other  qoalitiee  than  thoac 
to  which  tlie  predicate  rehitea?  When  the  propoeitjoo  onlv 
roQcems  the  relation  between  certain  qnalities  of  a  spherical 
fignre,  mast  the  figure  still  be  conaidered  aa  of  a  certain 
ctikiur  and  material  :■• 

221.  The  posaibilitj- of  snch  a  question  being  laised  impHea 

'  that  the  step  has  been  already  taken,  which  Home  i^omd, 
from  feeling  to  thoagbt.  H'h  doctrine  on  the  matter  arises 
from  that  mental  equivocation,  of  which  the  effects  on  Locke 
have  been  already  noticed,'  between  the  mere  singleness  of  a 
feeling  in  time  and  the  indiridaality  of  the  object  of  tboopht 

.  as  a  complex  of  relations.  If  the  impressioo  is  the  single 
feeling  which  diBapi>ear8  with  a  turn  of  the  head,  and  the 
idea  a  weaker  impression,  every  idea  must  indeed  be  in  one 
sense  'individual,'  but  in  a  sense  that  rendeni  all  predication 
impossible  becaose  it  empties  the  idea  of  all  contenL  Really, 
according  to  Hume's  doctrine  uf  general  names,  it  is  im" 
dual  in  a  sense  which  is  the  most  remote  opposite  of  thf 
a  multitude  of '  difiei^nt  resemblances  and  relations 
plicity.'  It  is  jubt  such  an  individual  as  Locke  supposed' 
bo  found  {so  to  speak)  ready-made  in  nature,  and  from  which 
he  supposed  the  mind  successively  to  abstract  ideaa  less  and 
less  determinate.  Such  an  object  fiuuiC;  coming  after  Ber- 
keley, could  not  regard  iu  Locke's  fashion  as  a  separate 
material  existence  outside  consciousness.  The  idea  with  him 
is  a  '  copy '  not  of  a  thing  but  of  an  '  impression,'  but  to  the 
impression  he  transfers  all  that  iudividu^Jizatiou  by  qualities 
which  Locke  had  ascribed  to  the  substance  found  in  nature  ; 
:iiid  from  the  impression  again  transfers  it  to  the  idea  which 
'  is  but  the  weaker  impression,'  Thus  the  singleness  in  time 
of  the  impression  becomes  the  'simplicity'  of  an  object 'con- 
taining many  different  resemblances  and  relations,'  and  the 
individuality  of  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  instead  of  being 
regarded  in  its  true  light  as  a  temporary  isolation  from  otlier 
relations  of  those  for  the  time  under  view — an  iitdividualit^ 
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wliich  is  perpetually  shifting  its  limitB  na  thought  proceeds — 
becomea  an  individuality  fixed  once  for  all  by  what  ia  given 
in  the  impression.  Because,  aa  ia  siipposed,  I  can  only  '  see ' 
a  globe  as  of  a  certain  colour  and  material,  I  can  only  think 
of  it  as  such.  If  the  '  sight '  of  it  had  been  rightly  inter- 
preted aa  itself  a  complex  work  of  thought,  successively  ds- 
tJMjbing  felt  things  from  the  '  flux 'offeelings  and  determining 
iLeae  by  relations  similarly  detiuihed,  the  difficulty  of  thinking 
certain  of  theae — e.g,  thoae  designated  as  'figure' — apart 
from  the  rest  would  have  disappeared.  It  would  have  been 
seen  that  this  was  merely  to  separate  in  reflective  analyaia 
what  had  been  gradually  put  together  in  the  successive 
synthesis  of  perception.  But  such  an  interpretjition  of  tlie 
Kupposed  datum  of  aense  would  have  been  to  elevate  thoaght 
from  the  position  which  Hume  assigned  to  it,  aa  a  •  decaying 
w.nse,'  to  that  of  being  itselftheorganizer  of  the  world  which 
it  knows.' 

222.  Here,  then,  as  elsewhere,  the  embarrassment  of  Bo«uk  is  a 
Hume's  doctrine  is  nothing  which  a  better  statement  of  it  ' 
coald  avoid.  Nay,  so  dexterous  is  his  statement,  that  only  , 
upon  a  close  scrutiny  does  the  embarrassment  disclose  itself. 
To  be  faithful  at  once  to  his  reduction  of  the  impression  to  \ 
simple  feeling,  and  to  hia  account  of  the  idea  as  a  mere  copy 
of  the  impression,  was  really  impossible.  If  he  had  kept  his 
word  in  regard  to  the  impression,  he  must  have  I'ound  thought 
filling  the  void  left  by  the  disappearance,  under  Berkeley's 
criticism,  of  that  outward  system  of  things  which  Locke  had 
commonly  taken  for  granted.  He  preferred  fidelity  to  his 
account  of  the  idea,  and  thus  virtually  restorea  the  fiction 
which  represents  tlie  real  world  as  consisting  of  so  many, 
materially  separate,  bundles  of  qualities — a  fiction  which  even 
Locke  in  his  better  moments  was  beginning  to  outgrow — with 
only  the  difference  that  for  the  separation  of '  subatances '  in 
space  he  substitutes  a  separation  of  '  impressions  '  in  time. 
That  thought  (the  '  idea ')  can  but  feintly  copy  feeling  (the 
'  impression  ')  he  consistently  maintains,  but  he  avails  him- 
Helf  of  the  actual  determination  of  feeling  by  reference  to  an 
object  of  thought — the  determination  expressed  by  such 
phrases  as  impression  of  a  man,  impression  of  a  globe,  &c. — to 
charge  the  feeling  with  a  content  which  it  only  derives  from 
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BTifh  determinatiou,  while  jet  he  denies  il.  Bjf  tbi«  m' 
predication  can  be  accounted  for,  as  it  could  not  be  il 
consciousness  consisted  of  mere  feelings  and  their  copies, 
only  iu  the  form  of  the  singular  proposition ;  because  tbe 
object  of  thought  determined  by  relations,  being  identified 
with  a  single  feeling,  must  be  limited  by  the  '  this '  or  *  that' 
which  expresses  this  singleness  of  feeling.  It  is  really  thu 
or  that  globe,  thU  or  that  man,  that  is  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
position, according  to  Hume,  even  when  in  form  it  is  generul. 
It  is  tme  that  the  general  name  '  globe '  or  '  roan  '  not  merely 
represents  a  '  particular '  globe  or  man,  though  that  is  all 
that  is  presented  to  the  mind,  but  also  '  raises  up  a  custom 
which  produces  any  other  individual  idea  for  which  we  may 
have  occasion.'  As  this  custom,  however,  is  neither  itself  an 
idea  nor  afiects  the  singleness  of  the  subject  idea,  it  does  not 
constitute  any  distinction  between  singular  and  general  pro- 
positions, but  only  between  two  sorts  of  the  singular  proi>o- 
sition  according  as  it  does,  or  does  not,  surest  an  indefiniie 
series  of  other  singular  propositions,  in  which  the  same 
lilies  are  affirmed  of  different  individual  ideas  to  which 
subject-name  has  been  applied. 

223.  A  customary  sequence,  then,  of  individual  ideas 
each  other  is  the  reality,  which  through  the  delusion  of  words 
(as  we  must  suppose)  has  ^ren  rise  to  the  fiction  of  there 
being  such  a  thing  as  general  knowledge.  We  say  '  fiction,' 
for  with  the  possibility  of  general  propositions,  as  the  Greek 
philosophers  once  for  all  pointed  out,  stands  or  falls  the  pos- 
sibility of  science.  Locke  was  so  far  aware  of  this  that,  upon 
the  same  principle  which  led  him  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
general  propositions  concerning  real  existence,  he  '  suspected' 
a  science  of  nature  to  be  impossible,  and  only  found  an  ex- 
emption for  moral  and  mathematical  truth  from  this  con- 
demnation in  it«  *  bare  ideality.*  Hume  does  away  with  the 
psemption.  He  applies  to  all  propositions  alike  the  same 
limitation  which  Locke  applies  to  thcjse  concerning  real  ex- 
istence. With  Locke  there  may  very  well  be  a  proposition 
which  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  form,  is  general — one  of 
which  the  subject  is  an  '  abstract  generul  idea ' — but  such 
proposition  '  concerns  not  existence.'  As  knowledge  of  real 
existence  is  limited  to  the  'actual  present  sensation,'  so  & 
pi-oposition  about  such  existence  is  limited  to  what  is 
in  such  sensation.     It  is  a  i-eal  truth  that  this  piece  of 
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i»  now  being  diasolved  in  aqua  regia,  when  the  '  particular 
experiment '  is  going  on  under  our  ejea,  but  the  goneral 
proposition  *  gold  is  soluble  '  is  only  an  analysis  ofanominfil 
essence.  With  Hume  the  distinction  between  propositions 
thit  do,  and  those  that  do  not, '  concern  existence '  disappears. 
Every  proposition  is  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect, 
since  it  must  needs  be  a  statement  about  an  '  idea,*  and  every 
idea  exists.  '  Every  object  that  is  presented  must  necessarily 
be  existent.  .  .  .  Whatever  we  conceive,  we  conceive  to 
be  existent.  Any  idea  we  please  to  form  is  the  idea  of  a 
being ;  and  the  idea  of  a  being  is  any  idea  we  please  to  form ' 
(p.  370).  But  since,  according  to  him,  the  idea  cannot  be 
separated,  as  Locke  supposed  it  could,  from  the  conditions 
*  that  determine  it  to  this  or  that  particular  existence,*  pro- 
[lositions  of  the  sort  which  Locke  understood  by  '  general 
propositions  concerning  substances,'  though  if  they  were 
I>ossible  they  wntild  '  concern  existence'  as  much  as  any,  are 
simply  impossible.  Hume,  in  short,  though  he  identifies  thn 
real  and  nominal  essences  whicli  Locke  had  distinguished, 
yet  limits  the  nominal  essence  by  the  same  '  particularity  in 
space  and  time '  by  which  Locke  liad  limited  the  real. 

224.  A  great  advance  in  simpliBcation  has  been  made  when  Thsqnn* 
the  false  sort  of  '  conceptualism '  has  thus  been  got  rid  of^ —  ihTinWa. 
that  conceptualism  which  opposes  knowing  and  being  under  lar  propo* 
the  notion  that  things,  though  merely  individual  in  reality,  J^y" 
may   bo   known   as   general.      This  riddance   having   been  thi  viul 
achieved,  as  it  was  by  Hume,  the  import  of  the  proposition  ' 
becomes  the  central  question  of  philosophy,  the  answer  to 
which  mnst  determine  our  theory  of  real  existence  just  as 
much  as  of  tlie  mind.     The  issne  may  be  taken  on  the  pro- 
position in   its   singular  no  less  than  in   its  general   form. 
The  weakness  of  Hume's  opponents,  indeed,  has  lain  pri- 
marily in  their  allowing  that  his  doctrine  would  account  for 
any  signihcaut  predication  whatever,  aa  distinct  from  excla- 
mations prompted  by  feelings  as  they  occur.     This  has  been 
the  inch,  which  once  yielded,  the  full  ell  of  his  nominalism 
has  been  easily  won ;  just  as  Locke's  empiricism  becomes  in- 
vincible as  soon  as  it  is  admitted  that  qnalified  things  are 
'found   in   nature'  without  any  constitutive  action   of  the 
mind.     As  the  only  effective  way  of  dealing  with  Locko  is 
to  ask, — After  abstraction  of  all  that  he  himself  admitk'd 
to  be  the  creation  of  thought,  what  remains  to  be  merely 
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found? — so  Home  must  be  met  in  limine  by  the  (|iK8tioa 
wbetber,  apart  from  &uch  ideas  of  relation  as  acconliug  to 
fab  own  showing  are  not  simple  impresuons,  »o  macb  as  the 
singalar  proposition  is  possible.  If  not,  then  the  singnlari^ 
of  such  pmpositioQ  doen  not  conaist  in  any  singlenesB  of 
presentation  to  sense ;  it  is  not  the  '  particularity  in  time '  of 
a  present  feeling ;  imd  the  exclusion  of  generulity,  whether 
in  thonghts  or  in  things,  as  following  &om  the  supposed 
necessity  of  such  singleness  or  particnlaritr,  is  quite  ground- 
less. 

225.  Hitherto  the  idea  of  relation  which  we  bare  had 
specially  in  view  has  been  that  of  relation  in  the  way  of 
resemblance,  and  the  propositions  hare  been  such  as  repre- 
sent the  most  obvious  '  facta  of  observation ' — facts  about 
this  or  that  '  body,'  man  or  horse  or  baU.  We  hare  seen 
that  these  already  sappose  the  thought  of  an  object  qualified, 
not  transitory  as  are  feelings,  bat  one  to  which  feeling  are 
referred  on  their  occurrence  as  resemblances  or  differences 
between  it  and  other  objects ;  but  that  by  an  equivocation, 
which  unexamined  pbraeeology  covers,  between  the  thought 
of  such  an  object  and  feeling  proper — as  if  because  we  talk 
of  seeing  a  maji,  therefore  a  man  were  a  feeling  of  coloar 
— Uume  is  able  to  represent  them  &s  mere  data  of  sense^ 
Kutl  tlius  to  ignore  the  difference  between  related  feelings 
and  ideas  of  ri-lation.  Thos  the  Srst  step  has  been  taken 
towards  transferring  to  the  sensitive  subject,  as  merely  sensi- 
tive,  the  power  of  thought  and  significant  speech.  Thti 
next  is  to  transfer  to  it  ideas  of  those  other  rations '  which 
Home  classifies  as  '  relations  of  time  and  place,  proportion 
in  quantity  or  number,  d^rees  in  any  quality '  (p.  368).  This 
done,  it  is  sufficiently  equipped  for  achieving  its  deliverance 
from  met^ibysics.      An   animal,    capable  of   experimenta 
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coiiceraing  matter  of  fact,  and  of  i-easoning  concemiug 
quantity  and  number,  would  certainly  have  aome  excuse  for 
throwing  into  the  fire  ail  books  which  sought  to  make  it 
ushamed  of  its  aniniality.' 

"^  226.  In  thus  leaving  mathematica  _aud  a  limited  sort  of 
experimeatal  physics  (limited  by  the  exclusion  of  all  general 

I  inference  from   the   experimentj   oat   of  the   reach  of  his 

Rct'pticism,  and  in  making  them  his  basis  of  attaj.k  upon 

_   what   h(i  conceived  to  be   the  more  pretentious  claims   of  ^ 

1  knowledge,  Hume  was  again  following  the  course  mai-ked  out  f 

'  fur  him  by  Locke.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Locke,  even 
when  hia  '  saspicion '  of  knowledge  is  at  ita  strongest,  atill 
iinds  solid  ground   (a)   in    'particular  experiments'   upon 

'Suitarp,  expressed  in  singular  propositions  as  opposed  to 
nsscrtions  of  universal  or  necessary  connexion,  and  (6)  in 
mathematical  truths  which  are  at  once  general,  certain,  and 
instructive,  because  ■  barely  ideal.'  AH  speculative  propositions 
that  do  not  fall  under  one  or  other  of  these  heuds  are  either 
■  trifling '  or  merely '  probable.'  Hume  draws  the  line  between 
certainty  and  probability  at  the  same  point,  nor  in  regard  to 
Ihe  ground  of  certainty  as  to  'matter  of  fact  or  existence' 
is  there  any  essential  tlifferenee  between  him  and  his  master. 
As  this  ground  is  the  '  actual  present  sensation '  with  the 
one,  so  it  is  the  '  impression '  with  the  other;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  proposition  becomes  universal  or  asserts  a  neces- 
sary C0nnectii>n,  that  the  certainty,  thus  given,  is  by  either 
snppoaed  to  fail.  It  is  true  that  with  Locke  this  authority 
of  the  sensation  is  a  derived  authority,  depending  on  its 
reference  to  a  '  body  now  operating  upon  us,'  while  with 
Hume,  so  far  as  he  is  faithful  to  his  profession  of  discarding 
Buch  refereiico,  it  is  original.  But  with  each  alike  the  fun-  1 
dameutal  iiotion  is  that  a  feeling  must  be  *  true  whils  it  I 
louts'  and  that  in  regard  to  real  existence  or  matter  of  fact  I 
no  other  truth  can  be  known  but  tliis.  Neither  perceives  / 
that  a  truth  thus  restricted  is  no  truth  at  all — nothing  that  \ 
can  be  statt^d  even  in  a  singular  proposition  ;  that  the  '  par-_J 
ticulaxity  in  time,'  on  which  is  supposed  to  depend  the  real 

'    'I/woUtcinourhnoilnnj  t'iIquio  /aet  and  mittanee!     Xn.     Cammit  h 
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certjiinty  of  the  simpk-  feeling,  is  just  that  which  deprivea 
it  of  eigaificance ' — because  neither  is  really  fkithful  to  the 
reBfriction.  Each  aUows  himself  to  substitate  for  the  mo- 
^'  mentary  feeling  an  object  qualified  by  relationa,  which  are 
the  exact  opposite  of  momentary  feelings.  '  If  I  myself 
see  a  man  walk  on  the  ice,'  says  Locke  (rv,  xv.  5),  '  it  is 
past  probability,  it  is  knowlwjge : '  nor  would  Hume,  though 
ready  enough  on  occasion  to  point  out  that  what  ia  seen 
must  be  a  colour,  have  any  scruple  in  assuming  that  such  a 
complex  judgment  as  the  above  so-called  '  sight '  has  the 
Certainty  of  a  simple  impression.  It  is  only  in  bringing  to 
War  upon  thechara<;t^ristic admission  of  Locke's  FourtbBook, 
that  no  general  knowledge  of  nature  can  be  more  than  prob- 
vttble,  a  more  definite  notion  of  what  probability  is,  and  in 
■^exhibiting  the  latent  inconsistency  of  this  admission  with 
,  Locke's  own  doctrine  of  ideas  as  effects  of  a  causative  sab- 
I  stance,  that  he  modifies  the  theory  of  phyeieal  certainty 
vjjrhich  he  inherited.  In  their  treatment  of  mathematic^ 
trnths  OD  the  other  hand,  of  propositions  involving  relations 
of  distance,  quantity  and  degree,  a  fondaraental  discrep- 
ancy appears  between  the  two  writers.  The  ground  of 
certainty,  which  Unme  admits  in  regard  to  proponticins  of 
this  order,  must  be  examined  before  we  can  ap{n«ciate  his 
theory  of  probability  as  it  affects  the  relations  of  caose  and 
substance. 
I  227.    It   has   been   shown*   that    Locke's  opposition    of 

*    mathematical  to  physical  certainty,  with  his  ascription  to 
•■    the  former  of  inbtructiye  generality  Mi_thfi  ground  of  its  bare 
**    ideality — the  '  ideal '  in  this  regard  being  opposed  to  what  is 
r     found  in  sensation — strikes  at  the  very  root  of  his  syatem. 
It  implies  that  thought  can  originate,  and  that  what  it  origi- 
;    nates  is  in  some  sort  real — nay,  as  being  notMng  else  than 
the  *  primary  qualities  of  matter,*  is  the  sooroe  of  all  other 
reality.   Here  was  an  alien  element  which  *  empiricism '  could 
not  assimilate  without  changing  its  character.      Carrying 
such  a  conception  akntg  with  it,  it  was  already  charged  widi 
an  influence  which  must  ultimately  work  tta  complete  tians- 
motatioa  by  compelling,  not  the  admissioii  of  an  ideal  world 
of  guess  and  aspiration  alongside  of  the  empirical,  bat  the 
recognition  of  the  empirical  asitidf  id«al.    The  tine  fijc 
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llii«  transmutation,  however,  was  not  yet,  Berkeley,  in 
*)¥er-hasty  zea.1  for  God,  had  missed  that  only  true  way  of 
Gnding  God  in  the  world  which  Ilea  in  the  discovery  that 
Ihe  world  is  Thoiight.  Having  taken  fright  at  the  'mathe- 
malioal  Atheism,'  which  seemed  to  grow  ont  of  the  current 
doctrines  about  primary  qualities  of  matter,  iustead  of 
applying  Locke's  own  admissions  to  show  that  these  were 
intelligible  and  merely  intelligible,  he  fancied  that  he  had 
won  the  battle  for  Theism  by  making  out  that  they  were 
merely  feeliuga  or  sequences  of  feelings.  From  him  Hume 
got  the  text  for  all  he  had  to  say  against  the  metaphysical 
mathematicians ;  bnt,  for  the  reason  that  Hume  applied  it 
with  no  theological  interest,  its  true  import  becomes  more 
apparent  with  him  than  with  Berkeley. 

228.  His  account  of  mathematical  truths,  as  contained  in  £ 
Part  II.  of  the  First  Book  of  the  '  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,*  ' 
cannot  be  tairly  read  except  in  connection  with  the  chapters  ij 
in  Part  iv.  on  *  Scepticism  with  regard  to  the  Senses,'  and  ou  p 
'  the  Modem  Philosophy.'     The  latter  chapter  is  expressly  a  ^ 
polemic  against  Locke's  doctrine  of  primary  qualities,  and  its 
drift  is  to  reverse  the  relations  which  Locke  had  asserted 
between  them  and  sensations,  making  the  primary  qualities 
depend  on  sensations,  instead  of  sensations  on  the  primary 
qnalities.     In  Locke  himself  we  have  found  that  two  incon- 
sistent views  on  the  snbject  perpetually  cross  each  other.' 
According  to  one,  momentary  sensation  is  the  sole  conveyance 
to  OS  of  reality ;  according  to  the  other,  the  real  is  constituted 
by  qualities  of  bodies  which  not  only  '  are  in  them  whether 
we  perceive  them  or  not,'  but  which  only  complex  ideas  of 
relation  can  represent.   The  unconscious  device  which  covered 
this  incoDBJstency  lay,  we  found,*  in  the  conversion  of  the 
mere  feeling  of  touch  into  the  touch  of  a  body,  and  thus  into 
an  experience  of  solidity.     By  this  conversion,  since  solidity 
according  to  Locke's  account  carries  with  it  all  the  primary 
qoalitiee,  these  U)0  become  data  of  sensation,  while  yet,  by 
the  retention  of  the  opposition  between  them  and  ideas,  the 
advantage  is  gained  of  apparently  avoiding  that  identification 
of  what  is  real  with  simple  feeling,  which  science  and  common 
Bense  aUke  repel. 

229.  Hume  makes  a  show  of  getting  rid  of  this  see-saw.  i 
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Iii»k:Lul  of  assuming  at  oitce  tho  I'enUty  of  sensation  on  t2i0 
strengtli  of  its  relation  to  the  priiaaj-y  qualities  and  tbe  reality 
of  these  oa  the  strength  of  their  being  given  in  tactual  experi- 
uitce,  he  pronounces  sensations  alone  the  real,  to  whicli  tbv 
primary  qualities  must  be  reduced,  if  they  are  not  to  disappear 
altogeUier.  '  If  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  and  smells  be  merely 
perceptions,  nothing  we  can  conceive  is  possessed  of  a  real, 
continued,  and  independent  existence '  (51-i).  That  they  ore 
perceptions  ia  of  course  undoubted.  Thii  question  is,  whL'tlier 
there  is  a  real  something  beside  and  beyond  them,  con- 
trast with  which  is  implied  in  speaking  of  them  as  '  mereti/ 
perceptions.'  The  supposed  qualities  of  such  a  real  are 
'  motion,  extension,  and  solidity '  (Hud,).  To  modes  of  these 
tiie  other  primary  qualities  enumerated  by  Locke  are  redu- 
cible; and  of  these  again  motion  and  extension,  according 
to  Locke's  account  no  less  than  Hnme's  own,  presuppost> 
solidity.  What  then  do  we  assert  of  the  real,  in  contrast 
with  which  we  talk  of  perception,  as  mere  perception,  when 
we  say  that  it  is  solid?  'In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  solidity 
we  must  conceive  two  bodies  pressing  on  each  other  without 

any  penetration Now,  what  idea  do  we  form 

of  these  bodies  9 To  say  that  we  conceive  them 

:ifl  solid  ia  to  run  on  ad  infinitum.  To  afBrm  that  we  paint 
them  out  to  ourselves  as  extended,  either  resolves  them  all 
into  a  false  idea  or  returns  in  a  circle ;  extension  must  neces- 
sarily be  cfinceived  either  as  aoloured,  which  is  a  false  idea,' 
or  as  solid,  which  brings  us  back  to  the  first  question.'  Of 
solidity,  then,  the  ultimate  determination  of  the  supposed 
real,  there  is  '  no  idea  to  be  formed '  apart  from  those  per- 
ceptions to  which,  as  independent  of  our  senses,  it  is  opposed. 
•After  exclnsion  of  colours,  sounds,  heat  and  cold  from  the 
rank  of  external  existences,  there  remains  nothing  which  can 
afibrd  us  a  just  and  consistent  idea  of  body.' 

230.  Our  examination  of  liocke  has  shown  ua  how  it  is 
that  his  interpretation  of  ideas  by  reference  to  body  ia  fairly 
open  to  this  attack.  It  ia  so  because,  in  thus  interpreting 
them,  he  did  not  know  what  be  was  really  about.  He  thought 
he  W!i3  explaining  ideas  of  sense  according  to  the  only  method 
of  explanation  which  he  recognises — the  method  of  resolving 


'  Afnlie  idea,'  that  is,  arconliitg  to       s  secondarT  qoality.  not  reeitnMing  IJM'u 
iltB-trino  Uml  Mtcnrion  is  b  primary       qunllly  as  it  is  in  tho  thing.  * 

lily,  while  colour  U  onlj  an  ido-i  of 
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complex  iuto  aimplu  ideas,  and  of  '  sendiug  a  man  to  His 
seuses'  for  a  knowledge  of  the  simple.  In  fAct,  however, 
Tvfaen  he  explained  ideas  of  sense  as  derived  from  the  qualities 
of  body,  he  was  eiplainiag  simple  ideas  by  reference  to  that 
which,  according  to  bia  own  showing,  is  a  complex  idea.  To 
say  that,  as  Locke  understood  the  derivatioQ  in  question,  the 
primary  qualities  arc  an  amav  r/aviatoit  to  the  ideas  of  secon- 
dary qualities,  but  not  an  diTiov  yvataetm — that  without  our 
having  ideas  of  them  they  cause  those  ideas  of  sense  from 
which  afterwards  our  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  are  formed 
■ — is  to  suppose  an  order  of  i-eality  other  than  the  order  of  our 
seusitire  experience,  and  thus  to  contradict  Locke's  funda- 
mental docti'ine  that  the  genesis  of  ideas  is  to  be  found  by 
observing  their  succession  in  '  our  own  breiists.'  It  is  not 
thus  that  Locke  himself  escapes  the  difficulty.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  supposes  our  ideaj^  of  sense  to  be  from  the  beginning 
idea«  of  the  qualities  of  bodies, and  virtually  justifies  the  suppo- 
sition by  sending  the  reader  to  his  sense  of  touch  for  that  idea 
of  solidity  in  which,  as  he  defines  it,  all  the  primary  qualities 
are  involved.  That  the  sense  in  question  does  not  really  yield 
the  idea  is  what  Hume  points  out  when  he  says  that,  'though 
bodies  are  felt  by  means  of  tljeir  solidity,  yet  the  feeling  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  solidity,  nor  have  they  the 
least  resemblance  to  eaeh  other.'  In  other  words,  having 
come  to  suppose  that  there  are  solid  bodies,  we  explain  our 
feeling  as  due  to  their  solidity ;  but  we  may  not  at  once 
interpret  feeling  as  the  result  of  -solidity,  and  ti'eut  solidity 
as  itself  a  feeling.  It  was  by  allowing  himself  so  to  treat  it 
that  Locke  disguised  from  himself  the  objection  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  feeling.  Hume  tears  off  the  disguise,  and  in 
effect  gives  him  the  choice  of  being  convicted  either  of 
reasoning  in  a  circle  or  of  explaining  the  simple  idea  by 
reference  to  the  Qomplex.  The  solidity,  which  is  to  explain 
feeling,  can  itself  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  body.  If 
Ijody  is  only  a  complex  of  ideas  of  sense,  in  referring  tactual 
feeling  to  it  we  are  explaining  a  fiimple  idea  by  reference  to 
iponnd  one.  If  it  is  not,  how  is  it  to  be  defined  except 
in  the  '  circular '  way,  which  Locke  in  fact  adopts  when  he 
makes  body  a  *  texture  of  solid  parts  *  and  solidity  a  relation 
of  bodies?' 

'  Seo  abnve,  pimgnirli  101- 
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231.  This  'vicious  circle'  was  nothinjj  of  which  Loclce 
need  have  been  ashamed,  if  oulj  he  had  anderstood  aud 
avowed  its  neceesit/.  Body  is  to  solidity  and  to  the  primary 
qnalitips  in  general  simply  as  a  BubstHJice  to  the  relatioDs 
that  determine  it ;  and  the  '  circle '  in  question  merely  repre- 
sents the  logical  impossibility  of  defining  a  Bobstajice  except 
by  relations,  and  of  defining  these  relations  without  preaup- 
posing  a  substance.  It  was  only  Locke's  confusion  of  tbe 
order  of  logical  correlation  with  the  sequence  of  feelings  in 
time,  that  laid  Tiim  open  to  the  charge  of  making  body  and 
the  ideas  of  primary  qnalities,  and  again  the  latter  ideas  and 
those  of  Becond.ory  qaalitit  s,  at  once  precede  and  follow  each 
other.  To  avoid  this  confusion  by  recognising  the  logical 
order — the  order  of  intellectual  '  fictions ' — as  that  apart 
fi-om  which  the  sequence  of  feelings  would  be  no  order  of 
knowable  reality  at  all,  would  be  of  course  impossible  for  one 
who  took  Locke's  antithesis  of  thought  and  fact  for  granted. 
The  time  for  that  was  not  yet.  A  way  of  escape  had  first 
to  be  sought  in  a  more  strict  adherence  to  Locke's  identifi- 
cation of  the  sequence  of  feelings  with  the  order  of  reality. 
Hence  Hume's  attempt,  reversing  Locke's  derivation  of 
ideas  of  sense  from  primary  qualities  of  body,  to  derive  what 
with  Locke  had  been  primary  qn&litdes,  as  compound  im- 
pressions of  sense,  from  simple  impressions  and  to  reduce  body 
itself  to  a  name  not  for  any  'just  and  consistent  idea,'  but 
for  a  '  propensity  to  feign,'  the  gradual  product  of  custom  and 
imagination.  The  question  by  which  the  value  of  such  deri- 
vation and  redaction  is  to  be  tried  is  oar  old  one,  whether  it 
is  not  a  tacit  conversion  of  the  supposed  original  impressiona 
into  qualities  of  body  that  alone  makes  them  seem  to  yield 
the  result  required  of  them.  If  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 
*  Treatise  on  Human  Xature,'  with  its  elimination  of  the 
idea  of  body,  had  come  before  the  second,  would  not  the 
plansibihty  of  the  account  of  mathematical  ideas  ooiitained 
in  the  latter  have  disappeared '?  And  conversely,  if  these 
ideas  had  been  reduced  to  that  which  upon  elimination  of 
the  idea  of  body  they  properly  become,  would  not  that '  pro- 
pensity to  feign,'  which  is  to  take  the  pUfe  of  the  excluded 
idea,  be  itself  nnaccoantable  ? 

232.  '  After  exclosiMi  of  colours,  sounds,  heat  and  cold, 
from  the  Tank  of  extmial  existences,  tben>  mnaitis  nothing 
which  can  afford  as  n  jost  and  consistent  idea  of  bodjr.* 
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Now,  no  one  can  '  exclude  tliem  from  the  rank  of  external 
exUtences '  more  decisively  than  Hume.  They  are  impres- 
sions, and  'all  impressions  are  internal  and  perishing  ex- 
istences, and  appear  as  such.'  Nor  does  he  shirk  the  conse- 
quence, that  we  have  no  'just  and  consistent  idea  of  body.' 
It  is  true  that  we  cannot  avoid  a  '  belief  in  its  existence ' — 
a.  belief  which  according  to  Hume  consists  in  the  supposition 
of 'a  continued  existence  of  objects  when  they  no  longer 
appear  to  the  senses,  and  of  their  existence  as  distinct  from 
the  mind  and  perceptions ; '  in  other  words,  aa  '  external  to 
and  independent  of  us.'  This  belief,  however,  as  lie  shows, 
is  not  piven  by  the  senses.  That  we  should  feel  the  existence 
of  an  object  to  be  continued  when  we  no  longer  feel  it,  is  a. 
contradiction  in  terms ;  nor  is  it  less  so,  that  we  should  feel 
it  to  be  distinct  from  the  feeling.  We  cannot,  then,  have  an 
impression  of  body ;  and,  since  we  cannot  have  an  idea  which 
does  not  correspond  to  an  impression  or  collection  of  impres- 
sions, it  follows  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  it.  How  the 'belief 
in  its  existence '  is  accounted  for  by  Hume  in  the  absence  of 
any  idea  of  it,  is  a  question  to  be  considered  later.'  Our 
present  concern  is  to  know  wbefher  the  idea  of  extension 
can  hold  its  ground  when  the  idea  of  body  is  excluded. 

233.  'The  first  notion  of  space  and  extension,'  he  says, 

'  is  derived  solely  from  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling :  nor 

is  there  anything  but  what  is  coloured  or  tangible  that  has 

parts  disposed  after  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  idea.' 

Now,  there  may  be  a  meaning  of  '  derivation,'  according  to 

I  which  no  one  would  care  to  dispute  the  first  clause  of  this 

sentence.     Those  who  hold  that  realty,  i.e.  /or  a  conncinv-meas 

I    to  vsh-teh   the  digiinction  heltreen  real  and  unreal  is  posaibte, 

I  there   is    no   feeling    except    such    as    is    determined    by 

[  thought,  are  yet  far  from  holding  that  the  determination  is 

I  arbitrary ;  that  any  and  every  feeling  is  potentially  any  and 

I  every  conception.     Of  the  feelings  to  which  the  visual  and 

tactual  nerves  are  organic,  as  they  would  be  for  a  merely  feel- 

I  ing  coDsciousness,  notliing,  they  hold,  ciin  be  said ;  in  that 

BCnse  they  are  an  aivnpov ;  but  for  the  thinking  conscious- 

I  ne&s,  or  (which  is  the  same]  as  they  really  are,  these  feelings 

[  do,  while  those  to  which  other  nerves  are  organic  do  not, 

I  form  the  specific  possibility  of  the  conception  of  space.     Ac 
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cording  to  thU  meaning  of  the  words,  aO  roost  ftdmit  thai 
'  the  fint  notion  of  ejimee  and  ext«n5ion  is  derived  from  the 
senses  of  sight  and  feeling;*  though  it  does  not  follow  that 
a  repeated  or  continaed  sctivity  of  either  sense  ia  oeoeasarf 
to  the  continned  presence  of  the  notion.  With  Home,  bow- 
ever,  the  derivation  spoken  of  most  mean  that  the  notion  of 
space  is,  to  begin  with,  simplj  &  risnal  or  tactnal  fedinc, 
and  that  sach  it  remains,  tfaoagh  with  indefinite  abatement 
and  revival  in  the  liveliness  of  the  feeling,  according  to  the 
amonnt  of  which  it  ta  called  *  impression '  or  *  idea.*  If  we 
supposed  him  to  mean,  not  that  the  notion  of  space  was 
either  a  risnal  or  tactual  feeling  indifferently,  bat  that  it  was 
a  compoand  result  of  both,'  we  Blionld  merely  have  to  meet  a 
further  difficnlty  as  to  the  possibility  of  snch  composition  of 
feelings  when  their  inward  synthesis  in  a  soni,  and  the  oat- 
ward  in  a  body,  have  been  alike  exclnded.  In  the  next  clanse 
of  the  sentence,  however,  we  find  that  for  visnal  and  ta^taal 
feelings  there  are  quietly  eubstitnted  'coloured  and  tangible 
objects,  having  parts  eo  disposed  as  to  convey  the  idea  of 
exbejifiion.'  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  latter  clanae  that  the 
uncritical  reader  interprets  the  former.  He  reads  back  the 
plausibility  of  the  one  into  the  other,  and,  having  done  bo, 
finds  the  whole  plausible.  Now  this  plausibility  of  the  latter 
clause  arises  from  its  implying  a  three-fold  distinction — a 
distinction  of  colour  or  tangibility  on  the  one  aide  from  the 
disposition  of  the  parts  on  the  other;  a  distinction  of  the 
colour,  tangibility  and  disposition  of  parts  alike  from  an 
object  to  which  they  belong ;  and  a  distinction  of  this  object 
from  the  idea  that  it  conveys.  In  other  words,  it  supposes 
a  negative  answer  to  the  three  following  questions :— Is  the 
idea  of  extension  the  same  as  tbat  of  colour  or  tangibility  ? 
Is  it  possible  without  reference  to  something  other  than  a 
possible  impression?  Is  the  idea  of  extension  itself  ex- 
tended P  Yet  to  the  two  latter  questions,  according  to 
Hume's  express  statements,  the  answer  must  be  affirmative ; 
nor  can  he  avoid  the  affirmative  answer  to  the  first,  to  which 
he  would  properly  be  brought,  except  by  equivocation, 

234.  The  pieces  justifica fives  for  this  assertion  are  not 
far  to  seek.  Some  of  them  have  been  adduced  already.  The 
idea  of  space,  like  every  other  idea,  must  be  a  '  copy  of  an 
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impresaioQ.' '  To  apeak  of  a  feeling  in  its  fainter  stage  oa  an 
"  image '  of  what  it  was  in  its  livelier  stage  may,  indeed,  seem 
a  carious  use  of  terms;  but  in  this  sense  only,  according  to 
Hume's  strict  doctrine,  can  the  idea  of  space  be  spoken  of 
as  an  '  image '  of  anything  at  all.  The  impression  from 
which  it  is  derived,  i.e.  the  feeling  at  its  liveliest,  cannot 
properly  be  so  spoken  of,  for  '  no  impression  is  presented  by 
the  senses  as  the  ima^e  of  anything  distinct,  or  external,  or 
independent.'*  If  no  impression  is  so  presented,  neither  can 
any  idea,  which  copies  the  impression,  be  so.  It  can  involve  no 
reference  to  anj-thing  which  does  not  come  and  go  with  the 
impression.  Accordingly  no  distinction  is  possible  between 
space  on  the  one  hand,  and  either  the  impression  or  idea  of 
it  on  the  other.  All  impressions  and  ideas  that  can  be  said 
to  be  of  extension  must  be  themselves  extended ;  and  con- 
versely, as  Hnme  puts  it,  'all  the  qualities  of  extension  are 
qualities  of  a  perception.'  It  should  follow  that  space  is 
either  a  colonr  or  feeling  of  touch.  In  the  terms  which 
Hame  himself  uses  with  reference  to  '  substance,'  '  if  it  he 
perceived  by  the  eyes,  it  must  be  colour ;  if  by  the  ears,  a 
Bound;  and  so  on,  of  the  other  senses.'  As  he  expressly 
tells  na  that  it  is  '  perceived  by  the  eyes,'  the  conclusiott  is 
inevitable. 

235.  Hume  does  not  attempt  to  reject  the  conclusion  di- 
rectly. He  had  too  much  eye  to  the  appearance  of  con- 
sistency for  that.  But,  in  professing  to  admit  it,  he  wholly 
alters  its  significance.  The  passage  in  question  must  be 
quoted  at  length.  '  The  table,  which  just  now  appears  to 
ine,  is  only  a  perception,  and  all  its  qualities  are  qualities  of  a 
perception.  Now,  the  most  obvious  of  all  its  qualities  is 
extension.  The  perception  consist-s  of  parts.  These  parts 
are  bo  sitoated  as  to  afford  ua  the  notion  of  distance  and 
contiguity,  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  The  termina- 
tion of  these  three  dimensions  is  what  we  call  figure.  The 
(iguro  is  moveable,  separable,  and  divisible.  Mobility  and 
sepa.rability  are  the  distinguishing  properties  of  extended 
objects.  And,  to  cut  short  all  disputes,  the  very  idea  of 
extension  is  copied  from  nothing  but  an  impression,  and  con- 
sequently must  perfectly  agree  to  it.  To  say  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension agrees  to  anything  is  to  say  it  is  extended."  Thus 
*  there  are  impressions  and  ideas  that  are  really  extended.'* 

'  r.  310.  '  P.  4;B.  '  P.  623. 
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■der  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  thia  passage  ii 
eesentjal  to  bear  in  mind  tliat  Unme,  eo  far  as  the  usage*  of 
langnage  would  allow  him,  ignores  all  such  differences  ia 
modes  of  conscioaaness  as  the  GermanE  indicate  by  the  dis- 
tinction between  '  Empfindung '  and  '  Vor^tellong,'  and  by 
that  between 'Anschaunng'  and  'Begriff;'  or,  more  properly, 
that  he  expressly  tnei^es  them  in  a  mode  of  consoionsness 
for  which,  according  to  the  most  consistent  acconnt  that  can 
L  be  gathered  from  him,  the  most  natural  term  would  be 
■  ■  feeling.''  It  is  true  that  Hume  himself,  admitting  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  degree  of  vivacity  with  which  this  conscioas- 
neas  is  at  different  times  presented,  inclines  to  restrict  the 
term  '  feelinp '  to  its  more  vivaciona  stage,  and  to  use  '  per- 
ception '  as  the  more  general  term,  applicable  whatever  the 
degree  of  vivacity  may  be.*  We  must  not  allow  him,  how- 
ever, in  using  this  term  to  gain  tbe  advantage  of  a  meaning 
which  popular  theory  does,  but  his  does  not,  attach  to  it. 
'  Perception '  with  ]iim  covers  '  idea '  as  well  as  *  impression  ; ' 
but  nothing  can  be  said  of  idea  that  cannot  be  said  of  imprea- 
Bion,  save  that  it  is  less  lively,  nor  of  impression  that  cannot 
be  said  of  idea,  save  that  it  is  more  so.  It  is  this  explicit 
reduction  of  all  consciousness  virtually,  if  not  in  name,  to 
feeling  that  brings  to  the  surface  the  difficulties  latent  in 
Locke's  '  idealism.'  These  we  have  already  traced  at  large ; 
but  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  question,How  can  feelings, 
aa  '  particular  in  time '  or  (which  is  the  same)  in  '  perpetual 
flux,'  constitute  or  represent  a.  world  of  permanent  relations  ?* 
Tbe  difficulty  becomes  more  obvious,  though  not  more  real, 
when  the  relations  in  question  are  not  merely  themselves 
permanent,  like  those  between  natural  phenomena,  but  are 
'  relations  between  permanent  parts,'  like  those  of  space.  It 
ia  for  this  reason  that  its  doctrine  about  geometry  has  alwaya 
been  found  the  most  easily  assailable  point  of  the  '  senaa- 
tional '  philosophy.  Locke  distinguishes  the  ideas  of  space 
and  of  duration  as  got,  the  one  'from  the  permanent  parts  of 
space,'  the  other  '  from  the  fleeting  and  perpetually  perishing 
l)arts  of  succession,'*  He  afterwards  pri>fera  the  term  '  expau- 

■  Ai  impljiug  DO  distinclion  fTOtn.  oi       ceivp.'     P.  371, 

roforenco  tu,  a  Ihing  cnuBing  and  a  nib.  '  When  I  shut  my  p^ca  and  think  nf 

i«ct  exparieodng  it.    See  B,la>ra,  pnn-  mj  rhnntlGr,  the  idms  1  funn  uv  eincn, 
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■ioQ  *  to  space,  as  the  opposite  of  duration,  because  it  brings 
out  more  clearly  the  distinction  of  a  relation  between  perma- 
nent parts  from  that  between  '  fleeting  successive  parts  which 
never  exist  together.'  How,  then,  can  a  consciousnesB  con- 
sisting simply  of  'fleeting  successive  parts'  either  be  or 
represent  that  of  which  the  differentia  is  that  its  paxts  are 
peruianent  and  co-exist  9 

237.  If  this  crux  had  been  fairly  faced  by  Hume,  he  must 
have  seen  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  consistently 
deal  with  it  was  by  radically  altering,  with  whatever  conse- 
quence to  the  sciences,  Locke's  account  of  space.  As  it  was, 
he  did  not  face  it,  but — whether  intentionally  or  only  in  effect 
— disguised  it  by  availing  himself  of  the  received  usages  of 
langua^,  which  roughly  represent  a  theory  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  his  own,  to  cover  the  incompatibility  between  the 
established  view  of  the  nature  of  space,  and  his  own  reduction 
of  it  to  feeling.  A  very  little  examination  of  the  passage, 
quoted  at  large  above,  will  show  that  while  in  it  a  profession 
is  made  of  identifying  extension  and  a  certa,in  sort  of  per- 
ception with  each  other,  its  efl^eet  is  not  really  to  reduce  ex- 
tension to  such  a  perception  as  Hume  elsewhere  explains  all 
perceptions  to  be,  but  to  transfer  the  recognised  properties  of 
extension  which  with  such  reduction  would  disappear,  to  some- 
thing which  for  the  time  he  chooses  to  reckon  a  perception, 
but  which  he  can  only  so  reckon  at  the  cost  of  contradicting 
bis  whole  method  of  dealing  witb  the  ideas  of  God,  the  soul, 
and  the  world.  The  passage,  in  fact,  is  merely  one  sample 
of  the  continued  shuffle  by  which  Hume  on  the  one  hand 
ascribes  to  feeling  that  intelligible  content  which  it  only  de- 
rives from  relation  to  objects  of  thought,  and  on  the  other 
disposes  of  these  objects  because  they  are  not  feelings. 

23H.  '  The  table,  which  just  now  appears  to  me,  is  only  a 
perception,  and  all  its  qualities  are  qualities  of  a  perception. 
Now,  the  most  obvious  of  all  its  qualities  is  extension.  The 
perception  consists  of  parts.  These  parts  are  so  situated  as 
to  afford  us  the  notion  of  distance  and  contiguity,  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,'  &c.,  &c.  If,  now,  throughout  this 
statement  (as  according  to  Hume's  doctrine  we  are  entitled 
to  do)  we  write /eeh'ngi  for  '  perception  '  and  '  notion,'  it  will 
appear  that  this  table  is  a  feeling,  which  has  another  feeling, 
called  extension,  as  one  of  its  qualities;  and  that  this  latter 
feeling  consists  of  parts.     These,  in  turn,  must  be  themselves 
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feelings,  since  the  piirts  of  which  a  perception  consists  most  be 
themselves  perceived,  and,  being  perceived,  mnst,  according  to 
Hume,  be  themselves  perceptions  which  =  feelings.  The»e 
feelings,  again,  afford  ua  other  feelings  of  certain  relations 
— distance  and  contiguity,  &c. — feelings  which,  as  Hume's 
doctrine  allows  of  Jio  distinction  between  the  feeling  and  that 
of  which  it  13  the  feeling,  must  be  themselves  relations.  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  a  feeling  may  have  another  feeling  as  one 
of  its  qualities ;  that  the  feeling,  which  is  thus  a  quality,  faiu 
other  feelings  as  its  co-existent  parts ;  and  that  the  feelings 
which  are  parts  '  afford  ns '  other  feelings  which  are  rula- 
tioDS.  Is  that  sense  or  nonsense? 
niiko  239.  To  this  a  follower  of  Hume,  if  he  could  be  brought 

'°^^  to  admit  the  legitimacy  of  depriving  his  master  of  the  benefit 
t'tafca  of  synonyniB,  might  probably  reply,  that  the  apparent  non- 
pui^oeption  gpjjae  only  arises  from  onr  being  unaccustomed  to  such  use 
eived  of  the  term  *  feeling ;'  that  the  table  is  a  '  bundle  of  feelings,' 
"""&  actual  and  possible.,  of  which  the  actual  one  of  sight  snggest^ 
a  lively  expectation,  easily  confused  with  the  presence,  of  the 
others  belonging  to  the  other  senses ;  that  any  one  of  these 
may  be  considered  a  quality  of  the  total  impression  formed 
by  all ;  that  the  feeling  thus  considered,  if  it  happens  to  be 
visual,  may  not  improperly  be  said  to  consistof  other  feelings, 
as  a  whole  consists  of  parts,  since  it  is  the  result  of  impre»- 
siona  on  different  parts  of  the  retina,  and  from  a  different 
point  of  view  even  itself  to  be  the  relation  between  the  parts, 
just  as  naturally  as  a  mutual  feeling  of  friendship  may  be  said 
either  to  consist  of  the  loves  of  the  two  parties  to  the  friend- 
ship, or  to  constitute  the  relation  between  them.  Such 
languagerepresents  those  modem  adaptations  of  Hume,  which 
retain  his  identification  of  the  real  with  the  felt  but  ignore 
his  restrictions  on  the  felt.  Undoubtedly,  if  Hume  allowed 
us  to  drop  the  distinction  between  feeling  as  it  might  be  for 
a  merely  feeling  consciousness,  and  feeling  as  it  is  for  a 
tbinldng  consciousness,  the  objection  to  his  speaking  of  feel- 
ing in  those  terms,  in  which  it  must  be  spoken  of  if  extension 
is  to  be  a  feeling,  would  disappear;  but  so,  likewise,  would 
the  objection  to  speaking  of  thought  as  constitutive  of  reality. 
To  appreciate  his  view  we  must  take  feeling  not  as  we  really 
know  it — for  we  cannot  know  it  except  under  those  conditions 
of  self-consciousness,  the  logical  categories,  which  in  his 
attempt  to  get  at  feeling,  pure  and  simple,  Hume  is  consistent 
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enoagh  to  eiclude — but  as  it  becomes  upon  excluBion  of  all 
determinatioa  bj  objects  which  Hume  reckons  fictitious. 
ItVliat  it  would  tJiua  become  positively  we  of  course  cannot 
Bay,  for  of  the  unluiowable  nothing  can  be  said ;  but  we  can 
decide  negatively  what  it  cannot  be.  Can  that  in  any  case  be 
said  of  it,  which  must  be  said  of  it  if  a  feeling  may  l>e  ex- 
truded, and  if  extension  is  a  feeling  9  Can  it  be  such  a  quality 
of  an  object,  so  consisting  of  parts,  and  such  a  relation,  as  we 
have  found  tbat  Hume  takes  it  to  be  in  his  account  of  the 
perception  of  this  table  ? 

240.  After  having  taken  leave  throughout  the  earlier  ^ 
part  of  the  '  Treatise  on  Human  Nature '  to  apeak  in  the  ^ 
ordinary  way  of  objects  and  their  qualities — and  otherwise  H 
of  course  he  could  not  have  spoken  at  all — in  the  fourth  f 
book  he  seems  for  the  first  time  to  become  aware  that  his 
doctrine  did  not  authorise  such  language.  To  perceive 
qualities  of  an  object  ia  to  be  conscious  of  relation  between 
a  subject  and  object,  of  which  neither  perishes  with  the 
moment  of  perception.  Sach  consciousness  is  self-con- 
Bciousness,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  natural  obsei-v 
able  event,  since  it  is  consciousness  of  that  of  which  we 
cannot  say  'l^o,  here,'  or  'Lo,  there,'  '  it  ia  now  but  was  not 
then,'  or  '  it  was  then  but  is  not  now,'  It  is  therefore 
Bomething  which  the  apirit  of  the  Lockeian  philosophy 
cannot  assimilate,  and  which  Hume,  as  the  most  consistent 
exponent  of  that  spirit,  most  consistently  tried  to  get  rid  of. 
The  subject  as  self,  the  object  as  body,  he  professes  to  reduce 
to  figures  of  speech,  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  cer- 
tain 'propensities  to  feign  : '  nor  will  he  allow  that  any  im- 
prebsioa  or  idea  (and  impressions  and  ideas  with  him,  be 
it  remembered,  exhaust  our  consciousness)  carries  with  it 
s  reference  to  an  object  other  than  itself,  any  more  than  do 
pleasure  or  pain  to  which  '  in  their  nature  '  all  perceptions 
correspond.'  He  cannot,  indeed,  avoid  speaking  of  the  con- 
scioosaess  thus  reduced  to  the  level  of  simple  pain  and 
pleasure,  as  being  that  which  in  fact  it  can  only  be  when 
determined  by  relation  to   a  self-conscious  subject,  i.e.  aa 
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itaelf  an  object;  but  he  is  so  far  faiUiful  ia  his  attempt  to 
ftToid  such  deter  ID  ioation,  that  he  does  not  reckon  the  object 
more  permanent  than  the  impreasion.  It,  too,  b  a  '  perish- 
ine;  existence.'  As  the  impression  disappears  with  a  'turn 
of  the  eye  in  its  socket,'  so  does  the  object,  which  really  ia 
the  impreasion,  and  cannot  appear  other  than  it  is  any  more 
than  a  feeling  can  be  felt  to  be  what  it  ia  not.' 

241.  Such  being  the  only  possible  object,  how  can 
qualities  of  it  be  perceived  ?  We  cannot  here  find  refuge 
in  any  such  propensity  to  feign  aa  that  which,  according  to 
Hnme,  leads  us  to  '  endow  objects  with  a  continued  eiist- 
ence,  distinct  from  our  perceptions.'  If  such  propensities 
can  give  rise  to  impressions  at  all,  it  can  only  be  to  impre«- 
siona  of  reflection,  and  it  cannot  be  in  virtue  of  tbem  that 
estensiun,  an  impression  of  sensation,  is  given  as  a  qoalitj 
of  an  object.  Now  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  phrase 
'  qualities  of  an  object,'  it  implies  that  the  qualities  co-exbt 
with  each  other  and  the  object.  Feelings,  then,  which  are  felt 
&s  qualities  of  another  feeling  must  co-exist  with,  i.e.  (accord- 
ing to  Hume)  be  felt  at  the  same  time  as,  it  and  each  other. 
Thus,  if  an  impression  of  sight  be  the  supposed  object,  no 
feeUng  that  occurs  after  this  impression  has  disappeared  can 
be  a  quality  of  it.  Accordingly,  when  Hume  speaks  of  ex- 
tension being  seen  as  one  of  the  qualities  of  this  table,  he  is 
only  entitled  to  mean  that  it  is  one  among  several  feelings, 
experienced  at  one  and  the  same  time,  which  together  con- 
etitnte  the  table.  Whatever  is  not  so  experienced,  whether 
extension  or  anything  else,  can  be  no  quality  of  that  *  per- 
ception.' How  much  of  the  perception,  then,  will  survire  ? 
Oin  any  feelings,  strictly  speaking,  be  cotemporaneous  ? 
Those  received  through  different  senses,  as  Hume  is  careful 
to  show,  may  be ;  «.<7.  the  smell,  taste,  and  colonr  of  a 
frait.*  In  regard  to  them,  therefore,  we  may  waive  the 
difficulty.  How  can  feelings  snecessive  to  each  other  be  yet 
co-existent  qualities  ?  but  only  to  find  oorwlves  in  another 
as  to  what  the  object  may  be  of  which  the  cotemporaneouB 
feelings  are  qualities.     It  cannot,  according  to  Home,  be 
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other  than  one  or  all  of  the  cotemporaneous  feelings.  Ib, 
then,  the  t&ete  of  an  apple  a  quality  of  its  (colour  or  of  its 
smell,  or  of  colour,  smell,  and  taste  put  together  ?  It  mil 
not  help  us  to  speak  of  the  several  feelings  as  quaUtiea  of 
the  '  total  impression ;'  for  the  '  total  impression '  either 
merely  means  the  several  feelings  put  together,  or  else 
covertly  implies  just  that  reference  to  an  object  other  than 
these,  which  Hume  expressly  excludes, 

242.  In  fact,  however,  when  he  speaks  of  the  feeling,  which 
is  called  extension,  as  a  quality  of  the  feeling,  which  is  called 
sight,  of  the  table,  he  has  not  even  the  excuse  that  he  might 
have  had  if  the  feelings  in  question,  being  of  different  senses, 
might  be  ootemporary.  According  to  him  they  are  feelings  of 
the  same  sense.  The  extension  of  the  table  he  took  to  be  a 
datnm  of  sight  just  as  properly  as  its  colour ;  yet  he  cannot 
call  it  the  same  as  colour,  but  only  '  a  quality  of  the  coloui-ed 
object.'  As  the  '  coloured  object,'  however,  apart  from  '  pro- 
pensities to  feign,'  can,  according  to  him,  be  no  other  than 
the  feeling  of  colour,  his  doctrine  can  only  mean  that,  colour 
and  extension  being  feelings  of  the  same  sense,  the  latter  is 
a  quality  of  the  iormer.  Is  this  any  more  possible  than 
that  red  shonld  be  a  quality  of  blue,  or  a  sour  taste  of  a 
bitter  one?  Must  not  the  two  feelings  be  successive,  how- 
ever closely  successive,  so  that  the  one  which  is  object  will 
have  disappeared  before  the  other,  which  is  to  be  its  quality, 
will  have  occurred  ?  ' 

243.  If  we  loot  to  the  detailed  account  which  Hume  gives 
of  the  relation  between  extension  and  colour,  we  find  that  he 
avoids  the  appearance  of  making  one  feeling  a  quality  of 
another,  by  iu  fact  substituting  for  colour  a  superficies  of 
coloured  points,  in  which  it  is  very  easy  to  find  extension  as 
a  quality  because  it  already  is  extension  as  an  object.  To 
speak  of  extension,  though  a  feeling,  as  made  up  of  parts  is 
just  as  legitimate  or  illegitimate  as  to  speak  of  the  feeling 
of  colour  being  made  up  of  coloured  points.  The  legitimacy 
of  this  once  admitted,  there  remains,  indeed,  a  logical  question 
as  to  how  it  is  that  a  quality  should  be  spoken  of  in  terms 
that  seem  proper  to  a  substance — as  is  done  when  it  is  said 

'  It  ihonli]  b«  needlnw  tn  point  out  tion  u  to  lis  rsUtian  to  laieh  fgelinga 
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U>  cousist  of  purts — and  jet,  again,  shoold  be  pronoanced  & 
relation  of  these  parta  ;  but  to  one  who  professed  to  mer^e 
oil  logical  diatiuctiuns  !□  the  indiiference  of  simple  feeling, 
such  a  question  could  have  no  recognised  meaning.  It  is, 
then,  upon  the  question  whether,  according  to  Hume's  doc- 
trine of  perception,  the  perception  of  an  object  made  up  of 
coloured  points  may  be  used  interchangeably  with  the  per- 
ception of  colour,  that  the  consistency  of  his  doctrine  of 
extension  must  finally  be  tried. 

244.  The  detailed  account  is  to  the  following  effect : — 
'  Upon  opening  my  eyes  and  turning  them  to  the  sorround- 
ing  objects,  I  perceive  many  Tisible  bodies  ;  and  upon  shut- 
ting them  again  and  considering  the  distance  betwixt  these 
bodies,  I  acquire  the  idea  of  extension.'  From  what  im- 
pression, Hume  proceeds  to  ask,  is  this  idea  derived?  '  In- 
ternal impressions '  being  excluded,  '  there  remain  nothing 
but  the  senses  which  can  convey  to  as  this  original  impres- 
sion.' .  .  .  '  The  table  before  me  is  alone  sufficient  by  ita 
view  to  give  me  the  idea  of  extension.  This  idea,  then,  is 
borrowed  from  and  represents  some  impression  which  this 
moment  appears  to  the  senses.  But  my  senses  convey  to  me 
only  the  impressions  of  coloured  points,  disposed  in  a  certain 
manner.  .  ,  .  We  may  conclude  that  the  idea  of  extension 
is  nothing  but  a  copy  of  these  coloured  point*  and  of  the 
manner  of  their  appearance.' ' 

2 15.  K  the  first  sentence  of  the  above  had  been  foond  by 
Hume  in  au  author  whom  he  was  criticising,  he  would 
scarcely  have  been  slow  to  pronounce  it  tautological.  As  it 
stands,  it  simply  tells  us  that  having  seen  things  extended  we 
consider  their  extension,  and  upon  considering  it  acquire  an 
idea  of  it.  It  is  a  fair  sample  enough  of  those  '  natural  his- 
tories '  of  the  soul  in  vogue  among  us,  which  by  the  help  of  a 
varied  nomenclature  seem  able  to  explain  a  supposed  later 
state  of  consciousness  as  the  result  of  a  supposed  earlier  one, 
because  the  terms  in  which  the  earlier  is  described  in  effect 
assume  the  later.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  it  ia  only  by 
a  misinterpretation  of  a  carelessly  written  8ent«nee  tbat 
Hume  can  be  represented  as  deriving  the  idea  of  extension 
from  the  consideration  of  distance ;  tbat.  as  the  sequel  shows, 
bv  rt'gnrded  the  '  consideration '  and  the  '  idea '  in  qoestioa 
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■8  equivalent,  and  derived  from  tbe  same  impression  of 
BBQse.  It  is  undoubtedly  upon  bis  account  of  this  impres- 
sion  that  his  doctrine  of  extension  depends.  It  is  described 
as  '  an  impression  of  coloured  points  disposed  in  a  certain 
manner.'  To  it  the  idea  of  extension  is  related  simply  aa  a 
copy ;  which,  we  have  seen,  properly  means  with  Hume,  aa 
a  feeling  in  a  lees  lively  stage  is  related  to  the  same  feeling 
in  a  more  lively  sti^e.  It  is  itself,  we  must  note,  the  ivipres- 
tion  of  extension;  and  it  is  an  impression  of  sense,  aboat 
■which,  accordingly,  no  further  question  can  properly  be  raised. 
Hume,  indeed,  allows  himself  to  speak  aa  if  it  were  incloded 
in  a  '  perception  of  visible  bodies '  other  than  itself ;  just  as 
in  the  passage  from  the  fourth  book  previously  examined,  he 
speaks  as  if  the  perception,  called  extension,  were  a  quality  of 
some  other  perception.  This  we  must  regard  as  an  exercise 
of  the  privilege  which  he  claims  of '  speaking  with  the  vulgar 
while  he  thought  with  tbe  learned ; '  since,  according  to  him, 
*  viaible  body,'  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  the  impression 
of  coloured  points,  is  properly  a  name  for  a  '  propensity  to 
feign  '  resulting  from  a  process  posterior  to  all  impressions 
of  sense.  The  question  remains  whether,  in  speaking  of  an 
impression  as  one  of  '  coloured  points  disposed  in  a  certain 
manner,'  he  is  not  introducing  a  '  fiction  of  thought '  into 
the  impression  just  as  much  as  in  calling  it  a  '  perception  of 
body.' 

246.  An  impression,  we  Imow,  can,  according  to  Hume,  The  j 
never  be  o/  an  object  in  the  sense  of  involving  a  reference  to  [^'^^ 
anything  other  than  itself.     Wben  one  is  said,  then,  to  he  i 
©^coloured  points,  &c.,  this  can  only  mean  that  itself  is,  or  ' 
consists  of,   such  points.     Thus    the    question  we   have    to  i 
answer  is  only  a  more  definite  form  of  the  one  previously  ' 
pat.  Can  a  feeling  consist  of  parts  ?     In  answering  it  we 
must  remember  that  tbe  parts,  here  supposed  to  be  coloured 
points,  must,  according  to  Hume's  doctrine,  be  themselves 
impreaaions  or  they  are  nothing.     Consistently  with  this  he 
epeaks  of  extension  as  'a  compound  impression,  consisting 
of  parts  or  lesser  impressions,  that  are  indivisible  to  the  eye 
or  feeling,  and  may  be  called  impressions  of  atoma  or  cor- 
puscles, endowed  with  colour  and  solidity.' '     Now,  unless 
we  suppose  that  a  multitude  of  feelings  of  one  and  the  same 
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sense  can  be  present  together,  these  'leaser  impression*' 
must  follow  each  other  and  precede  the  '  componnd  impreg- 
sion.'  That  is  to  say>  noue  of  the  parts  of  which  esteasion 
consists  will  be  in  existence  at  the  same  time,  and  all  will 
have  ceased  to  exist  before  extension  itself  comes  into  being. 
Can  wo,  then,  adopt  the  altematiye  supposition  that  a  molti- 
tude  of  feelings  of  one  and  the  same  sense  can  be  present 
together  ?  In  answering  this  question  according  to  Hume's 
premisses  we  may  not  help  ourselves  by  saying  that  in  a  case 
of  vision  there  really  are  impressions  on  difl'erent  parts  of 
the  retina.  To  say  that  it  really  is  so,  is  to  say  that  it  is  bo 
for  the  lliinking  consciousness — for  a  conacijusness  that 
distinguishes  between  what  it  feels  and  what  it  knows.  To 
a  man,  as  simply  seeing  and  while  he  sees,  his  sight  is  not 
an  impression  on  the  retina  at  all,  much  less  a  combination 
of  impressions  on  different  parts  of  the  retina.  It  is  so  for 
him  only  as  thinking  on  the  organs  of  his  sight ;  or,  if  we 
like,  as  'seeing'  them  in  another,  but  'seeing'  them  in  a 
way  determined  by  sundry  suppositions  (bodies,  rays,  and 
the  like)  which  are  not  feelings,  and  therefore  with  Home 
not  possible  '  perceptions,'  at  all.  But  it  is  the  impiee- 
sion  of  sight,  as  it  would  be  for  one  simply  seeing  and  while 
he  sees,  undetermined  by  reference  to  anything  other  than 
itself,  whetlier  subject  or  object — an  impression  as  it  would 
be  for  a  merely  feeling  consciousness  or  (in  Hume's  lan- 
guage) 'on  the  same  footing  with  pain  and  pleasure' — that 
we  have  to  do  with  when,  from  Hume's  point  of  riew,  we 
ask  whether  a  multitude  of  such  impressions  can  be  present 
at  once,  i.e.  as  one  impression. 

247.  K  this  question  had  been  brought  home  to  Hume, 
he  could  scarcely  have  avoided  the  admission  that  to  answer 
it  affirmatively  involved  just  as  much  of  a  contradiction  as 
'  that  which  he  recognises  between  the  '  interrupted '  and 
'  continuous '  existence  of  objects ; '  and  just  as  in  the  latter 
case  he  gets  over  the  contradiction  by  taking  the  inter- 
rupted existence,  because  the  datum  of  sense,  to  be  th<j 
reality,  and  the  continued  esistence  to  be  a  belief  resulting 
from  'propensities  to  feign,'  bo  in  the  case  before  us  he  must 
have  taken  the  multiplicity  of  succesaive  impressions  to  be 
the  reality,  and  their  co-existence  as  related  parts  to  be  a 
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figure  of  speeeL,  which  he  must  account  for  as  best  he  could. 
As  it  is.  he  ao  playa  fast  and  loose  with  the  meaning  of '  im- 
pression '  as  to  hide  the  contradiction  which  is  involved  in 
the  notion  of  a  '  compound  impreaaion '  if  impresaion  is  in- 
terpreted as  feeling — the  contradiction,  namely,  that  a  single 
feeling  should  be  felt  to  be  manifold — and  in  consequence  loses 
the  chance  of  being  brought  to  that  truer  interpretation  of  the 
compound  impression,  aa  the  thought  of  an  object  under  re- 
lations, which  a  more  honest  trial  of  its  redaction  to  feeling 
anight  have  shown  to  be  necessary.  To  convict  so  skilful  a 
writer  of  a  contradiction  in  terms  can  never  be  an  easy 
task.  He  does  not  in  so  many  words  tell  us  that  all  im- 
pressions of  sight  must  be  auccessire,  but  he  does  tell  ua 
that  'the  impressions  of  touch,'  which,  indifferently  with 
those  of  sight,  he  holds  to  constitute  the  compound  imprea- 
Bion  of  extension, '  change  every  moment  upon  ua,''  And 
in  the  immediate  sequel  of  the  passage  where  he  has  made 
out  extension  to  be  a  compound  of  co-existent  impressions, 
he  derives  the  idea  of  time  '  from  the  succession  of  our 
perceptions  of  every  kinJ,  ideas  as  well  aa  impressions,  and 
impressions  of  reflection  aa  well  as  of  sensation.'  The 
parts  of  time,  he  goes  on  to  say,  cannot  be  co-esistent ;  and, 
BiDce'time  itself  is  nothing  but  different  ideas  and  im- 
pressions succeeding  each  other,'  these  parts,  we  must  con- 
clude, are  those  '  perceptions  of  every  kind  '  from  which 
the  idea  of  time  ia  derived.'  It  is  only,  in  fact,  by  availing 
bimaelf  of  the  distinction,  which  he  yet  expressly  rejects, 
between  the  impression  and  its  object,  that  he  disguises  the 
contradiction  in  terms  of  first  pronouncing  certain  impres- 
■iona,  as  part-s  of  space,  co-eiiatent,  and  then  pronouncing  all 
impressiona,  as  parts  of  time,  successive.  A  statement  that 
*as  from  the  coexistence  of  visual,  and  also  of  tactual,  per- 
ceptions we  receive  the  idea  of  extension,  so  from  the  suc- 
cession of  perceptions  of  every  kind  we  form  the  idea  of 
time,'  would  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  most  casual  reader; 
while  Heme's  version  of  the  same, — '  as  'tis  from  the  dispo- 
sitiiin  of  visible  and  tangible  object.s  we  receive  the  idea  of 
space,  so  from  the  snccession  of  ideas  and  impressions  we 
form  the  idea  of  time'* — has  the  full  ring  of  empirical 
nlausibility. 

'  P.  SIS.  '  Pp.  3i2,  .TI3,  •  r.  "12. 
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The  fact  248.  This  plausibility  depends  chiefly  on  our  readings  u 

mi'iiuTB  Hame'a  doctrine  a  physical  theory  which,  as  implying  a 
niU,  riotio  distinction  between  feeling  and  its  real  but  uiifelt  caase,  is 
[■c'm!""^  atrictly  incompatible  with  it.  Is  it  not  an  undoubted  fact, 
the  reader  aaka,  that  two  colonrs  may  combine  to  produce  a 
third  different  from  both — that  red  and  yellow,  for  instance, 
together  produce  orange?  Is  not  this  already  aa  in- 
stance of  a  compound  impression  ?  Why  may  not  a  like  com- 
position of  unextended  impressions  of  colour  constitnte  an 
impression  different  &om  any  one  of  the  component  impres- 
sions, viz.  extended  colour  ■>  A  moment's  consideration, 
however,  will  show  that  no  one  has  a  conscious  sensation  at 
once  of  red  and  yellow,  and  of  orange  aa  a  compound  of  the 
two.  The  elements  which  comhiue  to  produce  the  colour 
called  orange  are  not — as  they  ought  to  be  if  it  is  to  be  a 
case  of  compound  impression  in  Hume's  sense — feelings  of 
the  person  who  sees  the  orange  colour,  but  certain  known 
causes  of  feeling,  confused  in  language  with  the  feelings, 
which  separately  they  might  produce,  but  which  in  fact  they 
do  not  produce  when  they  combine  to  give  the  sensation  of 
orange ;  and  to  such  causes  of  feeling,  which  are  not  them- 
selves feelings,  Hume  properly  can  have  nothing  to  say. 
HowHume  249.  go  fat  we  have  been  considering  the  composition  of 
w!^q™  impressions  generally,  without  special  reference  to  extension. 
cf  idouii-  The  contradiction  pointed  out  arises  from  the  coufitsioQ 
■pncB  with  between  impressions  as  felt  and  impressions  as  thought  off 
colour,  between  feelings  as  they  are  in  themselves,  presented  suo- 
cessively  in  time,  and  feelings  as  determined  by  relation  to 
the  thinking  subject,  which  takes  them  out  of  the  flux  of  time 
and  converts  them  into  members  of  a  permanent  whole.  It 
is  in  this  form  that  the  confasion  is  most  apt  to  elude  us. 
When  the  conceived  object  is  one  of  which  the  qualities  can 
really  be  felt,  e.g.  colour,  we  readily  forget  that  a  felt  quality 
is  no  longer  simply  a  feeling.  But  the  case  is  diflerent  when 
the  object  is  one,  like  extension,  which  forces  on  us  the 
question  whether  its  qualities  can  be  felt,  or  presented  in 
feeling,  at  all.  A  compound  of  impressions  of  colour,  to 
adopt  Hume's  phraseology,  even  if  such  composition  were 
possible,  would  still  be  nothing  else  than  an  impression  of 
colour.  In  more  accurate  language,  the  conception,  which 
results  from  the  action  of  thought  upon  feelings  of  colour, 
can  only  be  a  conception  of  colour.     Is  extension,  then,  the 
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as  colour?     To   say  that  it  wos   would   imply   that 
_  '  )  a  science  of  colour ;  and  Hume,  though  ready 

*iKmgh  to  outrage '  Metaphysics  and  School  Divinity,'  always 
stops  reverently  short  of  direct  offence  to  the  mathematical 
Bciences.  As  has  been  said  above,  of  the  three  main  questions 
about  the  idea  of  extension  which  his  doctrine  raises — Is  it 
itself  extended  ?  Is  it  possible  without  reference  to  some- 
thing other  than  a  possible  impression  P  Is  it  the  same  as 
the  idea  of  colour  or  tangibility  P — the  last  is  the  only  one 
which  he  can  scarcely  even  profess  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive.' Even  when  he  baa  gone  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  parts 
of  a  perception,  a  sound  instinct  compels  liitn,  instead  of 
identifying  the  perception  directly  with  extension,  to  apeak 
of  it  as  '  affording  through  the  sitimtion  of  its  parts  the 
notion  of  extension,*  In  like  manner,  when  he  has  asserted 
extension  to  be  a  compound  of  impressions,  he  avoids  the 
proper  consequence  of  the  assertion  by  speaking  of  the  com- 
ponent impressions  as  those,  not  of  colour  but,  of  coloured 
points,  'atoms  or  corpuscles  endowed  with  colour  and 
solidity ; '  and,  o^ain,  does  not  call  extension  the  compound 
of  these  simply,  but  the  compound  of  them  as  '  disposed  in  a 
certain  manner.'  When  the  idea  which  is  a  copy  of  this 
impression  has  to  be  spoken  of,  the  expression  is  varied 
again.  It  is  an  '  idea  of  the  coloured  points  and  of  the  man- 
ner of  their  appearance,'  or  of  their  '  disposition.'  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts  having  been  thus  virtually  distinguished 
from  their  colour,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that,  finding  a 
likeness  in  the  disposition  of  points  under  every  unlikeness 
of  their  colour, '  we  omit  the  peculiarities  of  colour,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  found  an  abstract  idea  merely  on  that  disposi- 
tion of  points,  or  manner  of  appearance,  in  which  they 
agree.  Nay,  even  when  the  resemblance  is  carried  beyond 
the  objects  of  one  sense,  and  the  impressions  of  touch  are 
found  to  be  similar  to  those  of  sight  in  the  disjwsition  of 
their  parts,  this  does  not  hinder  tlie  abstract  idea  from 
representing  both  on  account  of  their  resemblance.'  * 

250.  If  words  have  any  meaning,  the  above  must  imply 
that  the  disposition  of  points  is  at  least  a  different  idea  from 
either  colour  or  tangibility,  however  impossible  it  maybe  for 
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■OB  to  experience  it  without  one  or  other  of  tlie  latter.  Nor' 
can  we  suppose  that  this  impression,  other  than  colour,  is  one 
that  first  results  from  the  composition  of  colours,  even  if  we 
admit  that  such  composition  could  yield  a  result  different 
from  colour.  According  to  Hume,  the  components  of  the 
compound  impression  are  already  impressions  of  colonrecl 
'points,  atoms,  or  corpuscles,' and  such  points  imply  just  that 
limitatioQ  by  mutual  extemalily,  which  ia  already  the  dispo- 
sition in  question.  Is  this  'disposition,'  then, an  impreaaiou 
of  sensation i'  If  so,  'through  which  of  the  senses  is  it 
received  ?  If  it  be  perceived  by  the  eyes  it  must  be  a  colour,' 
&c.  &c. ; '  but  from  colour,  the  impression  with  which  Hume 
would  have  identified  it  if  he  could,  he  yet  finds  himself  obliged 
virtually  to  distinguish  it.  It  is  a  relation,  and  not  even 
one  of  those  relations,  such  as  resemblance,  which  in  Hume's 
laugua^,  '  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  impressions  re- 
lated,'* may  plausibly  be  reckoned  to  be  themselves  impressions. 
The  '  disposition '  of  parts  and  their '  situation '  he  uses  inter- 
changeably, and  the  situation  of  impressions  he  expressly 
opposes  to  their  '  nature'* — that  nature  in  respect  of  which 
all  impressions,  call  them  what  we  like,  are  '  originally  on 
the  same  footing '  with  pain  and  pleaaiu-e.  Consistently 
with  this  he  pronounces  the  '  external  position  '  of  objects — 
their  position  as  bodies  external  to  each  other  and  to  our 
body — to  be  no  datum  of  sense,  no  impreaaion  or  idea,  at  all.* 
Our  belief  in  it  has  to  be  accounted  for  as  a  complex  result 
of  propensities  to  feign.'  How,  then,  can  there  be  an  impres- 
sion of  that  which  does  not  belong  to  the  nature  of  any 
impression  ?  What  difference  is  there  between  '  bodies  *  and 
'  corpuscles  endowed  with  colour  and  solidity,'  that  the 
outwardness  of  the  latter  to  each  other  ^also  called  theii 
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'  distance '  from  each  other ' — ahoald  be  an  irapreasion,  while 
it  ia  admitted  that  the  same  relatioa  between  'bodies'  cannot 
be  so? 

251.  To  have  plainly  admitted  that  it  was  not  an  impres- 
sion must  have  compelled  Hume  either  to  dtacai-d  the '  ab- 
stract idea '  with  which  geometry  deals,  or  to  admit  the 
pOBsibility  of  ideas  other  than  '  fainter  impressions,'  It  is  a 
principle  on  which  he  insists  with  much  emphasis  and  repe- 
tition, that  whatever  '  objects,' '  impressions,*  or  '  ideas '  are 
distinguishable  are  also  separable.*  Now  if  there  is  an 
ftbatract  idea  of  extension,  it  can  scarcely  be  other  than  dis- 
tiiigntsbablo,  and  consequently  (according  to  Hume's  account 
of  the  relation  of  idea  to  impression)  derived  from  a  dis- 
ttngoishable  and  therefore  separable  impression-  It  would 
wetn  then  that  Hume  cannot  escape  conviction  of  one  of  two 
incotisisteiicies ;  either  that  of  supposing  a  separate  impres- 
sion of  extension,  which  yet  is  not  of  the  nature  of  any 
usi^able  senaation ;  or  that  of  supposing  an  abstract  idea 
of  it  in  the  absence  of  any  such  impression.  We  shall  find 
that  he  does  not  directly  face  either  horn  of  the  dilemma, 
but  evades  both  of  them.  He  admits  that '  the  ideas  of  space 
and  time  are  no  separate  and  distinct  ideas,  but  merely  those 
of  the  manner  or  order  in  which  objects '   {ec.  impressions) 

•  exist.'*  In  the  Fourth  Book,  where  the  equivalence  of  im- 
pression to  feeling  is  more  consistently  carried  out,  the  fact 
that  what  is  commonly  reckoned  an  impression  is  really  a 
judgment  about  the  '  manner  of  existence,'  as  opposed  to  the 

*  nature,'  of  iiiipresaions.  is  taken  as  sufficient  proof  that  it  is 
BO  impression  at  all ;  anil  if  not  an  impression,  therefore  not 
an  idea.*  He  thus  involuntarily  recognized  the  true  differ- 
ent^ between  feeling  and  thought,  between  the  mere  occur- 
TCnce  of  feelings  and  the  presentation  of  that  occurrence  by 
Ihe  self-conscious  subject  to  itself;  and,  if  only  he  had 
known  what  he  was  about  in  the  recognition,  might  have 
anticipated  Kant's  distinction  between  the  matter  and  form 
of  sensation.  In  the  Second  Book,  however,  he  will  neither 
iSay  explicitly  that  space  is  an  impression  of  colour  or  a  com- 
pound of  colours — that  would  be  to  extinguish  geometry  ; 
nor  yet  that  it  is  impression  of  sense  separate  from  that  of 
lioiour— 'that  would  lay  him  open  to  the  retort  that  he  was 
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■peeffy  tbe  mok  tinoogb  wbidi  it  »  reeeind ;  he  diatiB- 
goiabcs  ii  from  a  mere  tmpif  ion  of  ogfat,  when  it  a  neeea- 
warj  to  BToid  its  nmple  identificadon  witb  colotir.  Bj 
•pMktng  of  it  as  '  the  maimer  in  wludi  ol^eets  exist ' — ao 
long  as  lie  is  oot  oonfronted  wHh  the  def'luatioos  at  Ute 
Focotii  Book  or  «itb  tbe  qaeatioD  hoir,  the  olgeeta  beiog  tm- 
premons,  tbeir  order  of  eziat«ice  can  be  at  onoe  thai  cf 
■oceeanoo  in  time  andof  oo-ezistence  in  space — lie  guns  Uie 
credit  fi>r  it  of  being  a  datom  of  right,  jet  ao  ta  distinci 
from  oolonr  a«  to  be  a  possible  '  foandation  for  an  abstract 
idea,'  representative  also  of  objects  not  eolaored  at  all  bat 
tangible.  At  tbe  same  time,  if  pressed  with  tbe  qoeetion 
bow  it  conld  be  an  imprpasion  of  sight  and  yet  not  inter- 
changeable with  colonr,  be  could  put  off  the  questioner  hy 
reminding  him  that  be  oerer  made  it  a  *  separate  or  distioct 
impression,  bat  one  of  the  matmer  in  vfaich  objects  exist.* 

252.  Disgnise  it  as  he  might,  howerer,  the  admission  that 
there  was  in  some  sense  an  abstract  idea  of  space,  wliii^  the 
existence  of  geometry  reqnired  of  him,  reall;  carried  wit^  it 
tbe  sdmissioD  either  of  a  distinct  impression  of  the  same,  or 
of  some  transmuting  process  br  which  the  idea  maj  become 
what  the  impression  is  not.  His  way  of  evading  this  conse- 
qnence  has  been  already  noticed  in  oar  examination  of  hia 
doctrine  of '  abstract  ideas  '  generaily,  thongh  withont  special 
reference  to  extension.'  It  consists  in  asserting  figure  and 
coloor  to  be  '  really,*  or  as  an  impression, '  the  same  and  in- 
distinguishable,'but  different  as  'relations  and  resemblaneee' 
of  the  impression  ;  in  other  words,  different  according  to  the 
'light  in  which  the  impreBsion  is  considered'  or  'the  aspect 
in  which  it  is  viewed.'  Of  these  '  separate  resemblances  and 
relations,'  however,  are  there  ideas  or  are  there  not?  If 
there  are  not,  they  are  according  to  Hume  nothing  of  which 
we  are  conscious  at  all ;  if  there  are,  there  must  be  distin- 
puishuhle,  and  therefore  separable,  impressions  corresponding. 
To  say  then  that  figure  and  colour  form  one  and  the  same 
indistinguishable  impression,  and  yet  that  they  consUttite 
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•  different  resemblances  and  relations/  without  such  expkua- 
tion  u  Home  cannot  consistently  give,  is  in  fH.ct  a  contradic- 
tion in  t«rms.  The  true  explanation  is  that  the  '  impreBaion ' 
has  a  different  meaning,  when  figure  and  colour  are  aaid  to 
be  inseparable  in  the  impression,  from  that  which  it  has 
when  spoken  of  as  a  subject  of  different  resemblances  and 
relations.  In  the  former  sense  it  is  the  feeling  pure  and 
timple— one  as  presented  singly  in  time,  after  another  and 
before  a  third.  In  this  sense  it  is  doubtless  insusceptible  of 
distinction  into  qualities  of  figure  and  colour,  because  (for 
rensons  already  stated)  it  can  have  no  qualities  at  all.  But 
the  *  simplicity  in  which  many  different  resemblances  and 
relations  may  be  contained '  is  quite  other  than  this  single- 
ness. It  is  the  unity  of  an  object  thought  of  under  manifold 
rehvtions — a  unity  of  which  Home,  reducing  all  conscious- 
ness U)  *  impression '  and  impression  t^  feeling,  has  no  con- 
sistent account  to  give.  Failing  anchan  account,  the  unity 
of  the  intelligible  object,  and  the  singleness  of  the  feeling  in 
time,  are  simply  confused  with  each  other.  It  is  only  an 
object  as  thonght  of,  not  a  feeling  as  felt,  that  can  properly 
be  said  to  hare  qualities  at  all ;  while  it  is  only  because  it  is 
■till  regarded  aa  a  feeling  that  qualities  of  it,  which  cannot 
be  referred  to  separate  impressions,  are  pronounced  the  samu 
and  indistinguishable.  If  the  idea  of  space  is  other  than  a 
feeling  grown  fainter,  the  sole  reason  for  regarding  it  as 
originally  an  impression  of  colour  disappears ;  if  it  is  such  a 
feeling,  it  cannot  contain  such  '  different  resemblances  and 
relations '  as  render  it  representative  of  objects  not  only 
colonred  in  every  possible  way,  but  not  coloured  at  all. 

2-53.  It  is  thus  by  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  differ-  y^  a- 
ence  between  feeling  and  conception  that  Hume  is  able,  »PP«»™* 
when  the  character  of  extension  as  an  intelligible  relation  b^monug 
is  ui^ed,  to  reply  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  feeling  of  '•^"B'da- 
colour ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  asked  how  there  then  the  rein- 
can  be  an  abstract  idea  of  it,  to  reply  that  this  does  not  tioo-of  s 
mean  a  separate  idea,  but  coloured  objects  considered  under  ^  ^f  j^'""^ 
a  certain  relation,  viz.  under  that  which  consists  in  the  *ec' 
disposition  of  their  parte.  The  most  effective  way  of  meet-  ; 
iug  him  on  bis  own  ground  ia  to  ask  him  how  it  is,  since 
'  consideration '  can  only  mean  a  succession  of  ideas,  and 
ideas  are  fainter  impressions,  that  extension,  being  one  and 
the  BHme  impresaioa  with  coIoTir,  can  by  any  '  conaiieT&tVou' 
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become  so  diffei'enfc  from  it  as  to  constitute  n  rest'iiiUance  to 
objects  that  are  not  colonrpd  at  all.  The  true  explanation, 
according  to  hia  own  terminology,  would  be  fiat  the  re- 
semblance between  the  while  globe  and  all  other  globes, 
being  a  resemblance  not  of  impressiona  but  of  such  relations 
between  impressions  as  do  not '  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
impressions '  related,  is  unaffected  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  colour  or  any  other  sensation.  Of  such  relations,  how- 
ever, there  can  properly,  if  ideas  are  fainter  impressions,  be 
no  ideas  at  all.  In  regard  to  those  of  cause  and  identity 
Hume  virtually  admits  this  ;  but  the  '  propensities  to  feign,' 
by  vrhicb  in  the  case  of  these  latter  relations  he  tries  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  theie  being  ideas  of  them, 
cannot  plausibly  be  applied  to  relations  in  space  and  time, 
of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  ideas  must  be  assumed  in  order  t» 
account  for  the  '  fictions  '  of  body  and  necessary  connexion. 
Since  tlien  they  cannot  be  derived  from  any  separate  im- 
pression without  the  introduction  in  effect  of  a  sixth  sense, 
and  since  all  constitutive  action  of  thought  as  distinct 
from  feeling  is  denied  by  Hume,  the  only  way  to  save  ap- 
pearances is  to  treat  the  order  in  which  a  multitude  of 
impressions  present  themselves  as  the  same  with  each  im- 
pression, even  though  immediately  afterwards  it  may  have  to 
be  confessed,  that  it  is  so  independent  of  the  nature  of  any  or 
all  of  the  impressions  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  an  abstract 
idea,  which  is  representative  of  other  impressions  having 
nothing  whatever  in  common  with  them  but  the  order  of 
appearance.  This  once  allowed^an  abstract  idea  having 
been  somehow  arrived  at  which  is  not  really  the  copy  of 
any  impression — it  is  easy  to  argue  back  from  the  abstract 
idea  to  an  impression,  and  because  there  is  an  idea  of  the 
composition  of  points  to  substitute  a  *  composition  of  coloured 
points '  for  colour  as  the  original  impression.  From  such 
impression,  being  already  exfeusion,  the  idea  of  extension 
can  undoubtedly  be  abstracted. 

254.  We  now  know  what  becomes  of  '  extended  matter ' 
when  the  doctrine,  which  has  only  to  be  stated  to  find  accept- 
■  anee,  that  we  cannot '  look  for  anything  anywhere  but  in  our 
ideas  ' — in  other  words  that  for  us  there  is  no  world  bnt 
consciousness — is  fairly  carried  out.  Its  position  must 
become  more  and  more  equivocal,  as  the  assumption,  that 
consciousness  reveals  to  us  an  alien  matter,  has  in  one  after 
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anofbcr  of  its  details  to  be  rejected,  tiiitil  a  pnncipk  of  ^H 

ajnthesis  within  consciousness  is  found  to  explain  it.     In  ^H 

default  of  this,  tbe  feeling  consciousness  lias  to  be  made  to  ^H 

take  its  place  as  best  it  may ;  which  means  that  what  is  ^H 

id  of  it  Bs  feeling  ha^  to  be  uusoid  of  it  as  extended,  and  ^H 

;«  vemd.     As  failing,  it  carries  no  reference  to  anything  ^H 

Other  than  itself,  to  an  object  of  which  it  is  a  quality ;  as  ^H 

vrtfnded,  it  is  a  qualified   object.      As  extended   again,  its  ^H 

qnalities  are  relations  of  coexistent  parts ;  as  feeling,  it  is  ^H 

an  unlimited  succession,  and  therefore,  not  being  a  possible  ^H 

vhole,  can  have  no  parts  at  all.     Finally  a3  feeling,  it  most  ^H 

in  each  moment  of  existence  cither  be  '  on  the  same  foot-  ^H 

ing '  with  pain  and  pleasure  or  else — a  distinction  between  ^H 

impressions  of  sensation  and  reflection  being  nnwarrantably  ^H 

admitted — be  a  colour,  a  taste,  a  sound,  a  smell,  or  '  taugi-  ^H 

biiity;'  as  extended,  it  is  an  'oi-der  of  appearance'  or  'dis-  ^H 

position  of  corpuscles,'  which,  being  predicable  indifferently  ^H 

at  any  rate  of  two  of  these  sensations,  can  no  more  be  the  ^H 

same  with  either  than   either  can  be  the  same  with  the  ^H 

other.     It  is  not  the  fault  of  Hume  but  his  merit  that,  in  ^| 

undertaking   tji   maintain    more    strictly   than   others   the  ^H 

identification  of  extension  with  feeling,  he  brought  itfi  im-  ^H 

jKwsibitity  more  clearly  into  view.     The  pity  is  that  having  ^H 

carried  his  speculative  enterprise  so  far  before  he  was  thirty,  ^H 

he   allowed   literary  Tanity   to   interfere   with   its   consist-  ^| 

ent  pursuit,  caring  only  to  think  out  the  philosophy  which  ^| 

he   inherited    bo   far    as    it  enabled  him  to  pose  with  ad-  ^H 

Tantn^e  against  Mystics  and  Dogmatists,  but  not  to  that  ^H 

fiirthor  issue  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  philosophy  of  ^H 

£ant  ^1 

255-  As  it  was,  he  never  came  fairly  to  aab  himself  the  Ho  ^ym 
fruitful  question,  How  the    sciences  of  quantity  '  continuous  "^  account 

and  discreet,'  which  nndoubtedly  do  exist,  are  possible  to  a  » >- 

merely  feeling  consciousness,  because,  wliile  professedly 
reducing  all  consciousness  to  this  form,  he  still  allowed 
himself  to  interpret  it  in  the  terms  of  these  sciences  and, 
baring  done  so,  could  easily  acconat  for  their  apparent 
*  abstraction '  from  it.  If  colour  is  already  for  feeling  a 
magnitude,  as  is  implied  in  calling  it  a  '  composition  of 
coloured  points,'  the  question,  how  a  knowledge  of  magni- 
tude is  possible,  is  of  course  superfluous.  It  only  remains  to 
dual,  as  Hume  professes  to  do,  with  the  apparent  abstraction 
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in  mathematics  of  magnitude  from  colour  aiid  the  conse- 
quent  suppositions  of  pnre  space  and  infinite  dirisibility. 
Any  ulterior  problem  he  ignores.  That  magnitude  is  not 
any  the  more  a  feeling  for  being  'endowed  with  colonr'  he 
shows  no  suspicion.  He  pursues  his  '  sensationalism '  in 
short,  in  its  bearing  on  mathematics,  just  as  far  as  Berlceloy 
did  and  no  further.  The  question  at  issue,  as  he  cocceived 
it,  was  not  as  to  the  possibility  of  magnitude  altogether,  but 
only  as  to  the  existence  of  a  vacuum ;  not  as  to  the  possi- 
hility  of  number  altogether,  but  only  aa  to  the  infinity  of 
its  parts.  Just  as  he  tabes  magnitude  for  granted  b&  found 
in  extension,  and  extension  as  equivalent  to  the  feeling  of 
colour,  HO  he  takes  number  for  granted,  without  indeed  any 
explicit  account  of  tlie  impression  in  which  it  is  to  be  fonnd, 
hut  apparently  as  fonnd  in  time,  which  again  is  identified 
with  the  succession  of  impressions.  In  the  second  part  of 
the  Treatise,  though  the  idea  of  number  is  assumed  and  an 
account  is  given  of  it  which  is  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  extension,  we  are  told  nothing  of  the 
impression  or  impressions  from  which  it  is  derived.  In  the 
Fourth  Part,  however,  there  is  a  passage  in  which  a  certain 
consideration  of  time  is  spoken  of  as  its  source. 

256.  In  the  latter  passage,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
idea  of  identity,  he  is  supijosing  '  a  single  object  placed 
before  us  and  aui-veyed  for  any  time  without  our  discovering 
in  it  any  variation  or  interruption.'  '  When  we  consider 
any  two  points  of  this  time,'  he  proceeds,  '  we  may  place 
them  in  different  lights.  We  may  either  survey  them 
at  the  very  same  instant ;  in  which  case  they  give  us  the 
idea  of  number,  both  by  themselves  and  by  the  object, 
which  must  be  multiplied  in  order  to  be  conceived  at  once, 
as  existent  in  these  two  dift'erent  points  of  time :  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  trace  the  succession  of  time  by  a  like 
succession  of  ideas,  and  conceiving  first  one  moment,  along 
with  the  object  then  existent,  imagine  afterwards  a  change 
in  the  time  without  any  variation  or  interruption  in  the  ob- 
ject ;  in  which  case  it  gives  us  the  idea  of  unity,' ' 
,  257.  A  slight  scrutiny  of  this  passage  will  show  that  it  is 
'  a  prolonged  tautology.  The  difference  is  merely  verbal  be- 
tween the  proceBses  by  which  the  ideas  of  number  and  anitar 
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e  severUlj  anpposed  to  be  given,  except  that  in  the  former 
I  it  ia  the  moment  of  suireyiug;  the  times  that  ia 
■opposed  to  be  one,  while  the  times  themselves  are  many; 
in  the  latter  it  ia  the  object  that  is  supposed  to  be  one,  but 
the  times  many.  According  to  the  second  rersion  of  the 
former  process — that  according  to  which  the  different  times 
■arreyed  together  are  said  to  give  the  idea  of  number  'by 
their  object ' — even  this  difference  disappears.  The  only  re- 
maining distinction  is  that  in  the  one  case  the  object  is 
anpposed  to  be  given  aa  one,  '  without  interruption  or 
'nu-iation,'  but  to  become  multiple  as  conceived  to  exist  in 
difierent  moments;  in  the  other  the  objects  are  supposed  to 
be  given  as  manifold,  being  ideas  presented  in  successive 
times,  but  to  become  one  through  the  imaginary  restriction 
of  the  multiplicity  to  the  times  in  distinction  from  the 
object.  Undoubtedly  any  one  of  these  verbally  distinct 
processes  will  yield  indifferently  the  ideas  of  number  and  of 
inify,  since  these  ideas  in  strict  correlativity  are  presupposed 
by  each  of  them.  '  Two  points  of  time  surveyed  at  the  same 
time'  vrill  give  ua  the  idea  of  number  because,  being  a 
duality  in  unity,  they  are  already  a  number.  So,  too,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  will  the  object,  one  in  itself  but  multiple 

s  existent  at  different  times.  Nor  does  the  idea  given  by 
imagining  ideas,  successively  presented,  to  be  '  one  uninter- 
Tupted  object,'  differ  from  the  above  more  thun  many-iii-one 
differs  from  one-in-many.  The  real  questions  of  course  are, 
How  two  times  can  he  surveyed  at  one  time ;  how  a  single 
object  can  be  multiplied  or  become  many ;  how  a  succes- 
Mon  of  ideas  can  be  imagined  to  be  an  unvaried  and  unin- 
terrupted object.  To  these  questions  Hume  has  no  answer 
to  give.  Hia  reduction  of  thought  to  feeling  logically  ex- 
cluded an  answer,  and  the  only  alternative  for  him  was  to 
ignore  or  disguise  them. 

258.  In  the  passage  from  part  ii.  of  the  Treatise,  already  | 
referred  to,  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  unity  to  which  * 
1  belongs  excludes  multiplicity.  '  Existence  itself  I 
belongs  to  unity,  and  is  never  applicable  to  number  but  on  " 
account  of  the  unites  of  which  the  number  is  composed.  ^ 
Twenty  men  may  be  said  to  exist,  but  'tis  only  because  one,  t 

two,  three,  four,  Ac,,  are  existent A  unite,  eon- 

nsting  of  a  number  of  fractions,  is  merely  a  fictitious  de- 
nomination, which  the  mind  may  apply  to  any  quantity  of 
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oljgectB  it  collects  together;  nor  can  sodi  «n  mutr  mnr  mofo 
exist  akme  than  number  can,  as  being  in  le^litT  a  tme 
number.  But  the  nnitj  which  can  exist  alone,  and  whose 
existence  is  necessarj  to  that  of  all  nnmber,  is  of  another 
kind  and  most  be  perfectlj  indirisQile  and  incapable  of 
being  resolred  into  any  lesser  nnitr/ '  What  then  ib  the 
'  nnitj  which  can  exist  alone '^  The  answer,  according  to 
Home,  most  be  that  it  is  an  impression  separatelj  fek  and 
not  resoluble  into  any  other  impressions.  Bat  then  the 
*y^^^  question  arises,  how  a  succession  of  soch  impressions  can 
her"  an  form  a  nnmber  or  sum ;  and  if  thej  cannot,  how  the  so- 
«;^  called  real  unity  or  separate  impression  can  in  any  sense  be 
tb*  wup-  a  unite,  since  a  unite  is  only  so  as  one  of  a  sum.  To  pat  the 
in«^  ^  question  otherwise.  Is  it  not  the  case  thataonite  has  no  move 
•  cooBUblau  meaning  without  number  than  number  without  anites^  and 
that  CTery  number  is  not  only  just  such  a  '  fictitious  denomi- 
nation,' as  Hume  pronounces  a  'unite  consisting  of  a  number 
of  fractions '  to  be,  but  a  fiction  impossible  for  our  conscious- 
ness according  to  Hume's  account  of  it?  It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  such  a  question  touches  only  the  fiction  of '  abstract 
number,'  but  not  the  existence  of  numbered  objects ;  that 
(to  take  Hume's  instance)  twenty  men  exist  with  the  exist- 
ence of  each  individual  mau,  each  real  unit,  of  the  lot.  It  is 
precisely  the  numerability  of  objects — not  indeed  their  exist- 
ence, if  that  only  means  their  successive  appearance,  but 
their  existence  as  a  sum — that  is  in  question.  If  such  numer- 
ability is  possible  for  such  a  consciousness  as  Hume  makes 
ours  to  be ;  in  other  words,  if  he  can  explain  the  fact  that 
we  count ;  *  abstract  number '  may  no  doubt  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Is  it  then  possible  ?  *  Separate  impressions  ' 
mean  impressions  felt  at  different  times,  which  accordingly 
can  no  more  co-exist  than,  to  use  Hume's  expression,  *  the 
year  1737  can  codcut  with  the  year  1738;'  whereas  the 
constituents  of  a  sum  must,  as  such,  co-exist.  Thus  when 
we  are  told  that  ^tweuty  may  be  said  to  exist  because 
one,  two,  three,  &c.,  are  existent,'  the  alleged  reason,  under- 
stood as  Hume  was  bound  to  understand  it,  is  incompatible 
with  the  supposed  consequence.  The  existence  of  an  object 
would,  to  him,  mean  no  more  than  the  occurrence  of  an 
impression  ;  but  that  one  impression  should  occur,  and  then 
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another  and  then  another,  ie  the  exact  opposite  of  their  co- 
existence as  a  sum  of  impressions,  and  it  is  such  co-existence 
that  is  implied  when  the  impressions  are  counted  and  pro- 
nounced so  many.  Thus  when  Hume  tells  us  that  a  single 
object,  by  being '  multiplied  in  order  to  be  conceived  at  once 
OS  existent  in  different  points  of  time,'  gives  us  the  idea  of 
number,  we  are  forced  to  ask  him  what  precisely  it  is  which 
thus,  being  one,  can  become  manifuld.  Is  it  a  '  unite  that 
can  exist  alone '  ?  That,  having  no  parts,  cannot  become 
manifold  by  resolution.  '  But  it  may  by  repetition  9  '  No, 
for  it  i£  a  separate  impression,  and  the  repetition  of  an  im- 
pression cannot  co-exist,  so  as  to  form  one  sum,  with  its 
iurmer  occurrence,  '  But  it  may  be  thought  of  as  doing  so  P' 
No,  for  that,  according  to  Hume,  could  only  mean  that  feel- 
ings might  concur  in  a  fainter  stage  though  they  could  not 
in  a  livelier.  Is  the  single  object  then  a  imite  which  already 
consists  of  parts '?  But  that  is  a  '  fictitious  denomination,' 
and  presupposes  the  very  idea  of  number  that  has  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

259.  The  impossibility  of  getting  number,  as  a  many-in-  idea  of 
one,  out  of  the  succession  of  feelirigs,  so  long  as  the  self  is  ^°"  *"" 
treated  us  only  another  name  for  that  succession,  is  less  easy  Mcount- 
to  disguise  when  the  supposed  units  are  not  merely  given  in  s'llo  °a 
'  Bnccession,  bnt  are  actually  the  momentiS  of  the  succession  ;  pTiaaplw^ 
in  other  words,  when  time  is  the  many -in-one  to  be  accounted  ^^^ 

for.  How  can  a  multitude  of  feeling*  of  which  no  two  are 
present  together,  undetermined  by  relation  to  anything  other 
than  the  feelings,  be  at  the  same  time  a  consciousness  of  the 
i-elation  between  tJie  moments  in  which  the  feelings  are 
given,  or  of  a  sum  which  these  moments  form  ?  How  can 
there  be  a  relation  between  'objects'  of  which  one  has 
ceased  before  the  other  has  begun  to  exist  P  *  For  the  same 
reason,'  says  Hume,  '  that  the  year  1737  cannot  concur  with 
the  present  year  1738,  every  moment  must  be  distinct  from, 
and  posterior  or  antecedent  to,  another.' '  How  then  can  the 
present  moment  form  one  sum  with  all  past  moments,  the 
present  year  with  all  past  years  ;  the  sum  which  we  indicate 
by  the  number  1 738  ?  The  answer  of  common  sense  of  course 
will  be  that,  though  the  feeling  of  one  moment  is  really  past 
before  that  of  another  begins,  yet  thought  retains  the  former, 
and  Combining  it  with  the  latter,  gets  the  idea  of  time  both 
'  P.  338. 
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as  a.  relation  and  as  a  sum.  Such  an  answer,  bowerer,  im- 
plies that  the  retaining  and  combining  thought  is  other 
than  the  succession  of  the  feelings,  and  while  it  takes  this 
Buccesaion  to  be  the  reality,  imports  into  it  that  determina- 
tion by  the  relations  of  past  and  present  which  it  can  only 
derive  from  the  retaining  and  combining  thought  opposed  to 
it.  It  is  thus  both  inconsistent  with  Hume's  doctrine, 
which  allows  no  such  distinction  between  thought,  i.e.  the 
euccession  of  ideas,  and  the  succession  of  impressions,  and 
inconsistent  with  itself.  Yet  Hume  by  disguising  both  in- 
consistencies contrives  to  avail  himself  of  it.  By  tecitly 
assuming  that  a  conception  of  *  the  manner  in  which  impres- 
sions appear  to  the  mind '  is  given  in  and  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  impressions,  he  imports  the  coneciousness  of  time, 
both  as  relation  and  as  numerable  quantity,  into  the  sequence 
of  impressions.  He  thus  gains  the  advantage  of  being  ablo 
to  speak  of  this  sequence  indifferently  under  predicates  which 
properly  eiclude  each  other.  He  can  make  it  now  a  con- 
Bciouaness  in  time,  now  a  consciousness  of  itself  as  in  time ; 
now  a  series  that  cannot  be  summed,  now  a  conception  of  tlie 
sum  of  the  series.  The  sequence  of  feelings,  tht^n,  having; 
been  so  dealt  with  as  to  make  it  appear  in  effect  that  time 
can  be  fell,  that  it  should  be  thought  of  can  involve  no  further 
difficulty.  The  conception,  smuggled  into  sensitive  experi- 
ence as  an  'impression,'  can  be  extracted  from  it  again  aa 
'  idea,'  without  ostensible  departure  from  the  principle  that 
the  idea  is  only  the  weaker  impression. 

260.  '  The  idea  of  time  is  not  derived  from  a  particular 
impression  mixed  up  with  others  and  plainly  distinguishable 
from  them,  but  arises  altogether  from  the  manner  in  which 
impressions  appear  to  the  mind,  without  making  one  of  the 
number.  Five  notes  played  on  the  flute  give  us  the  impression 
and  idea  of  time,  though  time  be  not  a  sixth  impression 
which  presents  itself  to  the  hearing  or  any  other  of  the 
senses.  Nor  is  it  a  sixth  impression  which  the  mind  bv 
reflection  finds  in  itself.  Tlieae  five  sounds,  making  their 
appearance  in  this  particular  manner,  excite  no  emotion  or 
affection  in  the  mind,  which  being  observed  by  it  can  give 
rise  to  a  new  idea.  For  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  new 
idea  of  reflection ;  nor  can  the  mind,  by  revolving  over  a 
thousand  times  all  its  ideas  of  sensation,  ever  extract  ft-om 
them  any  new  original  idea,  unYesiS  naXuTft  \iaa  wi  STO.wi.e\  Vw 
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multi«e  that  it  feels  some  new  original  impression  arise 
torn  siicb  a  contemplation.  But  bere  it  only  takes  notice  of 
xh«  manner  in  which  the  different  sounds  make  their  appear- 
II  nee,  and  that  it  may  afterwards  consider  without  considering 
t  Lese  particular  sounds,  bat  may  conjoin  it  with  any  other 
objects.  The  ideas  of  some  objects  it  cert,aiuly  moat  have, 
nor  is  it  possible  for  it  without  these  ever  to  arrive  at  any 
conception  of  time ;  which,  since  it  appears  not  as  any  pri- 
mary distinct  impression,  can  plainly  be  nothing  but  dif- 
ferent ideas  or  impressions  or  objects  disposed  in  a  certain 
manner,  i.e.  succeeding  each  other.'  ' 

261,  In  this  passage  the  equivocation  between 'impression'  i 
as  feeling,  and  'impression'  as  conception  of  the  manner  in  " 
which  feelings  occur,  ia  less  successfully  disguised  than  is  the  i, 
like  equivocation  in  the  accoimt  of  extension — not  indeed  from  f' 
any  failure  in  Hume's  power  of  statement,  but  from  the  „ 
nature  of  the  case.  In  truth  the  mere  reproduction  of  impres-  t 
sions  can  as  little  account  for  the  one  conception  as  for  the  J 
other.   Just  as,  in  order  to  account  for  the  '  impression '  from 
which  the  abstract  jdea  of  space  may  be  derived,  we  have 
to   suppose   first  that  the  feeling  of  colour,  through  being 
presented  by  the  self-conscious  subjei-t  to  itself,  becomes  a 
coloured  thing,  and  next,  that  this  thing  is  viewed  as  a 
whole  of  parts  limiting  each  other ;  so,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  '  impression '  from  which  the  idea  of  time  may  be 
abstracted,  we  have  to  suppose  the  presentation  of  the  suc- 
cession of  feelings  to  a  coosciousness  not  in  succession,  and 
the  consequent  view  of  snch  presented  succession  as  a  sura  of 
numerable  parts.     It  is  a  relation  only  possible  for  a  think- 
ing consciousness — a  relation,  in  Hume's  language,  not  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  impressions  related — that  haa 
in  each  case  to  be  introduced  into  experience  in  order  to  be 
extracted  fi-om  it  again  by  '  consideration : '  but  tliere  is  this 
difference,  that  in  one  case  the  relation  is  not  really  between 
feelings  at  all,  but  between  things  or  parts  of  a  thing ;  while  in 
the  otlier  it  is  just  that  relation  between  feelings,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  excludes  the  possibility  that  any  feeling 
should  be  the  consciousness  of  the  relation.     Thus  to  speak 
of  a  feeling  of  extension  does  not  involve  so  direct  a  contra- 
diction as  to  speak  in  the  same  way  of  time.     The  reader 
gives  Hume  the  benefit  of  a  way  of  thinking  which  Hume's 
'  P.  3*3. 
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o<TO  tb(>oTj  pxclades.  Himself  di at inguislimg  between  (eeL 
iDg  and  felt  thing,  and  regarding  extension  as  a  relation 
l>ettTeen  part«  of  a  tbiog,  he  does  not  reflect  that  for  Haine 
there  i^  no  sncfa  distinction ;  that  a  *  feeling  of  extension  * 
means  that  feeliu^  iB  extended,  which  again  means  that  it 
has  co-existent  parts ;  and  that  what  is  thus  said  of  feeling  as 
extended  is  incompatible  with  what  is  said  of  it  as  faeling. 
Bat  when  it  comes  to  a  '  feeling  of  time ' — a  feeling  of  the 
sncce^veness  of  all  feelings — the  incompatibility  between 
what  is  said  of  feeling  as  the  object  and  what  is  implied  of 
it  as  the  subject  is  less  easy  to  disguise.  In  like  manner 
because  we  cannot  really  think  of  extension  as  being  that 
which  yet  according  to  Hume  it  is,  it  does  not  strike  us, 
when  he  speaks  of  it  as  coloured  or  of  colour  as  extended,  that 
he  is  making  one  feeling  a  qaality  of  another.  But  it 
would  be  otherwise  if  any  specific  feeling  were  taken  aa  a 
quality  of  what  is  ostensibly  a  relation  between  all  feelings. 
There  is  thas  no  '  sensible  quality '  with  which  time  can  be 
fiiid  to  be  'endowed,' as  extension  with  'colour  and  solidity;' 
none  that  can  be  made  to  do  the  same  duty  in  regard  to  it 
&h  these  do  in  regard  to  cttension,  '  giving  the  idea '  of  it 
without  actually  being  it. 

262.  Hence,  as  the  passage  last  quoted  shows,  in  the  case 
of  tjme  the  alternative  between  ascribing  it  to  a  sixth  sense, 
and  confessing  that  it  is  not  an  impression  at  all,  is  veiy  liard 
to  avoid.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  an  impression  of  '  tjie 
manner  in  which  impressions  appear  to  the  miod,'  w^hich  yet 
is  no  '  distinct  impression.*  What,  then,  is  it  ?  It  cannot  be 
any  one  of  the  impressions  of  sense,  for  then  it  would  be  a 
distinct  impression.  It  cannot  be  a  '  compound  impression,' 
for  such  composition  is  incompatible  with  that  successiveni^as 
of  all  feelings  to  each  other  which  is  the  object  of  the  sup- 
posed impression.  It  cannot  be  any  'new  original  impression' 
ariaing  from  tlie  contemplation  of  other  impressions,  for  then, 
according  to  Hume,  it  would  be  'an  affection  or  emotion.' 
But  after  the  exclusion  of  impressions  of  sense,  compound 
impresaioiiH,  and  impressions  of  reflection,  Hume's  inventory 
of  the  possible  sources  of  ideas  is  exhausted.  To  have  been 
consistent,  he  ought  to  have  dealt  with  the  relation  of  time 
as  he  afterwards  does  with  that  of  cause  and  effect,  and,  in 
default  of  an  impression  from  which  it  could  be  derived,  have 
reduced  it  to  a  figure  of  apeec.li.    ftu^.  ivivie  'Ci^e  y^^^^'^M 
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of  accounting  for  the  propensities  to  feign,  which  our  lan- 
guage about  cause  and  effect  according  to  him  repreaenta, 
rpqiiired  the  consciousness  of  relation  in  time,  this  course 
could  not  be  taben.  Accordingly  after  the  possibility  of  time 
being  Hn  impression  has  been  excluded  as  plainly  as  it  can 
be  by  anything  short  of  a  direct  negation,  by  a  device  singu- 
larly naif  it  is  made  to  appear  as  an  impression  alter  all. 
On  being  told  that  the  consciousness  of  time  is  not  a  'new 
original  impression  of  reflection,'  since  in  that  case  it  would 
be  an  emotion  or  aflection,  but  'only  the  notice  which  the 
mind  takes  of  the  manner  in  which  impressions  appear  to  it,* 
the  reader  must  be  supposed  to  forget  the  previous  admission 
that  it  is  no  distinct  impression  at  all,  and  to  interpret  this 
'  notice  which  the  mind  takes,'  because  it  is  not  an  im- 
pression of  reflection,  as  an  impression  of  sense.  To  make 
such  interpretation  easier,  the  account  given  of  time  earlier 
in  the  paragraph  quoted  is  judiciously  altered  at  its  close,  so 
that  instead  of  having  to  ascribe  to  feeling  a  consciouanesa 
of  *  the  manner  in  which  impressions  appear  to  the  mind,' 
we  have  only  to  ascribe  to  it  the  impressions  so  appearing. 
But  this  alteration  admitted,  what  becomes  of  the  'abstract- 
ness '  of  the  idea  of  time,  i.e.  of  the  possibihty  of  its  being 
*  conjoined  with  any  objects'  indifferently?  It  is  the  essential 
condition  of  such  indifferent  conjunction,  as  Hume  puts  it, 
that  time  should  be  only  the  manner  of  appearance  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  iuiprsssious  themselves.  If  time  i»  the  im- 
pressions, it  must  have  the  specific  sensuous  character  which 
belongs  to  these.  It  must  be  a  multitude  of  sounds,  a  multi- 
tude of  tastes,  a  multitude  of  smells — these  one  after  the 
other  in  endless  series.  How  then  can  aiich  a  series  of  im- 
preasions  become  such  an  idea,  i.e.  so  grow  fainter  as  to  be 
'  conjoined '  indifl"erently  '  with  any  impressions  whatever '  ? 

263,  The  case  then  between  Hume  and  the  conceptions  g 
which  the  exact  sciences  presuppose,  as  we  have  so  far  ex-  b' 
amined  it,  stands  thus.     Of  the  idea  of  quantity,  as  such,  he  ^^ 
gives  no  account  whatever.     We  are  told,  indeed,  that  there  bi 
are  '  unites  which  can  exist  alone,'  i.e.  can  be  felt  separately,  ^ 
and  which  are  indivisible ;   bnt  how  such  unites,  being  sepa- 
rate impressions,  can  form  a  sum  or  number,  or  what  mean- 
ing a  unite  can  have  except  as  one  of  a  number — how  again 
a  sum  formed  of  separate  unites  can  be  a  continuous  whole  or 
■aagniiade—we  are  not  told  at  all.     Of  the  idea.a  of  a^oaa 
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and  time  we  do  find  an  account.  They  are  said  to  be  given  m 
iinpreBsione,  but,  to  justify  this  account  of  tbem,  each  im- 
pression has  to  be  taken  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
Bcioiisneaa  of  the  manner  of  its  own  existence,  as  determined 
by  relation  to  other  impreaaions  not  felt  along  with  it  and  as 
interpreted  in  a  way  that  presupposes  the  unexplained  idea 
of  quantity.  With  this  supposed  origin  of  the  ideas  Iha 
Bciences  resting  on  them  have  to  be  adjusted.  They  may 
take  the  relations  of  number  and  magnitude,  time  and  space, 
for  granted,  as  '  qualities  of  perceptions,'  and  no  queBtion  will 
be  asked  aa  to  how  the  perceptions  come  to  assume  qualities 
confessed  to  be  '  independent  of  their  own  nature.'  It  is  only 
when  they  treat  them  in  a  way  incompatible  not  merely  with 
their  being  feelings— that  must  always  be  the  case — but  with 
their  being  relations  between  felt  things,  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  crosa  the  line  which  separates  experimental  know- 
ledge from  metaphysical  jargon.  So  long  then  as  space  is 
considered  merely  as  the  relation  of  externality  between  ob- 
jects of  the  '  outer,'  time  as  that  of  succession  between  ob- 
jects of  the  '  inner,'  sense — in  other  words,  so  long  as  they 
remarin  what  they  are  to  the  earliest  seif-consciousnesa  and 
do  not  become  the  subject  matter  of  any  science  of  quantity — 
if  we  sink  the  difference  between  feelings  and  relations  of 
felt  things,  and  ask  no  queations  about  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  outer  and  inner  sense,  they  may  be  taken 
aa  data  of  sensitive  experience.  It  is  otherwise  when  they 
are  treated  as  quantities,  and  it  is  their  susceptibility  of  beint* 
so  treated  that,  rightly  understood,  brings  out  their  true 
character  as  the  intelligible  element  in  sensitive  ei^perience. 
But  Hume  contrives  at  oiice  to  treat  them  as  quantities, 
thuB  seeming  to  give  the  exact  aciences  their  due,  and  yet  to 
appeal  to  their  supposed  origin  in  sense  as  evidence  of  their 
not  having  properties  which,  if  they  are  quantities,  they  cer- 
tainly must  have.  Having  thus  seemingly  disposed  of  the 
purely  intelligible  character  of  quantity-  in  its  application  to 
space  and  time,  he  can  more  safely  ignore  what  he  could  not 
so  plausibly  dispose  of— its  pure  intelligibility  as  number. 

26  (.  The  condition  of  such  a  method  being  acquiesced  in 

is,  that  quantity  in  all  its  forma  should  be  found-foducible  to 

ultimate  unitis  or  indivisible  parts  in  the  shape  ofLag^rate 

■  impressions.     Should   it  be   found   so,  the  whole   queBtion 

indeed,  how  ideas  of  relation  are  possible  for  a  merely  feeling 
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GODBcioasQ^a,  would  still  remain,  but  matbematica  would 
stiuul  on  the  samej'ooting  i^.tlijhe  experi^eBtgt-acienees,  aa 
a  sctonce  of  relatione  Between  impressions.  Upon,thmxedu- 
•nbility,  theiii  we  find  Hume  coiistantlj  insiating.  In  regai-d 
to  nnmber  indeed  lie  coriiii— not"  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Bcienoe  which  deals  with  it  recognizes  no  ultimate  nuite,  but 
only  Bueh  a  one  as  '  is  itself  a.  true  number.'  But  he  passes 
lightly  over  this  difficulty  with  the  remark  that  the  divisible 
unite  of  actual  arithmetic  is  a  '  fictitious  denonimation  ' — 
leaving  his  reader  to  guess  how  the  fiction  can  be  possible  if 
the  real  unite  is  a  separate  indivisible  impression — and  pro- 
ceeds with  the  more  hopeful  task  of  resolving  space  into  such 
impressions.  He  is  well  aware  that  the  constitution  of  space 
by  impressions  and  its  constitution  by  indivisible  parts  stand 
or  fall  together.  If  space  is  a  compotmd  impression,  it  is 
made  up  of  indivisible  parts,  for  there  is  a '  minimum  visibile ' 
and  by  consequence  a  minimum  of  imagination ;  and  cou- 
Tt-rsely,  if  its  parts  are  indivisible,  they  can  be  nothing  but 
iiupreasions ;  for,  being  indivisible,  they  cannot  be  eitended, 
and,  not  being  extended,  they  must  be  either  simple  impres- 
Biona  or  nothing.  With  that  instinct  of  literary  strategy 
which  never  fails  him,  Hume  feels  that  the  case  against 
infiDite  divisibility,  from  its  apparent  implication  of  an  in- 
finite  capacity  in  the  mind,  is  more  effective  than  that  in 
favour  of  space  being  a  compound  impression,  and  accordingly 
puts  that  to  the  front  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Treatise, 
in  order,  having  found  credit  for  establishing  it,  to  argue 
back  to  the  constitution  of  space  by  impressions.  In  fact,) 
hiiwever,  it  is  ou  the  supposed  composition  of  all  quantity  > 
frfjm  separate  impressions  that  his  argument  against  its  \ 
infinite  divisibihty  rests,  -^ 

265.  The  essence  of  his  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  fol-  Qm 
lowing  passages  :  '  'Tis  certain  that  the  imagination  reaches  "•f^ 
a  minimum,  and  may  raise  up  to  itself  an  idea,  of  which  it  gjonj 
cannot  conceive  any  subdivision,  and  which  cannot  he  dimi-  rte" 
nished  without  a  total  annihilation.     When  you  tell  me  of      " 
the  thousandth  and  ten  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  sand,  I  imp' 
have  ft  distinct  idea  of  these  numbers  and  of  their  several  *""' 
proportions,  but  the  images  which  I  form  in  my  mind  to 
rppresent  the  things  themselves  are  nothing  different  from 
each  other  nor  inferior  to  that  image  by  which  I  represent 
tlie  groin  of  sand  itself,  which   is   supposed   so   vastly  to 
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exceed  tliem.  What  couaists  of  parts  ia  distiagoisbable  into 
tliem,  aud  what  ia  distinguishable  is  sepivn-ble.  But  what- 
ever we  may  imagine  of  the  thing,  the  idea  of  a  graiu  of 
sand  ia  not  distinguishable  nor  separable  into  twenty,  mnch 
less  into  a  thousand,  ten  thousand,  or  an  infinite  number  uf 
different  ideas.  "Tis  the  same  case  with  the  impressionii  of 
the  senses  as  with  the  ideas  of  the  imagination.  Put  a  spot 
of  ink  upon  paper,  fii  yoiur  eye  upon  that  spot,  and  retire  to 
such  a  distance  tliat  at  last  you  lose  eight  of  it;  'tis  plain 
thart  the  moment  before  it  vanished  the  image  or  impression 
Wiis  perfectly  indivisible.  "Tia  not  for  want  of  raya  of  light 
striking  on  our  eyes  that  the  minute  paHa  of  distant  bodies 
convey  not  any  sensible  impression ;  but  because  they  are 
removed  beyond  that  distance  at  which  their  impressions 
were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  aud  were  incapable  of  ajiy 
further  diminution.  A  microscope  or  telescope,  which 
renders  them  visible,  produces  not  any  new  rays  of  light,  but 
only  spreads  those  which  always  flowed  from  them ;  and  by 
that  means  both  gives  parts  to  impressions,  which  to  the 
naked  eye  appear  simple  and  uncompounded,  and  advances  to 
a  minimum  what  was  formerly  imperceptible.' '  (Part  n. 
§10 

266.  In  this  passage  it  will  be  seen  that  Hume  virtually 
yields  the  point  as  regards  number.  When  he  is  told  of  thd 
tfaousandtli  or  ten  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  sand  he  has 
'  a  distinct  idea  of  these  numbers  and  of  their  dififerent  pro- 
portions,' though  to  this  idea  no  distinct  '  image '  cor- 
responds ;  in  other  words,  though  thR  idea  is  not  a  copy  of 
any  impression.  It  is  of  such  parts  at  parts  of  the  grain  of 
sand — as  parts  of  a '  compound  impression  ' — that  he  can  form 
no  idea,  and  for  the  reason  given  in  the  sequel,  that  they  are 
lesa  than  any  possible  impression,  less  than  the  '  minimum 
viaibile.'  This,  it  would  seem,  ia  a  6xed  quantity.  That 
which  is  the  least  possible  impression  once  is  so  always. 
■  Telescopes  and  microacopea  do  not  alter  it,  but  present  it 
under  conditions  under  which  it  could  not  be  presented  to 
the  naked  eye.  Their  effect,  according  to  Hume,  could  not 
be  to  render  that  visible  which  existed  unseen  before,  nor  to 
reveal  parts  in  that  which  previously  bad,  though  it  seemed 
not  to  have,  them — that  would  imply  that  an  impression  was 
'  an  image  of  something  distinct  and  external ' — but  eithf 
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]>roseiit.  a  simple  impresaioij  i..f  sight  where  previously  there 
was  noDO  or  to  Bubatitute  a.  compound  impreBaioQ  for  one 
that  was  simple.'  It  is  then  because  all  divisibility  is  sup- 
jiused  to  be  into  impressions,  i.e.  into  feeliugs,  and  becausa 
tbero  are  conditions  under  which  every  feeling  disappears, 
that  an  infinite  divisibility  is  pronouTiced  impossible.  But  ^ 
the  question  is  whether  a  finite  divisibility  into  feelings  is  not  j, 
just  as  impossible  as  an  infinite  one.  Just  as  for  the  reasons  p 
stated  above*  a  'compound  feeling'  is  impoBsible,  so  is  the  ° 
division  of  a  compound  into  feeliuga.  Undoubtedly  if  the  tl 
'  minimum  visibile '  were  a  feeling  it  would  not  be  diviaildf, 
but  for  the  same  reason  it  would  not  be  a  quantity.  But  if 
it  is  not  a  quantity,  with  what  meaning  is  it  called  a  minimum, 
Hud  how  cau  a  quantity  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  such 
'visibilia'  as  have  themselves  no  quantity?  In  truth  the 
'  minimum  viaibile  '  is  not  a  feeling  at  all  but  a  felt  thing, 
conceived  under  attributes  of  quantity ;  in  particular,  as  the 
term  '  minimum '  implies,  under  a  relation  of  proportion  Ui 
other  quantities  of  which,  if  expressed  numerically,  Humt; 
himself,  according  to  the  admission  above  noticed,  would  have 
to  confess  there  was  an  idea  wliich  was  an  image  of  no  im- 
pression. That  which  thought  thus  presents  to  itself  as  a 
thing  doubtless  has  been  a  feeling  ;  but,  as  thus  presented,  it 
is  already  other  than  and  independent  of  feeling.  With  a 
step  backward  or  a  turn  of  the  head,  the  feeling  may  cease, 
'  the  spot  of  ink  may  vanish  ; '  bot  the  thing  does  not  there- 
fore cease  to  be  a  thing  or  to  have  quantity,  which  implies 
the  possibility  of  continuous  division. 

267.  It  is  thus  the  confusion  between  feeling  and  concrp-  i 
tion  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty  about  divisibility.  I' 
For  a  consciousness  formed  merely  by  the  successiou  of  r 
feelings,  as  there  would  be  no  thing  at  all,  so  there  would  be  ^' 
no  parts  of  a  thing— no  addibility  or  divisibility.  But  Hume  t 
is  forced  by  the  exigencies  oi'  his  theory  to  hold  together,  as  ■ 
best  he  may,  the  reduction  of  all  consciousness  to  feeling  ^ 
and  the  existence  for  it  of  divisible  objects.  The  conse- 
quence is  his  supposition  of  *  compound  impressions '  or 
feelings  having   parts,   divisible  into  separate   impressions 
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but  dinsible  no  IVii-tlit>r  wheii  these  scpariit«  impressioiiii' 
have  been  reached.  We  find,  however,  that  in  all  the  iii- 
ntiLnces  he  gives  it  is  not  really  a  feeling  that  is  divided  into 
feelings,  but  a  thing  into  other  thiBga.  It  ia  the  heap  of 
sand,  for  instaoce,  that  is  divided  into  grains,  not  the  feeling 
which,  by  intellectual  interpretation,  represents  to  me  a 
heap  of  sand  that  is  divided  into  lesser  feelings.  I  majr 
feel  the  heap  and  feel  the  grain,  but  it  is  not  a  leeling  that 
is  the  heap  nor  a  feeling  that  la  the  grain,  Hume  woold 
not  oifend  common  sense  by  saying  tJiat  it  was  so,  but  hia 
theory  really  required  that  he  should,  for  the  supposition 
that  the  grain  is  no  further  divisible  when  there  are  no 
separate  impressions  into  which  it  may  be  divided,  implies 
that  in  that  case  it  is  itself  a  separate  impression,  even  as  the 
lieap  is  a  compound  one.  But  what  difference,  it  may  be 
asked,  does  it  make  to  say  that  the  heap  and  the  grain  are 
not  feelings, -but  things  conceived  of,  if  it  is  admitted,  a» 
Biiice  Berkeley  it  must  be,  that  the  thing  is  nothing  out«tde 
or  independent  of  conacionsness  ?  Do  we  not  by  such  a  state- 
ment merely  change  niunea  and  invite  the  question  how  a 
thought  can  have  parts,  in  place  of  the  question  how  a 
feeling  can  have  them? 

268,  If  thought  were  no  more  than  Hume  takes  feeling  t<i 
be,  this  objection  would  be  valid.  But  if  by  thought  we 
understand  the  self- conscious  principle  which,  present  to 
all  feelings,  forms  out  of  them  a.  world  of  mutae^ly  related 
objects,  permanent  with  it«  own  permanence,  we  shall  also 
understand  that  the  relations  by  which  thought  qualifies  it* 
object  ai'e  not  qualities  of  itself— that,  in  thinking  of  tti 
object  as  made  up  of  parts,  it  does  not  become  itself  s 
fjuantum.  We  shall  also  be  on  the  way  to  understand  how 
Ihooght,  detaching  that  relation  of  simple  diatinctneea  by 
which  it  has  qualified  its  objects,  finds  before  it  a  multitude 
of  units  of  which  each,  as  combining  in  itself  distinctioiu 
from  all  the  other  units,  is  at  the  same  time  itself  a  multi- 
tude ;  in  other  words,  finds  a  quantum  of  which  each  part, 
being  the  same  in  kind  with  the  whole  and  all  other  parts, 
is  also  a  quantum;  i.e.  which  is  infinitely  divisible.  When 
once  it  is  undei-stood.  in  short,  that  quantity  is  simply  the 
most  elementary  of  the  relations  by  which  thought  consti- 
the  real  world,  as  detached  from  this  world  and  pre- 
3  by  thought  to  itself  as  a  separate  object,  then  in(init« 
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livisibility  becomes  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  real  jnst  ia  bo 
u*  aa  qaantity,  of  which  it  is  a  necessary  attribute,  is  reul. 
[f  quantity,  tiongh  act  ft^oliiitj,  is  yet  real,  that  its  parts 
iLoulii  not  be  feelings  can  be  nothing  against  their  reality. 
Phis  ouce   admitted,  Uie   objections  to  infinite   divisibility 

lappear;  but  so  likewise  Joes  that  mysteriouH  dignity 
tnppoacd  to  attach  to  it,  or  to  its  correlative,  the  infinitely 
kddible,  aa  implying  an  infinite  capacity  in  the  mind.  From 
.ume's  point  of  view,  the  mind  being  '  a  bundle  of  inipres- 
' — though  howimpressions,  being  successive,  should  form 
t  bundle  is  not  explained — its  capacity  must  mean  the  number 
if  its  impressions,  and,  all  divisibility  being  into  impressions, 
t  follows  that  infinite  divisibility  means  an  infinite  capacity 
a  the  mind.  This  notion  however  arises,  as  we  have 
ilionn,  from  a  confusion  between  a  felt  division  of  an  im- 
JOBsible 'compound  feeling,' and  that  conceived  divisibility 
rf  an  object  which  constitutes  but  a  single  attribute  of  the 
Aject  and  represents  a  single  rt-lation  of  the  mind  towards 
it.  There  may  be  a  sense  in  which  all  conception  iu 
plies  iuGuity  in  the  conceiving  mind^  but  so  far  from  thib 
loing  so  in  any  special  way,  it  arises,  as  we  have  Been,  from 
the  presentation  of  objects  under  that  very  condition  of 
endless,  unremoved,  distinction  which  constitutes  the  true 
imitation  of  our  thought. 

269.  When,  as  with  Hume,  it  is  only  iu  its  application  to 
pace  and  time  that  the  question  of  infinite  divisibility  is 
treated,  its  true  nature  is  more  easily  disguised,   for  the 

.sou  already  indicated,  that  space  and  time  are  not  neces- 
karily  considered  as  quanta.  When  Hume,  indeed,  speaks 
»f  space  as  a  '  composition  of  parte  *  or  '  made  up  of  points,' 
lu;  is  of  course  treating  it  as  a  quantum ;  but  we  sball  find 
dat  in  seeking  to  avoid  the  necessary  consequence  of  its 

ling  a  quantum — the  consequence,  namely,  that  it  is  in- 

jitely  divisible — he  can  take  advantage  of  the  possibility  of 
treating  it  aa  the  simple,  unquantified,  relation  of  externality. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  dexterity  with  which,  having 
shown  that  all  divisibility,  because  into  impressions,  is  iuto 
simple  parts,  he  turns  this  into  an  argument  iu  favour  of  the 

imposition  of  space  by  impressions.  '  Our  idea  of  space  is 
pompounded  of  parts  which  are  ii, divisible.'     Let  us  take 

le  of  these  porta,  then,  and  ask  what  sort  of  idea  it  is : '  let  us 
form  a  judgment  of  its  nature  and  qualities.'     "THs  iplw,\o.  vt. 
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True  wny 


in  not  an  idea,  of  extension :  for  the  idea  of  extension  con- 
sists of  parts ;  and  this  idea,  iLCCoi'ding  to  the  suppoaitioii, 
is  perfectly  simple  and  indivisible.  Is  it  therefore  nothing l) 
That  is  impossible,'  for  it  would  imply  that  a  real  idea  was 
composed  of  nonentities.  The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  it 
to 'endow  the  simple  parts  with  coloar  and  solidity,'  In 
words  already  quoted,  *  that  compound  impresaiou,  which 
represents  extension,  consists  of  several  leaser  impressions, 
thiit  are  indivisible  to  the  eye  or  feeling,  and  may  be  called 
impressions  of  atoms  or  corpuscles  endowed  with  colour  and 
solidity.'     {Partii.  §  3,  near  the  end.) 

270.  It  is  very  plain  that  in  this  passage  Hume  is  riding 
two  horses  at  once.  He  is  trying  so  to  combine  the  notion 
of  the  constitution  of  space  by  impressions  with  that  of  its 
constitution  by  points,  as  to  disguise  the  real  meaning  of 
each.  In  what  lies  the  difference  between  the  feelings  of 
colour,  of  which  we  have  shown  that  they  cannot  withont 
contradiction  be  supposed  to  '  make  up  ertanaion,'  and 
'  coloured  points  or  corpuacles '  ?  Unless  the  points,  as 
pobits,  mean  something,  the  substitutiou  of  coloured  points 
for  colours  means  nothing.  But  according  to  Hume  tiu 
point  is  nothing  except  as  an  impression  of  sight  or  touch. 
If  then  we  refuse  his  words  the  benefit  of  an  interpretation 
which  his  doctrine  excludes,  we  find  that  there  remains 
simply  the  impossible  supposition  that  space  consists  of 
feelings.  This  result  cannot  be  avoided,  unless  in  speaking 
of  space  as  composed  of  point*,  we  understand  by  the  point 
that  which  is  definitely  other  than  an  impreesion.  Thus 
the  question  which  Hume  puts— If  extension  is  made  up  of 
parts,  and  these,  being  indivisible,  are  unextended,  what  are 
they  9 — really  remains  untouched  by  his  ostensible  answer. 
Such  a  question  indeed  to  a  philosophy  like  Locke's,  which, 
ignoring  the  constitution  ofreality  by  relations,  supposed  real 
things  to  be  first  found  and  then  relations  to  be  superinduced 
by  tJie  mind — much  more  to  one  like  Hume's,  which  left  no 
mind  to  superinduce  them — wae  necessarily  unanswerable. 

271.  In  truth,  extension  is  the  reliition  of  mutual  exter- 
nality. The  constituents  of  this  relation  have  not,  as  sucb, 
any  nature  but  what  is  given  by  the  relation.  If  in  Hume's 
language  we  '  separate  each  from  the  others  and,  considering 
it  apart,  from  a  judgment  of  its  nature  and  qualities,'  by  the 
very  way  we  put  the  problem  we  render  it  iuBoluble  or,  more 
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pruperljT,  destroy  it ;  for,  thus  separated,  tliey  have  no  nature. 
It  is  this  tliat  we  express  by  the  proposition  which  would 
otherwise  be  tautological,  that  extension  is  a  relation  between 
extended  points.  The  '  points  *  are  the  siiiiplent  expression 
for  those  coefficients  to  the  relation  of  mutual  externality. 
wliich,  as  determined  by  that  relation  and  no  otherwise,  have 
themselves  the  attribute  of  being  extended  and  that  only. 
If  it  is  asked  whether  the  points,  being  extended,  are  there- 
fore divisible,  the  answer  must  be  twofold.  Separately  they 
»re  not  divisible,  for  separat^^ly  they  are  nothing.  Whether, 
B8  det«nnined  by  mutual  relation,  they  are  divisible  or  no, 
depends  on  whether  they  are  treated  as  forming  a  quantum 
or  no.  If  they  are  not  eo  treated,  we  cannot  with  propriety 
pronounce  them  to  be  either  further  divisible  or  not  so,  for 
the  question  of  divisibility  has  no  application  to  them.  But 
being  perfectly  homogeneous  with  each  other  and  with  that 
which  together  they  constitute,  they  are  susceptible  of  being 
BO  treated,  and  are  so  treated  when,  with  Hnme  in  the  passage 
liefore  ns,  we  speak  of  them  as  the  parts  of  which  extended 
matter  consists.  Thus  considered  as  parts  of  a  quantum  and 
therefore  themselves  quanta,  the  infinite  divisibility  which 
belongs  to  all  quantity  belongs  also  to  them. 

272.  In  this  lies  the  answer   to   the    moat  really  cogent  ' 
ai^nment  which  Hume   offers  against  in6nite  divisibility.  1 
'  A  surface  terminates  a  solid ;   a  line  terminates  a  surface ;  ii 
a  point  terminates  a  line  ;  but  I  assert  that  if  the  idecu  of  a  ^ 
point,  line,  or  surface  were  not  indivisible,  'tis  impossible  we  a 
should  ever  conceive  these  terminations.    For  let  these  ideas  ^ 
be  supposed  infinitely  divisible,  and  then  let  tlie  fancy  en- 
deavour to  fix  itself  on  the  idea  of  the  last  surface,  line,  or 
point,  it  immediately  finds  this  idea  to  break  into  parts ;  and 
upon  its  seizing  the  last  of  these  parts  it  loses  its  hold  by  a 
new  division,  and  so  on  ad  ittfiniium,  without  any  possibility 
of  its  arriving  at  a  concluding  idea.* '     If  '  point,'  '  line,'  or 
'surface'  were  really  names  for '  ideas  *  either  in  Hume's  sense, 
as  feelings  grown  fainter,  or  in  Locke's,  as  definite  imprints 
made  by  outward  things,  this  passage  would  be  perplexing. 
In  truth  they  represent  objects  determined  by  certain  con- 
ceived relations,  and  the  relation  under  which  the  object  is 
considered  may  vary  without  a  corresponding  variation  in 
the  name.     When   a  '  point '  is  considered  simply  as  the 
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'termination  of  a  liue,'  it  is  not  considered  as  a  (juatitom. 
It  represents  the  abstraction  of  the  relation  of  extemalitj,  u 
existing  between  two  Unen.  It  is  tbese  lines,  not  the  point, 
tbat  in  this  ease  are  the  constituents  of  the  relation,  and 
thus  it  is  they  alone  that  are  for  the  time  couaidered  as  ox- 
tended,  therefore  as  quanta,  therefore  as  diviaible.  So  when 
the  line  in  turn  is  considered  as  the  '  termination  of  a  sur- 
face.' It  then  represents  the  relation  of  eitemalitya*  hi:lwetK 
surfaces,  and  for  the  time  it  is  the  surfaces,  not  the  line,  tha'.- 
are  considered  to  have  extension  and  its  consequencea.  Thi 
same  applies  to  the  view  of  a  surface  as  the  termination  of  a 
solid.  Just  as  the  line,  though  not  a  quantum  when  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  relation  between  surfaces,  becomes  so  when 
considered  in  relation  to  another  line,  so  the  point,  though  it 
'  has  no  magnitude '  when  considered  as  the  termination  of 
a  line,  yet  acquires  parts,  or  becomes  divisible,  so  soon  bb  it 
is  considered  in  relation  to  other  points  as  a  constituent  of 
extended  matter ;  and  it  is  thus  that  Hume  considers  it, 
ina>v  ^  aictuv,  vihati  ha  talks  of  extension  as  'made  up  of 
coloured  points." 

278.  It  is  the  necessity  then,  accorduig  to  hia  theory,  of 
maliing  space  an  impression  that  throughout  underlies 
Hume's  argument  againat  its  infinite  divisibility;  and,  aa  we 
have  seen,  the  same  theory  which  excludes  its  infinite  dirisi- 
bility  logically  extinguishes  it  as  a  quantity,  divisible  and 
measurahle,  altogether.  He  of  course  does  not  lecogniTe  this 
consequenco.  He  is  obliged  indeed  to  admit  that  in  regard 
to  the  proportions  of  '  greater,  eqnal  and  less,'  and  the  rela- 
tions of  different  parts  of  space  to  each  other,  no  judgmcnti 
of  universality  or  exactness  are  possible.  We  may  judge  of 
them,  i>A«-.v.^»  i..i  (vtl.ls,  with  various  approximations  to 
exatl:.  J  the  supposition  of  infinite  divisibility, 

as  h'-  ^  out,  we  could  not  jndge  of  thein  at 
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iiiiaat«  and  so  coufuuiidod  with  each  otter  that  'tis  utterly 
impossible  for  the  miad  to  compute  their  number,  such  a 
computatiiin  will  never  afford  us  a  standard  by  which  we 
may  judge  of  proportions.'  The  opposite  sect  of  in;ithema.- 
ticntns,  however,  a^'e  in  worse  case,  having  no  atiindai'd  of 
equality  whatever  to  assign.  *  For  since,  according  to  their 
hypothesis,  the  least  as  well  as  (greatest  fignrcs  contain  an 
infinite  number  of  parts,  and  since  infinite  numbers,  properly 
speaking,  can  neither  be  equal  nor  unequal  with  respect  t(.> 
eitch  other,  the  equality  or  inequality  of  any  portion  of  space 
ran  never  depend  on  any  proportion  in  the  number  of  their 
parta.*  His  own  doctrine  is  'that  the  only  usefiil  notion  of 
equality  or  inequalily  is  derived  from  the  whole  united 
Bppeanmce,  and  the  comparison  of,  particular  objects.'  The 
judgments  thus  derived  are  in  many  cases  certain  and  in- 
fiillible.  'When  the  measure  of  a  yard  and  thatof  a  foot  ai'e 
preBented,  the  mind  can  no  more  question  that  the  firat  is 

onger  than  the  second  than  it  cau  doubt  of  those  principles 
Khich  are  most  clear  and  self-evident.'  Such  judgments, 
however,  though  'sometimes  infallible,  are  not  always  so.' 
Upon  a 'review  and  reflection 'we  often  'pronounce  those 
objects  equal  which  at  first  we  esteemed  unequal,'  and  viee 
veni.  Often  also  '  we  discover  our  error  by  a  juxtaposition 
of  the  objects;  or,  where  that  is  impracticable,  by  the  use  of 
e  common  and  hivariable  measure  which,  being  succes- 
sively applied  to  each,  informs  us  of  their  different  propor-  . 
tions.  And  even  this  correction  is  susceptible  of  a  new 
Correction,  and  of  difl^erent  degrees  of  exactness,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  instrument  by  which  we  measure  the 
bodies,  and  the  care  which  we  employ  in  the  comparison.' 
(Pp.  351-53.) 

874.  Such  indefinite  approach  to  exactness  is  all  that  1 
Hume  can  allow  to  the  mathematician.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  ^ 
iftnother  and  an  absolute  sort  of  exactness  that  the  mathema-  o 
tictao  himseli'  supposes  when  he  pronounces  all  right  angles  ^ 
tquaL     Such  perfect  equality  '  beyond  what  we  have  instm-  t: 

Qtmta  and   art '  to   ascertain,  Hume  boldly  calls  a  '  mere  " 

letion  of  the  mind,  useless  as  well   as  incomprehensible." 
1  when  the  mathematician  talks  of   certain  angles  as 

klways  equal,  of  certain  lines  as  never  meeting,  he  is  either 
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making  stateuieiits  that  are  antrue  or  speaking  of  noneuti- 
ties.  If  liis  '  lines  *  and  *  angleu '  mean  ideas  that  wo  c;ui 
poasiblj  have,  Ms  universal  propoaitions  are  untrue ;  if  they 
do  not,  according  to  Hume  they  can  mean  nothing.  H* 
says,  for  instance,  that '  two  right  lines  cannot  have  a  com- 
mon segment ; '  but  of  such  ideas  of  right  lines  as  we  caa 
possibly  have  this  is  only  true  '  where  the  right  linis  inoliae 
upon  each  other  with  a  sensible  angle.' '  It  is  not  irm 
when  they  '  approach  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  20  leagues.' 
According  to  the  '  original  standard  of  a  right  line,'  which  U 
'  nothing  but  a  certain  general  appearance,  'tis  evident  right 
lines  may  be  made  to  concur  with  each  other.'*  Ajij  other 
standard  is  a  '  useless  and  incomprehensible  fiction.'  StricUj 
speaking,  according  to  Hume,  we  have  it  not,  hut  only  a 
tendency  to  suppose  that  we  have  it  arising  from  the  pro- 
grossive  correction  of  our  actual  measurements,* 

275.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  what  Hume  accounts  for  by 
means  of  this  tendency  to  feign,  even  if  the  tendency  did  not 
presuppose  conditions  incompatible  with  his  theory,  is  not 
mathematical  science  as  it  exista.  It  has  even  less  appear- 
ance of  being  so  than  (to  anticipate)  has  that  which  is  ao 
counted  for  by  those  propensities  to  feign,  which  he  Bub- 
Btitutea  for  the  ideas  of  cause  and  substance,  of  being 
natural  science  as  it  exists.  In  the  latter  case,  when  the 
idea  of  necessary  connexion  has  been  disposed  of,  au  im- 
pression of  reflection  can  with  some  plausibility  be  made  to 
do  duty  instead ;  but  there  is  no  impression  of  reflection  in 
Hume's  sense  of  the  word,  no  'propensity,'  that  can  be  the 
subject  of  mathematical  reasoning.  He  speata,  indeed,  of 
our  supposing  some  imaginai'y  standard — of  our  having  '  an 
obscure  and  implicit  notion  ' — of  perfect  equality,  but  such 
language  is  only  a  way  of  saving  appearances ;  for  according 
to  him,  a  '  supposition  *  or  '  notion '  which  is  neitlier  im- 
pression nor  idea,  cannot  be  anything.  A  hasty  reader, 
catching  at  the  term  '  supposition,'  may  find  his  statement 
plausible  with  all  the  plausibility  of  the  modem  doctrine,  which 
accounts  for  the  universality  and  exactness  of  mathematical 
truths  as '  hypothetical ' — the  doctrine  that  we  suppose  figures 
exactly  corresponding  to  our    definitions,  though  such  do 
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not  really  exiat.  With  ihoae  who  take  tliia  view,  however, 
it  is  always  understood  that  the  dofiiiitions  represent  ideas, 
though  not  ideas  to  which  real  objects  can  be  found  exactly 
answering.  Perhaps,  if  pressed  about  their  distinction 
between  idea  and  reality,  they  might  find  it  hard  consist- 
ently to  maintain  it,  but  it  is  by  this  practically  that  they 
Icepp  their  theory  afloat.  Hume  can  admit  no  such  dis- 
tinction. The  real  with  him  is  the  impression,  and  the  idea 
the  fainter  impreasion.  There  can  be  no  idea  of  a  straight  line, 
curve,  a  circle,  a  right  angle,  a  plane,  other  than  the  impres- 
sion, other  than  the  '  appearance  to  the  eye,'  and  there  are 
no  appearances  exactly  answering  to  the  mathematical  defini- 
tions. If  they  do  not  exactly  answer,  they  might  as  well  for  the 
purposes  of  mathematical  demonstration  not  answer  at  all. 
The  Geometrician,  having  found  that  the  angles  at  the  base 
of  this  iaoscelea  triangle  are  equal  to  each  other,  at  once 
takes  the  equality  to  be  true  of  all  isosceles  triangles,  as 
being  exactly  like  the  original  one,  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  establishes  many  other  propositions.  But,  according  to 
Hume,  no  idea  that  we  could  have  would  be  one  of  which 
the  sides  were  precisely  equal,  The  Fifth  Proposition  of 
Euclid  then  is  not  precisely  true  of  the  particular  idea  that 
we  have  before  us  when  we  follow  the  demonstration.  Much 
less  can  it  be  tme  of  the  ideas,  i.e.  the  several  appearances 
of  colour,  indefinitely  varying  from  this,  which  we  hare 
before  us  when  we  follow  the  other  demonstrations  in  which 
the  equality  of  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  is  taken 
for  granted. 

276,  Here,  as  elsewhere,  what  we  have  to  lament  is  not 
that  Hume  'pushed  his  doctrine  too  far,'  so  far  as  to  exclude 
ideas  of  those  exact  pi-oportions  in  space  with  which 
geometry  purports  to  deal,  but  that  he  did  not  carry  it  far 
enough  to  see  that  it  excluded  all  ideas  of  quantitative 
relations  whatever.  He  thus  pays  the  penalty  for  his 
equivocation  between  a  feeling  of  colour  and  a  disposition 
of  coloured  points.  Even  alongside  of  his  admission  that 
'  relations  of  space  and  time*  are  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  ideas  so  related,  which  amounts  to  the  admission 
that  of  space  and  time  there  are  no  ideas  at  all  in  his  sense 
of  the  word,  he  allows  himself  to  treat  'proportions  between 
spaces  '  as  depending  entirely  on  our  ideas  of  the  spaces — 
drpen^iBg  ou  ideas  which  in  the  context  he  by  implication. 
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ailmits  tliat  we  have  not.'  If,  inBtead  of  tlius  equiTocatrnp,  ' 
ha  bad  asked  biiuself  bow  Bensationa  of  colour  and  toDcli 
could  be  added  or  divided,  bow  one  could  serve  as  a  measure 
of  tbe  size  of  another,  he  migbt  have  seen  that  only  in 
virtue  of  that  in  tbe  '  general  appearance '  of  objects  which, 
in  hia  own  language,  is  '  independent  of  tie  natxire  of  the 
ideas  themselves' — i.«.  which  does  not  belong  to  them  as  fil- 
ings, but  is  added  by  tbe  comparing  and  combining  thought — 
are  tbe  proportions  of  greater,  leas,  and  equal  predicable 
of  them  at  all ;  that  what  thought  baa  thus  added,  1*12.  limi- 
tjdioii  by  mutual  extenmlity,  it  can  abstract ;  and  that  by 
such  abstraction  of  the  limit  it  obtains  those  several  ter- 
minations, aa  Hume  well  calls  them  —  the  surface  ter- 
minating bodies,  the  line  terminating  eurfaces,  tbe  point 
terminating  lines — from  which  it  constructs  tbe  world  of 
pure  space:  that  thus  tbe  same  action  of  thought  in  sense, 
which  alone  renders  appearances  measurable,  givea  an 
object  matter  which,  because  the  pure  construction  of 
thought,  we  can  measure  exactly  and  with  tbe  certainty 
that  the  judgment  based  on  a  comparison  of  magnitudes  in 
a  single  caae  is  true  of  all  possible  cases,  because  in  none  of 
these  can  any  other  conditions  be  present  than  those  which 
we  have  consciously  put  there. 
■  277.  To  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  Hmne  had  only 
I  to  extend  to  proportions  in  space  the  principle  upon  which 
the  impossibility  of  sensualizing  arithmetic  compels  him  to 
deal  with  proportions  in  number.  '  We  are  possessed,'  he 
says, '  of  a  piecise  standard  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the 
equality  and  proportion  of  numbers;  and  according  as 
they  correspond  or  not  to  that  standard  we  determine 
tlieir  relations  without  any  possibility  of  error.  When  two 
numbers  are  so  combined,  as  that  the  one  baa  always  an 
unite  answering  to  every  unite  of  tbe  other,  we  pronounce 
them  equal.'*  Now  what  are  the  unites  here  spoken  ofP 
If  they  were  those  single  impressions  which  he  elsewhere  * 
seems  to  regard  as  alone  properly  unites,  the  point  of  the 
passage  would  be  gone,  for  combinations  of  such  unites 
could  at  any  rate  only  yield  those  '  general  appearajices '  ol 
whose  proportions  we  have  been  previously  told  there  can  be 
uo   precise  standard.     They  can   be    no  other   than   those 
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anites  which,  not  being  impresBions,  lie  Iiiis  to  call '  Sctitioiia 
denominat ions' — nuites  which  are  nothing  except  in  relation 
to  each  other  and  of  which  each,  being  in  turn  divisible,  is 
itself  a  tme  number.  We  can  easilj  retort  upon  Hume, 
then,  when  he  argues  that  the  enppoaition  of  infinite  divisi- 
bility is  incomputible  with  any  comparison  of  quantities 
because  with  any  unite  of  measurement,  that,  according  to 
his  own  virtual  admission,  in  the  only  case  where  such  com- 
parison is  exact  the  ultimate  unite  of  measurement  in  still 
itself  divisible  ;  which,  indeed,  is  no  more  than  saying  that 
whatever  measures  (luantity  must  itself  be  a  quantity,  and 
that  therefore  quantity  is  infinitely  divisible.  If  Hume, 
instead  of  slurring  over  this  characteristic  of  the  science 
of  number,  had  set  himself  to  explain  it,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  only  possible  explanation  of  it  was  one 
equally  applicable  to  the  science  of  apace — that  what  is 
true  of  the  unite,  as  the  abstraction  of  distiuctnesa,  is  true 
also  of  the  abstraction  of  externality.  As  the  unite,  be- 
cause constituted  by  relation  to  other  unites,  so  soon  as 
considered  breaks  into  multiplicity,  and  only  for  that  reason 
is  a  quantity  by  which  other  quantities  can  be  measured ; 
so  ia  it  also  with  the  limit  in  whatever  form  abstracted, 
whether  aa  point,  line,  or  surface.  If  the  fact  that  number 
can  have  no  least  part  since  each  part  is  itself  a  number  or 
nothing,  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with  the  finiteneas 
of  number,  is  the  consequence  of  that  finiteneas,  neither 
can  the  like  attribute  in  spaces  be  incompatible  with  their 
being  definite  magnitudea,  that  can  be  compared  with  and- 
measured  by  each  other.  The  real  difference,  which  is  also 
Mie  rationale  of  Hume's  different  procedure  in  the  two  cases, 
is  that  the  conception  of  space  is  more  easily  confused  than 
that  of  number  with  the  feelings  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
which  through  such  application  become  sensible  spaces. 
Hence  the  liability  to  the  supposition,  which  is  at  bottom 
Hume's,  that  the  last  feeling  in  the  process  of  diminution 
before  such  sensible  space  disappears  {being  the  '  minimum 
viaibile ')  is  the  least  possible  portion  of  space. 

278.  Jnst  as  that  reduction  of  cousciouaneas  to  feeling,  with 
which  really  excludes  the  idea  of  quantity  altogether,  is  by  R>™»  "J™ 
Hume  only  recognised  aa  incompatible  with  its  infinite  divisi-  inposei- 
bility,  BO  it  is  not  recognised  as  extinguishing  space  altogether,  j>lo.  boi 
but  ouljr  apace  aa  a  ruciiiim.    If  it  be  true,  he  aaya,  'that  the 
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idea  of  apace  ia  nothing  but  the  idea,  of  rieible  or  tangible 
points  distributed  in  a  certain  order,  it  follows  that  we  can 
form  no  idea  of  vacnam,  or  apace  where  there  is  nothing 
visible  or  tangible."  Here  as  elsewhere  the  acceptability  of 
his  statement  liea  in  its  being  taken  in  a  sense  which  a/y 
ijording  to  his  principles  cannot  properly  belong  to  it.  It 
ia  one  doctriue  that  the  ideas  of  space  and  body  are  ei- 
sentially  correlative,  and  quite  another  that  the  idea  of  spacg 
is  equivalent  to  a  feeling  of  sight  or  touch.  It  is  of  the  latter 
doctrine  that  Hume'a  denial  of  a  vacuum  is  the  corollaij; 
but  it  ia  the  former  that  gains  acceptance  for  this  denial  b 
the  mind  of  bis  reader.  Space  we  have  already  apoken  ofm 
the  relation  of  externality.  If,  abstracting  this  relation  fiotn  . 
the  world  of  which  it  is  the  uniform  but  most  elementaiy  ■ 
determination,  we  regard  it  as  a  relation  between  objecti 
having  no  other  determination,  these  become  spaces  and 
nothing  but  spaces — apace  pure  and  simple,  vacuum.  But  we 
have  known  the  world  in  confused  fulness  before  we  detach 
its  constituent  relations  in  the  clearness  of  unreal  abstraction. 
We  have  knownbodie8ffU7*ej;upfim>r,l>efore  we  think  theirlimita 
apart  and  outof  these  construct  a  world  of  pnrespace.  It  is  thus 
in  a  sense  true  that  in  the  development  of  our  eonsoioasness 
an  idea  of  body  precedes  that  of  apace,  though  the  ohntraetioti 
of  space— the  detachment  of  the  relation  so-called  from  the 
real  complex  of  relations — precedes  that  of  body ;  and  it  is 
this  fact  that,  in  the  face  of  geometry,  strengthens  common 
sense  in  its  position  that  an  idea  of  vacuum  is  impossible. 
'  It  is  not,  however,  the  inseparability  of  space  from  body 
whether  in  reality  or  for  our  consciousness,  but  its  identilj 
with  a  certain  sort  of  feeling,  that  is  implied  in  Hume's  ex- 
clusion of  the  idea  of  vacuum.  '  Body,'  aa  other  than  feeling, 
is  with  bim  as  much  a  fiction  as  vacuum.  That  there  can 
be  no  idea  of  vacuum,  is  thus  in  fact  merely  his  negative  way 
of  putting  that  proposition  of  which  the  positive  form  ia,  that 
^pace  is  a  compound  impression  of  sight  and  touch.  Having 
examined  that  proposition  in  the  positive,  we  need  not  ex- 
amine it  again  in  the  negative  form.  It  will  be  more  to  the 
purpose  to  enquire  whether  the  '  tendency  to  suppose '  or 
'  propensity  to  feign  '  by  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  aach 
idea,  our  language  about  '  pure  space '  haa  to  be  acconntod 
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f*ir,  doefl  Dot  according  to  Hume's  own  showing  presuppoRC 
«uch  an  Idea. 

279.  Bj  vacoam  he  nnderstands  invisible  and  intangible  Howi.i* 
extension.  If  an  idea  of  vacuum,  then,  is  possible  at  all,  be  ^''"J' '" 
nii^es,  it  must  be  possible  for  darkness  and  mere  motion  to  «« hud 
convey  it.  That  they  cannot  do  so  alane  is  clear  from  the  ''^■*  "f 
consideration  that  darhness  is  '  no  positive  idea  *  and  that  an  nccortiiiig 
*  invariable  motion,'  such  as  that  of  a  '  man  supported  in  the  *°  Uu-ue- 
air  and  sofUj  conveyed  along  by  some  invisible  power,'  gives 
no  idea  at  all.  Neither  can  they  do  so  when  '  attended  with 
visible  and  tangible  objects.'  '  When  two  bodies  present 
themselves  where  there  was  formerly  an  entire  darkness,  the 
only  change  that  is  discoverable  is  in  the  appearance  of  these 
two  objects :  all  the  rest  continues  to  be,  aa  before,  a  perfect 
negation  of  light  and  of  every  coloured  or  tangible  object." 
'  Such  dark  and  indistinguishable  distance  between  two  bodies 
can  never  produce  the  idea  of  extension,'  any  more  than 
blindness  can.  Neither  can  a  like  '  imaginary  distance  be- 
tween tangible  and  solid  bodies.'  '  Suppose  two  cases,  viz. 
that  of  a  man  supported  in  the  air,  and  moving  his  limbs  to 
and  fro  without  meeting  anything  tangible ;  and  that  of  a 
man  who,  feeling  something  tangible,  leaves  it,  and  after  a 
motion  of  which  he  is  sensible  perceives  another  tangible 
object.  Wherein  consists  the  difference  between  these  two 
cases  ?  No  one  will  scruple  to  affirm  that  it  consists  merely 
in  the  perceiving  those  objects,  and  that  the  sensation  which 
'  arises  &om  the  motion  is  in  both  coses  the  same;  and  aa 
that  sensation  is  not  capable  of  conveying  to  us  an  idea  of 
extension,  when  unaccompanied  with  some  other  perception, 
it  can  no  more  give  us  that  idea,  when  mixed  with  the  im- 
pressions of  tangible  objects,  since  that  mixture  produces  no 
alteration  upon  it."  But  though  a  'distance  not  filled  with 
any  coloured  or  solid  object '  cannot  give  as  an  idea  of  viicunm . 
it  is  the  cause  why  we  falsely  imagine  that  we  can  form  such 
un  idea.  There  are  'three  relations' — jwidtral  relations  ac- 
cording to  Hume's  phrJiSeology* — between  it  and  that  distanew 
which  really  '  convej's  the  idea  of  extension.'  '  Tlie  distant 
objects  affect  the  senses  in  the  same  manner,  whether  sepa^ 
rated  by  the  one  distance  or  the  other;  the  former  specioi 
of  distance  is  found  capable  of  receiving  the  latter ;  and  they 
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Ijoth  equally  diminish  tlie  f^rce  of  every  quality.  These  Kt 
iations  betwixt  thi?  two  kinds  of  distance  will  afford  ax  u 
easy  reason  why  the  one  has  so  oft^n  beeu  taken  for  tlie 
other,  and  why  we  imagine  we  have  an  idea  of  eictctisioii 
without  the  idea  of  any  object  either  of  the  sight  or  feeling.'' 

280.  It  appears  then  that  we  have  an  idea  of  '  distanoe 
unfilled  with  any  coloured  or  solid  object.'  To  speak  of  thia 
distance  as  '  imaginary '  or  fictitious  can  according  to  Hume'a 
principles  make  no  difference,  so  long  as  he  admits,  which 
he  is  obliged  to  do,  that  we  actuaDy  have  an  idea  of  it ;  for 
I'very  idea,  being  derived  from  an  impression,  ia  as  much  or 
as  little  imaginary  as  every  other.  And  not  only  have  we 
such  au  idea,  but  Hume's  account  of  the  '  relations '  between 
it  and  the  idea  of  exteusion  implies  that,  at  ideas  of  ditlanei, 
they  do  not  differ  at  all.  But  the  idea  of  '  distance  unfilled 
with  any  coloured  or  solid  object '  is  the  idea  of  vacuoin.  It 
follows  that  the  idea  of  extension  does  not  differ  from  th&t  ol 
vacuum,  except  so  far  as  it  is  other  than  the  idea  of  di«taoce. 
But  it  is  from  the  consideration  of  distance  that  Hume  him- 
self expressly  derives  it;'  and  so  derived,  it  can  no  more 
differ  from  distance  than  an  idea  from  a  corresponding  im- 
pression. Thus,  after  all,  he  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
to  admit  the  idea  of  vacuum,  but  saves  appearances  by  re- 
fusing to  call  it  extension — the  sole  reason  for  such  refusal 
being  the  supposition  that  every  idea,  and  therefore  the 
idea  of  extension,  must  be  a  datum  of  sense,  which  the 
admission  of  an  idea  of '  invisible  and  intangible  distance' 
already  contradicts. 

281.  We  now  know  the  nature  of  that  preliminary  maju- 
pulation  which  '  impressions  and  ideas '  have  to  undergo,  if 
their  association  is  to  yield  the  result  which  Hume  requires 
— if  through  it  the  fiuccession  of  feelings  is  to  become  a 
knowledge  of  things  and  their  relations.  Such  a  result  was 
required  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  together  the  two 
characteristic  positions  of  Locke's  philosophy  j  that,  namely, 
the  only  world  we  can  know  Is  the  world  of '  ideas,'  and  that 
thought  cannot  originate  ideas.  Those  relations,  which 
liOcke  had  inconsistently  treated  at  once  ae  intellectual 
superinductions  and  as  ultimate  conditions  of  reality,  most  be 
dealt  with  by  one  of  two  methods.    They  must  be  r^nced  t^ 
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tmpressiona  where  tliat  could  plausibly  be  done :  where  it 
,oou]d  not,  it  must  be  admitted  that  >ve  have  no  ideas  of 
them,  but  only  '  tendencies  to  suppose '  that,  we  have  such, 
arising  from  the  association,  through  'natural  relations,'  of 
the  ideas  that  we  have.  So  dexterously  does  Hume  work 
the  former  method  that,  of  all  the  '  philosophical  relations ' 
which  he  recognizes,  only  Identity  and  Causation  remain  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  latter ;  and  if  the  other  relations — 
resemblance,  time  and  space,  proportion  in  quantity  and 
id^^'gree  in  quality^ — could  really  be  admitted  as  data  of  sense, 
Ihere  would  at  least  be  a  possible  basis  for  those  '  tendencies 
to  suppose '  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  corresponding  ideas, 
the  terms  '  Identity '  and  '  Causation  '  must  be  taken  to  re- 
present. But,  as  we  have  shown,  they  can  only  bo  claimed 
for  sense,  if  sense  is  bo  far  one  with  thoughtr— one  not  by 
conreraion  of  thought  into  sense  but  by  taking  of  souse  into 
tiiought — as  that  Hume's  favourite  appeals  to  sense  against 
the  reality  of  intelligible  relations  become  unmeaning.  They 
may  be  '  impressions,'  there  may  be  '  impressions  of  them,' 
but  only  if  we  deny  of  the  impression  what  Hume  asserts  of 
it,  and  assert  of  it  what  he  denies — only  if  we  understand  by 
•  impression '  noi  an  ' internal  and  perishing  existence;'  not 
that  which,  if  other  than  taste,  colour,  sound,  smell  or  touch, 
must  be  a  '  passion  or  emotion  ' ;  iiot  that  which  carries  no 
reference  to  an  object  other  than  itself,  and  which  must  either 
he  single  or  compound;  but  something  permanent  and  con- 
stituted hj  permanently  coexisting  parts;  something  that 
may  '  be  conjoined  with '  any  feeling,  because  it  is  none  ;  that 
always  carries  with  it  a  reference  to  a  subject  which  it  is  not 
but  of  which  it  is  a  quality ;  and  that  is  both  many  and  one, 
Bince '  in  its  simplicity  it  contains  many  different  resemblances 
and  relations,' 

282.  In  the  account  just  adduced  of  vacuum,  the  effect  of 
that  double  dealing  with  'impressions,'  which  we  shall  have 
to  trace  at  large  in  Hume's  explanation  of  our  languago 
about  Causation  and  Identity,  is  already  exhibited  in  little. 
Just  as,  after  the  idea  of  pure  space  has  been  excluded  because 
not  a  copy  of  any  possible  impression,  we  yet  6nd  an  '  idea.' 
only  differing  from  it  in  name,  introduwd  as  the  basis  of  thar. 
tendency  to  suppose  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  ex- 
cluded idea,  so  we  shall  hud  ideas  of  relation  in  the  way  of 
Identity  and  Causation — ideas  which  accoraing  to  Hume  wt 
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have  not— presuiiposed  aa  the  aource  of  those  'propeuaitiw 
to  feign '  by  whiih  he  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  oiir 
having  them. 

283.  The  primnrj-  cliaracteriatic  of  these  relations  accord- 
ing to  Hume,  which  they  share  with  those  of  space  and  time, 
£ind  which  in  fact  vitiates  that  definition  of  *  philosophic*) 
relatinn,'  as  depending  on  comparison,  which  he  adopts  is 
that  they  '  depend  not  on  the  ideas  compared  together,  hot 
may  be  changed  without  any  change  in  the  ideas.' '  It 
foIlowH  that  they  are  not  objects  of  knowledge,  according  to 
the  definition  of  knowledge  which  Hume  inherited,  as  '  the 
perception  of  agreement  or  disagreement  Iwtween  ideas.'  A 
partial  recognition  of  this  consequence  in  regard  to  caiue 
and  e£Fect  we  found  in  Locke's  suspicion  that  a  science  of 
nature  was  impossible — impossible  because,  however  often  ih 
certain  '  idea  of  quality  and  substance  '  may  have  followed 
or  accompanied  another,  such  sequence  or  accompanimetit 
never  amounts  to  agreement  or  'necessary  connexion'  be- 
tween the  ideas,  and  therefore  never  can  warrant  a  general 
assertion,  but  only  the  particular  one,  that  the  ideas  in 
question  have  so  many  times  occurred  in  such  an  order. 
'  Matters  of  fact,'  however,  which  no  more  consist  in  agree- 
ment of  ideaa  than  does  causation,  are  by  Locke  treated 
without  scruple  as  matter  of  knowledge  when  they  can  be 
regarded  as  relations  between  present  sensations,  Thos  the 
'  particular  experiment '  in  Physics  constitutes  knowledge — 
the  knowledge,  for  instance,  that  a  piece  of  gold  is  now 
dissolved  in  aqua  regia ;  and  when  '  I  myself  see  a  man 
walk  on  the  ice,  it  is  knowledge.'  In  such  cases  it  does  not 
occur  to  him  to  ask,  either  what  are  the  ideas  that  a^^rec  or 
how  much  of  the  experiment  is  a  present  sensation.*  Nor 
does  Hume  commonly  carry  his  analysis  further.  After 
admitting  that  the  relations  called  'identity  and  situation  in 
time  and  place '  do  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ideas 
related,  he  proceeds :  '  When  both  the  objects  are  present  to 
the  senses  along  with  the  relation,  we  call  Hits  perception 
rather  than  reasoning ;  nor  is  there  in  this  case  any  exercise 
of  the  thought  or  nny  action,  properly  speaking,  but  a  mere 
passive  admission  of  the  impressions  through  the  orgauB  o( 
ueiisation.     According  to  this  way  of  thinking,  we  ought  not 
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to  recpive  as  ronsoning  any  of  the  observations  we  may  make 
concerning  irf(7i/i(y  and  the  relntion»  of  time  and  place ;  sinca 
in  none  of  them  the  mind  can  po  beyond  what  is  immedi- 
ately present  to  the  senses,  either  to  discover  the  real  exists 
ence  or  the  relations  of  objects.'  ' 

284,  This  passage  points  ont  tbe  way  which  Hume's 
doctrine  of  causation  was  to  follow.  That  in  any  case  '  the 
inind  should  go  beyond  a  present  feeling,  either  to  discover 
the  real  existence  or  the  relations  of  objects '  other  than 
present  feelings,  was  what  he  could  not  consistently  admit.  In 
tbejudgment  of  causation,  however,  it  seems  to  do  so,  '  From 
the  eiistence  or  action  of  one  objeet,'seeti  or  remembered,  it 
seems  to  be  assured  of  the  existence  or  action  of  another,  not 
Been  or  remembered,  ou  the  ground  of  a  necessary  connection 
between  the  two.*  It  is  such  assurance  that  is  reckoned  to  con- 
stitute reasoning  in  the  distinctive  sense  of  the  term,  as  differ- 
ent at  once  from  the  analysis  of  complex  ideas  and  the  simple 
BUcression  of  ideas— such  reasoning  as,  in  the  language  of  a 
later  philosophy,  can  yield  synthetic  propositions.  What 
Hnme  has  to  do,  then,  is  to  explain  this  '  assurance  '  away 
by  showing  that  it  is  not  essentially  different  from  that 
judgment  of  relation  in  time  and  place  which,  because  the 
related  objects  are  '  present  to  the  senses  along  with  the 
relation,'  is  called  '  perception  rather  than  reasoning,'  and 
to  which  no  'exercise  of  the  thought'  is  necessary,  but  a 
'  mere  passive  admission  of  impressions  through  the  organs 
of  sensation.'  Kor,  for  the  assimilation  of  reasoning  to 
perception,  is  anything  further  needed  than  a  reference  to 
the  connection  of  ideas  with  impressions  and  of  the  ideas 
of  imagination  with  those  of  memory,  as  originally  stated 
by  Hnme.  When  both  of  the  objects  compared  are  present 
to  the  senses,  we  call  the  comparison  perception ;  when 
neither,  or  only  one,  is  so  present,  we  call  it  reasoning.  But 
the  difference  between  the  object  that  is  present  to  sense, 
and  that  which  is  not,  is  merely  the  difference  between  im- 
pression and  idea,  which  again  is  merely  the  difference  be- 
tween the  more  and  the  less  lively  feeling.*  To  feeling, whether 
with  more  or  with  less  vivacity,  everv  object,  whether  of  per- 
ception or  reasoning,  must  alike  be  present.  Is  it  then  a 
auJHcient  account  of  the  matter,  according  to  Hume,  to  say 
that  when  we  are  conscious  of  contiguity  and  eaccession 
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between  objects  of  whicli  both  are  impressions  .we  call  it 
irerception ;  but  that  when  both  objects  are  ideas,  or  one 
an  impression  and  the  other  an  idea,  we  call  it  reasoning* 
Not  quite  so.  Suppose  that  I  'have  seen  that  species  of 
object  we  call  flame,  and  have  afterwards  felt  that  specie*  of 
sensation  we  call  heat.'  If  I  afterwards  remembered  the 
Buccesfiion  of  the  feeling  upon  the  sight,  both  objects  (ac- 
cording to  Hume's  original  usage  of  terms  ')  would  be  idena 
as  distinct  from  the  impressions ;  or,  if  upon  seeing  the 
flame  I  remembered  the  previous  experience  of  heat,  one 
object  would  be  an  idea ;  but  we  should  not  reckon  it  a  case 
of  reasoning.  '  In  all  cases  wherein  we  reason  concerning 
objects,  there  is  only  one  either  perceived  or  remcmbertd,  and 
the  other  is  supplied  in  conformity  to  our  past  experience ' 
— supplied  by  the  only  other  faculty  than  memory  that  eui 
'supply  an  idea,'  viz,  imagination.' 

if  285.  This  being  the  only  account  of '  inference  from  tiii 
known  to  the  unknown,'  which  Hume  could  consistently 
admit,  his  view  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  most  be 

-  adjusted  to  it.  It  could  not  be  other  than  a  relation  either 
between  impression  and  impression,  or  between  iinpreasion 
and  idea,  or  between  idea  and  idea ;  and  all  these  relations 
are  equally  between  feelings  that  we  experience.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  being  the  '  objective  basis '  on  which  inference  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown  rests,  it  is  itself  the  inference  ; 
or,  more  properly,  it  and  the  inference  alike  disappear  into  a 
particular  sort  of  transition  from  feeling  to  feeling.  The 
problem,  then,  is  to  account  for  its  seeming  to  be  other  than 
this.  '  There  is  nothing  in  any  objects  to  persuade  us  that 
they  are  always  remote  or  always  coviiguoug ;  and  when  from 
experience  and  observation  we  discover  that  the  relation  in 
this  particular  is  iuvariable,  we  always  conclude  that  there 
is  some  secret  cause  which  separates  or  nnitea  them.' '  It 
would  teem,  then,  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflect  is 
something  which  we  infer  from  experience,  from  the  connec- 
tion of  impressions  and  ideas,  but  which  is  not  itself  im- 
pression or  idea.  And  it  would  seem  further,  that,  as  we 
infer  such  an  unexperienced  relation,  so  likewise  we  make 
inferences  from  it.  In  regard  to  identity  '  we  readily  sup- 
pose an  object  may  continue  individually  the  same,  though 
several  times  absent  from  and  present  to  the  senses ; 
■  Abov»,  par.  IDS.  *  Pg.  SS-l,  3SS.  •  P.  IT«.  | 
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ascribe  to  it  an  identity,  notwitliatanding  the  interniptioii 
of  the  perception,  whenever  we  conclude  that  if  we  had 
kept  our  hand  or  eye  constautlj  upon  it,  it  would  have 
conveyed  an  invariable  and  uninterrupteil  perception.  But 
Ihia  concluaion  beyond  the  impressions  of  our  senses  caai 
Ije  founded  only  on  the  connection  of  eame  and  effect ;  nor 
can  we  otherwise  have  any  security  that  the  object  is  not 
changed  upon  ue,  however  much  the  new  object  may  re- 
semble that  which  waa  formerly  present  to  the  senses.' 

286,  This  relation  which,  going  beyond  onr  actual  ex-  ^ 
perieuce,  we  seem  to  infer  as  the  explanation  of  invariable  ^ 
contiguity  in  place  or  time  of  certain  impressions,  and  from  » 
which  again  we  seem  to  infer  the  identity  of  an  object  of  | 
which  the  perception  has  been  interrupted,  is  what  we  call  t 
necessary  connection.  It  is_their  supposed  necessary  con- 
uection  which  dtstiuguisfiesobjecta  related  as  ciyv^ff  "Tif^  ftfect 


fixjm  tbose  related  merely  in  the  way  of  contiguity  and  suc- 
ceaaion,'  and  it  la  a  like  supposition  that  leads  us  to  infer 
what  we  do  not  see  or  remember  fram  what  we  do.  If  then 
the  reduction  of  thought  and  the  intelligible  world  to  feeling 
■was  to  be  made  good,  this  supposition,  not  being  an  im- 
preasiOD  of  sense  or  a  copy  of  such,  must  be  showu  to  be  an 
■■  impression  of  reflection,'  according  to  Hume's  sense  of  the 
term,  i.e,  a  tendency  of  the  soul,  analogous  to  desire  and 
aversion,  hope  and  fear,  derived  from  impressions  of  sense 
but  not  copied  from  them ;'  and  the  inference  which  it  de- 
termines must  be  shown  to  be  the  work  of  imagination,  as 
affected  by  such  impression  of  reflection.  This  in  brief  is 
the  purport  of  Hume's  doctrine  of  causation. 

287.  After  his  manner,  however,  he  will  go  about  witli  his 
reader.  The  supposed  '  objective  basis '  of  knowledge  is  to 
be  mode  to  disappear,  but  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  sliall 
miss  it.  So  dexterously,  indeed,  is  this  done,  that  perhaps  to 
this  day  the  ordinary  student  of  Hume  ia  scarcely  consciona 
of  the  disappearance.  Hume  merely  announces  to  begin 
with  that  he  will '  postpone  the  direct  survey  of  this  question 
Concerning  the  nature  of  necessary  connection,"  and  deal  first 
with  these  other  two  questions,  viz.  (1)  '  For  what  reason  we 
pronounce  it  necessary  that  everj-tbing  whose  existence  has  a 
beginning,  should  also  bave  a  cause?'  and  (2)  'Why  we 
conclude  that  such  particular  causes  must  necatarily  have 
'  P-  sra.  •  AboTP,  pur.  \95. 
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Huch  particular  efFect«;  and  what  is  the  nature  of  tliatw- 
femice  we  draw  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  of  the  hfiuf 
we  repose  in  itP'  That  is  to  say,  he  will  consider  tlie  lu- 
fL'rence  from  caoae  or  effect,  before  he  conaiders  ca»i»e  and 
effect  as  a  relation  hetween  objects,  on  which  the  inference  ii 
supposed  to  depend.  Meanwhile  necessary  connection,  u  a 
relation  between  objects,  is  naturally  snpposed  in  some  seiue 
or  other  to  survive.  In  lohiU  sense,  the  reader  expects  to 
find  when  these  two  preliminary  qiieationa  have  been  ao- 
swered.  But  when  they  hare  been  answered,  neceeaary  con- 
nection, as  a  relation  between  objects,  turns  oat  to  hsTe 
Taniabed. 

288.  Wltli  the  first  of  the  above  questions  Hume  only 
concerns  himself  so  far  as  to  show  that  we  cannot  know 
either  intuitively  or  demonstratively,  in  Locke'a  sense  of 
the  words,  that  'everything  whose  existence  has  a  be- 
ginning also  has  a  cause.'  Locke's  o^vn  argnment  for  the 
necessity  of  causation — that '  something  cannot  be  produced 
by  nothing' — as  well  as  Clarke's — tliat  *  if  anything  wantvd 
a  cause  it  would  produce  itself,  i.e.  exist  before  it  existed*^ 
are  merely  different  ways,  as  Hnme  shows,  of  assuming  the 
point  in  question.  '  If  everything  mnat  hate  a  cause,  it 
follows  that  upon  exclusion  of  other  causes  we  must  accept 
of  the  object  itself,  or  of  noUiing,  as  causes.  But  'tis  the  rerj 
point  in  question,  whether  everything  must  have  a  cause  or 
not,"  On  that  point,  according  to  Locke's  own  showing, 
there  can  be  no  certainty,  intuitive  or  demonstrative ;  for 
between  the  idea  of  beginning  to  esist  and  the  idea  of  cause 
there  is  clearly  no  agreement,  mediate  or  immediate.  They 
ore  not  similar  feelings,  they  are  not  quantities  that  can  be 
measured  against  each  other,  and  to  these  alone  can  tlie 
definition  of  knosvledge  and  reasoning,  which  Hume  retained, 
apply.  There  thus  disappears  that  last  remnant  of  '  know- 
ledge '  in  regard  to  nature  which  Locke  had  allowed  to  sur- 
vive— the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  necessary  connectioii, 
though  one  which  we  cannot  find  out.* 

289.  Having  thus  shown,  as  he  conceives,  what  the  true 
answer  to  the  first  of  the  above  questions  is  not,  Hume  pro- 
ceeds to  show  what  it  is  by  answering  the  second.  *  Since  it 
is  not  from  knowledge  or  any  scientific  reasoning  that  we 
derive  the  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  every  new 
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irodnction,'  it  mnst  be  from  experience ; '  and  every  general 
opinion  derived  from  experience  is  merely  the  Bummary  of  a 
maltitude  of  particular  ones.  Accordingly  when  it  haa  been 
explained  why  we  infer  particular  causes  fiom  particular 
effects  (and  vice  versa),  the  inference  from  every  event  to  a 
cause  will  have  explained  itself.  Now  '  all  our  arguments 
concerning  causes  and  effecta  consist  both  of  an  impreseion 
©f  the  memory  or  aenaes,  and  of  the  idea  of  that  existence 
which  produces  the  object  of  the  impression  or  is  produced 
>y  it.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  three  things  to  explain,  viz. 
ir«/,  the  original  impression;  secondly,  the  transition  to  the 
idea  of  the  connect-ed  causa  or  effect;  thirdly,  the  nature 
uid  qualities  of  that  idea.'' 

290.  As  to  the  original  impression  we  must  notice  that  n.  Theori- 
ere  18  a  certain  inconsistency  with  Hume's  previous  usage  g''"*!.""- 
t«rm8  in  speaking  of  an  iwyresaion  of  memory  at  all."  fromwiiich 
IThis,  however,  will  be  excused  when  we  reflect  that  according  ^h"  wona- 
him  impression  and  idea  only  differ  in  liveliness,  and  that  Jq^,'' 
is  consistent  in  claiming  for  the  ideas  of  memory,  not 
hideed  the  maximum,  hut  a  high  degree  of  vivacity,  superior 
that  which  belongs  to  ideas  of  imagination.     All  that  can 
said,  then,  of  that  '  original  impression,'  whether  of  the 
Memory  or  senses,  which  is  necessary  to  any  '  reasoning  from 
^"naase  or  effect,'  is  that  it  is  highly  vivacious.     That  the 

ransition  from  it  to  the  'idea  of  the  connected  cause  or  _^ 
iffect '  is  not  determined  by  reason,  has  already  been  settled. 
[t  could  only  be  bo  determined,  according  to  the  received 
icconnt  of  reason,  if  there  were  somo  agreement  in  respect 
if  qnantity  ov  quality  between  the  idea  of  cause  and  that  of 
lie  effect,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  interposition  of  other 
deas.*  But  when  we  exiimiue  any  particular  objects  that 
re  hold  to  be  related  as  cause  and  effect,  e.^,  the  sight  of 
flame  and  the  feeling  of  heat,  we  find  no  such  agreement. 
hat  we  do  gndis  their 'constant  conjunction'  inexperience, 
id  '  conjunction  '  ia  equivalent  to  that  '  contiguity  in  time 
id  place,'  which  bos  already  been  pointed  out  as  one  of 
tliose  '  natural  relations '  which  act  as  '  principles  of  union  * 
'tween  ideas.*  Because  the  impression  of  flame  has  always  i.  Th*  I 
len  found  to  be  followed  by  the  impression  of  heat,  the  idea  *»""« 

/O-i^  •-'■' 
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1  of  flaine  always  suggests  the  idea  of  heat.  It  is  simple 
custom  then  that  determines  the  transition  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  or  renders  'neeessarv'  the  cODnection  betwees 
them.  In  order  that  the  transition,  however,  maj  conBtitote 
an  inference  from  cause  to  effect  (or  vice  vertd),  one  of  tin 
two  objects  thus  naturally  related,  bnt  not  both,  most  b» 
presented  as  an  impression.  If  both  were  impressions  it 
would  be  a  case  of  '  sensation,  not  reasoning ; '  if  both  were 
ideas,  no  belief  would  attend  the  transition.  This  brin^ 
UB  to  the  question  as  to  the  'nature  and  qnalitied'  of  tin 
inferred  idea, 
.  2H.  "Tis  evident  that  all  reasonings  from  causes  or  eflfeoti 

iliii  idea,  terminate  in  conclusions  concerning  matter  of  fa<:t,  t.  e.  con- 
cerning the  esistenee  of  objects  or  of  their  qualities*; '  in 
other  worda,  in  belief.  If  this  meant  a  new  idea,  an  tde» 
that  we  liave  not  previously  had,  it  would  follow  that  inf^- 
ence  could  really  carry  us  beyond  sense,  that  there  conld  be 
an  idea  not  copied  from  any  prior  impression.  But  according 
to  Hume  it  does  not  mean  this.  *The  ideaof  exiatenc*  la  the 
very  same  with  the  idea  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  existent ;  ^ 
and  not  only  so,  *  the  helicf  of  existence  joins  no  new  idea£  to 
those  which  compose  the  idea  of  the  object.  When  I  think 
of  God,  when  t  think  of  him  as  existent,  and  when  I  believe 
him  to  be  existent,  my  idea  of  him  neither  increases  nor 
diminishes.'  *  In  what  then  lies  the  difference  between  in- 
credulity  and  belief;  between  an  'idea  assented  to,' or  an 
object  believed  to  exist,  and  a  fictitious  object  or  idea  from 
which  we  dissent  ?  The  answer  is,  '  not  in  the  parte  or  com- 
position of  the  idea,  but  in  the  manner  of  conceiving  it," 
which  inuat  be  understood  to  moan  the  manner  of '  feeling ' 
it;  and  this  difference  ia  further  explained  to  lie  in  'the  su- 
perior force,  or  vivacity,  or  steadiness '  with  which  it  is  felt.* 
We  are  thus  brought  to  the  further  question,  how  it  is  that 
this  '  superior  vivacity '  belongs  to  the  inferred  idea  when 
we  '  reason  *  from  cause  to  effect  or  from  effect  to  cause. 
The  answer  here  ia  that  the  '  impression  of  the  memory  or 
senses,'  which  in  virtue  of  a  '  natural  relation  '  suggests  the 
idea,  also  '  communicates  to  it  a  share  of  its  force  or  vivaci^.' 
292.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  order  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  any  particular  cause  must  have  any  particular  effect,  there  is 
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heeded  first  tlie  presence  of  an  impression,  and  secondly  the 
joint  action  of  those  tivo  '  principles  of  union  among  ideas,' 
aemblanct^  and  contignily.  In  virtue  of  the  former  principle 
tihe  griyen  impression  calls  up  the  image  of  a  like  impression 
previously  experienced,  whicU  again  in  virtue  of  the  latter 
calla  up  the  image  of  its  usual  attendant,  and  the  liveliness  : 
of  the  given  impression  so  communicates  itself  to  the  recalled 
ideas  as  to  constitute  belief  in  their  esistence.  If  this  is  the 
true  accoimt  of  the  matter,  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
necessary  counexion  liaa  answered  itself.  'The  necessary 
connexion  betwixt  causes  and  effects  is  the  foundation  of  our 
inference  from  one  to  the  other.  The  foundation  of  the  in- 
ference is  the  transition  arising  from  the  accustomed  union. 
These  are  therefore  the  same."  We  may  thus  understand 
liow  it  is  that  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  of  such  connesion  to 
which  no  imprt-ssion  of  the  senses,  or  (to  use  an  equivalent 
phrase  of  Hume's)  no  '  quality  in  objects '  corresponds.  If 
the  first  presentjition  of  two  objects,  of  which  one  is  cause, 
the  other  effect,  (».  e.  of  which  we  afterwards  come  to  con- 
sider one  the  cause,  the  other  the  effect)  gives  no  idea  of  a 
connexion  between  them,  as  it  clearly  does  not,  neitiier  can 
it  do  so  however  often  repeated.  It  would  not  do  so,  unless 
the  repetition  '  either  discovered  or  produced  something  new  * 
in  the  objects ;  and  it  does  neiiher.  But  it  does  '  produce  a 
new  impression  in  the  mind.'  After  observing  a  '  constant 
conjunction  of  the  objects,  and  an  uninterrupted  resemblance 
of  their  relations  of  contiguity  and  succession,  we  immedi- 
ately feel  a  determumtion  of  the  mind  to  pass  from  one  of 
the  objects  to  it^  usual  attendant,  and  to  conceive  it  in  a 
Btronger  light  on  account  of  that  relation.'  It  is  of  this 
'  iutemal  impression,'  this  '  propensity  which  custom  pro- 
duces,' that  the  idea  of  necessary  connexion  is  the  copy,' 

293.  The  sequence  of  ideas,  which  this  pi-openaity  deter- 
mines, clearly  does  not  involve  any  inference  '  beyond  sense,' 
'  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,'  '  from  instance^  of  which 
we  have  bad  experience,  to  those  of  which  we  have  had  none,' 
a^y  more  than  does  any  other  '  recurrence  of  an  idea ' — which, 
BB  we  have  seen,  merely  means,  according  to  Hume,  the  re- 
tnm  of  a  feeling  at  a  lower  level  of  intensity  after  it  has  been 
felt  at  a  higher.  Tlie  idea  which  we  speak  of  as  an  inferred 
cause  or  effect  is  only  an  'instance  of  which  we  have  no  ex- 
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perience '  in  the  sense  of  beiug  numpricallif  di^eretU  froffl 
eimtlar  idea«,  whose  previous  conatjint  association  will 
impression  like  the  given  one,  determines  the  '  iiiferc 
but  in  the  same  sense  the  '  impression  '  which  I  now  feel  on 
putting  my  hand  to  the  fire  is  different  from  the  impressions 
previously  felt  under  the  same  circumstances,  a«d  I  do  imt 
lor  that  reason  speak  of  this  impression  as  au  instAnc«  (if 
which  I  have  ha^  no  experience.  Thus  Hume,  though  re- 
taining the  received  phraseology  in  reference  to  the  'conclu- 
sion from  any  particular  cause  to  any  particular  effect  '— 
phraseology  which  implies  that  prior  to  the  inference  tht 
object  inferred  is  in  some  sense  unknown  or  unexperienced— 
yet  deprives  it  of  meanijig  by  a  doctrine  which  makes  infer- 
ence, as  he  himself  puts  it,  '  a  species  of  sensation,'  *  an  nti. 
intelligible  instinct  of  our  souls,'  '  more  properly  an  act  of 
the  Bensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  natures'' — 
which  in  fact  leaves  no  '  part  of  our  natures  '  to  be  cogitative 
at  all. 

294.  Wearonot  entitled  then,it  would  seem,  U)  say  that  any 
inference  to  matter  of  fact,  any  proof  of  an  'instructive  pn>- 
position,' — as  distinct  from  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism, 
which  is  simply  derived  from  the  analysis  of  a  proposition 
already  conceded, — rests  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
Such  language  implies  that  the  relation  is  other  than  the 
inference,  whereas,  in  fact,  they  are  one  and  the  same,  each 
being  merely  a  particular  sort  of  sequence  of  feeling  npun 
feeling — that  sort  of  which  the  characteristic  is  that,  when 
the  formerfeeling  only  has  the  maximum  of  vivacity,  it  still, 
owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  it  has  been  attended  by  the 
other,  im])arLs  to  it  a  large,  though  leas,  amount  of  vivacity. 
This  is  the  naked  result  to  which  Hume's  doctrine  leads — a 
result  which,  thus  put,  might  have  set  men  upon  reconsidering 
the  first  principles  of  the  Lock''ian  philosophy.  But  he  wished 
to  find  acceptance,  and  would  not  so  put  it.  A  consider- 
ation of  the  points  in  which  he  had  to  sacrifice  consisten.^y 
to  plausibility — since  lie  was  always  consistent  where  he  de- 
cently could  be — will  lead  us  to  the  true  ahtov  rov  -^^rvSiAit, 
the  impossibility  on  his  principles  of  explaining  the  world 
of  knowledge. 

295.  As  the  outcome  of  his  doctrine,  he  submits  two 
definitions  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.     Considering 
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it  as  '  a  phtloKOphical  relation  or  compariBon  of  two  ideas, 
we  may  define  a  cause  to  be  an  object  precedent  and  con- 
tiguous to  another,  and  where  all  objects  resenjbling  the 
former  are  placed  in  like  relations  of  precedency  and  con- 
tiguitj  to  those  objects  that  resemble  the  latter.'  Consider- 
ing the  relation  as  '  a  natural  one,  or  as  an  assoeiatiott 
between  ideaa,'  we  may  say  that  '  a  eav^e  is  an  object 
precedent  and  contiguous  to  another,  and  so  united  with  it 
that  iM  idea  of  one  determines  the  mind  to  form  the  idea 
of  the  other,  and  the  impression  of  the  one  to  form  a  mora 
lively  idea  of  the  other.'  * 

2y6.  Our  first  enquiry  must  be  how  far  these  definitions 
Rre  really  consistent  with  the  theory  from  which  they  are 
derived.  At  the  outset,  it  is  a  surprise  to  find  that  the 
*  philosophical  relation '  of  cause  and  effect,  as  distinct  from 
the  natural  one,  should  still  appear  to  survive.  Such  a 
diatijiction  has  no  meaning  unless  it  implies  a  conceived 
relation  of  objects  other  than  the  de  facto  sequence  of 
feelings,  of  which  one 'naturally '  introduces  the  other.  It 
is  the  characteristic  of  Locke's  doctrine  of  knowledge  that 
in  it  this  distinction  is  still  latent.  His  language  constantly 
implies  that  knowledge,  as  a  perception  of  relations,  is  other 
than  the  sequence  of  feelings;  but  by  confining  his  view 
chiefly  to  relation  in  the  way  of  likeness  ajid  unlikeneaa — a 
relation  that  exists  between  feelings  merely  as  felt,  or  as  they 
are  for  the  feehng  conseiousneas—  he  avoids  the  necessity  of 
deciding  what  the  'ideas'  are  in  the  connection  of  which 
knowledge  and  reasoning  consist,  whether  objects  consti- 
tuted by  conceived  relations  or  feelings  suggestive  of  each 
other.  But  when  once  attention  had  been  fixed,  as  it  waa 
by  Hume,  on  an  ostensible  relation  between  objects,  like 
that  of  cause  and  effect,  which,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  clearly  not 
one  ui  the  way  of  resemblance  between  feelings,  the  distinc- 
tion spoken  of  becomes  patent.  K  the  colour  red  had  not  the 
likeness  and  anlikeness  which  it  has  to  the  colour  blue,  the 
colours  would  be  different  feelings  from  what  they  are ;  but 
if  the  flame  of  fire  and  its  heat  were  not  regarded  severally  as 
cause  and  effect,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  them  aa 
feelings;  or,  to  put  it  conversely,  it  is  not  upon  any  com- 
parison of  two  feelings  with  each  other  that  we  regard  them 
us  related  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect.  In  what  se.iae 
'  P.  164. 
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then  can  the  relation  between  flame  and  heiit  bt  a  phild^  ' 
aophical  relation,  as  defined  by  Hnme — a  relation  in  virtoe 
of  which  we  compare  objects,  or  an  idea  that  we  acquire 
npon  comparison  ? 

297.  This  definition,  indeed,  is  not  stated  ao  exactly  or  aa 
unifonnJy  as  might  be  wished.  In  different  passages  'philo- 
sophical relation '  appears  as  that  in  respect  of  which  m 
compare  any  two  ideas ;  as  that  of  which  we  acquire  t3» 
idea  by  comparing  objects,'  and  finally  {in  the  context  of  Ae 
passage  last  quoted)  as  itself  the  comparison.'  The  real 
Bource  of  this  ambiguity  lies  in  that  impossibility  of  regard- 
ing  an  object  as  anything  apart  ii-om  ita  relations,  which 
compels  any  theory  that  does  not  recognize  it  to  be  incon- 
sistent Tritli  itself.  It  is  Locke's  cardinal  doctrine  that  real 
'  objects  *  are  first  given  as  simple  ideas,  and  that  their 
relations,  imreal  in  contrast  with  the  simple  ideaa,  are 
superinduced  by  the  mind — a  doctrine  which  Hume  com- 
pletes by  excluding  all  idea«  that  are  not  either  copies  of 
simple  feelings  or  compounds  of  these,  and  by  consequence 
ideas  of  relation  altogether.  The  three  statements  of  the 
nature  of  philosophical  relation,  given  above,  mark  three 
stages  of  departure  from,  or  approach  to,  consistency  with 
this  doctrine.  The  fiist,  implying  as  it  does  that  relation  is 
not  merely  a  subjective  result  in  our  minds  from  the  com- 
parison of  ideas,  but  belongs  to  the  ideas  themselves,  is  most 
obviously  inconsistent  with  it  according  to  the  form  in  which 
it  is  presented  by  Locke ;  but  the  second  is  equally  incom- 
patible with  Hiime'K  completion  of  the  doctrine,  for  it  implies 
that  we  so  compare  ideas  as  to  acquire  an  idea  of  relation 
other  than  the  ideaa  put  together — an  idea  at  once  open  to 
Hnme's  own  challenge, '  Is  it  a  colour,  sound,  smell,  Ac;  or 
is  it  a  pasaior.  or  emotion  ?  * 

298.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  third  statement,  ac- 
cording to  which  philosophical  relation,  instead  of  being 

,  an  idea  acquired  upon  comparison,  is  itself  the  compari- 
son. A  comparison  of  ideas  may  seem  not  far  removed 
fVom  the  simple  sequence  of  resembling  ideas;  but  if  ire 
examine  the  definition  of  cause,  aa  stated  above,  which 
with  Hume  corresponds  to  the  view  of  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  a*  a  'philosophical'  one,  we  find  that  the  relation 
in  question  is  neither  a  comparison  of  the  related  obi 
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nor  ail  idea  wliicli  arises  upon  such  comparison.  According 
to  his  statement  a  comparison  is  indeed  neceaaary  to  give  us 
BQ  idea  of  the  relation — a  comparison,  however,  uot  of 
the  objects  which  we  reckon  severally  cause  and  effect  with 
each  other,  but  (a)  of  each  of  the  two  objects  with  other 
like  objects,  and  (6)  of  the  relation  of  precedency  and  con- 
tiguity between  the  two  objects  with  that  previously  observed 
between  the  like  objects.  Now,  unless  the  idea  of  relation 
between  objects  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect  is  one  that 
consists  in,  or  ia  acquired  by,  comparison  of  Ikose  ohjech,  the 
fact  that  another  sort  of  comparison  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute it  does  not  touch  the  question  of  its  possibility.  How- 
ever we  come  to  have  it,  however  reducible  to  impressions 
tba  objects  may  be,  it  is  not  only  other  than  the  idea  of 
either  object  taken  singly ;  it  ia  not,  aa  an  idea  of  resem- 
blance might  be  supposed  to  be,  conatitnted  by  the  joint 
presence  or  immediate  sequence  upon  each  other  of  the 
objects.  Here,  then,  is  an  idea  which  is  not  taken  either 
from  an  impression  or  from  a  compound  of  impressions  (if 
Bcch  composition  be  possible),  and  this  idea  is  '  the  source  of 
sit  our  reasonings  concerning  matters  of  fact.' 

299.  The  modem  followers  of  Home  may  perhaps  seek 
reftige  in  the  consideration  that  though  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  between  objects  ia  not  one  in  the  way  of  resem- 
blance or  one  of  which  the  idea  is  given  by  comparison  of  the 
objects,  it  yet  results  from  comparisons,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  act  like  chemical  substances  whose  combination 
produces  a  substance  with  properties  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  combined  substances,  whether  taken  separately 
or  together.  Some  anticipation  of  such  a  solution,  it  may  be 
said,  we  find  in  Hume  himself,  who  is  aware  that  from  the 
repetition  of  impressions  of  sense  and  their  ideas  new,  hetero- 
geneous, impression  a—those  of '  reflection  ' — are  formed.  Of 
this  more  will  be  said  when  we  come  to  Hume's  treatment  of 
cause  and  effect  as  a  '  natural  relation.'  For  the  present  we 
have  to  enquire  what  exactly  is  implied  in  the  comparisons 
from  which  this  heterogeneons  idea  of  relation  is  derived. 
If  we  look  closely  we  shall  find  that  they  presuppose  a  con- 
sciousness of  relations  as  little  reducible  to  resemblance,  t.  e. 
as  little  the  result  of  comparison,  as  that  of  cause  and  effect 
itself.  It  has  been  already  noticed  how  Hume  treats  the 
judgment  oF  proportion  betiveen  iigui-es  as  a  meie  aKa,vc  oi 
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s^Dse,  bei^ause  such  relation  depends  entirelj  on  the  idetl 
compared,  without  reflecting  that  the  existence  of  the  fignrei 
presupposes  those  relations  of  space  to  which,  because  [as  he 
admits)  they  do  not  depend  on  the  comparison  of  ideas,  tba 
only  excuse  for  reckoning  any  relation  sensible  does  not  ap- 
ply. In  the  same  way  he  contents  himself  witli  the  fact  Hal 
the  judgment  of  cause  and  etfect  implies  acompamonof 
present  with  past  experience,  and  may  thus  be  brought  under 
his  definition  of '  philosophical  relation,'  without  obserring 
that  the  experiences  compared  are  themselves  by  no  meftns 
reducible  to  comparison.  We  judge  that  an  object,  which 
we  now  find  to  be  precedent  and  contiguous  to  another,  is  its 
cause  when,  comparing  present  experience  with  past,  we  find 
that  it  always  has  been  so.  That  in  effect  is  Hume's  account 
of  the  relation,  'considered  as  a  philosophical  one: '  and  it 
implies  that  the  constitution  of  the  several  experiences  com- 
pared involves  two  sorts  of  relation  which  Hume  admits  not 
to  be  derived  from  comparison,  (a)  relation  in  time  and  place, 
[b)  relation  in  the  way  of  identity. 

300.  As  to  relations  in  time  and  space,  we  have  already 
traced  out  the  inconsistencies  which  attend  Hume's  attempt 
to  represent  them  as  compound  ideas.  The  statement  at  the 
beginning  of  Part  iii.,  that  they  are  relations  not  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  compared  ideas,  is  itself  a  confession  that 
such  repreaentation  is  erroneous.  If  the  difficulty  about  the 
S3mthesis  of  successive  feelings  in  a  consciousness  that  con- 
sists merely  of  the  succession  could  be  overcome,  we  might 
admit  that  the  putting  together  of  ideas  might  constitute 
such  an  idea  of  relation  as  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  com- 
bined ideas.  But  no  combination  of  ideas  can  yield  a  relation 
which  remains  the  same  while  the  ideas  change,  and  changes 
while  they  remain  the  same.  Thus,  when  Hume  tells  us  that 
'  in  none  of  the  observations  we  may  make  concerning  rela^ 
tions  of  time  and  place  can  the  mind  go  beyond  what  is 
immediately  present  to  the  senses,  to  discover  the  relations 
of  objects,' '  the  statement  contradicts  itself.  Either  we  can 
make  no  observation  concerning  relation  in  time  and  place 
at  all,  or  in  making  it  we  already  '  go  beyond  what  is  im- 
mediately present  to  the  senses,'  since  we  observe  what  is 
neither  a  feeling  nor  several  feelings  put  together.  If  then 
Hume  had  succeeded  in  his  reduction  of  reasoning  1 
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cause  or  effect  to  observation  of  this  kind,  as  modified  in  a 
certain  way  by  habit,  the  purpose  for  which  the  reduction  is 
attempted  would  not  have  been  attained.  The  separation 
between  perception  and  inference,  between  *  intuition '  and 
*  discourse,'  would  have  been  got  rid  of,  but  inference  and 
discourse  would  not  therefore  have  been  brought  nearer  to 
the  mere  succession  of  feelings,  for  the  separation  between 
feeling  and  perception  would  remain  complete;  and  that 
being  so,  the  question  would  inevitably  recur — If  the  '  obser- 
vation' of  objects  as  related  in  space  and  time  already 
involves  a  transition  from  the  felt  to  the  unfelt,  what  greater 
difficulty  is  there  about  the  interpretation  of  a  feeling  as  a 
change  to  be  accounted  for  (which  is  what  is  meant  by  infer- 
ence to  a  cause),  that  we  should  do  violence  to  the  sciences 
by  reducing  it  to  repeated  observation  lest  it  should  seem 
that  in  it  we  *  go  beyond  '  present  feeling  P 

801.  Belation  in  the  way  of  identity  is  treated  by  Hume  As  also 
in  the  third  part  of  the  Treatise*  pretty  much  as  he  treats  ?^  ^® 
contiguity  and  distance.     He  admits  that  it  does  not  depend  tion  con- 
on  the  nature  of  any  ideas  so  related — in  other  words,  that  i^ra'pg  ^ 
it  is  not  constituted  by  feelings  as  they  would  be  for  a  merely  ^^^  fi^ 
feeling  consciousness — ^yet  he  denies  that  the  mind  *  in  any  corn- 
observations  we  may  make  concerning  it'  can  go  beyond  f^^i^J^ 
what  is  immediately  present  to  the  senses.     Directly  after- 
wards, however,  we  find  that  there  is  a  judgment  of  identity 
which  involves  a  *  conclusion  beyond  the  impressions  of  our 
senses ' — the  judgment,  namely,  that  an  object  of  which  the 
perception  is  interrupted  continues  individually  the  same 
notwithstanding  the  interruption.     Such  a  judgment,  we  are 
told,  is  a  supposition  founded  only  on  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect.      How  any  *  observation  concerning  identity  *  can 
be  made  without  it  is  not  there  explained,  and,  pending  such 
explanation,  observations  concerning  identity  are  freely  taken 
for  granted  as  elements  given  by  sense  in  the  experience 
from  which  the  judgment  of  cause  and  effect  is  derived.    In 
the  second  chapter  of  Part  iv.,  however,  where  *  belief  in 
an  external  world '  first  com^s  to  be  explicitly  discussed  by 
Hume,  we  find  that*  *  propensities  to  feign '  are  as  necessary 
to  account  for  the  judgment  of  identity  as  for  that  of  ne- 
cessary connection.    If  that  chapter  had  preceded,  instead  of 
following,  the  theory  of  cause  and  effect  as  given  in  Part  iii., 
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the  latter  woald  havo  seemed  much  lees  pliiiu  sailing  tluui 
to  most  readers  it  has  done.  It  is  probably  because  notMiig 
correspondiag  to  it  appeara  in  tbat  later  redaction  of  ha 
theory  by  which  Hume  sought  popular  acceptance,  that  tike 
true  suggestive n ess  of  his  speculation  was  ignored,  and  Hie 
scepticism,  which  awakened  Kant,  reduced  to  the  common* 
places  of  inductive  logic.  To  examine  its  purport  is  the  tuxt 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  process  of  testing  the  poasibili^  of  k 
'  natural  history '  of  knowledge.  Its  bearing  on  the  doctnue 
of  cause  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 
r  302.  The  problem  of  identity  necessarily  arises  from  the 
fusion  of  reality  and  feeling.  We  must  once  a^in  recall 
the  propositions  in  which  Hume  represents  this  fusion — t^t 
'  everything  which  enters  the  mind  is  both  in  reality  and 
appearance  as  the  perception ; '  that  '  so  far  as  the  senaea 
are  judges,  all  perceptions  are  the  same  in  the  manner  of 
their  existence ; '  that 'perceptions '  are  either  impreseitHi^ 
or  ideas  which  are  'fainter  impressions;'  and  'impreRBioiu 
are  internal  and  perishing  existences,  and  appear  aa  such.' 
If  these  propositions  are  true— and  the  '  new  way  of  ideas' 
inevitably  leads  to  them— how  is  it  that  we  believe  in  '  a  con- 
tiniied  existence  of  objects  even  when  they  are  not  preaent  to 
the  senses,'  and  an  existence  '  distinct  from  the  mind  and 
perception '  ?  They  are  the  same  questions  from  which 
Berkeley  derived  his  demonstration  of  an  eternal  mind — ■ 
demonstration  premature  because,  till  the  doctrine  of '  ideai,' 
and  of  mind  as  their  subject,  had  been  definitely  altered  in  a 
way  that  Berkeley  did  not  attempt,  it  was  explaining  a  belief 
difficult  to  account  for  by  one  wholly  unaccountable.  Before 
Theism  could  be  exhibited  with  the  necessity  which  Locke 
claimed  for  it,  it  was  requisite  to  try  what  could  be  done 
with  association  of  ideas  and  '  propensities  to  feign '  in  the 
way  of  accounting  for  the  world  of  knowledge,  in  order  that 
upon  their  failure  another  point  of  departure  than  Locke's 
might  be  found  necessary.  The  experiment  was  made  by 
Hume.  He  has  the  merit,  to  begin  with,  of  stating  the 
nature  of  identity  with  a  precision  which  we  found  wanting 
iu  Locke.  '  In  that  proposition,  an  object  ie  the  same  with 
iUel/,  if  the  idea  expressed  by  the  word  object  were  no  ways 
distinguished  from  that  meant  by  itself,  we  really  should 
mean  nothing.'  '  On  the  other  hand,  a  multiplicity  of  objocta 
1  never  convey  the   idea  of  identity ,  howe'rci:  T:es«\iWlw^ 
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hey  may  be  supposed.  .  .  .  Since  then  both  number 
Kid  unity  are  incompatible  with  the  relation  of  identity,  it 
bust  lie  in  something  that  is  neither  of  them.  Bnt  at  first 
■d^bt  this  seems  impossible.'  The  explanation  is  that  when 
e  say  that  an  object  is  the  same  with  itself,  we  mean  that 
Uie  object  existent  at  one  time  is  the  same  with  itself  existent 
at  another.  By  this  means  we  make  a  difference  betmxt  tlie 
idea  meant  by  the  word  obje-ct  and  that  meant  by  itadf  witli- 
otit  going  the  length  of  number,  and  at  the  same  time  with- 
out restraining  onrselves  to  a  strict  and  absolute  unity.'  In 
other  words,  identity  means  the  unity  of  a  thing  through  a 
unltipUcity  of  times ;  or,  as  Hume  puts  it,  '  the  invariable- 
Itess  and  ouinten-upt^dness  of  any  object  through  a  supj 
variation  of  lime.' ' 

303.  Now  that '  an  object  exists  '  can  with  Hume  mean  no  ] 
Baore  than  that  an  '  impression '  is  felt,  and  without  sue-  ! 
cession  of  feelings  according  to  him  there  ia  no  time.*  It  f 
follows  that  unity  in  the  existence  of  the  object,  being  in- 
eo>mpatible  with  auceeaaion  of  feeliugs,  is  incompatible  also  [ 
with  existence  in  time.      Either  then  the  unity  of  the  object  ' 

'  its  existence  at  manifold  times — both  being  involved  in 
'the  conception  of  identity — must  be  a  fiction ;  and  since  '  all 
impressions  are  perishing  existences,'  perishing  with  a  turn 
of  the  head  or  the  eyes,  it  cannot  be  doubted  which  it  is  that 
'ia  the  fiction.  That  the  existence  of  an  object,  which  we 
call  the  same  with  itself,  is  broken  by  as  many  intervals  of 
time  aa  there  are  successive  and  different,  however  resembling, 
*  perceptions,'  must  be  the  fact;  tiiat  it  should  yet  be  one 
throughout  the  intervals  is  a  fiction  to  be  accounted  for. 
^Hume  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  that  when  the  separata 
'perceptions'  have  a  strong  'natural  relation'  to  each  other 
in  the  way  of  resemblance,  tlie  transition  from  one  to  the 
other  is  so  *  smooth  and  easy '  that  we  are  apt  to  take  it  for 
the  'same  dis[)03itiou  of  mind  with  which  we  cousider  one 
constant  and  uninterrupted  perception ; '  and  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  mistake,  we  make  the  further  one  of  taking 
the  successive  resembling  perceptions  for  an  identical,  i.e. 
aninterrupted  as  well  as  invariable  object.*  But  we  cannot  -^ 
mistake  one  object  for  another  unless  we  have  an  idea  of  tliat  P 
■  other  object.      If  then  we  '  mistake  the  succession  of  our  g, 
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interrupted  perceptions  for  an  identical  object,'  it  followt 
that  we  have  an  idea  of  such  an  object — of  a  thing  one  with 
itself  throughout  the  succession  of  impressions — an  ides 
which  can  be  a  copy  neither  of  any  one  of  the  impresstona 
uor,  even  if  fluecessive  impressions  could  put  themselFa 
together,  of  aU  so  put  together.  Such  an  idea  being  accord- 
ing to  Hume's  principles  impossible,  the  appearance  of  oar 
hi)  nng  it  was  the  fiction  he  had  to  account  for ;  aud  he  Ofr- 
Gounts  for  it,  as  we  find,  by  a  '  habit  of  mind '  which  already 
presupposes  it.  His  procedure  here  is  just  the  same  ax  in 
dealiug  with  the  idea  of  vacuum.  In  tbat  case,  as  we  Mw, 
having  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  there  being  the  im- 
possible idea  of  pure  space,  he  does  so  by  showing,  tbat  baring 
*au  idea  of  distance  not  filled  with  any  coloured  or  tangible 
o\)ject,'  we  mistake  this  for  an  idea  of  extension,  and  heopi* 
suppose  that  the  latter  may  be  invisible  and  iutan(rib1e.  H(» 
thus  admits  an  idea,  virtually  the  same  with  the  one  ex- 
cluded, as  the  source  of  the  '  teudeucy  to  suppose '  which  ia 
to  replace  the  excluded  idea.  So  in  his  account  of  identity. 
Either  the  habit,  in  virtue  of  which  we  convert  resemblio); 
perceptions  into  an  identical  object,  is  what  Hume  atlmits  to 
be  a  contradiction,  'a  habit  acquired  by  what  waa  never 
present  to  the  mind ;  "  or  the  idea  of  identity  must  be  preaenfc 
to  the  mind  in  order  to  render  the  habit  possible. 

304.  The  device  by  which  this  pelitio  prinn^pii  ia  covered 
is  one  already  familiar  to  ns  in  Hume.  In  this  cose  it  is  so 
palpable  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  he  was  unconscious  of 
it.  As  he  haa  '  to  account  for  the  belief  of  the  vulgar  with 
regard  to  the  eKistence  of  body,'  lie  will  '  entirely  conform 
himself  to  their  manner  of  thinking  and  expressing  tbein- 
selves  ; '  in  other  words,  he  will  assume  the  fiction  in  question 
as  the  beginning  of  a  process  by  which  its  formation  is  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  vulgar  make  no  distinction  between 
thing  and  appearance.  '  Those  very  sensations  which  enter 
by  the  eye  or  ear  are  with  them  the  true  objects,  nor  can  they 
readily  conceive  that  this  pen  or  this  paper,  which  is  im- 
TOfidiately  perceived,  represents  another  which  is  different 
from,  but  resembling  it.  In  order  therefore  to  accommodate 
myself  to  their  notions,  I  shall  at  first  suppose  that  there  is 
only  a  single  existence,  which  I  shall  call  indifferently  ohjetl 
and  perception,  according  as  it  shall  seem  be 
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purpose,  understanding  by  both  of  them  what  any  common 
man  may  mean  by  a  hat,  or  shoe,  or  stone,  or  any  other  im- 
pression conveyed  to  him  by  his  senses.'  ^  Now  it  is  of  course 
tme  that  the  vulgar  are  innocent  of  the  doctrine  of  repre* 
sentative  ideas.  They  do  not  suppose  that  this  pen  or  this 
paper,  which  is  immediately  perceived,  represents  another 
which  is  difiFerent  from,  but  resembling,  it ;  but  neither  do 
they  suppose  that  this  pen  or  this  paper  is  a  sensation.  It 
is  the  intellectual  transition  from  this,  that,  and  the  other  suc- 
cessive sensations  to  this  pen  or  this  paper,  as  the  identical 
object  to  which  the  sensations  are  referred  as  qualities,  that 
is  unaccountable  if,  according  to  Hume's  doctrine,  the  suc- 
cession of  feelings  constitutes  our  consciousness.  In  the  pas- 
sage quoted  he  quietly  ignores  it,  covering  his  own  reduction 
of  felt  thing  to  feeling  under  the  popular  identification  of 
the  real  thing  with  the  perceived.  With  Hhe  vulgar*  that 
which  is  *  immediately  perceived '  is  the  real  thing,  just  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  mere  feeling  which  with  Hume  it  is.  But 
under  pretence  of  provisionally  adopting  the  vulgar  view,  he 
entitles  himself  to  treat  the  mere  feeling,  because  according 
to  him  it  is  that  which  is  immediately  perceived,  as  if  it  were 
the  permanent  identical  thing,  which  according  to  the  vulgar 
is  what  is  immediately  perceived. 

305.  Thus  without  professedly  admitting  into  conscious-  Fiction  of 
ness  anything  but  the  succession  of  feelings  he  gets  such  in-  identity 
dividual  objects  as  Locke  would  have  called  objects  of  *  actual  pUed  as 
present  sensation.'     When   *  I  survey  the  furniture  of  my  »p^"^  ^^ 
chamber,'  according  to  him,  I  see  sundry  *  identical  objects ' —  pensity 
this  chair,  this  table,  this  inkstand,  &c."     So  far  there  is  no  ''^^ich  is  to 
fiction  to  be  accounted  for.     It  is  only  when,  having  left  my  ^^ 
chamber  for  an  interval  and  returned  to  it,  I  suppose  the 
objects  which  I  see  to  be  identical  with  those  I  saw  before, 
that  the  *  propensity  to  feign '  comes  into  play,  which  has  to 
be  explained  as  above.     But  in  fact  the  original  *  survey' 
during  which,  seeing  the  objects,  I  suppose  them  to  continue 
the  same  with  themselves,  involves  precisely  the  same  fiction. 
In  that  case,  says  Hume,  I  *  suppose  the  change '  (which  is  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  the  idea  of  identity)  *  to  lie  only  in  the 
time.'     But  without  *  succession    of  perceptions,'  difiFerent 
however  resembling,  there  coald  according  to  him  be  no 
change  of  time.    The  continuous  survey  of  this  table,  or  this 
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chair,  tben,  inTolvea  the  notion  of  its  remaining  the  Mtne 
with  itself  throughout  a  Baccession  of  different  perception*— 
i.e.  the  fiJi-grown  fiction  of  identitj — ^just  as  much  as  doei 
the  supposition  that  the  table  I  see  now  ib  identical  with  tlie 
one  I  aaw  before.  The  '  reality,'  confusion  with  whicli  of "  a 
imooth  passage  along  resembling  ideas '  is  supposed  to  con- 
stitute the  '  fiction,'  is  already  itself  the  fiction — the  fiction 
of  an  object  which  must  be  other  than  our  feehngs,  since  it 
is  permanent  while  they  are  successive,  yet  so  related  to  them 
that  in  virtne  of  reference  to  it,  instead  of  being  merely  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  they  become  changes  of  a  thing. 

306.  Having  thus  in  effect  imported  all  three  '  fictiona  of 
imagination  ' — identity,  continued  existence,  and  exi9t«n<» 
distinct  from  perception — into  the  original  '  perception," 
Hume,  we  may  think,  might  hare  saved  himself  the  trunhl* 
of  treating  them  as  separate  and  successive  formations. 
Unless  he  bad  so  treated  them,  however,  his  'nstnni 
history  '  of  consciousness  would  have  been  far  leas  imporin^ 
than  it  is.  The  device,  by  which  ho  represents  the  '  Tulgnr' 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  felt  thing  as  a  belief  that  the 
mere  feeling  is  the  real  object,  enables  him  also  to  represMit 
the  identity,  wliioh  a  smooth  transition  along  closely  resem- 
bling sensations  leads  us  to  suppose,  as  still  merely  identity  of 
a, perception.  'The  very  image  which  is  present  to  the  sense* 
is  with  us  the  real  body;  and  'tis  to  these  interrupted  images 
we  ascribe  a  perfect  identity.' '  The  identity  lying  thns  in 
the  images  or  appearances,  not  in  anytliing  to  which  they 
are  referred,  a  further  fiction  seems  to  be  required  by  which 
we  may  overcome  the  contradiction  between  the  interruption 
of  the  appearances  and  their  identity — tlie  fiction  of  *a  con- 
tinued being  which  may  fill  the  intervals'  between  the 
appearances.*  That  a  '  propeneion  '  towards  such  a  fictioD 
would  naturally  arise  from  the  uneasiness  caused  by  sonh  ft 
contradiction,  we  may  readily  admit.  The  question  is  how 
the  propension  can  be  satisfied  by  a  supposition  which  i> 
merely  another  expression  for  one  of  tie  contradictory 
beliefs.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  appearance 
of  a  perception  and  its  existence,  that  interruption  of  the 
perception,  though  incompatible  with  unkiterruptedness  in 
its  appearance,  shoald  not  be  so  with  un  in  terra  ptedn  ess  ia 
its  existence?  It  may  be  answered  that  there  is  jni 
1  P,  493.  '  ?^.  s-a^.^b. 
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difierence  between  relation  to  a  feeling  subject  and  relation  Ci 
to   a  thinking   one — between   relation   to   a   conscioosnesa  ™ 
which  is  in  time,  or  succesaive,  and  relation  to  a  thinking  ju 
subject  which,  not  being  itself  in  time,  ia  the  source  of  that  *« 
determination  by  permanent   conditions,  which  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  real  esiatence  of  a  perceived  thing.     But  to 
Uume,  who  eipreaslj  escludea  Buch  a  subject — with  whom 
'it exists '  =  'it  is  felt' — such  an  answer  is  inadmissible.    He 
can,  in  fact,  only  meet  thfe  difficulty  by  supposing  the  exist- 
once  of  unfelt  feelings,  of  unperceived   perceptions.     The 
appearance  of  a  perception  is  its  presence  to  '  what  we  call 
a  mind,'  which  '  is  nothing  but  a  heap  or  collection  of  dif- 
ferent perceptiona,  united  together  by  certain  relations,  and 
snpposed,  though   falsely,  to  be   endowed   with   a   perfect 
eiinplicity  and  identity,'  '     To  consider  a  perception,  then, 
as  existing  though  not  appearing  is  merely  to  consider  it  as 
detached  from  thia  '  heap  '  of  other  perceptions,  which,  on 
Hume's  principle  that  whatever  ia  distinguishable  is  aepar- 
ftble,  is  no  more  impossible  than  to  distinguish  one  percep- 
tion from  all  others.'    In  fact,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
supposed  detachment  is  the  very  opposite  of  such  distinction. 
A  perception  distinguished  from  all  others  ia  determined  by 
that  distinction  in  the  fullest  possible  measure.     A  percep- 
tion detached  from  all  others,  left  out  of  the  'heap  which  we 
paII  a  mind,'  being  out  of  all  relation,  has  no  qualities — ia 
simply  nothing.     We  can  no  more  '  consider '  it  than  we 
can  see  vacancy.     Yet  it  is  by  the  consideration  of  such 
nonentity,  by  supposing  a  world  of  unperceived  perceptiona,  i 
of '  existences '  without  relati^  'of~qaalily'.  that  the  mind,  \ 
according  to  Hume — itself  only  '  a  heap  of  perceptions '—  ■ 
arrires  at  that  fiction  of  a  continned  being  which,  as  in- 
volved in  the  supposition  of  identity,  is  the  condition  of  our 
believing  in  a  world  of  real  tilings  at  all. 

307.  It  is  implied,  then,  in  the  process  by  which,  accord-  f 
ing  to  Hume,  the  fiction  of  a  continued  being  ia  arrived  at,  j 
that  this  being  is  supposed  to  be  not  only  continued  but  £ 
'  distinct  from  the  mind  '  and  '  independent '  of  it.     With  Jj 
Hume,  however,  the  supposition  of  a  distinct  and  '  independ-  ii 
ent '  existence  of  the  perc^tioti  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
a  distinct  and  independent  object  other  dian  the  perception. 
The  former  is  the  'vulgar  hypothesis,"  and  though  a  fiction, 
'  r.  405.  '  Md. 
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it  is  also  a  universal  belief:  the  latter  ia  the  '  philosophical 
hypotheeia,'  which,  if  it  has  a  tendency  to  obtain  belief  at 
all,  at  any  rate  derives  that  tendency,  in  other  wordB  '  ac- 
quires all  ita  influence  over  the  imagination,'  from  the  Tulwar 
one.'  Juatas  the  belief  in  the  independent  and  continued 
existence  of  perceptions  results  from  an  instinctive  effort 
to  escape  the  uneasiness,  caused  by  the  contradiction  between 
the  interruption  of  resembling  perceptions  and  their  imagined 
idfntity,  so  the  contradiction  between  this  belief  aud  tbft 
evident  dependence  of  all  perceptions  'on  our  or^ns  amd  the 
disposition  of  our  nerves  and  animal  spirits '  leads  to  the  doc- 
trine of  representative  ideas  or  '  the  double  existence  of  per- 
ceptions and  objects.'  'This  philosophical  system,  therefore, is 
the  monstrous  ofi'spring  of  two  principles  which  are  contrary 
to  each  other,  which  are  both  at  once  embraced  by  the  mind 
and  which  are  unable  mutually  to  destroy  each  other.  The 
imagination  tells  us  that  our  resembling  perceptions  have  a 
continued  and  uninterrupted  existence,  and  are  not  anni- 
hilated by  their  absence.  Reflection  tells  us  that  even  our 
resembling  perceptions  are  interrupted  in  their  existence 
and  different  from  eaeh  other.  The  contradiction  bctwiit 
these  opinions  we  elude  by  a  new  fiction  which  is  conformable 
to  the  hypotheses  both  of  reflection  and  fancy,  by  ascribing 
these  contrary  qualities  to  different  existences;  the  inter- 
ruption to  perceptions,  and  the  continuance  to  objects'* 

808.  Here,  again,  we  find  that  the  contradictory  an- 
nouncements, which  it  is  the  object  of  this  new  fiction  to 
elude,  are  virtually  the  same  as  those  implied  in  that  jud;:- 
ment  of  identity  which  is  necessary  to  the  '  perception  '  of 
this  pen  or  this  paper.  That  'interruption  of  our  resembling 
perceptions,'  of  which  '  reflection  '  (in  the  immediate  context 
•Reason')  is  here  said  to 'tell  ns,'  is  merely  that  difference  in 
time,  or  succession,  which  Hume  everywhere  else  treats  as  a 
datum  of  sense,  and  which,  as  lie  points  out.  is  as  necessaiy 
a  factor  in  the  idea  of  identity,  as  is  the  imagination  of  an 
existence  continued  tbroughout  the  succession.  Thua  the 
contradiction,  which  suggests  this  philosophical  fiction  of 
double  existence,  has  been  already  present  and  overcome  in 
every  perception  of  a  qualified  object.  Nor  does  the  fiction 
itself,  by  which  the  contradiction  is  eluded,  differ  except 
verbally  fi-om  that  suggested  by  the  contradiction  betw|| 
'  P.  soo,  ■■  ' .  w^- 
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the  interruption  and  the  idpntitv  of  perceptiona.  What 
[Mjwer  is  there  in  the  word  'objeot'  that  the  supposition  of 
aa  anperceived  exiatence  of  perceptiona,  continued  while  their 
appeamnce  ia  broken,  should  be  a,n  unavoidable  fiction  of  the 
imagination,  while  that  of  '  the  donble  existence  of  percep- 
tiona iiud  objects '  is  a  {^rataitons  fiction  of  philosophera,  of 
which  ■  vulgar '  thinking  ia  entirely  innocent  ? 

309.  That  it  ia  grataitous  we  may  readily  admit,  but  only  Are  tbt^ 
because  a  recognition  of  the  function  of  the  Ego  in  the  "ofj^j" 
primal^  constitution  of  the  qualified  individual  objeot— thia  tte  »iii- 
[lea  or  this  paper—  renders  it  superfluoua.  To  the  philosophy,  ^g*!];^^ 
however,  in  which  Eume  was  bred,  the  perception  of  a  quali- 
fied object  was  simply  a  feeling.  No  intellectual  s^'nthesis  of 
successive  feelings  was  recognized  as  involved  in  it.  It  was 
only  so  far  as  the  dependence  of  the  feeling  on  our  organs,  in 
the  absence  of  any  clear  distinction  between  feeling  and  felt 
thing,  seemed  to  imply  a  dependent  and  broken  existence  of 
the  thing,  that  any  difficulty  arose — a  dilficulty  met  by  the 
Bupposition  that  the  felt  thing,  whose  existence  was  thus 
broken  and  dependent,  represented  an  unfelt  and  permanent 
thing  of  which  it  is  a  copy  or  effect.  To  the  Berkeleian  ob- 
jections, already  fatal  to  this  supposition,  Hume  has  his  own 
to  add.  viz.  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  relation  in  the  way 
of  cause  and  effect  escept  aa  between  objects  which  we  have 
observed,  and  therefore  can  have  no  idea  of  it  as  existing 
between  a  perception  and  an  object  of  which  we  can  only  say 
tliat  it  is  not  a  perception.  Is  all  existence  then  '  broken 
and  dependent'  ?  That  ia  the  '  sceptical '  conclusion  which 
Hume  professes  to  adopt — subject,  however,  to  the  condition 
of  accounting  for  the  contrary  supposition  (without  which, 
as  he  has  to  admit,  we  could  not  thinkor  speak,  and  which 
alone  gives  a  meaning  to  his  own  phraseology  about  impres- 
sions aud  ideas)  as  a  fiction  of  the  imagination.  He  does 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  by  tracing  a  series  of  contradiction  a, 
with  corresponding  hypotheses  invented,  either  instiuctively 
or  upon  reflection,  in  order  to  escape  the  uneasiness  which 
they  cause,  all  oltimately  due  to  our  mistaking  similar  suc- 
cessive feelings  for  an  identical  object.  Of  such  an  object, 
then,  we  must  have  an  idea  to  begin  with,  and  it  is  an  object 
permanent  throughout  a  variation  of  time,  which  means  a 
fiucceasion  of  feelings ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  felt  thing,  as 
dhtiniit  from  feeUags  bat  to  which  feelings  are  referred  aa 
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its  qualities.  Tbu3  the  most  primary  perception- 
default  of  which  Hume  would  hai-e  no  reality  to  op] 
fiction,  nor  any  point  of  departare  for  the  supposed  c 
tion  of  fictions — already  implies  that  transformation  of  tee]. 
ings  into  changing  relations  of  a  thing  which,  prevonting 
any  incompatibility  between  the  porpetual  brokeuness  of  the 
feeling  and  the  permanence  of  the  thing, '  eludes '  by  antici- 
pation all  the  contradictions  which,  according  to  Home,  we 
only  'elude' by  speaking  as  if  we  had  ideaa  that  weba.?enot. 
810.  'Ideas  that  vie  have  not;' for  no  one  of  the  fictionab; 
which  we  elude  the  contradictionfi,  nor  indeed  any  one  of  the 
contradictory  judgments  themselves,  can  be  taken  to  t^ire- 
sent  an  '  idea '  according  to  Hume's  account  of  ideas.  He 
allows  himself  indeed  to  speak  of  our  having  ideas  of  iden- 
tical objects,  such  as  Ikis  table  while  I  see  or  toucJi  it — thoagh 
in  this  case,  as  has  been  shown,  either  the  object  is  not 
identical  or  the  idea  of  it  cannot  be  copied  from  an  imprea- 
sion — and  of  our  transferring  this  idea  to  resembling  bot 
interrupted  perceptions.  But  the  supposition  to  which  tliu 
contradiction  involved  in  this  transference  gives  rise — tbu 
supposition  that  the  perception  continues  to  exist  when  H  u 
not  perceived — is  shown  by  the  very  statement  of  it  to  he 
no  possible  copy  of  an  impression.  Yet  according  to  Hurae  it 
is  a  'belief,'  and  a  belief  is  'a  lively  idea  associated  with  ti 
present  impression.'  What  then  is  the  impression  and  what 
the  associated  idea  ?  '  Aa  the  propensity  to  feign  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  sensible  objects  arises  from  some  \xnif 
impressions  of  the  memory,  it  bestows  a  vivacity  on  thai 
fiction ;  or,  in  other  words,  makes  us  believe  the  continued 
existence  of  body.' '  Well  and  good :  but  this  only  answers 
the  first  pai-t  of  our  question.  It  tells  us  what  are  the  im- 
pressions in  the  supposed  case  of  belief,  but  not  what  is  the 
associated  idea  to  which  their  liveliness  is  communicated. 
To  aay  that  it  arises  from  a  propensity  to  feign,  strong  in 
proportion  to  the  liveliness  of  the  supposed  impressions  of 
memory,  does  not  tell  ns  of  what  impression  it  is  a  copv. 
Such  a  propensity  indeed  would  be  an  '  impression  of  reflec- 
tion,' but  the  fiction  itself  is  neither  the  propensity  nor  a 
copy  of  it.  The  only  possible  supposition  left  for  Hume 
would  be  that  it  is  a  'compound  idea;'  but  what  combination 
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*  perceptions '  can  amount  to  the  esiatence  of  perceptions 
irlieii  tliey  are  not  perceived  ? 

311.  From  this  long  excursion  into  Hume's  doctrine  of  Com. 
Illation  in  the  vray  of  identity — having  found  him  admitting  jmnsoii  of 
ixplicitly  that  it  is  only  by  a  '  fiiition  of  the  imagination  '  eipariencs 
ihat  we  identify  this  table  as  now  seeu  with  this  table  as  '!'''|P"'' 

1  au  hour  ago,  and  implicitly  that  the  same  fiction  is  in-  jieidg 
Irolred  in  the  perception  of  this  table  as  au  identical  object  relation 
»ven  when  band  or  eye  is  kept  upon  it,  while  yet  he  saya  ^^i  8fl«t. 
not  a  word  to  vindicate  the  possibility  of  such  a  fiction  for  p™- 
L  faculty  which  can  merely  reproduce  and  combine  '  perish- 
ng  impressions' — we  return  to  consider  its  bearing  upon  ofi 
lis  doctrine  of  relation  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect  Ac- 
Dording  tfl  him,  as  we  saw,'  that  relation,  '  considered  as 
k  philosophical '  one,  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  present 
experience  with  past,  in  the  sense  that  we  regard  an  object, 
precedent  and  contiguous  to  another,  as  its  cause  when  all 
like  objects  have  been  found  similarly  related.  The  question 
then  arises  whetier  the  eiperiences  compared^t.he  present 
and  the  past  alike — do  not  involve  the  fiction  of  identity 
along  with  the  whole  family  of  other  fictions  which  Hume 
affiliates  to  it?  Does  the  relation  of  precedence  and  sequence, 
which,  if  constant,  amounts  to  that  of  cause  and  effect, 
merely  mean  precedence  and  sequence  of  two  feelings,  in- 
definitely like  an  indefinite  number  of  other  feelings  that 
have  thus  the  one  preceded  and  the  other  followed;  or  is  it 
a  relation  between  cue  qualified  thing  or  definite  fact  always 
the  same  with  itself,  and  another  such  thing  or  fact  always 
the  same  with  itself?  The  question  carries  its  own  answer. 
If  in  the  definition  quoted  Hume  used  the  phrase  '  all  like 
objects '  instead  of  the  '  same  object,'  in  order  to  avoid  the 
appeaTTince  of  introducing  the  '  fiction '  of  identity  into  the 
definition  of  cause,  the  device  does  not  avail  him  much.  The 
effect  of  the  'like'  is  neutralized  by  the  '  all.'  A  uniform  re- 
ion  is  impossible  except  between  objects  of  which  each  has 
a  definite  identity. 

312.  When  Hume  has  to  describe  the  experience  which  , 
gives  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  be  virtnally  admits  this. 
'The  nature  of  experience,'  he  t^lJs  ns,  'is  this.     We  re- 
tneinber  to  have  had  frequent  instances  of  the  existence  of 
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one  species  of  objects,  anil  alsi^  remember  that  the  iiMJiriJuali 
of  another  species  of  olijects  have  always  attended  them,  ami 
have  existed  in  a  regular  order  of  contiguity  and  Bucccssion 
with  regard  to  them.  Thus  we  remember  to  hare  seen  tiat 
species  of  object  we  cbM  flame,  and  to  have  felt  that  species  of 
sensation  we  call  Iteat.  We  likewise  call  to  mind  their  con- 
stant conjunction  in  all  past  instances.  Without  aiiy  farther 
ceremony  we  call  the  one  cause,  and  the  other  ett'ect,  and 
infer  the  existence  of  the  one  from  the  other." '  It  appean, 
then,  that  upon  experiencing  certain  sensations  of  sight  and 
toucb,  we  recognize  each  as'oneof  a  species  of  objects 'wHicIi 
we  remember  to  have  observed  in  certain  constant  relatioB* 
before.  In  virtue  of  the  recognition  the  sensations  become 
severally  tii'is  flame  and  this  heat;  and  in  virtue  of  the  remem- 
brance the  objects  thus  recognized  are  held  to  be  related  in 
the  way  of  cause  and  effect.  Now  it  is  clear  that  though  the 
recognition  takes  place  upon  occasion  of  a.  feeling,  the  object 
recognized— this  flame  or  tliis  heat — is  by  no  means  the  feel- 
ing aa  a  '  perishing  existence.'  Unless  the  feeling  were 
taken  to  represent  a  thing,  conceived  aa  permanently  existing 
under  certain  relations  and  attributea^in  other  words,  onlest 
it  were  idmtifled  by  thought — it  would  be  no  definite  object, 
not  this^^ame  or  this  heat,  at  all.  The  moment  it  is  named, 
it  haa  ceased  to  be  a  feeling  and  become  a  felt  thing,  or,  in 
Hume's  language,  an  '  individual  of  a  spe^'ss  of  object*.'  And 
just  as  the  present '  perception '  is  the  recognition  of  such  an 
individual,  so  the  remembrance  which  determines  the  recog- 
nition is  one  wholly  different  from  the  return  with  lessened 
liveliness  of  a  feeling  more  strongly  felt  before.  Accot^ing 
to  Hume's  own  statement,  it  consists  in  recalling  '  lreqnei.t 
instances  of  the  existence  of  a  fpecies  of  objects.'  It  is  remem- 
brance of  an  experience  in  which  every  feeling,  that  has  been 
attended  to,  has  been  interpreted  as  a  fresh  appearance  of 
some  qualified  object  that  *  exists '  throughout  its  appear- 
ances— an  experience  which  for  that  reason  forms  a  con- 
nected whole.  If  it  were  not  so,  there  could  be  no  such 
comparison  of  the  relations  in  which  two  objects  are  now 
presented  with  those  in  which  they  have  always  been  pre- 
sented,  as  that  which  according  to  Hume  determines  as  to 
regard  them  as  cause  and  effect.     The  condition  of  our  sy 
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regarding  them  is  that  we  suppose  the  objects  now  presented 
to  be  ^Ad  $ame  with  those  of  which  we  have  had  previous 
experience.     It  is  only  on  supposition  that  a  certain  sensa- 
tion of  sight  is  not  merely  tie  a  multitude  of  others,  but 
represents  the  same  object  as  that  which  I  have  previously 
known  as  flame,  that  I  infer  the  sequence  of  heat  and,  when 
it  does  follow,  regard  it  as  an  effect.    If  I  thought  that  the 
sensation  of  sight,  however  like  those  previously  referred  to 
flame,  did  not  represent  the  same  object,  I  should  not  infer 
beat  as  effect ;  and  conversely,  if,  having  identified  the  sensa- 
tion of  sight  as  representative  of  flame,  I  found  that  the 
inferred  heat  was  not  actually  felt,  I  should  judge  that  I 
vras  mistaken  in  the  identification.    It  follows  that  it  is  only 
an  experience  of  identical,  and  by  consequence  related  and 
qualified,  objects,  of  which  the  memory  can  so  determine  a 
sequence  of  feelings  as  to  constitute  it  an  experience  of  cause 
and  effect.     Thus  the  perception  and  remembrance  upon 
which,  according  to  Hume,  we  judge  one  object  to  be  the 
cause  of  another,  alike  rest  on  the  ^  fictions  of  identity  and 
continued  existence.'    Without  these  no  present  experience 
would,  in  his  language,  be  an  instance  of  an  individual  of  a 
certain  species  existing  in  a  certain  relation,  nor  would  there 
be  a  past  experience  of  individuals  of  the  same  species,  by 
comparison  with  which  the  constancy  of  the  relation  might 
be  ascertained. 

313.  Against  this  derivation  of  the  conception  of  cause  and  Hume 
effect,  as  implying  that  of  identity,  may  be  urged  the  fact  ^ptiTni*of 
that  when  we  would  ascertain  the  truth  of  any  identification  identity 
we  do  so  by  reference  to  causes  and  effects.    As  Hume  him-  J^h^coml 
self  puts  it  at  the  outset  of  his  discussion  of  causation,  an  before  the 
inference  of  identity  *  beyond  the  impressions  of  our  senses  ^^^' 
can  be  founded  only  on  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect.'  .  .  . 
*  Whenever  we  discover  a  perfect  resemblance  between  a 
new  object  and  one  which  was  formerly  present  to  the  senses, 
we  consider  whether  it  be  common  in  that  species  of  objects; 
whether  possibly  or  probably  any  cause   could  operate  in 
producing  the  change  and  resemblance ;  and  according  as  we 
determine  concerning  these  causes  and  effects,  we  form  our 
judgment  concerning  the  identity  of  the  object.'  ^     This  ad- 
mission, it  may  be  said,  though  it  tells  against  Hume's  own 
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BubBeqiient  explanation  of  identity  as  a  fiction  of  the  imsLn- 
nation,  ia  equally  inconsistent  with  any  doctiine  tliat  wo)il4 
treat  identity  as  tlie  presupposition  of  inference  to  cause  w 
effect.  Now  nndoubtedly  if  the  identity  of  interrupted  per- 
ceptions is  one  fiction  of  the  imagination  and  the  relation  of 
cauRe  and  effect  another,  each  resulting  from  '  custom,'  to 
say  with  Hume,  that  we  must  have  the  idea  of  cause  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  supposition  of  identity,  is  logically  to  exclude  any 
derivation  of  that  idea  from  an  experience  which  in?oiT« 
the  supposition  of  identity.  The  '  custom '  which  generate* 
the  idea  of  cause  must  have  done  its  work  before  that  which 
generates  the  supposition  of  identity  can  begin.  Hurae  there- 
fore, after  the  admission  just  quoted,  was  not  entitled  to  treat 
the  inference  to  cause  or  effect  as  a  habit  derived  from  ei- 
perience  of  identical  things.  Bat  it  is  otherwise  if  the  con- 
ceptions of  causation  and  identity  are  correlative — notresolU 
of  experience  of  which  one  must  be  formed  before  the  other, 
but  co-ordinate  expressions  of  one  and  the  same  synthetic 
principle,  which  renders  experience  possible.  And  this  is 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  It  is  true,  as  Hume  points  itxtt, 
that  when  we  want  to  know  whether  a  certain  sensiitioc, 
precisely  resembling  one  that  we  have  previously  experienced, 
represents  the  same  object,  we  do  so  by  asking  how  otiier- 
■  wise  it  can  be  accounted  for.  If  no  difference  appears  in  its 
"'"'*"  antecedents  or  sequents,  we  identify  it — refer  it  to  the  same 
thing — as  that  previously  experienced ;  for  its  relations 
(which,  since  it  is  an  event  in  time,  take  the  form  of  antece- 
dence and  sequence)  are  the  thing.  The  conceptions  of 
identity  and  of  relation  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect  are  thns 
as  strictly  eoiTelative  and  inseparable  as  those  of  the  thing 
and  of  its  relations.  Without  the  conception  of  identity  experi- 
ence would  want  a  centre,  without  that  of  cause  and  effect  it 
would  want  a  circumference.  Without  the  supposition  of 
objects  which  '  existing  at  one  time  are  the  same  with  them- 
selves as  existing  at  other  times' — a  supposition  which  at 
last,  when  through  acquaintance  with  the  endlessness  uf 
orderly  change  we  have  learnt  that  there  is  but  one  objeet 
for  which  such  identity  can  be  claimed  without  qualification, 
becomes  the  conception  of  nature  as  a  uniform  whole — there 
could  be  no  such  comparison  of  the  relations  in  which  an 
object  is  now  presented  with  those  in  which  it  has  bet^n 
before  presented,  as  detetmincs  w*  Vo  -c^cV-tm  \V  Wyt  c^M%fe  <« 
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effect  of  another ;  bat  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  only  by 
such  comparison  of  relations  that  the  identity  of  any  particu- 
lar object  can  be  ascertained. 

314.  Thus,  though  we  may  concede  to  Hume  that  neither  HamA 

in  the  inference  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  nor  in  the  ?"*^  T*?^* 
conclusions  we  draw  from  it  do  we  go  *  beyond  experience/*  that  we  do 
this  will  merely  be,  if  his  account  of  it  as  a  '  philosophical  "^^  ^ 
relation '  be  true,  because  in  experience  we  already  go  beyond  yond  senM 
sense.     *  There  is  nothing,'  says  Hume,  *  in  any  object  con-  >»  reasnu- 
sidered  in  itself  that  can  afford  us  a  reason  for  drawing  a  jn^per!'" 
conclusion  beyond  it,'  * — a  statement  which  to  him  means  ception. 
that,  if  the  mind  really  passes  from  it  to  anotlier,  this  is  only 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact  another  feeling  follows  on  the  first. 
But,  in  truth,  if  each  teeling  were  merely  ^considered  in  itself,' 
the  fact  that  one  follows  on  another  would  be  no  fact  for  the 
iubjeet  ofthefeelingsy  no  starting-point  of  intelligent  experience 
at  all ;  for  the  fact  is  the  relation  between  the  feelings — a 
relation  which  only  exists  for  a  subject  that  considers  neither 
feeling  *  in  itself,'  as  a  *  separate  and  perishing  existence,' 
but  finds  a  reality  in  the  determination  of  each  by  the  other 
which,  as  it  is  not  either  or  both  of  them,  so  survives,  while 
they  pass,  as  a  permanent  factor  of  experience.     Thus  in 
order  that  any  definite  *  object '  of  experience  may  exist  for 
OS,  our  feelings  must  have  ceased  to  be  what  according  to 
Hume  they  are  in  themselves.     They  cease  to  be  so  in  virtue 
of  the  presence  to  them  of  the  Ego,  in  common  relation  to 
which  they  become  related  to  each  other  as  mutually  qualified 
members  of  a  permanent  system — a  system  which  at  first  for 
the  individual  consciousness  exists  only  a^  a  forecast  or  in 
outline,  and  is  gradually  realized  and  filled  up   with  the 
accession  of  experience.     It  is  quite  true  that  nothing  more 
than  the  reference  to  such  a  system,  already  necessary  to 
constitute  the  simplest  object  of  experience,  is  involved  in 
that  interpretation  of  every  event  as  a  changed  appearance 
of  an  unchanging  order,  and  therefore  to  be  accounted  for, 
which  we  call  inference  to  a  cause  or  the  inference  of  neces- 
sary connection ;  or,  again,  in  the  identification  of  the  event, 
the  determination  of  its  particular  nature  by  the  discovery 
of  its  particular  cause. 

315.  The  supposed  difference  then  between  immediate  and  How  his 
mediate  cognition  is  no  absolute  difference.     It  is  not  a  mT*ht"hHT 
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bwu  difference   between   experience    and   a  process    that   goea 

deteJoped  bejTond  experience,  or  between  an  experience  anregnlated 
b;  a  conception  of  a  permanent  system  and  one  that  ia  aa 
regulated.  It  lies  merely  in  the  degree  of  fullness  and  ir- 
ticulation  which  that  conception  has  attained.  If  this  bad 
been  what  Hume  meant  to  convey  in  his  assimilation  of 
inference  to  perception,  he  would  have  gone  far  to  anticipate 
the  result  of  the  enquiry  which  Kant  started.  And  this  la 
■what  he  might  have  come  to  mean  if,  instead  of  playing  (M 
and  loose  with  'impression'  and  'object,'  using  each  sa 
plausibility  required  on  the  principle  of  accommodation  to  th^ 
'  vulgar,'  he  had  faced  the  conaeqnence  of  his  own  implJeit 
admission,  that  every  perception  of  an  object  as  identical  ia  a 
'  fiction '  in  wliich  we  go  beyond  present  feeling.  As  it  ia, 
his  '  scepticism  with  i-egard  to  the  senses '  goea  iar  eaoogb 
to  empty  their  '  reports '  of  the  content  which  the  '  Tnlgar ' 
ascribe  to  them,  and  ihus  to  put  a  breach  between  sense  and 
the  processes  of  knowledge,  hut  not  far  enongh  to  replam 
Jia  aduU  the  '  sensible  thing '  by  a  function  of  reason.  In  defa^t  of 
"**'"*■  such  replacement,  there  was  no  way  of  filling  the  breach  bnt 
to  bring  ba«lf  tlie  vnlgar  theory  under  the  cover  of  babita 
and  'tendencies  to  feign,'  which  all  suppose  a  ready-made 
knowledge  of  the  sensible  tiling  as  their  a  tar  ting-point 
Hence  the  constant  contradiction,  which  it  is  our  thanfeleas 
task  to  trace,  between  his  solution  of  the  real  world  into  a 
succession  of  feelings  and  the  devices  by  which  he  sought  to 
make  room  in  his  system  for  the  actual  procedure  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  his  allowanoe 
of  that  view  of  relation  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect  as  an 
objective  reality,  which  is  represented  by  his  definition  of  it 
as  a  '  philosophical  relation.'  It  is  in  the  sense  represented 
by  that  definition  that  his  doctrine  has  been  understood  and 
retained  by  subsequent  formulators  of  inductive  log:ic ;  but 
on  examining  it  in  the  light  of  bis  own  statements  we  hare 
found  that  the  relation,  as  thus  defined,  is  not  that  which 
his  theorj'  required,  and  as  which  to  represent  it  ia  the  whole 
motive  of  his  disquisition  on  the  subject.  It  ia  not  a  se- 
quence of  impression  upon  impression,  distinguished  merely 
by  its  constancy ;  nor  a  sequence  of  idea  upon  impression, 
distinguished  merely  by  that  transfer  of  liveliness  to  the  idea 
which  arises  from  the  constancy  of  its  sequence  upon  the  im- 
pression.    It  is  a  relation  between  '  objects '  of  which  each 
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18  wliat  it  is  only  as  *  an  instance  of  a  species '  that  exists 
continuonsljy  and  therefore  in  distinction  from  our  ^perishin^y 
impressions/  according  to  a  regular  order  of  *  contiguity  and 
Baccession.'  As  such  existence  and  order  are  by  Hume's 
own  showing  no  possible  impressions,  and  by  consequence 
no  possible  ideas,  so  neither  are  the  ^  objects '  which  derive 
their  whole  character  from  them. 

816.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  wherever  Hume  ad-  No  philo- 
mite  a  definition  purporting  to  be  of  a  *  philosophical  rela-  *op^!CHl 
tion,'he  does  so  only  as  an  accommodation,  and  under  warning  admissible 
that  every  such  relation  is  ^  fictitious '  except  so  far  as  it  is  ^JthHume 
equivalent  to  a  natural  one ;  that  according  to  his  express  notderif«d 
iitatement  *  it  is  only  so  far  as  causation  is  a  natural  relation,  ^™  » 
and  produces  an  union  among  our  ideas,  that  we  are  able  to  oq^, 
reason  upon  it  or  draw  any  inference  from  it;''  and  that 
therefore  it  is  only  by  his  definition  of  it  as  a  *  natural  rela- 
tion '  that  he  is  to  be  judged.     Such  a  vindication  of  Hume 
would  be  more  true  than   eflPective.     That  with   him   the 
*  philosophical '  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  '  fictitious,' 
with  all  the  fictitiousness  of  a  *  continued  existence  distinct 
from  perceptions,'  is  what  it  has  been  the  object  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  to  show.     But  the  fictitiousness  of  a 
relation  can  with  him  mean  nothing  else  than  that,  instead 
of  having  an  idea  of  it,  we  have  only  a  ^  tendency  to  suppose ' 
that  we  have  such  an  idea.     Thus  the  designation  of  the 
philosophical  relation  of  cause  and  effect  carries  with  it  two 
conditions,  one  negative,  the  other  positive,  on  the  obser- 
vance of  which  the  logical  value  of  the  designation  depends. 
The  *  tendency  to  suppose '  must  not  after  all  be  itself  trans- 
lated into  the  idea  which  it  is  to  replace ;  and  it  must  be 
accounted  for  as  derived  from  a  ^  natural  relation '  which  is 
not  fictitious.     That  the  negative  condition  is  violated  by 
Hume,  we   have  sufficiently  seen.     He  treats  the  *  philo- 
sophical relation '  of  cause  and  effect,  in  spite  of  the  *  fictions* 
which  it  involves,  not  as  a  name  for  a  tendency  to  suppose  that 
we  have  an  idea  which  we  have  not,  but  as  itself  a  definite  idea 
on  which  he  founds  various  *  rules  for  judging  what  objects 
are  really  so  related  and  what  are  not.'*    That  the  positive 
condition  is  violated   also — that  the  *  natural  relation'  of 
cause  and  effect,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  his  definition 
of  it  is  meant  to  be  understood,  already  itself  involves  ^  fic- 
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lions/  and  only  for  that  reaBon  is  a  ponible  aoaree  of  tlw 
^  philosophical ' — is  what  we  have  next  to  show. 
EzMDina-  317.  That  definition,  it  will  be  remembered,  rom  u 
tion  of  hit  follows :  ^  A  cause  is  an  object  precedent  and  ocmtignoQi 
to  another,  and  so  united  with  it  in  the  imagination  that 
the  idea  of  the  one  determines  the  mind  to  form  the  idet 
of  the  other,  and  the  impression  of  the  one  to  form  a  men 
lively  idea  of  the  other.'  Now,  as  has  been  snfficientlj  shown, 
the  object  of  an  idea  with  Hume  can  properly  mean  nothiiig 
but  the  impression  from  which  the  idea  is  deriTed,  iriuch 
again  is  only  the  livelier  idea,  even  as  the  idea  is  the  fiunter 
impression.  The  idea  and  the  object  of  it,  then,  only  dilbr 
as  difiPerent  stages  in  the  vivacity  of  a  feeling.'  It  most  be 
remembered,  further,  in  regard  to  the  *  determination  of  the 
mind  '  spoken  of  in  the  definition,  that  the  '  mind'  accord- 
ing to  Hume  is  merely  a  succession  of  impressions  and  ideas, 
and  that  its  ^  determination '  means  no  more  than  a  certain 
Iiabitualness  in  this  succession.  Deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
ambiguous  phraseology,  then,  the  definition  woald  mn  thus : 
*A  cause  is  a  lively  feeling  immediately  precedent  to  another,' 
and  so  united  with  it  that  when  either  of  the  two  more 
faintly  recurs,  the  other  follows  with  like  faintness,  and  when 
either  occurs  with  the  maximum  of  liveliness  the  other 
follows  with  less,  but  still  great,  liveliness.'  Thus  stated,  the 
definition  would  correspond  well  enough  to  the  process  by 
which  Hume  arrives  at  it,  of  which  "the  whole  drift,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  to  merge  the  so-called  objective  relation  of  cause 
and  eft'ect,  with  the  so-called  inference  from  it,  in  the  mere 
habitual  transition  from  one  feeling  to  another.  But  it  is 
only  because  not  thus  stated,  and  because  the  actual  state- 
niont  is  understood  to  caiTy  a  meaning  of  which  Hume's 
<l<>ctrine  does  not  consistently  admit,  that  it  has  a  chance  of 
finding  acceptance.  Its  plausibility  depends  on  *  object'  and 
^  mind  '  and  ^  deterniination  '  being  understood  precisely  in 
the  sense  in  which,  according  to  Hume,  they  ought  not  to  be 
understood,  so  that  it  shall  express  not  a  sequence  of  feeling 


'  iSoo  above,  pHracrraphs  195  and  208. 
Cf,  ulwj,  amonp:  other  passiigr-s,  ono  in 
the  chapter  now  under  oonsidemtion 
(p.  451) — 'Ideas  always  represent  their 
objects  or  impressions' 

'■'  The  phrase  *  immediately  precedent* 
would  seem  to  convey  Hume's  meaninp; 
better  than  his  own  plinise  *  precedent 


and  contiguous.*  Contiguity  m  tpact 
(which  is  what  we  naturally nnderstfuid 
by  '  contiguity,'  when  used  absolutely) 
he  could  not  have  deliberately  taken  to 
be  necessary  to  constitute  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  since  the  impreesions 
so  related,  as  he  elsewhere  shows,  m^y 
often  not  b<i  in,  K\vavi€  at  a.lL 
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upon  feeling,  as  this  might  be  for  a  merely  feeling  subject, 
but  that  permanent  relation  or  law  of  nature  which  to  a 
subject  that  thinks  upon  its  feelings,  and  only  to  such  a 
•ubject,  their  sequence  constitutes  or  on  which  it  depends. 

818.  It  is  this  essential  distinction  between  the  sequence  Double 
of  feeling  upon  feeling  for  a  sentient  subiect  and  the  relation  ™®*°»n? 
which  to  a  thinking  subject  this  sequence  constitutes — a  relation 
distinction  not  less  essential  than  that  between  the  con-  How  Hume 
ditionSy  through  which  a  man  passes  in  sleep,  as  they  are  account. 
for  the  sleeping  subject  himself,  and  as  they  are  for  another 
thinking  upon  them — which  it  is  the  characteristic  of  Hume's 
doctrine  of  natural  relation  in  all   its   forms   to    disguise. 

Only  in  virtue  of  the  presence  to  feelings  of  a  subject,  which 
distinguishes  itself  from  them,  do  they  become  related  objects. 
Thus,  with  Hume's  exclusion  of  such  a  subject,  with  his  re- 
duction of  mind  and  world  alike  to  the  succession  of  feelings, 
relations  and  ideas  of  relation  logically  disappear.  But  by 
help  of  the  phrase  *  natural  relation,'  covering,  as  it  does, 
two  wholly  different  things — the  involuntary  sequence  of  one 
feeling  upon  another,  and  that  determination  of  each  by  the 
other  which  can  only  take  place  for  a  synthetic  self-con- 
iciousness — he  is  able  on  the  one  hand  to  deny  that  the 
relations  which  form  the  framework  of  knowledge  are  more 
than  sequences  of.  feeling,  and  on  the  other  to  clothe  them 
with  so  much  of  the  real  character  of  relations  as  qualifies 
them  for  *  principles  of  union  among  ideas.'  Thus  the  mere 
occurrence  of  similar  feelings  is  with  him  already  that  rela- 
tion in  the  way  of  resemblance,  which  in  truth  only  exists  for 
a  subject  that  can  contemplate  them  as  permanent  objects. 
In  like  manner  the  succession  of  feelings,  which  can  only 
constitute  time  for  a  subject  that  contrasts  the  succession 
with  its  own  unity,  and  which,  if  ideas  were  feelings,  would 
exclude  the  possibility  of  an  idea  of  time,  is  yet  with  him 
indifferently  time  and  the  idea  of  time,  though  ideas  are 
feelings  and  there  is  no  ^  mind  '  but  their  succession. 

819.  The  Mlacy  of  Hume's  doctrine  of  causation  is  merely  If  an  effiH*! 

an  asfgravated  form  of  that  which  has  ffenerally  passed  mus-  "  merely 

OD  ,  ,  ^  o  ./  jr  ^  cen- 

ter in  his  doctrine  of  time.     If  time,  because  a  relation  be-  stantly 

tween  feelings,  can  be  supposed  to  survive  the  exclusion  of  a  o^«'^<^ 

thinking  self  and  the  reduction  of  the  world  and  mind  to  a  how  can  an 

succession  of  feelings,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  has  ^ventbean 

only  to  be  assimilated  to  that  of  time  in  order  that  its  in-  ^^^^^  x\xm 
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rompatibility  with  the  desired  reduction  may  disappMA 
The  great  obsbicle  to  snch  assimilation  lies  in  that  oppoiiidoa 
to  the  mere  sequence  of  feelings  which  causation  as  *  matirr 
of  fact ' — as  that  in  discovering  nhich  we  '  discover  the  real 
existence  and  relations  of  objects  ' — purports  to  carrr  with 
it.  Whj  do  we  set  aside  our  usual  experience  a.B  delusite  ui 
contrast  with  the  exceptional  experience  of  the  laboratory — 
vthy  do  we  decide  that  an  event  which  has  seemed  to  happen 
cannot  really  have  happened,  because  under  the  given  con- 
ditions no  adequate  cause  of  it  could  have  been  operative— if 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  itself  merely  a  Baeceasioii 
of  seemingB,  repeated  so  often  as  to  leave  behind  it  a  h«!/ 
expectation  of  its  recurrence  ?  This  question,  once  fairly  pat, 
cannot  be  answered :  it  can  only  be  evaded.  It  is  Humt't 
method  of  evasion  that  we  have  now  more  particularly  to 
notice. 

320.  In  its  detailed  statement  it  is  very  different  &om  tlie 
method  adopted  in  those  modern  treatises  of  Logic  whicb, 
beginning  with  the  doctrine  that  facts  are  merely  feelings  in 
the  constitution  of  which  thouglit  has  no  share,  still  contriTe 
to  make  free  use  in  their  logical  canon  of  the  antitbesia  be- 
tween the  real  and  apparent.  The  key  to  this  modem 
method  is  to  be  found  in  its  ambiguous  use  of  the  term  '  phe- 
nomenon,' alike  for  the  feeling  as  it  is  felt, '  perishing '  when 
it  ceases  to  be  felt,  and  for  the  feeling  as  it  is  for  a  thinkitig 
subject — a  qualifying  and  qualified  element  in  a  permanent 
world.  Only  if  facta  were  '  phenomena '  in  the  former  aetuft 
would  the  antithesis  between  facts  and  conceptions  be  valid; 
only  if  '  phenomena '  are  understood  in  the  iutt^-r  sense  can 
causat;on  be  said  to  be  a  law  of  phenomena.  So  strong,  how- 
ever, is  the  charm  which  this  ambiguous  term  has  exercised, 
that  to  the  ordinary  modern  logician  the  question  above  pat 
may  probably  seem  unmeaning.  '  The  api^earance,'  he  w31 
say,  'which  we  set  a^ide  as  delusive  does  not  consist  in  any 
of  the  reports  of  the  senses— these  are  always  true — bnt  in 
some  falae  supposition  in  regard  to  them  due  to  an  insufficient 
analysis  of  experience,  in  some  reference  of  an  actual  sensa- 
tion to  a  group  of  supposed  possibilities  of  sensation,  called  a 
"thing,"  which  are  either  unreal  or  with  which  it  is  not 
really  connected.  The  correction  of  the  false  appearance  by 
a  discovery  of  causation  is  the  replacement  of  a  false  sup- 
position, as  to  the  possibiliiy  of  the  antecedence  or  sequence 
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of  one  feeling  to  another,  by  the  discovery,  through  analysis 
of  experience,  of  what  feelings  do  actually  precede  anpl^ollow 
each  other.  It  implies  no  transition  from  feeling^/Co  things, 
but  only  from  a  supposed  sequence  of  feelings  to  the  actual 
one.  Science  in  its  farthest  range  leaves  us  among  appear- 
ances still.     It  only  teaches  us  what  really  appears.' 

821.  Now  the  presupposition  of  this  answer  is  the  existence  Can  the 
of  just  that  necessary  connexion  as  between  appearances,  pnncipla 
just  that  objective  order,  for  which,  because  it  is  not  a  possible  fonnity  ot 
*  impression  or  idea,'  Hume  has  to  substitute  a  blind  pro-  natare  be 
pensity  produced  by  habit.  Those  who  make  it,  indeed,  ^^ge- 
wonld  repel  the  imputation  of  believing  in  any  ^  necessary  con-  queocee  of 
nexion,'  which  to  them  represents  that  *  mysterious  tie'  in  *®®"°^' 
which  they  vaguely  suppose  *  metaphysicians '  to  believe. 
They  would  say  that  necessary  connexion  is  no  more  than 
uniformity  of  sequence.  But  sequence  of  what  ?  Not  of  feel- 
ings as  the  individual  feels  them,  for  then  there  would  be  no 
perfect  uniformities,  but  only  various  degrees  of  approxima- 
tion to  uniformity,  and  the  measure  of  approximation  in  each 
case  would  be  the  amoimt  of  the  individual's  experience  in 
that  particular  direction.  The  procedure  of  the  inductive 
logician  shows  that  his  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  a  sequence 
is  irrespective  of  the  number  of  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
experienced.  A  single  instance  in  which  one  feeling  is  felt 
after  another,  if  it  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  ^  method  of 
difference,'  i.e.  if  it  show  exactly  what  it  is  that  precedes  and 
what  it  is  that  follows  in  that  instance,  suffices  to  establish  a 
uniformity  of  sequence,  on  the  principle  that  what  is  fact  once 
is  fact  always.  Now  a  uniformity  that  can  be  thus  established 
is  in  the  proper  sense  necessary.  Its  existence  is  not  con- 
tingent on  its  being  felt  by  anyone  or  everj'one.  It  does  not 
come  into  being  with  the  experiment  that  shows  it.  It  is 
felt  because  it  is  real,  not  real  because  it  is  felt.  It  may  be 
objected  indeed  that  the  principle  of  the  'uniformity  of  nature,* 
the  principle  that  what  is  fact  once  is  fact  always,  itself 
gradually  results  from  the  observation  of  facts  which  are  feel- 
ings, and  that  thus  the  principle  which  enables  us  to  dispense 
with  the  repetition  of  a  sensible  experience  is  itself  due  to 
such  repetition.  The  answer  is,  that  feelings  which  are  con- 
ceived as  facts  are  already  conceived  as  constituents  of  a 
nature.  The  same  presence  of  the  thinking  subject  to,  and 
distinction  of  itself  from,  the  feelings,  which  renders  them 
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knowableyiie'*,  readers  them  members  of  a  world  which  isoo>^ 
throughout  its  changes.  In  other  words,  the  presence  of  fitclii 
from  which  the  oniformity  of  nature,  as  an  abstract  mle,  it 
to  be  inferred,  ia  ah^ady  the  consciousness  of  that  uniformi^ 
in  eonerelo, 

822.  Hume  liimself  makes  a  much  more  thorough  attempl 
to  avoid  thut  pre-determination  of  feelings  by  the  coQceptioB 
of  a  world,  of  things  and  relations,  which  is  implied  In  Uw 
view  of  them  a^  permanent  facte.  He  will  not,  if  he  can  hetp 
it,  so  openly  depart  from  the  original  doctrine  that  thought 
is  merely  weaker  sense.  Such  conceptions  as  those  of  the 
uniformity  of  nature  and  of  reality,  being  no  possible  *  im- 
pressions or  ideas,'  he  only  professes  to  admit  in  a  character 
wholly  different  from  that  in  which  they  actually  govern  in- 
ductive philosophy.  Just  as  by  reality  he  understands  not 
something  to  which  hvelinesa  of  feeling  may  be  an  index,  bot 
simply  that  liveliness  itself,  and  by  an  inferred  or  believed 
reality  a  feeling  to  which  this  liveliness  has  been  communi- 
cated from  one  that  already  has  it ;  so  he  is  carefnl  to  tell  us 
*  that  the  supposition  that  the  future  resembles  the  past  is 
derived  entirely  from  habit,  by  which  we  are  determined  to  ei- 
pect  for  the  future  the  same  train  of  objects  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed.' '  The  supposition  then  is  this  *  determina- 
tion,' this '  propensity,'  to  expect.  Any '  idea '  derived  from  the 
propensity  can  only  be  the  propensity  itself  at  a  fainter  atage ; 
and  between  such  a  propensity  and  the  conception  of '  natore/ 
whether  as  uniform  or  otherwise,  there  ia  a  difference  which 
only  the  most  hasty  reader  can  be  Uable  to  ignore.  But  if 
by  any  confusion  an  expectation  of  future  feelings,  determined 
by  the  remembrance  of  past  feelings,  conld  be  made  equivalent 
to  any  conception  of  nature,  it  would  not  be  of  nature  as  oni- 
form.  As  is  the  'habit' which  determines  the  expectation, 
such  must  be  the  expectation  itself;  and  as  have  been  the 
sequences  of  feeling  in  each  man's  past,  such  must  be  the 
habit  which  results  from  them.  Now  no  one's  feelings  have 
always  occurred  to  him  in  the  same  relative  order.  There 
may  be  some  pairs  of  feelings  of  which  one  has  always  been 
felt  before  the  other  and  never  after  it,  and  between  which 
there  has  never  been  an  intervention  of  a  third — although 
(to  take  Hume's  favourite  instance)  even  the  feeling  of  heat 
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lay  sometimes  precede  the  sight  of  the  flame — aad  in  these 
upon  occurrence  of  one  there  will  be  nothing  to  qualify 
^e  expectation  of  the  other.  But  just  so  far  as  there  are 
[ceptioiis  in  our  past  experience  to  the  immediate  sequence 
one  feeling  upon  another,  must  there  be  a  qualification 
'  our  expectation  of  the  future,  if  it  be  undetermined  by 
ixtraneous  conceptions,  with  reference  to  those  particular 
feelings. 

323.  Thns  the  expectation  that  'the  future  will  resemble  It 
e  past,'  if  the  past  means  to  each  man  (and  Hume  could  "^ 
it  allow  of  its  meaning  more)  merely  the  succession  of  his  pi 
m  feelings,  must  be  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  different  ex-  '^ 
pectatians — some  few  of  these  being  of  that  absolute  and  n: 
iqnalified  sort  which  alone,  it  would  seem,  can  regulate  the  °' 
tranettion  that  we  are  pleased  to  call '  necessary  connexion ;' 
le  rest  as  various  in  their  strength  and  liveliness  as  there  are 
>Bsible  differences  between  cases  where  the  chances  are 
'enly  balanced  and  where  they  are  all  on  one  side.  From 
nme's  point  of  view,  as  he  himself  says,  '  every  past  experi- 
ment,' I.e.  every  instance  in  which  feeling  (a)  has  been  found 
follow  feeling  (6), '  may  be  considered  a  kind  of  chance.' ' 
I  are  the  instances  of  this  kind  to  the  instances  in  which 
Bome  otlier  feeling  has  followed  (b),  such  are  the  chances  or 
probability '  that  {a)  will  follow  [b)  again,  and  such  upon  the 
occurrence  of  (6)  will  be  that  liveliness  in  the  expectation  of 
(o),  which  alone  with  Home  is  tJie  reality  of  the  connexion 
Ibetween  them.  In  such  an  expectation,  in  an  expectation 
xnade  up  of  such  expectations,  there  would  be  nothing  to  serve 
the  purpose  which  the  conception  of  the  nniformity  of  nature 
actually  serves  in  inductive  science.  It  could  never  make  ua 
believe  that  a  feeling  felt  before  another — as  when  the  motion 
of  a  bell  is  seen  before  the  sound  of  it  has  been  heai-d — repre- 
sents the  real  antecedent.  It  could  never  set  us  npou  that 
analysis  of  our  experience  by  which  we  seek  to  get  beyond 
sequences  that  are  merely  usual,  and  admit  of  indelinite  ex- 
ceptions, to  such  as  are  invariable ;  upon  that  'intenogatiou 
of  nature '  by  wliich,  on  the  faith  that  there  is  a  uniformity 
if  only  we  could  find  it  out,  we  wrest  from  her  that  confes- 
sion of  a  law  which  she  does  not  spontaneously  offer.  The 
fact  that  some  sequences  of  feeling  have  been  so  uniform  as 
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to  result  iu  unquiUiQed  expectations  (if  it  be  so)  conid  of  itself 
afford  no  motive  for  trying  to  compass  other  expectations  «f 
alike  character  which  do  not  natnraJly  present  themseltres. 
Nor  could  there  be  anything  in  the  appearance  of  an  exftep- 
tion  to  a  sequence,  hitherto  found  uniform,  to  lead  ua  to  change 
our  previous  expectation  for  one  which  shall  not  he  liable  to 
euch  modification.  The  previous  espectation  would  be  so  &r 
■weakened,  hot  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  weakening  of  oar 
expectations  that  should  lead  to  the  effort  to  place  them  1»- 
yond  the  possibility  of  being  weakened.  Much  less  could  the 
bundle  of  expectations  come  to  conceive  themselves  as  no* 
system  so  as  that,  through  the  interpretation  of  each  excep- 
tion to  a  supposed  uniformity  of  sequence  as  an  instance  of  a 
real  one,  the  changes  of  the  parts  should  prove  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  the  whole. 

324.  That  a  doctrine  which  reduces  the  order  of  nature  to 
strength  of  expectation,  and  exactly  reverses  the  positions 
severally  given  to  belief  and  reality  in  the  actual  procedure  of 
science,'  should  have  been  ostensibly  adopted  by  scientific  men 
aatheirovm — with  every  allowance  for  Hume's  literary  skill  and 
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luipiura  ID  the  'Esanys' — an  argament 
ifLich,  Iiowewr  irrefragable  in  itself^ 
tnma  wholly  upon  that  coocfiptioo  of 
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naeiaotloc 
proper  place  in  his  ayslnn  (t 
|Vol,  IV.pBBe89).  If  -necewory  con- 
'  nriion '  were  really  no  mora  than  th« 
I  trnisilion  of  imupnalinn,  oa  diiterniiDed 
I  b)'  coastanl  Rasociation,  &om  hd  idea  to 
[ill  uidhI  attcudaaC — if  there  irere  no 
coDO^ion  ef  ah  objectivi*  ord^t  U>  de- 
I  tfmme  belief  other  than  the  belief 
I  itseU — Lhe  faiTt  that  aniJi  an  ereDl.  a* 
the  rrtivRl  of  one- four-day f -dead  at 
the  aommatfl  of  a  peraoo.  had  been 
'  belieTB.1,  eiDcD  It  would  shov  that  the 
ima^nation  was  at  libMty  to  paaa  from 
the  idea  of  the  rerival  to  Chat  of  the 
eommaad  (or  via  vena)  with  that  lire-' 
liueea  wtuch  cooBtiluIcs  reality,  would 
ahow  uIbo  that  no  necessary  eonneiion, 
no  law  of  nature  ta  the  only  aeoBB  is 
which  Hume  entitles  himeelt'  to  epeak 

At 
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of  Lhe  iniraculaua  a*  distinct  hnn 
the  eitiaordinary.  in  tha  cast.  T>kea 
Etrietly.  indead.  \i»  doctrine  iinplif* 
that  a  belief  in  a  miracle  ii  ■  coDtn- 
dietion  in  t?nnB.  An  event  is  not  r»- 
garded  aa  miraoaloui  nalan  it  ia  le- 
garded  ai  a  '  traDigresaion  of  m  Lt*  rf 
nature  by  n  panioulnr  volition  of  lh» 
Deity  or  by  the  intsrpositioD  oif  aoM 
iuTisible  ifent'  (pa^93,  oule  I);  liut  it 
could  not  tranegreaa  a  law  of  oature  in 
Hame'e  leoBe  unteea  it  werr  so  itrcosui- 
lent  with  the  habitual  aaaocialiua  rf 
ideas  as  that  it  rould  not  bo  betiend. 
Hume's  only  eonaiai«iit  way  of  attack- 
ing Inlradea,  then,  would  hafc  been  to 
abow  Uiat  the  VTents  in  question,  ai 
miraailinii,  had  never  been  lM>lien4. 
Having  been  obliged  to  recogniae  tlM 
belief  in  Ibeir  haring  happensd.  In  la 
open  to  the  retort  'ad  hominem '  that 
aooonling  to  hia  own  ahowing  the  belief 
in  the  events  constitutce  their  nali^. 
Snoh  a  retort,  hnweri^r.  would  Iw  of  no 
avail  ta  the  theotogicsl  intfri-at.  wbiefc 
nqairea  nut  merely  that  the  aTMti 
thould  Imve  happened  but  tliat  thay 
should  haTe  been  pHraculout.  4,  t 
'  trans^raaioiw  of  n  law  of  naCurB  by 
a  \i4rtAmlai  ^rWaLln  (it  ths  De  "    ' 


nacuFB  bj      I 

)eilTf.-  J 
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for  the  chfJ*m  which  the  prospect  of  overcoming  the  separation 
between  leason  and  instinct  exercises  over  naturalists — would 
have  been  unaccountable  if  the  doctrine  had  been  thus  nakedly 
pat  or  coisistently  maintained.  But  it  was  not  so.  Hume's 
sense  of  consistency  was  satisfied  when  expectation  deter- 
mined by  remembrance  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  neces- 
sary connexion,  as  the  basis  of  'inference  to  matters  of  fact.' 
It  does  not  lead  him  to  adjust  his  view  of  the  fact  inferred 
to  his  view  of  the  basis  on  which  the  inference  rests. 
Expectation  is  an  *  impression  of  reflection/  and  if  the  rela-  ^ 

tion  of  cause  and  effect  is  no  more  than  expectation,  that 
which  seemed  most  strongly  to  resist  reduction  to  feeling  has 
yet  been  so  reduced.  But  if  the  expectation  is  to  be  no  more 
than  an  impression  of  reflection,  the  object  expected  must 
itself  be  no  more  than  an  impression  of  some  kind  or  other. 
The  expectation  must  be  expectation  of  a  feeling,  pure 
and  simple.  Nor  does  Hume  in  so  many  words  allow  that  it  is 
otherwise,  but  meanwhile  though  the  expectation  itself  is  not 
openly  tampered  with,  the  remembrance  that  determines  it  is 
so.  This  is  being  taken  to  be  that,  which  it  cannot  be  unless 
ideas  unborrowed  from  impressions  are  operative  in  and  upon 
it.  It  is  being  regarded,  not  as  the  recurrence  of  a  multitude 
of  feelings  with  a  liveliness  indefinitely  less  than  that  in 
virtue  of  which  they  are  called  impressions  of  sense,  and  in- 
definitely greater  than  that  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  called 
ideas  of  imagination,  but  as  the  recognition  of  a  world  of 
experience,  one,  real  and  abiding.  An  expectation  deter- 
mined by  such  remembrance  is  governed  by  the  same '  fictions ' 
of  identity  and  continued  existence  which  are  the  formative 
conditions  of  the  remembrance.  Expectation  and  remem- 
brance, in  fact,  are  one  and  the  same  intellectual  act,  one  and  Thi» 
the  same  reference  of  feelings,  given  in  time,  to  an  order  that  f«™«"- 

Dr&nco.  84 

is  not  in  time,  distinguished  according  to  the  two  faces  which,  he  de- 
its  *  matter '  being  in  time,  it  has  to  present  severally  to  past  »cri^»  >^ 
and  future.  The  remembrance  is  the  measure  of  the  expecta-  concepUon 
tion,  but  as  the  remembrance  carries  with  it  the  notion  of  a  of  a  system 
world  whose  existence  does  not  depend  on  its  being  remem- 
bered, and  whose  laws  do  not  vary  according  to  the  regularity 
or  looseness  with  which  our  ideas  are  associated,  so  too  does 
the  expectation,  and  only  as  so  doing  becomes  the  mover  and 
regulator  of  *  inference  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.' 
325.  In  the  passage  already  quoted,  where  HuDie  is  speak- 
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iug  of  the  expectation  in  question  as  depending  simply  oa 
habit,  he  yet  speaks  of  it  as  an  expectation  *of  the  wnw 
train  of  objects  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.'  Theie 
words  in  effect  imply  that  it  is  not  habit,  as  constituted 
simply  by  the  repetition  of  separate  sequences  of  fedingi, 
that  governs  the  expectation — in  which  ease,  as  we  h&ve 
seen,  the  expectation  would  be  made  np  of  expectations  as 
many  and  as  various  in  strength  as  have  been  the  sequenca 
and  their  several  degrees  of  regularity — but,  if  habit  in  any 
sense,  habit  as  itseli'  governed  by  conceptions  of  *  identity 
and  distinct  continued  existence,'  in  virtue  of  which,  as  part 
experience  is  not  an  indefinite  series  of  perishing  impressions 
of  separate  men  bat  represents  one  world,  so  all  {nvk 
experience  becomes  part '  of  the  same  train  of  objects ;'  part 
of  a  system  of  which,  as  a  whole,  '  the  change  lies  only  in  the 
time.' '  If  now  we  look  back  to  the  account  given  of  the  re- 
lation of  memory  to  belief  we  -'shall  find  that  it  is  just  so  &r 
as,  without  distinct  avowal,  and  in  violation  of  his  principki; 
he  makes  'impressions  of  memory'  carry  with  them  the 
conception  of  a  real  system,  other  than  the  consciousness  of 
their  own  liveliness,  that  he  gains  a  meaning  for  belief  which 
makes  it  in  any  respect  equivalent  to  the  judgment,  based  on  ; 

inference,  of  aetual  science.  — / 

;i26.  Any  one  who  has  carefully  read  the  chapters  on 
inference  and  belief  will  have  found  himself  frequently 
doubting  whether  he  has  caught  the  author's  meaning  cor^ 
rectly.  A  clear  line  of  thought  may  be  traced  throagboot, 
as  we  have  already  tried  to  trace  it  * — one  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  itself  and  leading  properly  to  the  conclnsion  tliat 
'all  reasonings  are  nothing  but  the  effect  of  custom,  and  that 
custom  has  no  influence  but  by  enlivening  the  imagination '' 
— but  its  even  tenour  is  disturbed  by  the  exigency  of  show- 
ing that  proven  fact,  after  turning  out  to  be  no  more  than 
enlivened  imagination,  is  still  what  common  sense  and  phy- 
sical science  take  it  to  be.  According  to  the  consistent 
theory,  ideas  of  memory  are  needed  for  inference  to  cause  or 
effect,  simply  because  they  are  lively.  Such  inference  is 
inference  to  a  '  real  existence,'  that  is  to  an  '  idea  assented 
to,'  that  is  to  a  feeling  having  such  liveliness  as,  not  being 
itself  one  of  sense  or  memory,  it  can  only  derive  from  one  of 
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sense  or  memory  through  association  with  it.  '  That  the  in- 
ferred idea  is  a  cause  or  effect  and,  as  such,  hsus '  real  exist- 
ence,' merely  means  that  it  has  this  derived  liveliness  or  is 
believed ;  just  as  the  reality  ascribed  to  the  impression  of 
memory  lies  merely  in  its  having  this  abundant  liveliness 
from  which  to  communicate  to  its  ^  usual  attendant.'  But 
while  the  title  of  an  idea  to  be  reckoned  a  cause  or  effect  is 
thus  made  to  depend  on  its  having  the  derived  liveliness 
which  constitutes  belief,'  on  the  other  hand  we  find  Hume 
from  time  to  time  making  belief  depend  on  causation,  as  on  a 
relation  of  objects  distinct  from  the  lively  suggestion  of  one 
by  the  others.  *  Belief  arises  only  from  causation,  and  we 
can  draw  no  inference  from  one  object  to  another  except 
they  be  connected  by  this  relation.'  *  The  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  is  requisite  to  persuade  us  of  any  real  existence.'  ^ 
In  the  context  of  these  disturbing  admissions  we  find  a 
reconsideration  of  the  doctrine  of  memory  which  explains 
them,  but  only  throws  back  on  that  doctrine  the  incon- 
sistency which  they  exhibit  in  the  doctrine  of  belief. 

327.  This  reconsideration  arises  out  of  an  objection  to  his  Beality  of 
doctrine  which  Hume  anticipates,  to  the  effect  that  since,  ^^^^' 
according  to  it,  belief  is  a  lively  idea  associated  ^  to  a  present  *  system' 
impression,'  any  suggestion  of  an  idea  by  a  resembling  or  ^^^^^ 
contiguous  impression  should  constitute  belief.     How  is  it  of  jadg- 
then  that  *  belief  arises  only  from  causation '  9    His  answer,  ™®^'- 
which  must  be  quoted  at  length,  is  as  follows  : — *  'Tis  evident 
that  whatever  is  present  to  the  memory,  striking  upon  the 
mind  with  a  vivacity  which  resembles  an  immediate  impres- 
sion, must  become  of  considerable  moment  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  and  must  esusily  distinguish  itself  above 
the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination.     Of  these  impressions 
or  ideas  of  the  memory  we  form  a  kind  of  system,  com- 
prehending whatever  we  remember  to  have  been  present 
either  to  our  internal  perception  or  senses,  and  every  par- 
ticular of  that  system,  joined  to  the  present  impressions,  we 
are  plesused  to  call  a  reality.     But  the  mind  stops  not  here. 

'  It  may  be  as  veil  here  to  point  out  repetition  of   that  impression  in  the 

the    inconsistency  in    Hume's  use  of  memory.    But  in  the  following  section 

*  belief.'    At  the  end  of  nee.  6  (Part  the  characteristic  of  belief  is  placed  in 

III.)  the  term  is  extended  to  '  impres-  the  derived  liveliness  of  an  idta  as  dis- 

sions  of  the  senses  and  memory.'     We  tinct  from  the  immediate  liveliness  of 

are  said  to  believe  Trben  '  we  feel  an  an  impression. 

immediate  imprewioii  of  the  senses,  or  a  '  Pp.  407  &  409* 
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For  finding  that  with  this  Bystein  of  perceptione  there  I 
another  connected  by  custom  or,  if  yon  will,  by  the  relatioii 
of  canBe  and  effect,  it  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  t" 
ideas ;  and  as  it  feels  that  'tis  in  a  manner  necessarily  deter- 
mined to  view  these  particular  ideas,  and  that  the  castom  or 
relation  by  which  it  is  determined  admits  not  of  the  leiwt 
chan^,  it  forma  them  into  a  new  system,  which  it  IDcewite 
dignifies  with  the  title  of  realitiet.  The  first  of  these  systems 
is  the  object  of  the  memory  and  senses  ;  the  second  of  tiie 
judgment.  'Tia  this  latter  principle  which  peoples  the  world, 
and  brings  us  acquainted  which  such  existences  as,  by  their 
removal  in  time  and  place,  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eeaaei 
and  memory.' ' 
Rpslitj-  of  328.  Ii^rom  this  it  appears  that  '  what  we  are  pleased  to 
tliefomier  „gji  reality'  belongs,  not  merely  to  a  'present  impression^'ljat 
■oihortbin  to  'every  particular  of  a  system  joined  to  the  present  )ii»- 
■Miij  &/  pression '  and  '  comprehending  whatever  we  remember  to 
jj.  have  been  present  either  to  our  internal  perception  or  aenaet.' 
This  admission  already  amounts  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
doctrine  that  reality  consists  in  liveliness  of  feeling.  It  can- 
not be  that  every  particular  of  the  system  comprehending 
all  remembered  facts,  which  is  joined  with  the  present  impres- 
sion, can  have  the  vivacity  of  that  impression  either  aluug 
with  it  or  by  successive  communication.  We  can  only  feel 
one  thing  at  a  time,  and  by  the  time  the  vivacity  had  spread 
far  from  the  present  impression  along  the  particulars  of  tlie 
system,  it  must  have  declined  from  that  indefinite  degree 
which  marks  an  impression  of  sense.  It  is  not,  then,  the 
derivation  of  vivacity  from  the  present  impression,  to  which 
it  is  joined,  that  renders  the  '  remembered  system '  real ;  and 
what  other  vivacity  can  it  be  9  It  may  he  said  indeed  that 
each  particular  of  the  system  had  once  the  required  vivacity, 
was  once  a  present  impression ;  but  if  in  ceasing  to  be  so,  it 
did  not  cease  to  be  real — if,  on  the  contrary,  it  could  not 
become  a  '  particular  of  the  system,'  counted  real,  without 
becoming  other  than  the  '  perishing  existence  '  which  an  im- 
pression is — it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  reality  which  lively 
feeling  does  not  constitute  and  which  involves  the  '  fiction' 
fif  an  existence  continued  in  the  absence,  not  only  of  lively 
feeling,  hut  of  all  feelings  whatsoever.     So  soon,  in  ahort, 
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OS  reality  is  ascribed  to  a  system,  whicli  cannot  be  an  ^  im- 
pression' and  of  which  consequently  there  cannot  be  an 
'idea,'  the  first  principle  of  Hume's  speculation  is  aban- 
doned. The  truth  is  implicitly  recognized  that  the  reality 
of  an  individual  object  consists  in  that  system  of  its  relations 
which  only  exists  for  a  conceiving,  sua  distinct  from  a  feeling, 
subject,  even  as  the  unreal  has  no  meaning  except  as  a  con- 
fused or  inadequate  conception  of  such  relations ;  and  that 
thus  the  *  present  impression '  is  neither  real  nor  unreal  in 
itself  but  may  be  equally  one  or  the  other  according  as  the 
relations,  under  which  it  is  conceived  by  the  subject  of  it, 
correspond  to  those  by  which  it  is  determined  for  a  perfect 
intelligence.^ 

329.  A  clear  recognition  of  this  truth  can  alone  explain  it  10  con- 
the  nature  of  belief  as  a  result  of  inference  from  the  known  ■tj^uted  bji 
to  the  unknown,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  inference  to  a  which  are 
matter  of  fact.     The  popular  notion,*  of  course,  is  that  cer-  ^^^  ^™' 
tain  facts  are  given  by  feeling  without  inference  and  then  at  all; 
other  facts  inferred  from  them.     But  what  is  *fact'  taken  andinthia 
to  mean  ?     If  a  feeling,  then  an  inferred  fact  is  a  contra-  nation^f ' 
diction,  for  it  is  an  unfelt  feeling.     If  (as  should  be  the  case)  the  infer- 
it  is  taken  to  mean  the  relation  of  a  feeling  to  something,  ®^^  .^™ 
then  it  already  involves  inference— the  interpretation  of  the  tem  of 
feeling  by  means  of  the  conception  of  a  universal,  self  or  J^^™®'^^ 
world,  brought  to  it — ^an  inference  which  is  all  inference  in 
posse,  for  it  implies  that  a  universe  of  relations  is  there, 
which  I  must  know  if  I  would  know  the  full  reality  of  the 
individual  object:    so  that  no  fact  can   be   even  partially 
known  without  compelling  an  inference  to  the  unknown,  nor 
can  there  be  any  inference  to  the  unknown  without  modifi- 
cation of  what  already  purports  to  be  known.     Hume,  trying 
to  carry  out  the  equivalence  of  fact  and  feeling,  and  having 
clearer  sight  than  his  masters,  finds  himself  in  the  presence 
of  this  diflBculty  about  inference.     Unless  the  inferred  object 
is  other  than  one  of  sense  (outer  or  inner)  or  of  memory,  there 
is  no  reasoning,  but  only  perception  ;•  but  if  it  is  other,  how 
can  it  be  real  or  even  an  object  of  consciousness  at  all,  since 
consciousness  is  only  of  impressions,  stronger  or  fainter? 
The  only  consistent  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  to  explain  inference  as  the  expectation  of  the  recur- 

»  See  above,  pHrngmpha  iSi  &;  IS.i.  »  Pp.  376  &  388. 
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rence  of  a  feeling  felt  before,  tliroiigh  which  the  uuknown 
becomes  known  merely  in  the  senee  that  from  the  repetition 
of  the  recurrence  the  expectation  has  come  to  amonnt  to  the 
fullest  asaurance.  But  according  to  this  explanation  the 
difi'erence  between  the  inferences  of  the  savage  and  those  of 
the  man  of  science  will  lie,  not  in  the  objects  inferred,  but 
in  the  strength  of  the  expectation  that  constitutes  the 
inference.  Meanwhile,  if  a  semblance  of  explanation  has 
been  given  for  the  inference  from  cause  to  effect,  that  fi-om 
effect  to  cause  remains  quite  in  the  dark.  How  can  there 
be  inference  from  a  given  feeling  to  that  felt  immediately 
before  it  ? 
?  J  S30,  From  the  avowal  of  such  paradoxical  results,  Huuie 
iiaiTto  e^  1  ""^'y  saved  himself  by  reverting,  as  in  the  passage  befoi-e  us, 
plain  in-  J  to  the  popular  view — to  the  distinction  between  two  '  systems 
latierBTs*-^  of  reality,'  one  perceived,  the  other  inferred ;  one  '  the  object 
lemBB  ~6f  the  senses  and  memory,'  the  other  'of  the  judgment-' 
■orng^Dg  jjg  gggg  ^Yiai  if  the  educated  man  erased  from  his  knowledge 
Bpon  ns  by  of  the  world  all  '  facts '  but  those  for  which  he  has  '  the  evi- 
''•^''-  deuce  of  his  senses  and  memory,'  hia  world  would  be  un- 
peopled ;  but  he  has  not  the  key  to  the  true  identity  between 
the  two  systems.  Not  recognizing  the  inference  already  in- 
volved in  a  fact  of  sense  or  memory,  he  does  not  see  that  it 
is  only  a  further  articulation  of  this  inference  which  gives 
the  fact  of  judgment ;  that  as  the  simplest  fact  for  which 
we  have  the  '  evidence  of  sense  '  is  already  not  a  feeling  but 
an  explanation  of  a  feeling,  which  connects  it  by  relations, 
that  are  not  feelings,  with  an  unfelt  imiverse,  so  inferred 
causes  and  effects  are  explanations  of  these  explanations,  by 
which  they  are  connected  as  mutually  determinant  in  the 
one  world  whose  presence  the  simplest  fact,  the  moat  primary 
explanation  of  feeling,  supposes  no  less  than  the  most  com- 
plete, Not  seeing  this,  what  is  he  to  make  of  the  system 
of  merely  inferred  realities?  He  will  represent  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  which  connects  it  with  the  '  system  of 
memory,'  as  a  habit  derived  from  the  constant  de  facto 
sequence  of  this  or  that '  inferred '  upon  this  or  that  remem- 
bered idea.  The  mind,  '  feeling '  the  unchangeableness  of 
this  habit,  regards  the  idea,  which  in  virtue  of  it  follows 
upon  the  impression  of  memory,  as  equally  real  with  that  im- 
pression. In  this  he  finds  an  answer  to  the  two  questions 
vhhh  he  himself  raises;  [a]  *Wh^  vs  \ti  that  we  draw  no 
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inference  fix>m  one  object  to  another,  except  they  be  con- 
nected by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;'  or  (which  is  the 
same,  since  inference  to  an  object  implies  the  suscription  of 
reality  to  it),  *  Why  is  this  relation  requisite  to  persuade  us 
of  any  real  existence  ?*  and  (6),  *  How  is  it  that  the  relations 
of  resemblance  and  contiguity  have  not  the  same  effect?' 
The  answer  to  the  first  is,  that  we  do  not  ascribe  reality  to 
an  idea  recalled  by  an  impression,  unless  we  find  that,  owing 
to  its  customary  sequence  upon  the  impression,  we  cannot 
help  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  answer  to  the 
second  corresponds.  The  contiguity  of  an  idea  to  an  im- 
pression, if  it  has  been  repeated  often  enough  and  without 
any  ^  arbitrary '  action  on  our  part,  is  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  thus  does  ^persuade  us  of  real  existence/ 
A  '  feigned '  contiguity,  on  the  other  hand,  because  we  are 
conscious  that  it  is  ^  of  our  mere  good- will  and  pleasure ' 
that  we  giye  the  idea  that  relation  to  the  impression,  can 
produce  no  belief.  '  There  is  no  reason  why,  upon  the 
return  of  the  same  impression,  we  should  be  determined  to 
place  the  same  object  in  the  same  relation  to  it.'  ^  In  like 
manner  we  must  suppose  (though  this  is  not  so  clearly 
stated)  that  when  an  impression — such  as  the  sight  of  a 
picture — calls  up  a  resembling  idea  (that  of  the  man  de- 
picted) with  much  vivacity,  it  does  not  *  persuade  us  of  his 
real  existence '  because  we  are  conscious  that  it  is  by  the 
'  mere  good-will  and  pleasure  '  of  some  one  that  the  likeness 
has  been  produced. 

331.  Now  this  account  has  the  fault  of  being  inconsistent  But  if  fo» 
with  Hume's  primary  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  *«y«tem  of 
real  an  object  of  thouj^ht  in  distinction  from  feeling,  with-  mufu^n- 
out  the  merit  of  explaining  the  extension   of  knowledge  fist  of  feel- 
beyond  the  objects  of  sense  and  memory.     It  turns  upon  a  s^ntw^ex. 
conception  of  the  real,  as  the  unchangeable,  which  the  sue-  verienced; 
cession  of  feelings,  in  endless  variety,  neither  is  nor  could 
suggest.     It  implies  that  not  in  themselves,  but  as  repre- 
senting such  an  unchangeable,  are  the  feelings  which  *  return 
on  us  whether  we  will  or  no,'  regarded  as  real.     The  peculiar 
sequence  of  one  idea  on  another,  which  is  supposed  to  con- 
stitute the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  is  not,  according  to 
this  description  of  it,  a  sequence  of  feelings  simply ;  it  is  a 
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seqoence  reflected  on,  found  to  be  uncliaDgeable,  and  tbna 
to  entitle  the  sequent  idea  to  the  prerogative  of  reality 
previously  awarded  (but  only  by  the  admissiou  aa  real  of  the 
*  fiction  '  of  diBtiinct  continued  eriatenee)  to  the  system  of 
memory.  But  while  the  identification  of  the  real  with 
feeling  is  thus  in  effect  abandoned,  in  saving  the  appearance 
of  retaining  it-,  Hume  makes  bis  explanation  of  the  '  system 
of  judgment'  futile  for  its  purpose.  He  saves,tbe  appear- 
ance by  intimating  that  tbe  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  by 
which  tbe  inferred  idea  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  memory 
and  derives  reality  from  it,  is  only  the  repeated  sequence  of 
the  one  idea  upon  the  other,  of  the  less  lively  feelings  upon 
the  more  lively,  or  a  habit  that  results  from  such  repetition. 
But  if  the  sequence  of  the  inferred  idea,  upon  tlie  other  must 
have  been  so  often  repeated  in  order  to  the  existence  of  the 
relation  which  renders  the  inference  possible,  the  inferred 
idea  can  be  no  new  one,  but  must  itself  be  an  idea  of  memory, 
and  the  question,  how  any  one's  knowledge  comes  t«  extend 
beyond  the  range  of  his  memory,  remains  unanswered. 
/  332.  What  Hume  himself  seems  to  mean  ua  to  understand 
us,  that  the  inferred  idea  is  one  of  imagination,  as  distinct 
Vrom  memory ;  and  that  the  characteristic  of  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  is  that  through  it^ideas  of  imagination 
acquire  the  reality  that  would  otherwise  be  confined  to 
4ui  [>ressions  of  sense  and  memory.  But,  according  to  him, 
ideas  of  imagination  only  differ  from  those  of  memory  in 
respect  of  their  less  liveliness,  and  of  the  freedom  vrith  which 
we  can  combine  ideas  in  imagination  that  have  not  been 
given  together  as  impressions,'  Now  the  latter  difference 
is  in  this  case  out  of  the  question.  A  compound  idea  of 
imagination,  in  which  simple  ideas  are  put  together  that 
have  never  been  felt  together,  can  clearly  never  be  connected 
with  an  impression  of  sense  or  memory  by  a  relation  derived 
from  constant  experience  of  the  sequence  of  one  upon  the 
other,  and  specially  opposed  to  the  creations  of  'caprice.'' 
We  are  left,  then,  to  the  supposition  that  the  inferred  idea, 
as  idea  of  imagination,  is  one  originally  given  as  an  impres- 
sion of  sense,  but  of  which  the  liveliness  has  fuded  and 
requires  to  be  revived  by  association  in  the  way  of  cause  and 
effect  with  one  that  has  retained  the  liveliness  pi-oper  to  an   ; 
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idea  of  memory.  Then  the  question  recurs,  how  the  .- 
restoration  of  its  liveliness  by  association  with  an  impres- 
Bion,  on  which  it  must  have  been  constantly  sequent  in 
order  that  the  association  may  be  possible,  is  compatible 
with  the  fact  that  its  liveliness  has  faded.  And  however 
this  question  may  be  dealt  with,  if  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  is  merely  custom,  the  extension  of  knowledge  by 
means  of  it  remains  unaccounted  for ;  the  breach  between 
the  expectation  of  the  recurrence  of  familiar  feelings  and 
inductive  science  remains  unfilled ;  Locke's  *  suspicion '  that 
*a  science  of  nature  is  impossible,'  instead  of  being  over- 
come, is  elaborated  into  a  system. 

833.  Thus  inference,  according  to  Hume's  account  of  it  inference 
as  originating  in  habit,  suffers  from  a  weakness  quite  as  t^o^»<»'» 
fatal  as  that  which  he  supposes  to  attach  to  it  if  accounted  new  know« 
for  as  the  work  of  reason.  *The  work  of  reason'  to  a  1«<^- 
follower  of  Locke  meant  either  the  mediate  perception  of 
likeness  between  ideas,  which  the  discovery  of  cause  or 
effect  cannot  be;  or  else  syllogism,  of  which  Locke  had 
shown  once  for  all  that  it  could  yield  no  *  instructive  proposi- 
tions.' But  if  an  idea  arrived  at  by  that  process  could  be 
neither  new  nor  real — not  new,  because  we  must  have  been 
familiar  with  it  before  we  put  it  into  the  compound  idea 
from  which  we  *  deduce '  it ;  not  real,  because  it  has  not  the 
liveliness  either  of  sensation  or  of  memory — the  idea  in- 
ferred according  to  Hume's  process,  however  real  with  the 
reality  of  liveliness,  is  certainly  not  new.  *  If  this  means ' 
(the  modern  logician  may  perhaps  reply),  *  that  according  to 
Hume  no  new  phenomenon  can  be  given  by  inference,  he 
was  quite  right  in  thinking  so.  If  the  object  of  inference 
were  a  separate  phenomenon,  it  would  be  quite  true  that  it 
must  have  been  repeatedly  perceived  before  it  could  be  in- 
ferred, and  that  thus  inference  would  be  nugatory.  But 
inference  is  in  fact  not  to  such  an  object,  but  to  a  uniform 
relation  of  certain  phenomena  in  the  way  of  co-existence 
and  sequence ;  and  what  Hume  may  be  presumed  to  mean 
is  not  that  every  such  relation  must  have  been  perceived 
before  it  can  be  inferred,  much  less  that  it  must  have  been 
perceived  so  constantly  that  an  appearance  of  the  one  phe- 
nomenon causes  instinctive  expectation  of  the  other,  but  (a) 
that  the  phenomena  themselves  must  have  been  given  by 
immediate  perception,  and  (b)  that  the  conception  of  a  law 
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of  causation,  in  virtue  of  which  a  aaifonuity  of  reliitiou  be- 
tween them  is  inferred  from  a  single  instance  of  it,  is  itself 
the  result  of  an  ''  inductio  per  eniimerationem  simplicem,"  of 
the  accnmnhited  experience  of  generations  that  the  same 
eeqtientji  follow  the  same  antecedents.' 

334.  At  the  point  whith  our  discussion  has  reached,  few 
words  should  be  wanted  to  show  that  thus  to  interpret 
Hume  is  to  read  into  him  an  essentially  alien  theory,  which 
has  doubtless  grown  out  of  his,  but  only  by  a  process  of 
adaptation  which  it  needs  a  principle  the  opposite  of  his  to 
justify.  Hume,  according  to  his  own  profession,  knows  of 
no  objects  but  impressions  and  ideas — feelings  stronger  or 
more  faint — of  no  reality  which  it  needs  thought,  aa  distinct 
from  feeling,  to  constitute.  But  a  uniform  relation  between 
phenomena  is  neither  impression  nor  idea,  and  can  only 
exist  for  thought.  He  could  not  therefore  admit  inference 
to  such  relation  as  to  a  real  existence,  without  a  double  con- 
tradiction, nor  does  he  ever  explicitly  do  bo.  He  never 
allows  that  inference  is  other  than  a  transition  to  a  certain 
sort  of  feeling,  or  that  it  is  other  than  the  work  of  imagina^ 
tion,  the  weakened  sense,  as  enlivened  by  custom  to  a 
degree  that  puts  it  almost  on  a  level  with  sense ;  which  im- 
plies that  in  every  ease  of  inference  the  inferred  object  is 
not  a  uniform  relation — for  how  can  there  be  an  image  of 
uniform  relation  ? — and  that  it  is  something  which  has  been 
repeatedly  and  without  exception  perceived  to  follow  another 
before  it  can  be  inferred.  Even  when  in  violation  of  hia 
principle  he  has  admitted  a  '  system  of  memory' — a  system  of 
things  which  have  been  felt,  but  which  are  not  feelings, 
stronger  or  fainter,  and  which  are  what  they  are  only 
through  relation — he  still  in  effect,  as  we  have  seen,  makes 
the  '  system  of  judgment,'  which  he  speaks  of  as  inferred 
from  it,  only  the  double  of  it.  To  suppose  that,  on  the 
strength  of  a  general  inference,  itself  the  result  of  habit,  in 
regard  to  thu  uniformity  of  nature,  particular  inferences  may 
be  mode  which  shall  be  other  than  repetitions  of  a  sequence 
already  habitually  repeated,  is,  if  there  can  be  degrees  of 
contradiction,  even  more  incompatible  with  Hume's  prin- 
ciples than  to  suppose  such  inferences  without  it.  If  a  uni- 
formity of  relation  between  particular  phenomena  is  neither 
impression  nor  idea,  even  leas  so  is  the  system  of  j 
relations. 
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885.  There  is  language,  however,  in  the  chapters  on  *  Pro-  His  dis- 
bability  of  Chances  and  of  Causes,'  which  at  first  sight  might  ^^^^^  ^ 
seem  to  warrant  the   ascription  of  such  a  supposition  to  bilitjof 
Hume.    According  to   the  distinction  which  he  inherited  ^JJ^ 
from  Locke  all  inference  to  or  from  causes  or  effects,  since  that  of 
it  does  not  consist  in  any  comparison  of  the  related  ideas,  ^^^ 
should  be  merely  probable.     And  as  such  he  often  speaks  of  seem  to 
it.     His  originality  lies  in  his  effort  to  explain  what  Locke  ^^^^^' 
bad  named ;  in  his  treating  that  *  something  not  joined  on  nature,  as 
both  sides  to,  and  so  not  showing  the  agreement  or  disagree-  determm- 
ment  of,  the  ideas  under  consideration' which  yet  *  makes  me  enee. 
believe,'*  definitely  as  Habit.     But  *in  common  discourse,' 
as  he  remarks,  ^we  readily  affirm  that  many  arguments  from 
causation  exceed  probability;"  the  explanation  being  that  in 
these  cases  the  habit  which  determines  the  transition  from 
impression  to  idea  is  ^full  and  perfect.'    There  has  been 
enough  past  experience  of  the  immediate  sequence  of  the 
one  *  perception '  on  the  other  to  form  the  habit,  and  there 
has  been  no  exception  to  it.     In  these  cases  the  *  assurance,' 
though  distinct  from  knowledge,  may  be  fitly  styled  *  proof,' 
the  term  *  probability '  being  confined  to  those  in  which  the 
assurance  is  not  complete.     Hume  thus  comes  to  use  ^  proba- 
bility' as  equivalent  to  incompleteness  of  assurance,  and  in 
this  sense  speaks  of  it  as  ^derived  either  from  imperfect 
experience,  or  from  contrary  causes,  or  from  analogy.' »    It  is 
derived  from  analogy  when  the  present  impression,  which  is 
needed  to  give  vivacity  to  the  *  related  idea,'  is  not  perfectly 
like  the  impressions  with  which  the  idea  has  been  previously 
found  imit^d ;  *  from  contrary  causes,'  when  there  have  been 
exceptions  to  the  immediate  sequence  or  antecedence  of  the 
one  perception  to  the  other ;  *  from  imperfect  experience ' 
when,  though  there  have  been  no  exceptions,  there  has 
not  been  enough  experience  of  the  sequence  to  form  a 
*  full  and  perfect  habit  of  transition.'    Of  this  last  *  species 
of  probability,'  Hume  says  that  it  is  a  kind  which,  *  though 
it  naturally  takes  place  before  any  entire  proof  can  exist, 
yet  no  one  who  is   arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity  can 
any  longer  be  acquainted  with.     'Tis  true,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people  of  the  most  advanced  knowledge 
to  have   attained  only  an  imperfect  experience  of  many 
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particular  events;  which  naturally  produces  ool;  an  impST^ 
feet  habit  and  transitiou;  hut  then  we  uiust  consider  that 
the  mind,  having  formed  another  obBervation  concerning  the 
connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  gives  new  force  to  its  reaeoa- 
ing  from  that  observation ;  and  by  means  of  it  can  build  an 
argument  on  one  single  experiment,  when  duly  prepared  and 
examined.  What  we  have  found  once  to  follow  from  any 
object  we  conclude  will  for  ever  follow  from  it ;  and  if  tJus 
maxim  be  not  always  built  upon  as  certain,  'tis  not  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments,  but  because  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  instances  to  the  contrary ' — which  give 
rise  to  the  other  sort  of  weakened  assurance  or  probability, 
that  from  '  contrary  causes.' ' 

336.  There  is  a  great  difl'erence  between  the  meaning 
'  which  the  above  passage  conveys  when  read  in  the  light  of 
the  accepted  logic  of  science,  aud  that  which  it  conveys 
'  when  interpreted  consistently  with  the  theory  in  the  state- 
ment of  which  it  occurs.  Whether  Hume,  in  \vriting  aa  lie 
does  of  that  conclusion  from  a  single  experiment,  which  our 
observation  concerning  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect 
enables  us  to  draw,  understood  himself  to  be  expressing  his 
own  theory  or  merely  using  tie  received  language  provision- 
ally, one  cannot  be  sure  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  such  language 
can  only  be  justified  by  those  'maxims  of  philosophers' 
which  it  is  the  purpose  or  effect  of  his  doctrine  to  explain 
away — in  particular  the  maxims  that '  the  connexion  between 
all  causes  and  effects  is  equally  necessary  and  that  its  seem- 
ing uncertainty  in  some  instances  proceeds  from  the  secret 
opposition  of  contrary  causes ; '  and  that-' what  the  vulgar 
call  chance  is  but  a  concealed  cause.'  *  These  maxims  repre- 
sent the  notion  that  the  law  of  causation  is  objective  and 
universal;  that  all  seeming  limitations  to  it,  all  'probable 
and  contingent  matter,'  are  the  reflections  of  our  ignorajice, 
and  exist  merely  ex  parte,  nostra.  In  other  words,  they  re- 
present the  notion  of  that '  continued  existence  distinct  from 
our  perceptions,'  which  with  Hume  is  a  phrase  generated  by 
'propensities  to  feign.'  Yet  he  does  not  profess  to  reject 
them ;  nay,  he  haodles  them  as  if  they  were  his  own,  but 
after  a  very  little  of  his  manipulation  they  are  so  '  translated' 
that  they  would  not  know  themselves.    Because  philosopheis 
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*  allow  that  what  the  vulgar  call  chance  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
cealed cause,'  *  probability  of  causes '  and  '  probability  of 
chances'  may  be  taken  as  equivalent.       But  chance,  as 

*  merely  negation  of  a  cause,'  has  been  previously  ex- 
plained, on  the  supposition  that  causation  means  a  *  perfect 
habit  of  imagination,'  to  be  the  absence  of  such  habit — the 
state  in  which  imagination  is  perfectly  indifferent  in  regard 
to  the  transition  from  a  given  impression  to  an  idea,  because 
the  transition  has  not  been  repeated  often  enough  to  form 
even  the  beginning  of  a  habit.     Such  being  mere  chance, 

'  *  probability  of  chances '  means  a  state  of  imagination  between 
the  perfect  indifference  and  that  perfect  habit  of  transition, 
which  is  *  necessary  connexion.'  *  Probability  of  causes'  is 
the  same  thing.  Its  strength  or  weakness  depends  simply  on 
the  proportion  between  the  number  of  experiments  (*each 
experiment  being  a  kind  of  chance ')  in  which  A  has  been 
found  to  immediately  follow  B,  and  the  number  of  those  in 
which  it  has  not.'  -Mere  chance,  probability,  and  causation 
then  are  equally  states  of  imagination.  The  *  equal  necessity 
of  the  connexion  between  all  causes  and  e£fects  '  means  not 
that  any  *  law  of  causation  pervades  the  universe,'  but  that, 
unless  the  habit  of  transition  between  any  feelings  is  *full  and 
perfect,'  we  do  not  speak  of  these  feelings  as  related  in  the 
way  of  cause  and  effect. 

337.  Interpreted  consistently  with  this  doctrine,  the  pas-  Law«  of 
sage  quoted  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  can  only  mean  natuw  aw 
that,  when  a  man  has  arrived  at  maturity,  his  experience  of  fled  habiti 
the  sequence  of  feelings  cannot  fail  in  quantity.     He  must  of  expec- 
have  had  experience  enough  to  form  not  only  a  perfect  habit 
of  transition  from  any  impression  to  the  idea  of  its  usual 
attendant,  but  a  habit  which  would  act  upon  us  even  in  the 
case  of  novel  events,  and  lead  us  after  a  single  experiment  or 
a  sequence  confidently  to  expect  its  recurrence,  if  only  the 
experience  had  been  uniform.     It  is  because  it  has  not  been 
so,  that  in  many  cases  the  habit  of  transition  is  still  imper- 
fect, and  the  sequence  of  A  on  B  not '  proven,'  but  *  probable.' 
The  probability  then  which  affects  the  imagination  of  the 
matured   man   is  of  the   sort   that   arises   from   *  contrary 
causes,'  as  distinct  from  *  imperfect  experience.'     This  is  all 
that  the  passage  in  question  can  fairly  mean.     Such  *  proba* 
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bility '  eaiiiiot  become  '  proof,'  or  the  '  imperfect  liftW 
perfect,  by  discovery  of  any  necessary  connexion  at  1 
causation,  for  the  perfect  habit  of  traiisitioti,  tlie  ima^aatioi 
enlivened  to  the  maximum  by  custom,  is  the  law  of  causation. 
The  formation  of  the  habit  constitutes  tlie  law :  to  discover 
it  would  be  to  discover  what  does  not  yet  exist.  The  inconi- 
pleteness  of  the  habit  in  certain  directions,  the  limitation  of 
our  assurance  to  certain  sequences  as  distinct  from  others, 
must  be  equally  a  limitation  to  the  universality  of  the  law. 
It  is  impossible  then  thiLt  on  the  faith  of  the  universalitv 
of  the  law  we  should  seek  to  extend  the  range  of  that 
assurance  which  is  identical  with  it.  Om- '  observation  con- 
cerning the  connexion  of  causes  and  effects'  merely  means 
the  aam  of  our  assured  expectations,  founded  on  habit,,  at 
any  given  time,  and  that  on  the  strength  of  this  we  should 
'prepare  au  experiment,'  with  a  view  to  assuring  ourselves 
of  a  universal  sequence  from  a  single  instance,  is  as  unac- 
countable as  that,  given  the  instance,  the  assurance  should 
follow. 

3^8.  The  case  then  stands  thus.  In  order  to  make  the 
required  distinction  between  inference  to  real  existence  and 
the  lively  suggestion  of  an  idea,  Hume  has  to  graft  on  his 
theory  the  alien  notion  of  an  objective  system,  an  order  of 
nature,  represented  by  ideas  of  memory,  and  on  the  strength 
of  such  a  notion  to  interpret  a  transition  from  these  ideas  to 
others,  because  we  cannot  help  making  it,  as  an  objective 
necessity.  Of  such  alien  notion  and  interpretation  he  avails 
himself  in  his  definition  (understood  as  he  means  it  to  be 
■understood)  of  cause  a:S  a  '  natural  relation.' '  But  he  had 
not  the  boldness  of  his  later  disciples.  Though  he  could  be 
inconsistent  so  far,  he  could  not  be  inconsistent  far  enough 
to  make  his  theory  of  inference  fit  the  practice  of  natural 
philosophers.  Bound  by  his  doctrine  of  ideas  as  copied  from 
iini^reasions,  he  can  give  no  account  of  infen-ed  ideas  that 
shall  explain  the  extension  of  laiowledge  beyond  the  expect- 
ation that  we  shall  feel  again  what  we  have  felt  already.  It 
was  not  till  another  theory  of  experience  was  foHhcoiuint- 
than  that  given  by  the  philosophers  who  were  most  fond  of 
declaring  their  devotion  to  it,  that  the  procedure  of  scien-ve 
could  be  justified.     The  old  philosophy,  we  are  often  triUy 
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told,  had  been  barren  for  want  of  contact  with  fact.     It 
Bonght  truth  by  a  process  which  really  consisted  in  evolvinj^ 
the  ^  connotation '  of  general  names.     The  new  birth  came 
when  the  mind  had  learnt  to  leaye  the  idols  of  the  tribe  and 
cave,  and  to  cleave  solely  to  experience.  If  the  old  philosophy,    ^ 
however,  was  superseded  by  science,  science  itself  required  ( 
a  new  philosophy  to  answer  the  question.  What  constitutes  \^ 
experience  P    It  was  in  effect  to  answer  this  question  that     \ 
Locke  and  Hume  wrote,  and  it  is  the  condemnation  of  their     J 
doctrine  that,  according  to  it,  experience  is  not  a  possible  -^ 
parent   of  science.     It  is  not   those,  we   know,   who   cry 

*  Lord,  Lord ! '  the  loudest,  that  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  nor  does  the  strongest  assertion  of  our  dependence 
on  experience  imply  a  true  insight  into  its  nature.  Hume 
has  found  acceptance  with  men  of  science  as  the  great  ex- 
ponent of  the  doctrine  that  there  can  be  no  new  knowledge 
without  new  experience.  It  has  not  been  noticed  that  with 
him  such  *  new  experience '  could  only  mean  a  further  repe- 
tition of  familiar  feelings,  and  that  if  it  means  more  to  his 
followers,  it  is  only  because  they  have  been  less  faithful  than 
he  was  to  that  antithesis  between  thought  and  reality  which 
they  are  not  less  loud  in  asserting. 

339.  From  the  point  that  our  enquiry  has  reached,  we  can  His  atti- 
anticipate  the  line  which  Hume  could  not  but  take  inreerard  ^**^*  ^ 

-,    *  .  .  ,  °  wards  dc4i* 

to  Self  and  God.  His  scepticism  lay  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  trine  of 
incompatibility  between  the  principles  of  Locke  and  that  ^l^inking 
doctrine  of  *  thinking  substance,'  which  Locke  and  Berkeley 
alike  maintained.  If  the  reader  will  revert  to  the  previous 
part  of  this  introduction,  in  which  that  doctrine  wsus  dis- 
cussed,' he  will  find  it  equally  a  commentary  upon  those 
sections  of  the  *  Treatise  on  Human  Nature '  which  deal  with 

*  immateriality  of  the  soul '  and  *  personal  identity.'  Sub- 
stance, we  saw,  alike  as  *  extended '  and  as  ^  thinking,*  was  a 

*  creation  of  the  mind,'  yet  real ;  something  of  which  there 
was  an  '  idea,'  but  of  which  nothing  could  be  said  but  that  it 
was  not  an  '  idea.'  The  *  thinking  '  substance,  moreover,  was 
at  a  special  disadvantage  in  contrast  with  the  ^  extended,' 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  could  not,  like  body,  be  repre- 
sented as  given  to  consciousness  in  the  feeling  of  solidity,  and 
secondly  it  was  not  wanted.      It  was  a  mere  double  of  the 

»  Above,  paragraphs  127-135, 144-146,  &  192. 
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«xt«nded  anbstance  to  wliicb,  as  the  'sometliing  wherein 
they  do  aabsiai  and  from  which  they  do  result,'  our 
ideas  had  already  been  referred.  Haying  no  conceptioot 
then,  of  Spirit  or  Self  before  him  but  that  of  the  thinking 
substance,  of  which  Berkeley  had  confessed  that  it  was  not  a 
possible  idea  or  object  of  an  idea,  Hume  had  only  to  apply 
the  method,  by  which  Berkeley  hioiaelf  had  disposed  of  ex- 
tended substance,  to  get  rid  of  Spirit  likewise.  This  could 
be  done  in  a  sentence,'  but  having  done  it,  Hume  is  at 
farther  pains  to  show  that  immateriality,  simplicity,  and 
identity  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  soul ;  aa  if  there  were  a  soul 
left  to  which  anything  conld  be  ascribed. 

340.  There  were  two  ways  of  conceiving  the  soul  aa  im- 
material, of  which  Hnme  was  cognizant.  One,  current 
among  the  theologians  and  ordinary  Cartesians  and  adopted 
by  Locke,  distinguishing  extension  and  thought  aa  severally 
divisible  and  indivisible,  supposed  separate  substances — 
matter  and  the  soul^to  which  these  attributes,  incapable  of 
'local  conjunction,'  severally  belonged.  The  other,  Berkeley's, 
having  ostensibly  reduced  extended  matter  to  a  succession 
of  feelings,  took  the  exclusion  of  all  '  matter '  to  which 
thought  could  be  'joined '  as  a  proof  that  the  soul  was  im- 
material. Hume,  with  cool  ingenuity,  turns  each  doctrine 
to  account  against  the  other.  From  Berkeley  he  accepts 
the  reduction  of  sensible  things  to  senaations.  Onr  feelings 
do  not  represent  extended  objects  other  than  themselves ; 
but  we  cannot  admit  this  without  acknowledging  the  con- 
sequence, as  Berkeley  himself  implicitly  did,*  that  certain 
of  our  impreBsiona — those  of  sight  and  touch— are  themselves 
extended.  What  then  becomes  of  the  doctrine,  that  the 
Boul  must  be  immaterial  because  thought  i«  not  extended, 
and  cannot  be  joined  to  what  is  so '?  Thought  means  the 
succession  of  impresaions.  Of  these  some,  though  the 
Bnmller  number,  are  actually  extended  ;  and  those  that  are 
not  ao  are  united  to  those  that  are  by  the  '  natural  relations ' 
of  resemblance  and  of  contiguity  in  time  of  appearance,  and 
by  the  consequent  relation  of  cause  and  eflfect,*  The  rela- 
tion of  local  conjunction,  it  is  true,  can  only  obtain  between 
impressions  which  are  alike  extended.  The  ascription  of  it  to 
such  as  are  unextended  arises  from  the  '  propensity  in  humaji 


'  S«e  nbots,  fwr.  177. 
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nature,  when  objects  are  united  by  any  relation,  to  add  some 
new  relation  in  order  to  complete  the  union.'  ^  This  ad- 
mission, however,  can  yield  no  triumph  to  those  who  hold 
that  thought  can  only  be  joined  to  a  ^  simple  and  indivisible 
substance.'  If  the  existence  of  unextended  impressions 
requires  the  supposition  of  a  thinking  substance  *  simple  and 
indivisible,'  the  existence  of  extended  ones  must  equally 
imply  a  thinking  substance  that  has  all  the  properties  of 
extended  objects.  If  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  perceptions 
which  are  unextended  can  belong  to  a  substance  which  is 
extended,  it  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  perceptions 
which  are  extended  can  belong  to  a  substance  that  is  not 
so.  Thus  Berkeley's  criticism  has  indeed  prevailed  against  And  proTtn 
the  vulgar  notion  of  a  material  substance  as  opposed  to  a  s^^Ju^.* 
thinking  one,  but  meanwhile  he  is  himself  *  hoist  with  his 
own  petard.'  If  that  thinking  substance,  the  survival  of 
which  was  the  condition  of  his  theory  serving  its  theological 
purpose,*  is  to  survive  at  all,  it  can  only  be  as  equivalent 
to  Spinoza's  substance,  in  which  '  both  matter  and  thought 
were  supposed  to  inhere.'  The  universe  of  our  experience 
— *  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  the  earth,  seas,  plants,  animals, 
men,  ships,  houses,  and  other  productions,  either  of  art  or 
nature ' — is  the  same  universe  when  it  is  called  *  the  universe 
of  objects  or  of  body,'  and  when  it  is  called  *  the  universe  of 
thought,  or  of  impressions  and  ideas ;'  but  to  hold,  according 
to  Spinoza's  ^  hideous  hypothesis,'  that  ^  the  universe  of  ob- 
jects or  of  body '  inheres  in  one  simple  uncompounded 
substance,  is  to  rouse  ^  a  hundred  voices  of  scorn  and  detes- 
tation;' while  the  same  hypothesis  in  I'egard  to  the  ^universe 
of  impressions  and  idesus'  is  treated  ^with  applause  and 
veneration.'  It  was  to  save  God  and  Immortality  that  the 
*  great  philosopher,'  who  had  found  the  true  way  out  of 
the  scholastic  absurdity  of  abstract  ideas,'  had  yet  clung  to 
the  'unintelligible  chimsera'  of  thinking  substance;  and 
after  all,  in  doing  so,  he  fell  into  a  *  true  atheism,'  indistin- 
guishable from  that  which  had  rendered  the  unbelieving 
Jew  *  so  universally  infamous.'* 

841.  The  supposition  of  spiritual   substance   being  thus  Causality 
at  once  absurd,  and  of  a  tendency  the  very  opposite  of  the  °^  "P^"' 

»  P.  621.  •  See  pnge  326. 

*  See  above,  paragraphs  191  and  full.  *  Pp.  623-626. 
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purpose  it  waa  meant  to  serve,  can  anjitliiiig  better  be  said 
for  the  supposition  of  a  spiritual  causB?  It  was  to  the 
representation  of  spirit  as  cause  rather  than  as  substance, 
it  will  be  remembered,  that  both  Locke  and  Berkeley  trusted 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Theism  which  shonU  not  be 
Pantheism.'  Locke,  in  his  demonstration  of  the  being  of 
God,  trusted  for  proof  of  a  first  cause  to  the  inference  from 
that  which  begins  to  exist  to  something  having  power  to 
produce  it,  and  to  the  principle  of  necessary  connexion — 
connexion  in  the  yiay  of  agreement  of  ideas — between  cause 
and  effect  for  proof  that  this  first  cause  must  be  immaterial, 
evf.n  as  its  effect,  viz.  our  thought,  is.  Hume's  doctrine  of 
causation,  of  ctmrse,  renders  both  sides  of  the  demonstration 
unmeaning.  Inference  being  only  the  suggestion  by  a 
feeling  of  the  image  of  its  '  nanal  attendant,'  there  can  be 
no  inference  to  that  which  is  not  a  possible  image  of  an  i 
pression.  Nor,  since  causation  merely  means  the  com 
conjunction  of  impressions,  and  there  is  no  such  contrarie^ 
between  the  impression  we  call '  motion  of  matter '  and  that 
we  call  '  thought,'  any  more  than  between  any  other  im- 
pressions,* as  is  incompatible  with  their  couatant  conjunction, 
is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  set  aside  the  hourly  ex- 
perience, which  tells  us  that  bodily  motions  are  the  cause  of 
thoughts  and  sentiments.  If,  however,  there  were  that 
necessary  connexion  between  effect  and  cause,  by  which 
Locke  sought  to  show  the  spirituality  of  the  first  cause,  it 
would  really  go  to  show  just  the  reverse  of  infini'-e  power 
ill  such  cause.  It  is  from  our  impressions  and  ideas  that 
we  are  supposed  to  infer  this  cause ;  but  in  these — as 
Berkeley  had  shown,  and  shown  as  bis  way  of  proving  the 
existence  of  God — there  is  no  efficacy  whatever.  Th«y  are 
'  inert,'  If  then  the  cause  must  agree  with  the  effect,  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  the  cause  of  our  impressions  and  ide-as, 
must  be  'inert'  likewise.  If,  on  the  other  baud,  with 
Berkeley  we  cling  to  the  notion  that  there  must  be  efficient 
power  somewhere,  and  having  excluded  it  from  the  relation 


1  See  above,  ${  147.  171-  183. 

'  ThBro  is  no  contrariolj.  iwcocdinB 
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of  ideas  to  each  other  or  of  matter  to  ideas,  find  it  in  the 
direct  relation  of  God  to  ideas,  we  fall  *  into  the  grossest 
impieties  ;'  for  it  will  follow  that  God  '  is  the  author  of  all 
our  volitions  and  impressions.'*  r  •      ]  \  \ 

342.  Against  the  doctrine  of  auu^  *  identity  of  the^elf  or  Disposes 
person'  Hume   had   merely  to   exhibit  the   con^pimictions  ^naSwen- 
which  Locke's   own   statement  of   it   involves.^  To   have  tity  by 
transferred  this  identity  definitely  from  '  matter '  to  con-  ^°^^^ 
sciousness  was  in  itself  a  great  merit,  but,  so  transferred,  in  tions  in 
the   absence   of   any   other  theory   of  consciousness  than  I^ocke's 
Locke's,  it  only  becomes  more  obviously  a  fiction.     If  there  jt. 

is  nothing^^jeaL  but  the  succession  of  feelings,  iderSi^  of 
body,  it  is  true,  disappears  as  inevitablj^as.ideiiEty  of  mind ; 
and  ¥o3we3tave^alrea4j'  foui)d  it  ""to  do  in  Hume.*  But 
whereas  the  notion  of  a  unity  of  body  throughout  the  suc- 
cession of  perceptions  only  becomes  contradictory  through 
the  medium  of  a  reduction  of  body  to  a  succession  of  per- 
ceptions, the  identity  of  a  mind,  which  has  been  already 
defined  as  a  succession  of  perceptions,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  There  can  be  *  properly  no  simplicity  in  it  at  one 
time,  nor  identity  at  diflferent ;  it  is  a  kind  of  theatre  where 
several  perceptions  successively  make  their  appearance.'  But 
this  comparison  must  not  mislead  us.  *  They  are  the  suc- 
cessive perceptions  only,  that  constitute  the  mind ;  nor  have 
we  the  most  distant  notion  of  the  place  where  these  scenes 
are  represented,  or  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.' 
The  problem  for  Hume  then  in  regard  to  personal,  as 
it  had  been  in  regard  to  bodily,  identity  is  to  account  for 
that  *  natural  propension  to  imagine '  it  which  language 
implies. 

343.  The  method  of  explanation  in  each  case  is  the  same.  Yet  can 
He  starts  with  two  suppositions,  to  neither  of  which  he  is  ^^nt"for 
logically^rititled^     Une  is  that  we  iiave  a  '  distinct  idea  of  it  as  a  ^ 
identity  oy^ameness,'  i.e.  of  an  dbject  that  rJBmaihs  invari-  J^r^^^p. 
able  and  unmj^gnipted  through  gTsupposed  variation  of  time '  posing 
— a  supposition  which,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  liis  principles  ^^^\ 
must  mean  that  a  feeling,  which  is  one  in  a  succession  of  with  him 
feelings,  is  yet  all  the  successive  feelings  at  once.   The  other  »?« 'rop^'*- 

'  Pp.   529-r)31,   a    commentary    on  *  See  above,  |§  134  and  foil, 

thft  argument  here  giren  has  been  in  •  See  above,  §§  306  and  folL 

♦•ffei't  supplied  in  parngniphs  148-162, 
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is  that  wf  have  an  idea  '  of  several  different  objects  eiisting 
in  fiuccession,  and  connected  together  by  a  close'  (natural) 
'  relation  '—which  in  like  manner  implies  that  a  feeling, 
wMch  is  one  among  a  succession  of  feelings,  is  at  the  sami 
time  a  consciousness  of  these  fpelings  as  siicci 
under  that  qualification  by  mutual  relation  which  iniplii 
their  equal  presence  to  it.  These  twoideas,  which  in  truth 
lire '  distinct  and  even  contrary,' '  we  yetJl^.e-to«'Tlfu8e^witS~' 
fach  other,  because  'that  action  of  the  imagination,  by 
which  we  consider  the  uninterrupted  and  invisible  object, 
and  tbat  by  which  we  reflect  on  the  succession  of  relatt^d 
objects,  are  almost  the  sauie  to  the  feeling.'  Thus,  though 
what  we  call  our  mind  is  really  a  '  succession  of  related  ob- 
jects,' we  have  a  strong  propensity  to  mistake  it  for  an  '  in- 
variable and  nninterrnpted  object.'  To  this  propensity 
at  last  so  far  yield  aa  to  assert  our  auccehsive  perceptions  to 
be  in  effect  the  same,  however  interrupted  and  variable ;  and 
then,  by  way  of  'justifying  to  ourselves  this  absurdity,  feign 
the  continued  existence  of  the  perceptions  of  our  senses,  tO' 
remove  the  interruption ;  and  run  into  the  notion  of 
and  gel/,  and  substance,  to  dia^nise  the  variation." 

344-  It  will  be  seen  that  the  theory,  which  we  have  jui 
summarisedj  would  merely  be  a  briefer  version  of  that  given 
iu  the  section  on  '  Scepticism  with  regard  to  the  Senses."  if 
in  the  sentence,  which  states  its  conclusion,  for  '  the  notion 
of  a  soul  and  self  and  substance '  were  written  '  the  notion  of 
a  double  existence  of  perceptions  and  objects.'  *  To  a  reader 
who  has  not  thoroughly  entered  into  the  fusion  of  being  and, 
feeling,  which  belongs  to  the  'new  way  of  ideas.'  it  ma] 
seem  strange  that  one  and  the  same  process  of  so-calli 
confusion  has  to  account  for  such  apparently  disparate  resnlta,, 
Bs  the  notion  of  a  permanently  identical  self  and  (bat  of  the 
distinct  existence  of  body.  If  he  bears  in  mind,  however, 
that  with  Hnme  the  nniverse  of  our  experience  is  the  same 
■hen  it  is  called  '  tJje  universe  of  objects  or  of  body '  and 
when  it  ia  called  the  *  nniverse  of  tiionght  or  my  impressions 
and  ideas,'*  he  will  see  that  on  the  score  of  consistency 
Hume  is  to  be  bUmed,  not  for  applying  the  same  method  to 
account  for  the  fictions  of  material  and  spiritual  identity, 
bnt  for  allowing  himself,  in  his  preference  for  physical,  aa 
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against  theological,  pretension,  to  write  as  jf  the  f?nppftiffiti^n    ^  V^_ 

nf  jp^n'fnal  wp^  rftfl.ljy  f^^'atinct  fvOTP    fllfliti  ^^  Tinnfnin'nl    iJow.     / 

tity,  and  might  be  more  contemptuously  disposed  of.  The 
original  *  mistake,'  out  of  which  according  to  him  the  two 
fictitious  suppositions  arise,  is  one  and  the  same ;  and  though 
it  is  a  '  mistake '  without  which,  as  we  have  ^ound  *  from 
Ig^  own  admissions,  we  could  not  speak  e'  n  in  singular 
proposilteM  of  the  most  ordinary  *  object'  jf  sense ' — this 
pen,  this  tab]^,  this  chair — it  is  yet  one  that  on  his  princi- 
pies  is  logically  impossible,  since"^/  i^^i^^^^tg  in  n.  pf^i^fnainn 
between  ideas  that  we  cannot  have.  Of  this  original  *  mis- 
take '  the  fictions  ot  ooay  ana  or  its  *  continued  and  distinct 
existence '  are  but  altered  expressions.  They  represent  in 
truth  the  same  logical  category  of  substance  and  relation. 
And  of  the  Self  according  to  Locke's  notion  of  it*  (which  was 
the  only  one  that  Hume  had  in  view),  as  a  ^  thinking  thing ' 
within  each  man  among  a  multitude  of  other  thinHng  things, 
the  same  would  have  to  be  said.  But  in  order  to  account 
for  the  *  mistake,'  of  which  the  suppositions  of  thinking  and 
material  substance  are  the  correlative  expressions,  and  which 
it  is  the  net  result  of  Hume's  speculation  to  exhibit  at  once 
as  necessary  and  as  impossible,  we  have  found  another  notion 
of  the'seir  forced  ti]pon  us — not  as  a  double  of  body,  but  as  i?  ^  /  - 
the  source  of  that  ^  familiar  theory '  ^yhl^^  hoily  in  truth  is,  ,1^  - 
and  without  which  there  would  be  no  universe  of  objects, '  ■  .. 
whether  *  bodies '  or  *  impressions  and  ideas,'  at  all. 

346.  Thus  the  more  strongly  Hume  insists  that  *  the  Po«sibili 
identity  which  we  ascribe  to  the  mind  of  man  is  only  a  J^^^^, 
fictitious  one,'*  the  more  completely  does  his  doctrine  refute  ideas  im- 
itself.  If  he  had  really  succeededja  reduemg  those  *  in-  ^J|Jn"5 
vented '  relations,  ^'^^'^  L^^'^^^^^^°^n}rJicit]jjre^  as  Hume's 

the  framework  of  the  universe,  to  what  he  callgL^^^natural '  ^^^'""^ 
onesj— to  mere  sequences  ofieeling — ^the  case  would  have  been 
different.  With  the  Sisappearance  of  the  conception  of  the 
world  as  a  system  of  related  elements,  the  necessity  of  a 
thinking  subject,  without  whose  presence  to  feelings  they 
could  not  become  such  elements,  would  have  disappeared 
likewise.  But  he  cannot  so  reduce  them.  In  all  his  attempts 
to  do  so  we  find  that  the  relation^ whirh  has  toJae.  explained 
away,  is  pre-supposed  under  some  othexiexpression,  and  that 

'  Above.  §§  303  &  304.  «  Abore,  §§  129-132.  ■  P.  640. 
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it  18  '  fictitious  '  not  in  the  sense  wliicli  Ilyiii^'s  thoorj*  re- 
quires— the  sense,  liiiiii«ly,  Llinl  tUere~ia  no  such  thing  either 
reaUy  or  in  imagination,  either  as  impression  or  laea^bufc^ 
in  the  sense  that  it  would  not  exist  if  we  did  not  tliinK  a 
Qur   feelings.     Thus,  whereas   idejitity   ought   for   Hu 
purpose  to  be  either  a  '  natural  relation,'  or  a  jjropeusityj 
arisingTfrom  Buch  relat!un7^r  nf.thing.  we  find  that  accorij 
iug  to  his  acconirt  ."though  jieither  natural  relation  nor  pro- 
^ensitj,  it  yet  exists  both  as  idea  and  aa  reality.  ~He  aaveij 
appearances  indeed  by  saying'  that  natural  relations  of  ideas 
'  produce   it,'   but   they  do   so,   according   to   hia   detailed 
account  of  the  matter,  in  the  sense  that,  the  idea  of  an 
identical   object  being  given,   we   mistake    our  i 
and  resembling  feelings  for  such  an  object.    In  other  word 
the  existence  of  nnmerically  identical  thinpaJa--a^fictioiu^ 
not  as  if  there  were  no  such  things,  hut  because  it  impTiei 
a  certain  operation  of  thought  upon  our  feelings,  a  ceitain^ 
interpretation  of  impressions  under  direction  of  aa  idea  not 
derived  from  impressions.   By  a  like  emuvocal  use  of '  fict: 
Hume  covers  the  admission  of  real  identity  in  its  more  o 
plex  forms — the  identity  of  i  mass,  whose  parts  nndergi 
perpetual  change  of  distribution ;   of  a  body  whose  fon 
survives  not  merely  the  rediatribution^of  its  materials,  b 
the  substitution  of  others;  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
which  nothing   but  the   'common  end'  of  the   changi 
members  remains  the  same.     The  reality  of  .suclLidentity  of 
majss,  of  form,  of  organism,  he  quietly  takes  for  granted.* 
He  calls  it  '  fictitious  '  indeed,  but  only  either  in  the  sense  _ 
above  given  or  in  the  sense  that  it  is  mistakenJiw-Jiterejn: 
merical  identity. 

3-fii.  After  hfl"~has  thus  admitted,  aa  constituents  < 
'  universe  of  objects,'  a  whole  hierarchy  of  ideas  of  wluel 
tJie  simplett  must  vanish  before  the  demand  to  '  point  < 
the  impression  from  which  it  is  derived.'  we  are  the  I 
surprised  to  find  him  pronouncing;  in  conclusion  'that  1 
true  idea  of  the  human  mind  ia  to  consider  it  as  a  sys< 
of  diBFerent  perceptions  or  different  existences,  which  i 


'  P.  M3.  ■  Idmlily  di'pcDda  on  the 
nlialona  of  ideu ;  and  Ibpse  rolationa 
pmduiv  identity  b;  mcuna  of  that  eu^ 
imniiillnn  they  oecatioa.'  Strlctlj  it 
■buuld  be  'thitt  dhb;  tnuitjitioD  ID  wLicb 
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linked  together  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  efifect,  and  mu- 
tually produce,  destroy,  influence  and  modify  each  other.'  * 
A  better  definition  than  this,  as  a  definition  of  nature^  or  one 
more  charged  with  *  fictions  of  thought,*  could  scarcely  be 
desired.  If  the  idea  of  such  a  system  is  a  true  idea  at  all, 
which  we  are  only  wrong  jti  mnfiiRing  wif.h  mere  numerical 
identity,  we  need  be  the  less  concerned  thaxit  sJtiquld  be 
adduced"  as  the  true  ideaTnot  oif  nature  but  o?  the  *  human 
mind.'  Having  learnt,  through  the  discipline  which  Hume 
himself  furnishes,  that  the  reco^ition  of  a  system  of  natm'e 
logically  carries  witii  it  that  o£  «.  aAlf-p^pscious  aulqegt^  in 
relation  to  which  alone  *  different  perceptions '  become  a 
system  of  nature,  we  know  that  we  cannot  naturalise  the 

*  human  mind '  without  presupposing  that  which  is  neither 
nature  nor  natural,  though  apart  from  it  nature  would  not  be 
— that  of  which  the  designation  as  *  mind,'  as  *  human,'  as 

*  personal,'  is  of  secondary  importance,  but  which  is  eternal, 
self-determined,  and  thinks. 

T.  H.  Green. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


My  design  in  the  present  work  is  sufficiently  explained  in 
the  Introduction.  The  reader  must  only  observe,  that  all 
the  subjects  I  have  there  plann'd  out  to  myself,  are  not 
treated  of  in  these  two  volumes.  The  subjects  of  the  Under- 
standing anci  Passions  make  a  compleat  chain  of  reasoning 
by  themselves ;  and  I  was  willing  to  take  advantage  of  this 
natural  division,  in  order  to  try  the  taste  of  the  public.  If  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  success,  I  shall  proceed 
to  the  examination  of  Morals,  Politics,  and  Criticism ;  which 
will  compleat  this  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  The  approba- 
tion of  the  public  I  consider  as  the  greatest  reward  of  my 
labours ;  but  am  determined  to  regard  its  judgment,  what- 
ever it  be,  as  my  best  instruction. 


A   TREATISE 


OF 


HUMAN    NATUKE, 


INTRODUCTION. 

Nothing  is  more  nsaal  and  more  natural  for  those,  who  intro 
pretend  to  discover  anything  new  to  the  world  in  philosophy  P^^^Q^ 
and  the  sciences,  than  to  insinuate  the  praises  of  their  own 
iystems,  by  decrying  all  those,  which  have  been  advanced 
before  them.  And  indeed  were  they  content  with  lamenting 
that  ignoi*ance,  which  we  still  lie  under  in  the  most  important 
questions,  that  can  come  before  the  tribunal  of  human 
reason,  there  are  few,  who  have  an  acquaintance  with  the 
sciences,  that  would  not  readily  agree  with  them.  Tis  easy 
for  one  of  judgment  and  learning,  to  perceive  the  weak 
foundation  even  of  those  systems,  which  have  obtained  the 
greatest  credit,  and  have  carried  their  pretensions  highest  to 
accurate  and  profound  reasoning.  Principles  taken  upon 
trust,  consequences  lamely  deduced  from  them,  want  of 
coherence  in  the  parts,  and  of  evidence  in  the  whole,  these 
are  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  systems  of  the  most 
eminent  philosophers,  and  seem  to  have  drawn  disgrace  upon 
philosophy  itself. 

Nor  is  there  required  such  profound  knowledge  to  discover 
the  present  imperfect  condition  of  the  sciences,  but  even  the 
rabble  without  doors  may  judge  from  the  noise  and  clamour, 
which  they  hear,  that  all  goes  not  well  within.  There  is 
nothing  which  is  not  the  subject  of  debate,  and  in  which 
men  of  learning  are  not  of  contrary  opinions.     The  most 
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^eric's  *^^^^  question  escapes  not  our  controversy,  and  in  the  most 
i-, — '  momentous  we  are  not  able  to  give  any  certain  decision. 
Disputes  are  multiplied,  as  if  every  thing  was  uncertain ;  and 
these  disputes  are  managed  with  the  neatest  warmth,  as  if 
every  thing  was  certain.  Amidst  all  this  bustle  *tis  not 
reason,  which  carries  the  prize,  but  eloquence ;  and  no  man 
needs  ever  despair  of  gaining  proselyteTto  the  most  extra- 
vagant hypothesis,  who  has  art  enough  to  represent  it  in  any 
favourable  colours.  The  victory  is  not  gained  by  the  men  at 
arms,  who  manage  the  pike  and  the  sword;  but  by  the 
trumpeters,  drummers,  and  musicians  of  the  army. 

From  hence  in  my  opinion  arises  that  common  prejudice 
against  metaphysical  reasonings  of  all  kinds,  even  amongst 
those,  who  profess  themselves  scholars,  and  have  a  just  value 
for  every  other  part  of  literature.  By  metaphysical  reason- 
'  nI  ings,  they  do  not  understand  those  on  any  particular  branch 
of  science,  but  every  kind  of  argument,  which  is  any  way 
abstruse,  and  requires  some  attention  to  be  comprehended. 
We  have  so  often  lost  our  labour  in  such  researches,  that 
we  commonly  reject  them  without  hesitation,  and  resolve,  if 
we  must  for  ever  be  a  prey  to  errors  and  delusions,  that  they 
shall  at  least  be  natural  and  entertaining.  And  indeed 
nothing  but  the  most  determined  scepticism,  along  with  a 
great  degree  of  indolence,  ^n  justify  tins  aversion  to 
metaphysics.  For  if  truth  be  at  all  within  the  reach  of 
human  capacity,  'tis  certain  it  must  lie  very  deep  and 
abstruse ;  and  to  hope  we  shall  arrive  at  it  without 
pains,  while  the  greatest  geniuses  have  failed  with  tlie 
utmost  pains,  must  certainly  be  esteemed  sufficiently  vain 
and  presumptuous.  I  pretend  to  no  such  advantage  in  the 
philosophy  I  am  going  to  unfold,  and  would  esteem  it  a 
strong  presumption  against  it,  were  it  so  very  easy  and 
obvious. 

*Tis  evident,  that  all  the  sciences  have  a  relation,  greater 
or  less,  to  human  nature ;  and  that  however  wide  any  of 
them  may  seem  to  run  from  it,  they  still  return  back  by  one 
passage  or  another.  Even  Mathematics^  Natural  Fhilosophy, 
and  Natural  Kdigioriy  are  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the 
science  of  Man  ;  since  they  lie  under  the  cognizance  of  men, 
and  are  judged  of  by  their  powers  and  faculties.  'Tis  im- 
possible to  tell  what  changes  and  improvements  we  nii^ht 
make  in  these  sciences  were  we  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
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the  extent  and  force  of  human  understanding,  and  cou'd  J3?2j?5:^ 
explain  the  nature  of  the  ideas  we  employ,  and  of  the  opera-  ^ — r— ' 
tions  we  perform  in  our  reasonings.  And  these  improvementa  j 
are  the  more  to  be  hoped  for  in  natural  religion^  as  it  is  not 
content  v^tth  instructing  us  in  the  nature  oi  superior  powers, 
but  carries  its  views  farther,  to  their  disposition  towards  us, 
and  our  duties  towards  them;  and  consequently  we  ourselves 
are  not  only  the  beings,  that  reason,  but  also  one  of  the  ob- 
jects, concerning  which  we  reason.  ' 

If  therefore  the  sciences  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, and  Natural  Eeligion,  have  such  a  dependence  on  the 
knowledge  of  man,  what  may  be  expected  in  the  other 
sciences,  whose  connexion  with  human  nature  is  more  close 
and  intimate?  The  sole  end  of  logic  is  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples  and  operations  of  ^^y  fAggnTiing  fn/^nlf.y^  and  the 
nature  Of  61!l!r  ideas :  morals  and  criticism  regard  our  tastes 
and  sentiments:  and  politics  consider  men  as  united  in 
society,  and  dependent  on  each  other.  In  these  four  sciences 
of  Logic,  Morals,  Criticism,  and  Politics,  is  comprehended 
almost  everything,  which  it  can  any  way  import  us  to  be 
acquainted  with,  or  which  can  tend  either  to  the  improve- 
ment or  ornament  of  the  human  mind. 

Here  then  is  the  only  expedient,  from  which  we  can  hope 
for  success  in  our  philosophical  researches,  to  leave  the 
tedious  lingering  method,  which  we  have  hitiierto  followed,  :  ■ 
and  instead  of  taking  now  and  then  a  castle  or  village  on 
the  frontier,  to  march  up  directly  to  the  capital  or  center  of  ^^ 
these  sciences,  to  human  nature  itself;  which  being  once 
masters  of,  we  may  every  where  else  hope  for  an  easy  victory. 
From  this  station  we  may  extend  our  conquests  over  aJl 
those  sciences,  which  more  intimately  concern  human  life, 
and  may  afterwards  proceed  at  leisure  to  discover  more  fully 
those,  which  are  the  objects  of  pure  curiosity.  There  is  no 
q^uestion  of  importance,  whose  decision  is  not  comprizjd  in 
the  science  of  man :  and  there  is  none,  which  can  be  decided 
withany  certainty,  before  we  become  acquainted  with  that 
science.  In  pretending,  therefore,  to  explain  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  we  in  effect  propose  a  compleat  system 
of  the  sciences,  built  on  a  foundation  almost  entirely  new, 
and  the  only  one  upon  which  they  can  stand  with  any 
security. 

And  as  the  science  of  man  is  the  only  solid  foundation  for 
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DmnroW/  ^®  other  sciences,  so  the  only  solid  foundation  we  can  give 
s  * — -r — j  to  this  science  itself  mnst  be  laid  on  experience  and  obserya- 
tionJ  Tis  no  astonishing  reflection  to  consider,  that  the 
appEcation  of  experimental  philosophy  to  moral  subjects 
should  come  after  that  to  natural  at  the  distance  of  aboye  a 
whole  century ;  si^ce  we  find  in  &ct,  that  there  was  about 
the  same  interval  betwixt  the  origins  of  these  sdenoes; 
and  that  reckoning  from  Thai^es  to  Socrates,  the  space  of 
time  is  nearly  equal  to  that  betwixt  my  Lord  Bacon  and 
Bome  late  philosophers  in  England^^  who  have  begun  to  put 
the  science  of  man  on  a  new  footing,  and  have  engaged  the 
attention,  and  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  So  true 
it  is,  that  however  other  nations  may  rival  us  in  poetry,  and 
excel  us  in  some  other  agreeable  arts,  the  improvements  in 
reason  and  philosophy  can  only  be  owing  to  a  land  of  tolera- 
tion and  of  liberty. 

Nor  ought  we  to  think,  that  this  latter  improvement  in  the 
science  of  man  will  do  less  honour  to  our  native  country  than 
the  former  in  natural  philosophy,  but  ought  rather  to 
esteem  it  a  greater  glory,  upon  account  of  the  greater  import- 
ance of  that  science,  as  well  as  the  necessity  it  lay  under  of  such 
a  reformation.  For  to  me  it  seems  evident,  that  the  essence 
of  the  mind  being  equally  unknown  to  us  with  that  of  ex- 
ternal bodies,  it  must  be  equally  impossible  to  form  any 
notion  of  its  powers  and  qualities  otherwise  than  from  careful 
and  exact  experiments,  and  the  observation  of  those  particu- 
lar effects,  which  result  from  its  different  circumstances  and 
situations.  And  tho'  we  must  endeavour  to  render  all  our 
principles  as  universal  as  possible,  by  tracing  up  our  experi- 
ments to  the  utmost,  and  explaining  all  effects  from  the 
simplest  and  fewest  causes,  'tis  still  certain  we  cannot  go 
beyond  experience ;  and  any  hypothesis,  that  pretends  to 
discover  the  ultimate  original  qualities  of  human  nature, 
ought  at  first  to  be  rejected  as  presumptuous  and  chimerical. 
I  do  not  think  a  philosopher,  who  would  apply  himself  so 
earnestly  to  the  explaining  the  ultimate  principles  of  the 
soul,  would  show  himself  a  great  master  in  that  very  science 
of  human  nature,  which  he  pretends  to  explain,  or  very 
knowing  in  what  is  naturally  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of 
man.     For  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  despair  has 

'  Mr,   LocJbtt  my  Lord    Skafttbury,   Dr.   MandeviUt,    Mr.    Ilv.t-.hin.^on,   Dr. 
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almost  the  same  effect  upon  us  with  ecjoyment,  and  that  we 
are  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the  impossibility  of  satisfying 
any  desire,  than  the  desire  itseit  vanishes.  W  ken  we  see,  ihat 
we  have  arrived  at  the  utmost  extent  of  human  reason,  we  sit 
down  contented,  tho'  we  be  perfectly  satisfied  in  the  main  of 
our  ignorance,  and  perceive  that  we  can  give  no  reason  for 
our  most  general  and  most  refined  principles,  beside  our 
experience  of  their  reality ;  which  is  the  reason  of  the  mere 
vulgar,  and  what  it  required  no  study  at  first  to  have  dis- 
covered for  the  most  particular  and  most  extraordinary  phsB- 
nomenon.  And  as  this  impossibility  of  making  any  farther 
progress  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader,  so  the  writer  may  de- 
rive a  more  delicate  satisfaction  from  the  free  confession  of  his 
ignorance,  and  from  his  prudence  in  avoiding  that  error,  into 
which  so  many  have  fallen,  of  imposing  their  conjectures  and 
hypotheses  on  the  world  for  the  most  certain  principles. 
When  this  mutual  contentment  and  satisfaction  can  be  ob- 
tained betwixt  the  master  and  scholar,  I  know  not  what 
more  we  can  require  of  our  philosophy. 

But  if  this  impossibility  of  explaining  ultimate  principles 
should  be  esteemed  a  defect  in  the  science  of  man,  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  'tis  a  defect  common  to  it  with  all  the 
sciences,  and  all  the  arts,  in  which  we  can  employ  ourselves, 
whether  they  be  such  as  are  cultivated  in  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers,  or  practised  in  the  shops  of  the  meanest 
artizans.  None  of  them  cq,n  go  beyond  experignce,  or  estab- 
lish any  principles  which  are  not  founded  onthal  authority. 
Moral  philosophy  has,  indeed,  this  peculiar  disadvantage, 
which  is  not  found  in  natural,  that  in  collecting  its  experi- 
ments, it  cannot  make  them  purposely,  with  premeditation, 
and  after  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  itself  concerning  every 
particular  difficulty  which  may  arise.  When  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  effects  of  one  body  upon  another  in  any  situation, 
I  need  only  put  them  in  that  situation,  and  observe  what 
results  from  it.  But  should  I  endeavour  to  clear  up  after 
the  same  manner  any  doubt  in  moral  philosophy,  by  placing 
myself  in  the  same  case  with  that  which  I  consider,  'tis 
evident  this  reflection  and  premeditation  would  so  disturb 
the  operation  of  my  natural  principles,  as  must  render  it 
impossible  to  form  any  just  conclusion  from  the  phsenomenon. 
We  must  therefore  glean  up  our  experiments  in  this  science 
from  a  cautious  observation  of  human  life,  and  take  them  as 
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nSTRa^  they  appear  in  the  common  course  of  the  world,  by  men's 
behayionr  in  company,  in  a£Fairs,  and  in  their  pleasnrea. 
Where  experiments  of  this  kind  are  judiciously  collected  and 
compared,  we  may  hope  to  establish  on  them  a  science  whidi 
vrill  not  be  inferior  in  certainty,  and  wiU  be  much  superior 
in  utility  to  any  other  of  human  comprehension. 
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JL  x\.Xv  JL       JLa 

OF  IDEAS,  THEIR   ORIGIN,   COMPOSITION,   CONNEXION, 

ABSTRACTION,   ETC. 

Sect.  I. — Of  the  Origin  of  our  Idea*. 

All  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  resolve  themselves      **^*?r. 
into  two  distinct  kinds,  which  I  shall  call  Impressions  and  \ — r — - 
Ideas.    The  difference  betwixt  these  consists  in  tl»  degrees  lOf  the 
of  force  and  liveliness,  with  which  they  strike  upon  the  mind,  ]^jP.^^^ 
and  make   their   way  into   our  thought  or  consciousness.' 
Those  perceptions,  which  enter  with  most  force  and  Moleoce,  *     * 
we  may  nam^  impresaiens  ;  and  under  this  name  I  compre-  '   ^ 
hend  all  our  sensations,  passions  and  emotions,,  as  they  make 
their  first  appearance  in  the  soul.   By  tdeas  I  mean  the  faint       • 
images  of  these  in  thinking  and  reasoning ;  such  as,  for  in- 
stance, are  all  the  perceptions  excited  by  the  present  dis- 
course, excepting  only  those  which  arise  from  the^pight  and 
touch,  and  excepting  the  immediate  pleasure  or  uneasiness 
it  may  occasion.     I  Relieve  it  will  not  be  very  necessary  to 
employ  many  wcrds  in  explaining  this  distinction.     Every 
one  of  himself  will  readily  perceive  ihe  difference  betwixt 
feeling  and  thinking.     The  common  degrees  of  these  artf 
easily  distinguished ;  tho'  it  is  not  impossible  but  in  par- 
ticular instances  they  may  very  nearly  approach  to  each 
other.     Thus  in  sleep,  in  a  fever,  in  madness,  or  in  any  very 
violent  emotions  of  soul,  our  ideas  may  approach  to  our 
impressions :  As  on  the  other  hand  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  our  impressions  are  so  fiunt  and  low,  that  we  cannot  dis- 
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FART     tingoisli  them  from  our  ideas.     But  notwithstanding  this 
^        near  resemblance  in  a  few  instances,  they  are  in  general  so 


Of  ideas,     ^^T^  different,  that  no-one  can  make  a  scruple  to  rank  them 
their  under  distinct  heads,  and  assign  to  each  a  peculiar  name  to 

Sm^-     niark  the  difference.*    . 

tion,  con-         There  is  another  division  of  our  perceptions,  which  it  will 

22^^^    be  convenient  to  observe,  and  which  extends  itself  both  to 

dec  oar  impressions  and  ideas.    This  division  is  into  Simple  and 

'    CSaHEZifi^     Simple   perceptions    or    impressions  and  ideas 

ftce  toch  as  admit  of  no  distinction  nor  separation.     The 

ooinplex  are  the  contrary  to  these,  and  may  be  distinguished 

'  into  pcrts.     Tho'  a  particular  colour,  taste,  and  smell,  are 

qvialities  all  united  together  in  this  apple,  'tis  easy  to  per- 

#eiT6  they  are  not  the  same,  but  are  at  least  distinguishable 

from  each  other. 

Having  by  these  divisions  given  an  order  and  arrange- 
ment to  our  objects,  we  may  now  apply  ourselves  to  con- 
sider with  the  more  accuracy  their  qualities  and  relations. 
The  first  circumstance,  that  strikes  my  eye,  is  the  great 
\  resemblance  betwixt  our  impressions  and  ideas  in  every 
\  other  particular,  except  their  degree  of  force  and  vivacity. 
The  one  seem  to  be  in  a  manner  the  reflexion  of  the  other ; 
so  that  all  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  double,  and  ap- 
'  pear  both  as  impressions  and  ideas.  When  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  think  of  my  chamber,  the  ideas  I  form  are  exact  re- 
presentations of  the  impressions  I  felt ;  nor  is  there  any  cir- 
cumstance of  the  one,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  other. 
In  running  over  my  other  perceptions,  I  find  still  the  same 
resemblance  and  representation.  Ideas  and  impressions  ap- 
pear always  to  correspond  to  each  other.  This  circumstance 
seems  to  me  remarkable,  and  engages  my  attention  for  a 
moment. 

Upon  a  more  accurate  survey  I  find  I  have  been  carried 
away  too  far  by  the  first  appearance,  and  that  I  must  make 
use  of  the  distinction  of  perceptions  into  simple  and  complex, 
to  limit  this  general  decision,  that  all  our  ideas  and  impress 

*  I  here  make  use  of  these  terms,  preseion  I  would  not  be  undorstond  to , 

impression  and  ideUy  in  a  sense  different  express  the  manner,  in  which  our  lively 

from  what  is  usual,   and  I  hope  this  perceptions   are   produced  in  tho  soul, 

liberty  will  be  allowed  me.    Perhaps  I  but  merely  the  perceptions  themselves  ; 

rather  restore  the  word,  idea,  to  its  ori-  for  which  there  is  no  particular  n;inie  | 

ginal  sense,  from  which  Mr.  Locke  had  either  in  the  English  or  any  other  Ian-  / 

perrerted  it,  in  making  it  stand  for  ail  gunge,  tliat  I  know  ot 
our  perceptions.    By  the  term  of  im- 
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sions  are  reaemhlinq.     I  observe,  that  many  of  our  complex      SECT, 
ideas  never  had  impressions,  that  corresponded  to  them,  and  ^_ 
that  many  of  our  complex  impressions  never  are  exactly  ofthe 
copied  in  ideas.     I  can  imagine  to  myself  such  a  city  as  the  ong:i^of 
Neio  Jerusalemy  whose  pavement  is  gold  and  walls  are  rubies, 
tho'  I  never  saw  any  such.     I  have  seen  Paris;  but  shall  I 
affirm  I  can  form  such  an  idea  of  that  city,  as  will  perfectly 
represent  all  its  streets  and  houses  in  their  real  and  just 
proportions  ? 

I  perceive,  therefore,  that  tho'  there  is  in  general  a 
great  resemblance  betwixt  our  complex  impressions  and 
ideas,  yet  the  rule  is  not  universally  true,  that  they  are 
exact  copies  of  each  other.  We  may  next  consider  how 
the  case  stands  with  our  simple  perceptions.  After  the 
most  accurate  examination,  of  which  I  am  capable,  I 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  rule  here  holds  without  any 
exception,  and  that(^every  simple  idea  has  a  simple  impres- 
sion, which  resembles  it,  and  every  simple  impression  a 
correspondent  idea.  J  That  idea  of  red,  which  we  form 
in  the  dark,  and  that  impression  which  strikes  our  eyes  in 
sun-shine,  diflFer  only  in  degree,  not  in  nature.  That  the 
case  is  the  same  with  all  our  simple  impressions  and  ideas, 
'tis  impossible  to  prove  by  a  particular  enumeration  of 
them.  Every  one  may  satisfy  himself  in  this  point  by 
running  over  as  many  as  he  pleases.  But  if  any  one  should 
deny  this  universal  resemblance,  I  know  no  way  of  con- 
vincing him,  but  by  desiring  him  to  shew  a  simple  impres- 
sion, that  has  not  a  correspondent  idea,  or  a  simple  idea, 
that  has  not  a  correspondent  impression.  If  he  does  not 
answer  this  challenge,  as  'tis  certain  he  cannot,  we  may 
from  his  silence  and  our  own  observation  establish  our 
conclusion. 

Thus  we  find,  that  all  simple  ideas  and  impressions 
resemble  each  other ;  and  as  the  complex  are  formed  from 
them,  we  may  affirm  in  general,  that  these  two  species 
of  perception  are  exactly  correspondent.  Having  discover'd 
this  relation,  which  requires  no  farther  examination,  I  am 
curious  to  find  some  other  of  their  qualities.  Let  us 
consider  how  they  stand  with  regard  to  their  existence,  and 
which  of  the  impressions  and  ideas  are  causes,  and  which 
effects. 

The  full  examination  of  this  question  is  the  subject  of  the 


Of  ideas, 
their 
origin, 
compoa- 
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PART  present  treatise ;  and  therefore  we  shall  here  content  our- 
;  selves  with  establishing  one  general  proposition,  Thai  aU 
•our  aimple  ideas  in  their  first  appearance  are  derived  from 
svpfi'ple  impressions^  which  are  correspondent  to  them^  and  which 
they  exactly  represents 
nari'or^all.*  ^  seekiii^  Ibr  phsenomena  to  prove  this  proposition,  1 
•traction,  find  onlj  those  of  two  kinds ;  but  in  each  kind  the 
^^  phffinomena  are  obvious,  numerous,  and  conclusive.     I  first 

make  myself  certain,  by  a  new  review,  of  what  I  have 
already  asserted,  that  every  simple  impression  is  attended 
with  a  correspondent  idea,  and  every  simple  idea  with  a 
correspondent  impression.  From  this  constant  conjunction 
of  resembling  perceptions  I  immediately  conclude,  that 
there  is  a  great  connexion  betwixt  our  correspondent  im- 
pressions and  ideas,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  pn^  has 
a  considerable  influence^  upon  that  of  the  other.  Such  a 
Constant  conjunction,  in  such  an  infinite  number  of 
instances,  can  never  arise  from  chance;  but  clearly  proves 
a  dependence  of  the  impressions  on  the  ideas,  or  of  the 
ideas  on  the  impressions.  That  I  may  know  on  which  side 
this  dependence  lies,  I  consider  the  order  of  their  first 
appearance  ;  and  find  by  constant  experience,  that  the  simple 
impressions  always  take  the  precedence  of  their  correspon- 
dent ideas,  but  neverappear  in  the  contrary  order.  To 
give  a  child  an  idea  of  scarlet  or  orange,  of  sweet  or  bitter, 
I  present  the  objects,  or  in  other  words,  convey  to  him  these 
impressions;  but  proceed  not  so  absurdly,  as  to  endeavour 
to  produce  the  impressions  by  exciting  the  ideas.  Our  ideas 
upon  their  appearance  produce  not  their  correspondent 
impressions,  nor  do  we  perceive  any  colour,  or  feel  any 
sensation  merely  upon  thinking  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand  we  find,  that  any  impression  either  of  the  mind  or 
lK)dy  is  constantly  followed  by  an  idea,  which  resembles  it, 
and  is  only  different  in  the  degrees  of  force  and  liveliness. 
The  constant  conjunction  of  our  resembling  perceptions,  is 
a  convincing  proof,  that  the  one  are  the  causes  of  the  other; 
and  this  priority  of  the  impressions  is  an  equal  proof,  that 
\  our  impressions  are  the  causes  of  oui  ideas,  not  our  ideas 
of  our  impressions. 

To  confirm  this  I  consider  another  plain  and  convincing 
phfiDnomenon  ;  which  is,  that  where-ever  by  any  accident  the 

'  Introd. :  paragraphs  195-197. 
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faculties,  which  give  rise  to  any  impressions,  are  obstructed      SECT, 
in  their  operations,  as  when  one  is  born  blind  or  deaf;  not  «^ 


only  the  impressions  are  lost,  but  also  their  correspondent  ^^®  . 
ideas ;  so  that  there  never  appear  in  the  mind  the  least  oi^ideafc 
traces  of  either  of  them.  Nor  is  this  only  true,  where  the 
organs  of  sensation  are  entirely  destroyed,  but  likewise 
where  they  have  never  been  put  in  action  to  produce  a 
particular  impression.  We  cannot  fomn  to  ourselves  a  just 
idea  of  the  taste  of  a  pine  apple,  without  having  actually 
tasted  it. 

There  is  however  one  contradictory  phenomenon,  which 
may  prove,  that  'tis  not  absolutely  impossible  for  ideas  to 
go  before  their  correspondent  impressions.  I  believe  it 
will  readily  be  allowed  that  the  several  distinct  ideas  of 
colours,  which  enter  by  the  eyes,  or  those  of  sounds,  which 
are  convey'd  by  the  hearing,  are  really  different  from  each 
other,  tho'  at  the  same  time  resembling.  Now  if  this 
be  true  of  different  colours,  it  must  be  no  less  so  of  the 
different  shades  of  the  same  colour,  that  each  of  them 
produces  a  distinct  idea,  independent  of  the  rest.  For  if 
this  shou'd  be  deny'd,  'tis  possible,  by  the  continual  grada- 
tion of  shades,  to  run  a  colour  insensibly  into  what  is  most 
remote  from  it ;  and  if  you  will  not  allow  any  of  the  means 
to  be  different,  you  cannot  without  absurdity  deny  the 
extremes  to  be  the  same.  Suppose  therefore  a  person  to 
have  enjoyed  his  sight  for  thirty  years,  and  to  have  become 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  colours  of  all  kinds,  excepting 
one  particular  shade  of  blue,  for  instance,  which  it  never 
has  been  his  fortune  to  meet  with.  Let  all  the  different 
shades  of  that  colour,  except  that  single  one,  be  plac'd 
before  him,  descending  gradually  from  the  deepest  to  the 
lightest;  'tis  plain,  that  he  will  perceive  a  blank,  where  that 
shade  is  wanting,  and  will  be  sensible,  that  there  is  a  greater 
distance  in  that  place  betwixt  the  contiguous  colours,  than 
in  any  other.  Now  I  ask,  whether  'tis  possible  for  him, 
from  his  own  imagination,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and 
raise  up  to  himself  the  idea  of  that  particular  shade,  tho' 
it  had  never  been  conveyed  to  him  by  his  senses  ?  I  believe 
1  here  are  few  but  will  be  of /^pinion  that  he  can ;  and  this 
may  serve  as  a  proof,  that  ^e  simple  ideas  are  not  always 
derived  from  the  corresp^dent  impressions ;  tho'  the 
instance  is  so  pai*ticular  and  singular,  that  'tis  scarce  worth 
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PART     our  observing,  and  does  not  merit  that  for  it  alone  we  should 
.      ^'     .  alter  our  general  maxim. 

Of  ideas,  ^^^9  besides  this  exception,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark 
their  on  this  head,  that  the  principle  of  the  priority  of  impres- 

^JJ^!JJ|^.  sions  to  ideas  must  be  understood  with  another  limitation, 
tion,  con-  vMf.  that  as  our  ideas  are  images  of  our  impressions,  so  we 
BtoacSonl  ^^^  form  secondary  ideas,  which  are  images  of  the  primary ; 
&c  as  appears  from  this  very  reasoning  concerning  them.     This 

is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  exception  to  the  rule  so  much 
as  an  explanation  of  it.  Ideas  produce  the  images  o£^them- 
^^  selves  in  new  ideas ;  but  as  the  first  ideas  are  supposed  to 
be  derived  fro^  impressions,  it  still  remains  true,  thatf'all 
our  simple  ideas  proceed  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
from  their  correspondent  impressions.  > 
^  This  then  is  the  first  principle  I  establish  in  the  science 
of  human  nature ;  nor  ought  we  to  despise  it  because  of  the 
■  simplicity  of  its  appearance.  Fop  'tis  remarkable,  that  the 
present  question  concerning  the  precedency  of  our  impres- 
sions or  ideas,  is  the  same  with  what  has  made  so 
much  noise  in  other  terms,  when  it  has  been  disputed 
whether  there  be  any  innate  ideasj  or  whether  all  ideas  be 
derived  fi-om  sensation  and  reflexion.  We  may  observe,  that 
in  order  to  prove  the  ideas  of  extension  and  colour  not  to  be 
innate,  philosophers  do  nothing  but  shew  that  they  are 
^  conveyed  by  our  senses.  To  prove  the  ideas  of  passion  and 
(  desire  not  to  be  innate,  they  observe  that  we  have  a  pre- 
ceding experience  of  these  emotions  in  ourselves.  Now  if 
we  carefully  examine  these  arguments,  we  shall  find  that 
they  prove  nothing  but  that  ideas  are  preceded  by  other 
more  lively  perceptions,  from  which  they  are  derived,  and 
which  they  represent.  I  hope  this  clear  stating  of  the 
question  will  remove  all  disputes  concerning  it,  and  will 
render  this  principle  of  more  use  in  our  reasonings,  than  it 
seems  hitherto  to  have  been. 

Sect.  II. — Division  of  the  Subject, 

Since  it  appears,  that  our  simple  impressions  are  prior  to 
their  correspondent  ideas,  and  that  the  exceplions  are  very 
rare,  method  seems  to  require  we  should  examine  our  im- 
pressions, before  we  consider  our  ideas.  Impressions  naay  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  those  of  Sensation  and  those  of 


Sf!ct.   n.  OF  THE  UXDERSTANDING. 

R^LEXipy.    The  first  kind  arises  in  the  soul  originally, 
unknown  causes.     The  second  is  derived  in  a  great  measure 
from  our  ideas,  and  that  in  the  following  order.     An 
pression  first  strikes  upon  the  senses,  and  makes  us  perceive  ?^®  ^^ 
heat  or  cold,  thirst  or  hunger,  pleasure  or  pain  of  some  kind  ^^ 
or  other.     Of  this  impression  there  is  a  copy  taken  by  the  \ 
mind,  which  remains  after  the  impression  ceases ;  and  this 
we  call  an  idea.     This  idea  of  pleasure  or  pain,  when  it 
returns  upon  the   soul,   produces   the  new  impressions   of   ^ 
desire  and  aversion,  hope  and  fear,  which  may  properly  be 
called    impressions   of   reflexion,  because  derived  from  it.    \ 
These  again  are  copied  by  the  memory  and  imagination, 
and  become  ideas  ;  which  perhaps  in  their  turn  give  rise  to 
other  impressions  and  ideas.     So   that  the  impressions  of  "^ 
reflexion  are  only  antecedent  to  their  correspondent  ideas ; 
but  posterior  to  those  of  sensation,  and  derived  from  them.      T 
.  The     examination    of    our    sensations    belongs     more    to  ' 
anatomists  and  natural   philosophers  than   to  moral;  and 
therefore  shall  not  at  present  be  enter'd  upon.    And  as  the 
impressions   of  reflexion,  viz.  passions,  desires,  and    emo- 
tions, which  principally  deserve  our  attention,  arise  mostly 
from  ideas,   'twill  be  necessary  to  reverse  that   method, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  most  natural ;  and  in  order  to 
explain  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  human  mind,  give 
a  particular  account  of  ideas,  before  we  proceed  to  impres- 
sions.    For  this  reason  I  have  here  chosen  to  begin  with 
ideas.' 

Sect.  III. — Of  the  Ideas  of  the  Memory  and  Imagination. 

We  find  by  experience,  that  when  any  impression  has  been 
present  with  the  mind,  it  again  makes  its  appearance  there 
as  an  idea ;  and  this  it  may  do  after  two  different  ways : 
either  when  in  its  new  appearance  it  retains  n  considerable 
degree  of  its  first  vivacity,  and  is  somewhat  intermediate   , 
betwixt  an  impression  and  an  idea ;  or  when  it  entirely  loses  I 
that  vivacity,  and  is  a  perfect  idea.     The  faculty,  by  which  ' 
we  repeat  our  impressions  in  the  first  manner,  is  called  the  L 
Memoby,  and   the  other   the    Imagutation.     'Tis    evident  M 
at  first  sight,  that  the  ideas  of  the  memory  are  much  more 
lively  and  strong  than  those  of  the  imagination,  and  that 

<         *  Introil.:  pamgraph  201. 
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PART     our  observing,  and  does  not  merit  that  for  it  alone  we  shoold 
,^  ^'     .  alter  our  general  maxim. 

Of  ideas,  ^^^»  besides  this  exception,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark 
their  on  this  head,  that  the  principle  of  the  priority  of  impres- 

^J^^.  sions  to  ideas  must  be  understood  with  another  limitation, 
tion.  con-  viz.  that  as  our  ideas  are  images  of  our  impressions,  so  we 
BteacSom  '  ^^^  form  secondary  ideas,  which  are  images  of  the  primary ; 
&c  as  appears  from  this  very  reasoning  concerning  them.     This 

is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  exception  to  the  rule  so  much 
as  an  explanation  of  it.     Ideas  produce  the  images  of^  them- 
selves in  new  ideas ;  but  as  the  first  ideas  are  supposed  to 
be  derived  frofb,  impressions,  it  still  remains  true,  thatf^all 
our  simple  ideas  proceed  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
from  their  correspondent  impressions.^ 
^      This  then  is  the  first  principle  I  establish  in  the  science 
of  human  nature ;  nor  ought  we  to  despise  it  because  of  the 
I  simplicity  of  its  appearance.     Fop 'tis  remarkable,  that  the 
'  present  question  concerning  the  precedency  of  our  impres- 
sions   or    ideas,  is   the    same    with    what   has    made    so 
much   noise   in    other  terms,  when  it  has  been   disputed 
•  whether  there  be  any  innate  ideas,  or  whether  all  ideas  be 
derived  from  sensation  and  reflexion.    We  may  observe,  that 
in  order  to  prove  the  ideas  of  extension  and  colour  not  to  be 
innate,   philosophers   do   nothing  but  shew  that  they  are 
^conveyed  by  our  senses.     To  prove  the  ideas  of  passion  and 
(  desire  not  to  be  innate,  they  observe  tiiat  we  have  a  pre- 
ceding experience  of  these  emotions  in  ourselves.     Now  if 
we  carefully  examine  these  arguments,  we  shall  find  that 
they  prove  nothing  but  that  ideas  are  preceded  by  other 
more  lively  perceptions,  from  which  they  are  derived,  and 
which   they  represent.     I  hope   this  clear   stating   of  the 
'j  question  will  remove  all  disputes  concerning  it,  and  will 
render  this  principle  of  more  use  in  our  reasonings,  than  it 
seems  hitherto  to  have  been. 

Sect.  II. — Division  of  the  Subject. 

Since  it  appears,  that  our  simple  impressions  are  prior  to 
their  correspondent  ideas,  and  that  the  excepHons  are  very 
rare,  method  seems  to  require  we  should  examine  our  im- 
pressions, before  we  consider  our  ideas.  Impressions  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  those  of  Sensation  and  those  of 


I 
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R^^FLEXION.    The  first  kind  arises  in  the  soul  originally,  from  \  SECT, 
unknown  causes.     The  second  is  derived  in  a  great  measure  /._  ^^'  _^ 
from  our  ideas,  and  that  in  the  following  order.     An  im-  'iMvisionof 
pression  first  strikes  upon  the  senses,  and  makes  us  perceive  ?^®  ^^ 
heat  or  cold,  thirst  or  hunger,  pleasure  or  pain  of  some  kind 
or  other.     Of  this  impression  there  is  a  copy  taken  by  the  \ 
mind,  which  remains  after  the  impression  ceases ;  and  this 
we  call  an  idea.     This  idea  of  pleasure  or  pain,  when  it 
returns  upon  the   soul,   produces   the  new  impressions   of   ' 
desire  and  aversion,  hope  and  fear,  which  may  properly  be 
called   impressions   of   reflexion,  because  derived  from  it.    \ 
These  again  are  copied  by  the  memory  and  imagination, 
and  become  ideas  ;  which  perhaps  in  their  turn  give  rise  to 
other  impressions  and  ideas.    So   that  the  impressions  of  "^ 
reflexion  are  only  antecedent  to  their  correspondent  ideas ; 
but  posterior  to  those  of  sensation,  and  derived  from  them.      ^ 
.The     examination    of    our    sensations    belongs     more    to  ' 
anatomists  and   natural  philosophers  than   to  moral;  and 
therefore  shall  not  at  present  be  enter'd  upon.     And  as  the 
impressions   of  reflexion,  viz,  passions,  desires,  and    emo- 
tions, which  principally  deserve  our  attention,  arise  mostly 
from  ideas,   'twill  be  necessary  to  reverse  that   method, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  most  natural ;  and  in  order  to 
explain  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  human  mind,  give 
a  particular  account  of  ideas,  before  we  proceed  to  impres- 
sions.    For  this  reason  I  have  here  chosen  to  begin  with 
ideas.^ 

Sect.  III. — Of  the  Ideas  of  the  Memory  and  Imagination. 

We  find  by  experience,  that  when  any  impression  has  been 
present  with  the  mind,  it  again  makes  its  appearance  there 
as  an  idea ;  and  this  it  may  do  after  two  different  ways : 
either  when  in  its  new  appearance  it  retains  ai  considerable 
degree  of  its  first  vivacity,  and  is  somewhat  intermediate   ■ 
betwixt  an  impression  and  an  idea ;  or  when  it  entirely  loses  | 
that  vivacity,  and  is  a  perfect  idea.     The  faculty,  by  which  ' 
we  repeat  our  impressions  in  the  first  manner,  is  called  the   i 
Memory,  and   the  other   the    Imagutation.     'Tis    evident  !» 
at  first  sight,  that  the  ideas  of  the  memory  are  much  more 
lively  and  strong  than  those  of  the  imagination,  and  that 

•  *  Introil.:  pangraph  201. 
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PART     the  former  faculty  paints  its  objects  in  more  distinct  colours, 
than  any  which  are  employed  by  the  latter.     When  we  re- 


Of  ideas,  member  any  past  event,  the  idea  of  it  flows  in  upon  the  mind 
*^?^!f  in  a  forcible  manner;  whereas  in  the  imagination  the  per- 

compcii-  ception  is  faint  and  languid,  and  cannot  without  difficulty 
tion,  con-  \^  preserv'd  by  the  mind  steddy  and  uniform  for  any  con- 
straction,  siderable  time.  Here  then  is  a  sensible  difference  betwixt 
^^'  one  species  of  ideas  and  another.     But  of  this  more  fully 

hereafter.* 

There  is  another  difference  betwixt  these  two  kinds  of 
ideas,  which  is  no  less  evident,  namely  that  tho'  neither  the 
ideas,  of  the  memory  nor  imagination,  neither  the  lively  nor 
faint  ideas  can  make  their  appearance  in  the  mind,  unless 
their  correspondent  impressions  have  gone  before  to  prepare 
the  way  for  them,  yet  the  imagination  is  not  restrained  to 
the  same  order  and  form  with  the  original  impressions; 
while  the  memory  is  in  a  manner  ty'd  down  in  that  respect, 
without  any  power  of  variation.* 

'Tis  evident,  that  the  memory  preserves  the  original  form, 
in  which  its  objects  were  presented,  and  that  where-ever  we 
depart  from  it  in  recollecting  any  thing,  it  proceeds  fix)m 
some  defect  or  imperfection  in  that  faculty.  An  historian 
may,  perhaps,  for  the  more  convenient  carrying  on  of  his 
narration,  relate  an  event  before  another,  to  which  it  was  in 
fact  posterior ;  but  then  he  takes  notice  of  this  disorder,  if 
he  be  exact ;  and  by  that  means  replaces  th(?  idea  in  its  due 
position.  'Tis  the  same  case  in  our  recollection  of  those 
places  and  persons,  with  which  we  were  formerly  acquainted. 
/  The  chief  exercise  of  the  memory  is  not  to  preserve  the 
simple  ideas,  but  their  order  and  position.  In  short,  this 
principle  is  supported  by  such  a  number  of  common  and 
vulga,r  phaenomena,  that  we  may  spare  oui'selves  the  trouble 
of  insisting  on  it  any  farther. 

The  same  evidence  follows  us  in  our  second  principle,  of 
the  liberty  of  the  imagination  to  transpose  and  change  its  ideas. 
The  fables  we  meet  with  in  poems  and  romances  put  this 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Nature  there  is  totally  con- 
founded, and  nothing  mentioned  but* winged  horses,  fiery 
dragons,  and  monstrous  giants.  Nor  will  this  liberty  of  the 
fancy  appear  strange,  when  we  consider,  that  all  our  ideas  are 

'    "  >  Part  III..  Scot.  5.     ,  '-'  iMtrod. :  paragraph  195. 
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copy'd  from  our  impressions,'  and  that  there  are  not  any  two      SECT, 
impressions  which  are  perfectly  inseparable.    Not  to  mention,   >. — ,■!  ^^ 
that  this  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  division  of  ideas  Of  the 
into  simple  and  complex.     Where-ever  the  imagination  per-  ideas  of  the 
ceives  a  difference  among  ideas,  it  can  easily  produce   a  and  ima^- 
separation.  4^  nation. 

Sect.  IV. — Of  the  Connexion  or  Association  of  Ideas, 

As  all  simple  ideas  may  be  separated  by  the  imagination, 
and  may  be  united  again  in  what  form  it  pleases,  nothing 
wou'd  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  operations  of  that 
faculty,  were  it  ^^ti  f;"^'^^^^  ^y  fit^nQ  univero*-',!  p^^^ifj^g^ 
which  render  it,  in  some  measure,  uniform  with  itself  in  all 
times  and  places.  Were  ideas  entirely  loose  and  unconnected, 
chance  alone  wou'd  join  them ;  and  'tis  impossible  the  same 
simple  ideas  should  fall  regularly  into  complex  ones  (as  they 
commonly  do)  without  some  bond  of  union  among  them, 
some  associating  quality,  by  which  one  idea  naturally  in- 
troduces another.  This  uniting  principle  among  ideas  is 
not  to  be  consider'd  as  an  inseparable  connexion;  for  that 
has  been  already  excluded  from  the  imagination  :  Nor  yet 
are  we  to  conclude,  that  without  it  the  mind  cannot  join  two 
ideas ;  for  nothing  is  more  free  than  that  faculty :  but  we 
are  only  to  regard  it  as  a  gentle_force,  which  commonly  , 
prevails,  and  is  the  cause  why,  among  other  things,  lan- 
guages so  nearly  correspond  to  each  other;  nature  in  a 
manner  pointing  out  to  every  one  those  simple  ideas,  which 
are  most  proper  to  be  united  in  a  complex  one.  The  qualities, 
from  which  this  association  arises,  and  by  which  the  mind  is 
'after  this  manner  convey'd  from  one  idea  to  another,  are 
three,  viz,  Eeremblanoe,  Contiguity  in  time  or  phice,  ^ 
and  Cause  and  Effect. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  very  necessary  to  prove,  that  these 
qualities  produce  an  association  among  ideas,  and  upon  the 
appearance  of  one  idea  naturally  introduce  another.  'Tis 
plain,  that  in  the  course  of  our  thinkin^f,  and  in  the  constant 
revolution  of  our  ideas,  our  imagip-jition  runs  easily  from  one 
idea  to  any  other  that  resembU»  it,  and  that  this  quality  alone 
is  to  the  fancy  a  sufficient  boni  and  association.  'Tis  like- 
wise evident,  that  as  the  senses,  in  changing  their  objects, 

*  Introd. :  pamgnth  2b\,  with  tbo  puiagcs  there  referred  to. 
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PART     are  necessitated  to  change  them  regularly,  and  take  them  as 
they  lie  conJiquouB  to  each  other,  the  imagination  must  by 


Of  ideas,    '  long  custom  acquire  the  same  method  of  thinking,  and  run 

*^?'T  along  the  parts  of  space  and  time  in  conceiving  its  objects. 

eompofi-    ^^  to  the  connexion,  that  is  made  by  the  relation  of  eaune^ 

tion,  con-    and  effect^  we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  examine  it  to 

■traction,    ^^®  bottom,  and  therefore  shall  not  at  present  insist  upon 

&c  it.    *Tis  sufficient  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  relation,  which, 

produces  a  stronger  connexion  in  ijKe  fancy,  and  makes  one 

idea  more  readily  recall  another,  than  the  relation  of  cause 

and  effect  betwixt  their  objects. 

That  we  may  understand  the  full  extent  of  these  relations, 
we  must  consider,  that  two  objects  are  connected  together 
in  the  imagination,  not  only  when  the  one  is  immediately 
resembling,  contiguous  to,  or  the  cause  of  the  other,  but 
also  when  there  is  interposed  betwixt  them  a  third  object, 
which  bears  to  both  of  them  any  of  these  relations.     This 
may  be  carried  on  to  a  great  length ;  tho'  at  the  same  time 
we  may  observe,  that  each  remove  considerably  weakens  the 
relation.     Cousins  in  the  fourth  degree  are  connected  by 
causation^  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  that  term  ;  but  not  so 
closely  as  brothers,  much  less    as    child    and    parent.     lu 
general  we  may  observe,  that   all   the  relations  of   blood 
depend  upon  cause  and  effect,  and    are  esteemed  near  or 
remote,  according  to  the  number  of  connecting  causes  in- 
terpos'd  betwixt  the  persons. 
,    >     Of  the  three  relations  above-mention'd  this  of  causation  is 
the  most  extensive.  Two  objects  may  be  consider'd  as  plac'd 
in  this  relation,  as  well  when  one  is  the  cause  of  any  of  the 
actions  or  motions  of  the  other,  as  when  the  former  is  tlie 
cause  of  the  existence  of  the  latter.     For  as  that  action  or 
motion  is  nothing  but  the  object  itself,  consider'd  in  a  certain 
light,  and  as  the  object  continues  the  same  in  all  its  different 
situations,  'tis  easy  to  imagine  how  such  an  influence   of 
objects  upon  one  another  may  connect  them  in  the  ima- 
gination. 

We  may  carry  this  Tarther,  and  remark,  not  only  that  two 
objects  are  connected  bj  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
when  the  one  produces  a  motion  or  any  action  in  the  other, 
but  also  when  it  has  a  power  ',^  producing  it.  And  this  we 
may  observe  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  relatione  of  interest 
and  duty,  by  which  men  influence  each  other  in  society,  and 
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are  plac'd  in  the  ties  of  government  and  subordination.     A      SECT, 
master  is  sucli-a-one  as  by  his  situation,  arising  either  from   .      ,'    - 
force  or  agreement,  has  a  power  of  directing  in  certain  par-  of  thecon- 
ticulars  the  actions  of  another,  whom  we  call  servant.     A  ne»Jo°or 
judge  is  one,  who  in  all  disputed  cases  can  fix  by  liis  opinion  of  ideai.* 
the  possession  or  property  of  any  thing  betwixt  any  members 
of  the  society.     When  a  person  is  possess'd  of  any  power, 
there  is  no  more  required  to  convert  it  into  action,  but  the 
exertion  of  the  will ;  and  that  in  every  case  is  consider'd  as 
possible,  and  in  many  as  probable ;  especially  in  the  case  of 
authority,  where  the  obedience  of  the  subject  is  a  pleasure 
and  advantage  to  the  superior. 

^'  These  are  therefore  the  principles  of  union  or  cohesion 
among  our  simple  ideas,  and  in  the  imagination  supply  the 
place  of  that  inseparable  connexion,  by  which  they  are  united 
in  our  memory.  Here  is  a  kind  of  Attraction,  which  v 
in  the  mental  world  will  be  found  to  have  as  extraordinary 
effects  as  in  the  natural,  and  to  shew  itself  in  as  many  and  as 
various  forms.  Its  effects  are  every  where  conspicuous ;  but 
as  to  its  causes,  they  are  mostly  unknown,  and  must  be 
resolv'd  into  original  qualities  of  human  nature,  which  1 
pretend  not  to  explain.  Nothing  is  more  requisite  for  a 
true  philosopher,  than  to  restrain  the  intemperate  desire  of 
searching  into  causes,  and  having  establish'd  any  doctrine 
upon  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments,  rest  contented  with 
that,  when  he  sees  a  farther  examination  would  lead  him 
into  obscure  and  uncertain  speculations.  In  that  case  his 
enquiry  wou'd  be  much  better  employ'd  in  examining  the 
effects  than  the  causes  of  his  principle. 

Amongst  the  effects  of  this  union  or  association  of  ideas, 
there  are  none  more  remarkable,  than  those  complex  ideas, 
which  are  the  common  subjects  of  our  thoughts  and  reason- 
ing, and  generally  arise  from  some  principle  of  union  among 
our  simple  ideas.     These  complex  ideas  may  be  divided  into 
Relations,  Modes,  and  Svbstances.     We  shall  briefly  examine .      ' 
each  of  these  in  order,  and  shall  subjoin  some  considerations ' 
concerning  our  general  and  parHciilar  ideas,  before  we  leave 
the  present  subject,  which  maybe  consider'd  as  the  elements | 
of  this  philosophy. 
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L  Sect.  V. — Of  Relaiians. 


Of  ideas.  The  word  RELATION  is  commonly  used  in  two  senses  con- 
OT^^  '  siderably  different  from  eacli  other.  Either  for  that  quality, 
oompoei-  bj  which  two  ideas  are  connected  together  in  the  imagina- 
tion, con-  fjiQn^  and  the  one  naturally  introduces  the  other,  after  the 
■tmction,  manner  above-explained ;  or  for  that  particular  circumstance, 
^^  in  which,  even  upon  the  arbitrary  union  of  two  ideas  in  the 

-  fancy,  we  may  think  proper  to  compare  them.  In  common 
language  the  former  is  always  the  sense,  in  which  we  nso 
the  word,  relation  ;  and  'tis  only  in  philosophy,  that  we  ex- 
tend it  to  mean  any  particular  subject  of  comparison,  without 
a  connecting  principle.  Thus  distance  will  be  allowed  by 
philosophers  to  be  a  true  relation,  because  we  acquire  an  idea 
of  it  by  the  comparing  of  objects :  But  in  a  common  way  we 
say,  tliat  nothing  can  be  more  distant  than  eiLch  or  such  things 
from  each  other^  nothing  can  have  less  relation  ;  as  if  distance 
and  relation  were  incompatible.* 

It  may  perhaps  be  esteemed  an  endless  task  to  enumerate 
all  those  qualities,  which  make  objects  admit  of  comparison, 
and  by  which  the  ideas  o{  philosophical  relation  are  produced. 
"  But  if  we  diligently  consider  them,  we  shall  find  that  without 
dijficulty  they  may  be  compriz'd  under  seven  general  heads, 
,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  sources  of  all  philosophical 
relation. 

1.  The  first  is  resemblance:  And  this  is  a  relation,  without 
which  no  philosophical  relation  can  exist ;  since  no  objects 
will  admit  of  comparison,  but  what  have  some  degree  of 
resemblance.*  But  tho'  resemblance  be  necessary  to  all 
philosophical  relation,  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  always  pro- 

»  duces  a  connexion  or  association  of  ideas.  When  a  quality 
becomes  very  general,  and  is  common  to  a  great  many  in- 
dividuals, it  leads  not  the  mind  directly  to  any  one  of 
them;  but  by  presenting  at  once  too  great  a  choice,  does 
thereby  prevent  the  imagination  from  fixing  on  any  single 
object. 

2.  Identity  may  be  esteem'd  a  second  species  of  relation. 
This  relation  I  here  consider  as  apply'd  in  its  strictest  sense 
to  constant  and  unchangeable  objects ;  without  examining  the 
nature  and  foundation  of  personal  identity,  which  shall  find 

*  See  below,   Part  in.   sec.   1.   sub  init. :  and  sec.  6,  sub  fin. :   and  Introd. : 
paragraphs  206-210,  and  298.  '  /Se<  Introd. :  paragraph  283. 
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its  place  afterwards.     Of  all  relations   the  most  nniversal      SECT 
is  that  of  identity,  being  common  to  every  being  whose 


existence  has  any  duration.  Of  reU- 

3.  After  identity  the  most  universal  and  comprehensive  ^na. 
relations  are  those  of  Spdce  and  TimCy  which  are  the  sources    •   .  •' 
of  an  infinite  number  of  comparisons,  such  as  distant^  con- 
tiguous-i  abouey  beloWy  before,  after ,  &c. 

4.  All  those  objects,  which  admit  of  qxumUtijy  or  wwmber, 
may  be  compared  in  that  particular ;  which  is  another  very 
fertile  source  of  relation. 

5.  When  any  two  objects  possess  the  same  quality  in  ] 
common,  the  degrees,  in  which  they  possess  it,  form  a  fifth 
species  of  relation.  Thus  of  two  objects,  which  are  both 
heavy,  the  one  may  be  either  of  greater,  or  less  weight  than 
the  other.  Two  colours,  that  are  of  the  same  kind,  may 
yet  be  of  different  shades,  and  in  that  respect  admit  of 
comparison. 

6.  The  relation  of  contrariety  may  at  first  sight  be  regarded 
as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  no  relation  of  any  hind  can 
subsist  without  some  degree  of  resemblance.  But  let  us  con- 
sider, that  no  two  ideas  are  iii.  themselves  contrajy^  except 
those  of  existence,  ^and  .JXOHr^jttstenc^,  which  are  plainly 
resembling,  as  implying  both  of  them  an  idea  of  the  object ; 
tho'  the  latter  excludes  the  object  from  all  times  and  places, 
in  which  it  is  supposed  not  to  exist.^ 

7.  All  other  objects,  such  as  fire  and  water,  heat  and 
cold,  are  only  found  to  be  contrary  firom  experience,  and 
from  the  contrariety  of  their  causes  or  effects;  which  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  is  a  seventh  philosophical  relation,  as 
well  as  a  natural  one.  The  resemblance  implied  in  this 
relation,  shall  be  explained  afterwards.* 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  I  should  join  differ-- 
ence  to  the  other  relations.  But  that  I  consider  rather  as  a 
negation  of  relation,  than  as  anything  real  or  positive. 
Difference  is  of  two  kinds  as  oppos'd  either  to  identity  or 
resemblance.  The  first  is  call'd  a  difference  of  numher; 
the  other  of  kind. 

>  Cf.    below.  Part  in.  sec.  15.  sub  '  SIm  below,  Part  iii.  pages  891,  410, 

init.,  and  Introd.:  see.  841,  note,  400,  and  439. 
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Sect.  VI. — Of  Modes  and  Suhstaiu^ea. 


ridsot,  I  wou'd  fiiia  ask  those  pliilosophere,  who  found  bo  moca 

of  their  reasonings  on  the  distinction  of  substance  and  ■ 
accident,  and  imagine  we  have  clear  ideas  of  each,  whether 
the  idea  of  subHance  be  deriv'd  from  the  impressions  of  sen- 
sation  or  of  reflection '?  If  it  be  convoy'd  to  us  by  our 
senses,  I  ask,  which  of  them ;  and  after  what  manner  ?  If 
it  be  perceiv'd  by  the  eyes,  it  must  be  ft  colour;  if  by  the 
ears,  a  souad ;  if  by  the  palate,  a  taste ;  and  so  of  the  other 
senses.  But  I  believe  none  will  assert,  that  substance  is 
either  a  colour,  or  sound,  or  a  taste.  The  idea  of  substance 
must  therefore  be  deriv'd  from  an  impression  of  reflection, 
if  it  really  exist.  But  the  impressions  of  reflection  resolve 
themselves  into  our  passions  and  emotions  ;  none  of  which 
can  possibly  represent  e.  substance.  We  have  therefore  no 
idea  of  substance,  distinct  from  that  of  a  collection  of  par- 
ticular qualities,  nor  have  we  any  other  meaning  when  we 
either  talk  or  reason  concerning  it.' 

The  idea  of  a  substance  as  well  as  that  of  a  mode,  is  nothing 
but  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  that  are  united  by  the 
imagination,  and  have  a  particular  name  assigned  them,  by 
which  we  are  able  to  reeal,  either  to  ourselves  or  others, 
that  collection.  But  the  difference  betwixt  these  ideas  con- 
sists in  this,  that  the  particular  qualities,  which  form  a 
substance,  are  commonly  refer'd  to  an  unknown  Komething, 
in  which  they  are  supposed  to  inhere;  or  granting  this 
fiction  should  not  take  place,  are  at  least  supposed  ( 
«loBely  and  inseparably  connected  by  the  relations  < " 
tiguity  and  causation.  Tlie  effect  of  this  is,  that  v 
new  simple  quality  we  discover  to  have  the  same  cc 
with  the  rest,  we  immediately  comprehend  it  among  t 
even  tho'  it  did  not  enter  into  the  first  conception  of  i 
substance.  Thus  our  idea  of  gold  may  at  first  be  a  ye] 
colour,  weight,  malleable ness,  fusibility;  but  upon  the  i 
covery  of  its  dissolubility  in  aqua  regia,  we  join  that  t 
other  qualities,  and  suppose  it  to  belong  to  the  substanoal 
much  as  if  its  idea  had  from  the  beginning  ma<3 
the  compound  one.  The  principal  of  union  being  fegi 
the  chief  part  irf  the  ixmiplej  idea,  gives  t 
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whatever  quality  afterwards  occurs,  and   is   equally   com-      SECT. 

prehended  by  it,  as  ai-e  the  others,  which  first  presented  , — '^ , 

themselves.  *  Of  modef 

That  this  cannot  take  place  in  modes,  is  evident  fro°i  'J^^*^ 
considering  their  nature.     The  simple  ideas  of  which  modes  — 
are  formed,  either  represent  qualities,  which  are  not  united 
by  contiguity  and  causation,  but  are  dispersed  in  different 
subjects;    or  if  they  be  all  united  together,  the  uniting 
principle  is  not  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  complex         '-^-^  cn^ 
idea.     The  idea  of  a  dance  is  an  instance  of  the  first  kind  '  -L^rvv^  / 
of  modes;   tliat  of  beauty  of  the  second.     The  reason  is        y\jjLt 
obvious,  why  such  complex  ideas  cannot  receive  any  new 
idea,  without  changing  the  name,  which  distinguishes  the  * 
mode.  '  •i 

Sect.  Vli. — Of  Abstract  Ideas. 

A  very  material   question  has  been  started  concerning 
abstract  or  general  ideas,  whether  they  be  general  or  particular 
in  the  mind^s  conception  of  them.     A  great  philosopher  •  has*' 
disputed  the  receiv'd  opinion  in  this  particular,  and  has 
asserted,  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  | 
ones,  annexed  to  a  certain  term,  which  gives  them  a  more- 
extensive  signification,  and  makes  them  recal  upon  occasion> . 
other  individuals,  which  are  similar  to  them.     As  I  look  upoA 
this  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  discoveries 
that  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  republic  of  letters,, 
I  shall  here  endeavour  to  confirm  it  by  some  arguments^ 
which  I  hope  will  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  and  controversy. 

'Tis  evident,  that  in  forming  most  of  our  general  ideas,  if 
not  all  of  them,  we  abstract  from  every  particular  degree  of 
quantity  and  quality,  and  that  an  object  ceases  not  to  be  of  any 
particular  species  on  account  of  every  small  alteration  in  its 
extension,  duration  and  other  properties.  It  may  therefore 
be  thought,  that  here  is  a  plain  dilemma,  that  decides  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  those  abstract  ideas,  which  have 
afiPorded  so  much  speculation  to  philosophers.  The  abstract 
idea  of  a  man  represents  men  of  all  sizes  and  all  qualities ; 
which  'tis  concluded  it  cannot  do,  but  either  by  representing 

*  Introd. :  paragmfth  214.  Cf.  also  Introd.  to  this  yolume  pin^ 

'  Dr.  Berkeley.  [Introd.:  to  *Priiici-       graplw  183  and  ff. — Ed.] 
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ABT      at  once  all  poseible  aizes  and  all  posaible  qualities,  or  by 

_; .  repreeenting  no  particalar  one  at  all.     Now  it  baring  been 

ae«a.     esteemed  absurd  to  defend  the  former  proposition,  as  implying 
':  an  infinite  capacity  in  the  miud,  it  h&&  been  commouly  in- 

Iptlri,  fer'd  in  fiivour  of  the  latter ;  and  our  abstract  idea^  have 
.  con-  been  suppos'd  to  represent  no  particular  degree  either  of 
cLion,  quantity  or  quality.  But  that  this  inference  is  erroiieoas, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  make  appear,  ^rfl(,  by  proving,  that  'tis 
utterly  impossible  to  conceive  any  quantity  or  quaJity,  with- 
out forming  a  precise  notion  of  its  degrees;  And  gecotuUj/ 
by  showing,  that  tho'  the  capacity  of  the  mind  be  not  infinite, 
yet  we  can  at  once  form  a  notion  of  all  possible  degrees  o£ 
quantity  and  quality,  in  such  a  manner  at  least,  as,  howf 
imperfect,  may  serve  all  the  purpoBCs  of  reflection  and 
'■  veraation. 
>M  To  begin  with  the  first  proposition,  iluit  the  miirtd  cai 
\  form  any  notion  of  quantity  or  qiiality  viUfimtt  formii 
irreeUe  notion,  of  degreet  of  each  ;  we  may  prove  this  by  the  tl 
following  arguments.  Fii-at,  We  have  obaerv'd,  that  wbaf 
objects  are  different  are  distinguishable,  and  that  whatever 
objects  are  distinguishable  are  separable  by  the  thought 
and  imagiuatioD.'  And  we  may  here  add,  that  these  propo- 
sitions are  equally  true  in  tJie  inverse,  and  that  whatever  ob- 
jects are  separable  are  also  distinguishable,  and  that  whatever 
objects  are  distinguishable  are  also  different.  For  how  is  it 
possible  we  can  separate  what  is  not  distinguishable,  or  dis- 
tinguish what  is  not  different  9  In  order  therefore  to  know, 
whether  abstraction  implies  a  separation,  we  need  only  con- 
sider it  in  this  riew,  and  examine,  whether  all  tlie  circum- 
stances, which  we  abstract  from  in  our  general  ideas,  be  such 
as  are  distinguishable  and  different  from  those,  which  wo 
retain  as  essential  parts  of  them.  But  'tis  erident  at  first 
sight,  that  the  precise  length  of  a  line  is  not  different  nor 
distinguishable  from  the  line  itself:  nor  the  precise  degree 
of  any  quaUty  from  tlie  quality.  These  ideas,  therefore, 
admit  no  more  of  separation  than  they  do  of  distinction  and 
difference.  They  are  consequently  conjoined  with  each  otlior 
in  the  conception ;  and  the  general  idea  of  a  line,  notwith- 
standing all  our  abstractions  and  refinements,  has  in  its 
Eijipcanince  in   Uie   mind  a  precise  degi-ce  of  quantity'  aitd 
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quality ;  however  it  may  be  made  to  represent  others,  which      SECl* 
have  diflferent  degrees  of  both.  ■ ^   ^^'  - 

Secondly,  'tis  confest,  that  no  object  can  appear  to  the  oiabstnet 
senses;  or  in  other  words,  that  no  impression  can  become  j'd**"^ 
present  to  the  mind,  without  being  determin'd  in  its  degrees 
both  of  quantity'  and  quality.  The  confusion,  in  which 
impressions  are  sometimes  involved,  proceeds  only  from  their 
faintness  and  unsteadiness,  not  fi^m  any  capacity  in  the 
mind  to  receive  any  impression,  which  in  its  real  existence 
has  no  particular  degree  nor  proportion.  That  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms ;  and  even  implies  the  flattest  of  all  contra- 
dictions, viz,  that  'tis  possible  for  the  same  thing  both  to  be 
and  not  to  be. 

Now  since  all  ideas  are  deriv'd  from  impressions,  and  are 
nothing  but  copies  and  representations  of  them,  whatever  is 
true  of  the  one  must  be  acknowledged  concerning  the  other. 
Impressions  and  ideas  differ  only  in  their  strength  and 
vivacity.  The  foregoing  conclusion  is  not  founded  on  any 
particular  degree  of  vivacity.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
affected  by  any  variation  in  that  particular.  An  idea  is  a 
weaker  impression  ;^  and  as  a  strong  impression  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  determinate  quantity  and  quality,  the  case  I 
must  be  the  same  with  its  copy  or  representative. 

Thirdly,  'tis  a  principle  generally  receiv'd  in  philosophy 
that  everything  in  nature  is  individual,  and  that  'tis  utterly 
absurd  to  suppose  a  triangle  really  existent,  which  has  no 
precise  proportion  of  sides  and  angles.    If  this  therefore  be 
absurd  in/oc^  arid  reality^  it  must  also  be  absurd  m  Oea;  sinc^  / 
nothing  of  which  we  can  form  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  is 
absurd  and  impossible.     But  to  form  the  idea  of  an  object, 
and  to  form  an  idea  simply,  is  the  same  thing ;'  the  reference 
of  the  idea  to  an  object  being  an  extraneous  denomination, 
of  which  in  itself  it  bears   no  mark  or   character.     Now 
as  'tis  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  an  object,  that  is  possest 
of  quantity  and  quality,  and  yet  is  possest  of  no  precise 
degree  of  either ;  it  follows  that  there  is  an  equal  impossi- 
bility of  forming  an  idea,  that  is  not  limited  and  confin'd  in  \ 
both  these  particulars.     Abstract  ideas  are  therefore   in 

\  But   tee  below,    pnge    520,    *An  *  Cf.  page  375,  and  Introd.:  para- 
object  may  be  said  to  be  nowhere  when  graph  195. 

its  parts  are  not  so  situated  with  respect  *  Cf.  below,   page  470,  'Our  senses 

to  each  other  as  to  form  any  figure  or  offer  not  their  impression  as  the  images 

quantity,*  of  something  distinct,'  dec.,  dec.  %• 
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tl»^rai*e!re«  indiridr^iad,  Low^rr^rr  tb^rj  maj  become  general  in 
xhfiir  rf^pre&exitatiOQ.  TL^  Muia^  in  th^  mind  is  onlj  that  of 
a  particular  obj'jcrt.  tLo"  thfr  applicaucn  of  it  in  onr  reasoning 
be  thfe  Kaio^;,  ais  if  it  were  uuiTersaL 

TThijs  aj/pJication  of  ideas  bejond  their  natnie  proceeds 
from  oar  ^jlb^cxinq  all  their  possible  degrees  of  qnantitj  and 
qualitr  in  each  an  imperfe<rt  manner  as  mar  serre  the  par- 
Ix/Mf«  of  life,  which  is  the  second  proposition  I  propos' d  to 
explain.  ^Vhen  we  have  found  a  resemblance^  among 
tifiverdl  objects,*  that  often  occnr  to  ns,  we  apply  the  same 
name  t/'^  all  of  them,  whatever  differences  we  mar  observe 
in  the  degrees  of  th'rir  f^nantitv  and  qoalitr,  and  whatever 
other  differences  may  appear  among  them.  After  we  have 
HCtiumd  a  custom  of  this  kind,  the  hearing  of  that  name 
revives  the  idea  of  one  of  these  objects,  and  makes  the 
imagination  conceive  it  with  all  its  particular  circumstances 
and  proportions.  But  as  the  same  word  is  supposed  to  have 
U^^n  fn^uently  applied  to  other  individuals,  that  are  different 
in  many  respects  from  that  idea,  which  is  immediately  pre- 
w^nt  to  the  mind  ;  the  word  not  being  able  to  revive  the  idea 
uf  all  these  individuals,  but  only  touches  the  soul,  if  I  may 
1x5  allowM  so  to  speak,  and  revives  that  custom,  which  we 
liave  acquired  by  surveying  them.  They  are  not  really  and 
in  fact  present  to  the  mind,  l>ut  only  in  power;  nor  do  we 
draw  them  all  out  distinctly  in  the  imagination,  but  keep 
ourselves  in  a  readiness  to  survey  any  of  them,  as  we  may  be 
prompted  by  a  present  design  or  necessity.  The  word  raises 
up  an  individual  idea,  along  with  a  certain  custom;  and  that 
custom  produces  any  other  individual  one,  for  which  we  may 
have  occasion.     But  as  the  production  of  all  the  ideas,  to 


'  Thft  following  note  was  add^l  in 
*h«  A[ijM'M<lix  to  the  third  volume 
of  t}i«j  orlg:inal  wlition  :  *  'Tis 
evidenl,  t}i;it  oven  d]ffvT('nt  Kimple 
idftHH  may  have  a  nimilarity  or  resem- 
bhmco  to  ('^ich  other;  nor  is  it  ncocA- 
Wiry,  thiit  the  [xjint  or  circumHtance  of 
reiiomhiance  Hhou'd  be  di»t.inct  or  Bopa- 
raVile  from  that  in  which  they  differ. 
Mw  and  green  are  different  simple 
ideaii,  but  are  more  resembling  than 
hfu^  and  HcarUt ;  tho'  their  perfect  sim- 
plicity ozcludcH  all  pONHihility  of  sepa- 
Mtioii  or  distinction.  "J'is  tho  same 
eiiMc>  with  {Kirticular  sounds,  and  tastes 
mid  pmells.  These  admit  r»f  intinite  ro- 
•rinblaiii'CN  upon   the  general   ap^tear- 


ance  and  comparison,  without  having 
any  common  circumstance  the  same. 
And  of  this  we  mav  be  certain,  even 
from  the  ver}'  abstract  terms  simple 
iiha.  They  comprehend  aU  simple 
ideas  under  them.  These  resemble 
each  other  in  their  simplicity.  And 
yet  from  their  very  nature,  which  ex- 
cludes all  composition,  this  circum- 
stance, in  which  they  resemble,  is  not 
distinguishable  nor  separable  from  the 
rest.  'Tis  the  same  case  with  all  the 
dfifrrees  in  any  quality.  They  are  all 
resembling,  and  yet  the  quality,  in  any 
individual,  is  not  distinct  frutii  tho 
degree. 

*  lutrod. :  jjara graph  213. 
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which  the  name  may  be  apply'd,  is  in  most  cases  impossible,       vil*' 
we  abridge  that  work  by  a  more  partial  consideration,  and 


find  but  few  inconveniences  to  arise  in  our  reasoning  from  Of  abstract 
that  abridgment.'  '"'"• 

f  For  this  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances 
in  the  present  affair,  that  after  the  mind  has  produc'd  an 
individual  idea,  upon  which  we  reason,  the  attendant  custom,  . 

reviv'd  by  the  general  or  abstract  term,  readily  suggests  any  / 
other  individual,  if  by  chance  we  form  any  reasoning,  that  ' 
agrees  not  with  it.  Thus  shou'd  we  mention  the  word 
triangle,  and  form  the  idea  of  a  particular  equilateral  one  to 
correspond  to  it,  and  shou'd  we  afterwards  assert,  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  ea>ch  other ^  the  other 
individuals  of  a  scalenum  and  isosceles,  which  we  overlooked 
at  first,  immediately  crowd  in  upon  us,  and  make  us  perceive 
the  falshood  of  this  proposition,  tho'  it  be  true  with  relation 
to  that  idea,  which  we  had  form'd.  If  the  mind  suggests 
not  always  these  ideas  upon  occasion,  it  proceeds  from  some 
imperfection  in  its  faculties  ;  and  such  a  one  as  is  often  the 
source  of  false  reasoning  and  sophistry.  But  this  is  prin- 
cipally the  case  with  those  ideas  which  are  abstruse  and 
compounded.  On  other  occasions  the  custom  is  more  entire, 
and  'tis  seldom  we  run  into  such  errors. 

Nay  so  entire  is  the  custom,  that  the  very  same  idea  may 
bo  annext  to  several  different  words,  and  may  be  employ'd  * 
ill  different  reasonings,  without  any  danger  of  mistake. 
Thus  the  idea  of  an  equilateral  triangle  of  an  inch  per- 
pendicular may  serve  us  in  talking  of  a  figure,  of  a  rectilineal 
figure,  of  a  regular  figure,  of  a  triangle,  and  of  an  equi- 
lat(?ral  triangle.  All  these  terms,  therefore,  are  in  this  case 
attended  with  the  same  idea;  but  as  they  are  wont  to  be 
apply'd  in  a  greater  or  lesser  compass,  they  excite  their 
particular  habits,  and  thereby  keep  the  mind  in  a  readiness 
to  observe,  that  no  conclusion  be  form'd  contrary  to  any 
ideas,  which  are  usually  compriz'd  under  them. 

Before  those  habits  have  become  entirely  perfect,  perhaps 
the  mind  may  not  be  content  with  forming  the  idea  of  only 
one  individual,  but  may  run  over  several,  in  order  to  make 
itself  comprehend  its  own  meaning,  and  the  compass  of  that 
collection,  which  it  intends  to  express  by  the  general  term. 
That  we  may  fix  the  meaning  of  the  word,  figure,  we  may 

>  Introd. :  paragrsiphs  219-222. 
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T     chief  confidence  in  what  I  have  aJready  prov'd  concerning' 
_    the  impossibility  of  general  ideas,  according  to  the  conunon 
t,     method  of  explaining  them.     We  must  certainly  seek  some 
new  system  on  this  head,  and  there  plainly  is  none  beside 
-  jf^hat  I   have  propoa'd.     If   ideas   be  particnlar    in    their 
';  "nature,  and  at  the  same  time  finite  in  their  number,  'tis 
a,     only  by  cu8tom  they  can  become  general  in  their  repre- 
sentation, and  contain  an  infinite  number  of  other  ideait 
^  'under  them. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  shall  employ  the  same 
principles  to  explain  that  distinction  of  reason,  which  is  so 
much  talk'd  of,  and  is  so  little  understood,  in  the  schools. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  distinction  betwixt  figure  and  the  body 
.figur'd ;  motion  and  the  body  mov'd.  The  difficulty  of  ex- 
'  plaining  this  distinction  arises  from  the  principle  above 
explain'd,  thai  all  ideas,  which  are  different,  are  separable.  For 
it  follows  from  thence,  that  if  the  figure  be  different  ftx)m 
the  body,  their  ideas  must  be  separable  as  well  as  dis- 
tinguishable ;  if  they  be  not  different,  their  ideas  can 
neither  be  separable  nor  distinguishable.  What  then  is 
meant  by  a  distinction  of  reason,  since  it  implies  neither 
a  diil'erence  nor  separation. 

To  remove  this  difiBculty  we  must  have  recoxirse  to  the 
foregoing  explication  of  abstract  ideas.  'Tis  certain  tiuut 
the  mind  wou'd  never  have  dream'd  of  distinguishing  a 
figure  from  the  body  tigur'd,  as  being  in  reality  neither 
tUstinguiijhable,  nor  different,  nor  separable;  did  it  not 
observe,  that  even  in  this  simplicity  there  might  be  contain'd 
many  different  resemblances  and  relations.'  Thus  when  a 
globe  of  white  marble  is  presented,  we  receive  only  the 
impression  of  a  white  colour  dispos'd  in  a  certain  form,  nor 
are  we  able  to  separate  and  distinguish  the  colour  from  the 
form.  But  observing  afterwards  a  globe  of  black  marble 
and  a  cube  of  white,  and  comparing  them  with  our  former 
object,  we  find  two  separate  resemblances,  in  what  formerly 
seem'd,  and  really  is,  perfectly  inseparable.  After  a  little 
more  practice  of  this  kind,  we  begin  to  distinguish  the 
figure  from  the  colour  by  a  lUnlmfliun  of  reason;  that  is,  we 
consider  the  figure  and  colour  together,  since  they  are  j 
effect  the  same  and  undistinguishable;  but  still  viewr  t' 

'  Iiilrod.  ■  p.irrf|jni]ih -19. 
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of  his  mind  in  reasoning,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  do  not      SECT, 
annex  distinct  and  compleat  ideas  to  every  term  we  make  use  .,_  7^   ^ 
of,  and  that  in  talking  of  govei^nment,  churchy  negotiation^  Ofabstruct 
conqiiesty  we  seldom  spread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  simple  i^®*®- 
ideas,   of  which  these   complex   ones   are   compos'd.     'Tis 
however  observable,  that  notwithstanding  this  imperfection 
we  may  avoid  talking  nonsense  on  these  subjects,  and  may 
perceive  any  repugnance  among  the  ideas,  as  well  as  if  we 
had   a  full  comprehension  of  them.      Thus  if  instead  of 
saying,  that  in  war  the  weaker  have  always  recourse  to  nego- 
tiation^ we   shou'd   say,  that   they   have   always  recourse   to 
conquest,  the  custom,  which  we  have  acquir'd  of  attributing 
certain  relations  to  ideas,  still  follows  the  words,  and  makes 
us  immediately  perceive  the  absurdity  of  that  proposition ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  one  particular  idea  may  serve  us  in 
reasoning  concerning  other  ideas,  however  different  from  it 
in  several  circumstances. 

Fourthly,  As  the  individuals  are  collected  together,  and 
plac'd  under  a  general  term  with  a  view  to  that  resemblance, 
which  they  bear  to  each  other,  this  relation  must  facilitate 
their  entrance  in  the  imagination,  and  make  them  be  sug- 
gested more  readily  upon  occasion.  And  indeed  if  we 
consider  the  common  progress  of  the  thought,  either  in 
reflection  or  converaation,  we  shall  find  great  reason  to  be 
satisfy'd  in  this  particular.  Nothing  is  more  admirable,  than 
the  readiness,  with  which  the  imagination  suggests  its  ideas, 
and  presents  them  at  the  very  instant,  in  which  they  become 
necessary  or  usefuL  The  fancy  runs  from  one  end  of  the 
universe  to  the  other  in  collecting  those  ideas,  which  belong 
to  any  subject.  One  would  think  the  whole  intellectual 
world  of  ideas  was  at  once  subjected  to  our  view,  and  that 
we  did  nothing  but  pick  out  such  as  were  most  proper  for 
our  purpose.  There  may  not,  however,  be  any  present, 
beside  those  very  ideas,  that  are  thus  collected  by  a  kind 
of  magical  faculty  in  the  soul,  which,  tho'  it  be  always  most 
perfect  in  the  greatest  geniuses,  and  is  properly  what  we  call 
a  genius,  is  however  inexplicable  by  the  utmost  efforts  of 
human  understanding. 

Perhaps  these  four  reflections  may  help  to  remove  all 
difficulties  to  the  hypothesis  I  have  proposed  concerning 
abstract  ideas,  so  contrary  to  that,  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vail'd  in   philosophy.      But,  to   tell   the   truth  I  place  my 
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Seot.  I. — Of  the  Infinite  DivisiMlity  of  our  Ideas  of 

Space  and  Time. 

Whatever  has  the  air  of  a  paradox,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
first  and  most  unprejudic'd  notions  of  mankind,  is  oiten 
greedily  embraced  by  philosophers,  as  shewing  the  superiority 
of  their  science,  which  cou'd  discover  opinions  so  remote 
from  vulgar  conception.  On  the  other  hand,  anything  pro- 
pos'd  to  us,  which  causes  surprize  and  admiration,  gives  such 
a  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  that  it  indulges  itself  in  those 
agreeable  emotions,  and  will  never  be  perswaded  that  its 
pleasure  is  entirely  without  foundation.  From  these  dis- 
positions in  philosophers  and  their  disciples  arises  that 
mutual  •  complaisance  betwixt  them ;  while  the  former 
furnish  such  plenty  of  strange  and  unaccountable  opinions, 
and  the  latter  so  readily  believe  them.  Of  this  mutual 
complaisance  I  cannot  give  a  more  evident  instance  than  in 
the  doctrine  of  infinite  divisibility,  with  the  examination  of 
which  I  shall  begin  this  subject  of  the  ideas  of  space  and 
time. 

"lis  universally  allow'd,  that  the  capacity  of  the  mind  is 
limited,  and  can  never  attain  a  full  and  adequate  conception 
ofinfinitjr :  And  tho*  it  were  notUllOW^d,  ''twouia  De  sum- 
ciently  evident  from  the  plainest  observation  and  experience.* 
'Tis  also  obvious,  that  whatever  is  capable  of  being  dirided 
in  ivfinitum,  must  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts, 
and  that  'tis  impossible  io  set  an^  buunJa  to  -^he  uumboi:>,of 
parts,  without  setting  bounds  at  the  same  time  to  the 
division.  It  requires  scarce  any  induction  to  conclude  from 
hence,  that  the  idea,  which  we  form  of  any  finite  quality,  is 
not  infinitely  divisible,  but  that  by  proper  distinctions  aod 

*  Intro'l. :  paragraph  268. 
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separations  we  may  run  np  this  idea  to  inferior  ones,  wliich      SECT. 
will  be  perfectly  simple  and  indivisible.    In  rejecting  the    _        _. 
1  infinite  capacity  of  the  mind,  we  suppose  it  may  arrive  at  Of  the  in- 
an  end  in  the  division  of  its  ideas ;  nor  are  there  any  possible  ^^^^^ 
means  of  evading  the  evidence  of  this  condnsion.  our  ideas 

"lis  therefore  certain,  that  the  imagination  reaches  a'^W** 
minimum^  and  may  raise  np  to  itself  an  idea,  of  which  it  cannot  ^ 
conceive  any  snb-division,  and  which  cannot  be  diminished 
without  a  total  annihilation.  When  you  tell  me  of  the. 
thousandth  and  ten  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  sand,  I 
have  a  distinct  idea  of  these  numbers  and  of  their  different 
proportions ;  but  the  images,  which  I  form  in  my  mind  to 
represent  the  things  themselves,  are  nothing  different  from 
each  other,  nor  inferior  to  that  image,  by  which  I  represent 
the  grain  of  sand  itself,  which  is  suppos'd  so  vastly  to 
exceed  them.  What  consists  of  parts  is  distinguishable 
into  them,  and  what  is  distinguishable  is  separable.  But 
whatever  we  may  imagine  of  the  ^ing,  the  idea  of  a 
grain  of  sand  is  not  distinguishable,  nor  separable  into 
twenty,  much  less  into  a  thousand,  ten  thousand,  or  an 
infinite  number  of  different  ideas.^ 

'Tis  the  same  case  with  the  impressions  of  the  senses  as 
with  the  ideas  of  the  imagination.  Put  a  spot  of  ink  upon 
paper,  fix  your  eye  upon  that  spot,  and  retire  to  such  a 
distance,  that  at  last  you  lose  sight  of  it ;  'tis  plain,  that  the 
moment  before  it  vanish'd  the  image  or  impression  was  ^ 
perfectly  indivisible.  'Tis  not  for  want  of  rays  of  light 
striking  on  our  eyes,  that  the  minute  parts  of  distant 
bodies  convey  not  any  sensible  impression;  but  because 
they  are  remov'd  beyond  that  distance,  at  which  their 
impressions  were  reduc'd  to  a  minimumy  and  were  in- 
capable of  any  farther  diminution.  A  microscope  or  tele- 
scope, which  renders  them  visible,  produces  not  any  new 
rays  of  light,  but  only  spreads  those,  which  always  flow'd 
from  them;  and  by  that  means  both  gives  parts  to  im- 
pressions, which  to  the  naked  eye  appear  simple  and  uncom- 
pounded,  and  advances  to  a  minirn/u/m,  what  was  formerly 
imperceptible. 

We  may  hence  discover  the  error  of  the  common  opinion, 
that  the  capacity  of  the  mind  is  limited  on  both  sides,  and 
that  'tis  impossible  for  the  imagination  to  form  an  adequate 

■  iDtrod. :  paragraph  26G  and  ff. 
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idea,  of  wliat  goes  beyond  a  certain  degi-ae  of  lutniitenesa  i 
well  as  of  greatness.  Nothing  can  be  more  minute,  than 
some  ideas,  which  we  form  in  the  fancy  ;  and  iniagea.  which 
appear  to  the  senses  ;  since  there  are  ideaa  and  images  per- 
fectly simple  and  indivisible.  The  only  defect  of  our  BL-ascs 
is,  that  they  give  ns  disproportion'd  images  of  things,  and 
represent  aa  minute  and  nncompounded  what  is  really  great 
and  compos'd  of  a  vast  number  of  parts.  This  mistake  we 
are  not  sensible  of;  but  taking  the  impressions  of  those 
minute  objecta,  which  appear  to  tlie  senses,  to  be  equal  or 
nearly  equal  to  the  objects,  and  finding  by  reason,  that  then 
are  other  objects  vastly  more  minute,  we  too  hastily  con- 
clude, that  these  are  inferior  to  any  idea  of  our  imagina- 
tion or  impression  of  our  senses.  This  however  is  certain, 
'  that  we  can  form  ideas,  which  sliall  be  no  greater  than  tlu' 
smallest  atom  of  the  animal  spirits  of  an  insect  a  thousand 
times  less  than  a  mite :  And  we  ought  rather  to  concli^e, 
that  the  difficulty  Ues  in  enlarging  our  coaeeptionB  so  mnch 
as  to  form  a,  just  notion  of  a  mite,  or  even  of  an  insect  a 
thousand:" Smes  less  than  a  mite.  For  in  order  to  form  a 
just  notion  of  these  animals,  we  must  liave  a  distinct  idfa 
representing  every  part  of  them ;  which,  according  to  the 
system  of  infinite  divisibility,  is  utterly  impossible,  an4 
according  to  that  of  indivisible  parts  or  atoms,  is  eitremelj' 
difficult,  by  reason  of  the  vast  number  and  multipUci ' 
these  parts. 
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Wherever  ideas  are  adequate  representations  of  objects, 
the  relations,  contradictions  and  agreements  of  the  ideas  are 
all  applicable  to  the  objects;  and  this  we  may  iu  general 
observe  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  human  knowledge.  Bat 
our  ideas  are  adequate  representations  of  the  most  minute 
parts  of  extension ;  and  thro'  whatever  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions we  may  suppose  these  parts  to  be  arriv'd  at,  they  can 
never  become  inferior  to  some  ideas,  which  we  form.  The 
plain  consequence  is,  that  whatever  appears  impossible  and 
contradictory  upon  the  comparison  of  these  ideas,  must  bo 
really  impossible  and  contradictory,  without  any  farthor 
excuse  or  evasion. 

Everything  (.'iipable  of  being   infijiitely   divided  ' 
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an  infinite  number  of  parts ;  otherwise  the  division  would      SBCT. 
be  stopt  snort  by  tne  mdivisible  parts,  which  we  should  im-   -_  ^    ^ 
mediately  arrive  at.     If  therefore  any  finite  extension  be  Oftlieiii- 
infinitely  divisible,  it  can  be  no  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  ^^^IJ 
a  finite  extension  contains  an  infinite  number  of  parts :  And  space  and 
vice  versay  if  it  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  thp^t  a  finite  ^^^^ 
extension  contains  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  no  finite 
extension  can  be  infinitely  divisible.     But  that  this  latter 
supposition  is  absurd,  I  easily  convince  myself  by  the  con- 
sideration of  my  clear  ideas.   I  first  take  the  least  idea  I  can 
form  of  a  part  of  extension,  and  being  certain  that  there  is 
nothing  more  minute  than  this  idea,  I  conclude,  that  what- 
ever I  discover  by  its  means  must  be  a  real  quality  of  exten- 
sion.    I  then  repeat  this  idea  once,  twice,  thrice,  &c.,  and 
find  the  compound  idea  of  extension,  arising  from  its  repe- 
tition,   always    to  augment,    and    become    double,    triple, 
quadruple,  &c.,  till  at  last  it  swells  up  to  a  considerable  bulk, 
greater  or  smaller,  in  proportion  as  I  repeat  more  or  less  the 
same  idea.     When  I  stop  in  the  addition  of  parts,  the  idea 
of  extension  ceases  to  augment ;  and  were  I  to  carry  on  the 
addition  in  infinitumy  I  clearly  perceive,  that  the  idea  of  exten- 
sion must  also  become  infinite.  ("Upon  the  whole,  I  conclude, 
that  the  idea  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts  is  individually 
the  same  idea  with  that  of  an  infinite  extension ;  that  n^ 
finite  extension  is  capable  of  containing  an  infinite  number 
of  parts ;  and  consequently  that  no  finite  extension  is  iu« 
finitely  divisible.*^ 

I  may  subjoin  another  argument  propos'd  by  a  noted 
author,*  which  seems  to  me  very  strong  and  beautiful.  'Tis"^ . 
evident,  that  existence  in  itself  belongs  only  to  unity,  and  is 
never  applicable  to  number,  but  on  account  of  the  unites,  of 
which  the  number  is  composed.'  Twenty  men  may  be  said  to 
exist ;  but  'tis  only  because  one,  two,  three,  four,  &c.  are 
existent,  and  if  you  deny  the  existence  of  the  latter,  that  of 
the  former  falls  of  course.  'Tis  therefore  utterly  absurd  to 
suppose  any  number  to  exist,  and  yet  deny  the  existence  of 

*  It  has  1)een  objected  to  me,  that  in-  iional,  they  cannot  be  inferior  to  those 
finite  divisibility  supposes  only  an  in-  minute  parts  we  eonceiye:  and,  there- 
finite  number  of  proportional,  not  of  fore  cannot  form  a  less  extension  by 
aliquot  parts,  and  that  an  infinite  nam-  their  conjunction, 
ber  of  proportional  parts  does  not  form  '  *  Mons.  Maletieu.  [&Sments  de  GSo^ 
an  infinite  extension.  But  this  distinc-  metrie  de  Jf.  le  due  de  Bourgogne. — Ed.] 
tion  is  entirely  frivolous.  Whether  ■  Introd. :  paragraph  258. — Ed. 
these  paru  ht  call^  (Uiquot  or  propor- 
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unites ;  and  as  extension  is  always  a  number,  according  to 
the  common  sentiment  of  metaphysicians,  and  never  resolves 
itself  into  any  unite  or  indivisible  quantity,  it  follows,  that  ex- 
tension can  never  at  all  exist.  'Tis  in  vain  to  reply,  that  any 
determinate  quantity  of  extension  is  an  unite ;  but  such-a- 
one  as  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  fractions,  and  is  inex- 
haustible in  its  sub-divisions.  For  by  the  same  rule  these 
twenty  men  may  he  considered  as  an  undte.  The  whole 
globe  of  the  earth,  nay  the  whole  universe,  may  he  considered 
as  an  unite.  That  term  of  unity  is  merely  a  fictitious  denomi- 
nation, which  the  mind  may  apply  to  any  quantity  of  objects 
it  collects  together ;  nor  can  such  an  unity  any  more  exist 
alone  than  number  can,  as  being  in  reality  a  true  number. 
But  the  unity,  which  can  exist  alone,  and  whose  existence  is 
necessary  to  that  of  all  number,  is  of  another  kind,  and  must 
be  perfectly  indivisible,  and  incapable  of  being  resolved  into 
any  lesser  unity.* 

1  All  this  reasoning  takes  place  with  regard  to  time ;  along 
with  an  additional  argument,  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
take  notice  of.  TDis  a  property  inseparable  from  time,  and 
which  in  a  manner  constitutes  its  essence,  that  each  of  its 
parts  succeeds  another,  and  that  none  of  them,  however 
contiguous,  can  ever  be  co-existent.  For  the  same  reason, 
that  the  year  1737  cannot  concur  with  the  present  year  1738 
every  moment  must  be  distinct  from,  and  posterior  or  ante- 
cedent to  another.*  'Tis  certain  then,  that  time,  as  it  exists, 
must  be  composed  ofmdivisible  moments.  For  if  in  time  we 
could  never  arrive  atan  end  of  divisibn,  and  if  each  moment, 
as  it  succeeds  another,  were  not  perfectly  single  and  indi- 
visible, there  would  be  an  infinite  number  of  co-existent 
moments,  or  parts  of  lime ;  which  I  believe  will  be  allowed  to 
be  an  arrant  contradiction. 

The  infinite  divisibility  of  space  implies  that  of  time,  as  is 
evident  from  the  nature  of  motion.  If  the  latter,  therefore, 
be  impossible,  the  fOVih^P  liicwi  be  equally  so. 

I  doubt  not  but  it  will  readily  be  allow'd  by  the  most  ob- 
stinate defender  of  the  doctrine  of  infinite  divisibility,  that 
these  arguments  are  difficulties,  and  that 'tis  impossible  to  give 
any  answer  to  them  which  will  be  perfectly  clear  and  satis- 
factory.   But  here  we  may  observe,  that  nothing  can  be  more 


'  Introd. :  paracjapli  258  and  the  following. 
*  lutroJ. :  ixinigraph  259. 
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absurd,  than  this  custom  of  calBng  a  difficulty  what  pretends      SECT, 
to  be  a  demonstrationy  and  endeavouring  by  that  means  to 


elude  its  force  and  evidence.     ^Tis  not  in  demonstrations  as  of  the  in- 
in  probabilities,  that  diflScultiea  can  take  place.  ancL  one  argu-  ^.^  ^^" 
inent  counter-ballance  another,  and  diminish  its  authority.  roacJand 
A  demonstration,  if  just,  admits  of  no  opposite  difficulty ;  time, 
and  if  not  just,  'tis  a  mere  sophism,  and  consequently  can 
never  be  a  difficulty.    'Tis  either  irresistible,  or  has  no  man- 
ner of  force.     To  talk  therefore  of  objections  and  replies, 
and  ballancing  of  arguments  in  such  a  question  as  this,  is 
to  confess,  either  that  human  reason  is  nothing  but  a  play 
of  words,  or  that  the  person  himself,  who  talks  so,  has  not  a 
capacity  equal  to  such  subjects.     Demonstrations   may  be 
difficult  to  be  comprehended,  because  of  abstractedness  of  the 
subject ;  but  can  never  have  such  difficulties  as  will  weaken 
their  authority,  when  ouce  they  are  comprehended. 

'Tis  true,  mathematicians  are  wont  to  say,  that  there  are 
here  equally  strong  arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  indivisible  points  is  also 
liable  to  unanswerable  objections.  Before  I  examine  these 
arguments  and  objections  in  detail,  I  will  here  take  them  in 
a  body,  and  endeavour  by  a  short  and  decisive  reason  to 
prove  at  once,  that  'tis  utterly  impossible  they  can  have  any 
just  foundation.  ^.-  t 

'Tis  an  estaHish'd  maxim  in  metaphysics.  That  whatever 
the  mind  clearly  conceives^  includes  the  idea  of  possible  exists 
ence,  or  in  other  words,  that  nothing  we  imagine  is  ahsohitely 
impossible.  We  can  form  the  idea  of  a  golden  mountain,  smd 
from  tbence  conclude  that  such  a  mountain  may  actually 
exist.  We  can  form  no  idea  of  a  mountain  without  a  valley, 
and  therefore  regard  it  as  impossible.  ^ 

Now  'tis  certain  we  have  an  idea  of  extension  ;  for  other- 
wise why  do  we  talk  and  reason  concerning  it?*  "Tis  likewise 
certain  that  this  idea,  as  conceived  by  the  imagination,  tho' 
divisible  into  parts  or  inferior  ideas,  is  not  infinitely  divi- 
sible, nor  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts  :  Tor  that 
exceeds  the  comprehension  of  our  limited  capacities.  Here 
then  is  an  idea  of  extension,  which  consists  of  parts  or  inferior 
ideas,  that  are  perfectly  indivisible  :  consequently  this  idea 
implies  no  contradiction  :  consequently  'tis  possible  for  exten- 

>  Soeays  Locke  of  the  idea  of  yacntiTn.      22  &  24.     For  a  contraiy  view   in 
Sire  liis  Kssay,  Bouk  ii.  chap.  xiii.  sees.      Hume,  see  below,  pages  359  &  360. — ^Ed. 
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sion  really  to  exist  confoi-mable  to  it:  and  consequently  all 
,   the  arguments  employ'd  against  the  possibility  of  matliema- 
tical  points  are  mere  scholastick  quibbles,  and  unworthy  of 
our  attention. 

These  conseqnences  we  may  carry  one  step  farther,  ajid 
conclude  that  all  the  pretended  demonstrations  for  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  extension  are  equally  sophistical ;  since 
tis  certain  these  demonstrations  cannot  be  just  without 
proving  the  impossibility  of  mathematical  points ;  which  'tig 
an  evident  absurdity  to  pretend  to. 


3ect.  ni. — Of  the  other  Qualities  of  c 
Time, 


r  Ideas  of  Space 


I'aa      I 


No  discovery  cou'd  have  been  made  more  happily  for 
deciding  all  controversies  concerning  ideas,  than  that  above- 
mention'd,  that  impressions  always  taie  the  precedency  of 
them,  and  that  every  idea,  with  which  the  imagination  is 
fumish'd,  first  makes  its  appearance  in  a  correspondent 
impression.  These  latter  perceptions  are  all  so  clear  and 
evident,  that  they  admit  of  no  controversy ;  tho'  many  of  onr 
ideas  are  so  obscure,  that  'tia  almost  impossible  even  for  the 
mind,  which  forms  them,  to  tell  exactly  their  nature  and  com- 
poaition.  Let  us  apply  this  principle,  in  order  to  discover 
farther  the  nature  of  our  ideas  of  space  and  time. 

Upon  opening  my  eyes,  and  turning  them  to  the  surround- 
ing objects,  I  perceive  many  visible  bodies;  and  upon  shutting 
them  again, and  considering  the  distance  betwixt  these  bodies, 
I  acquire  the  idea  of  extension.  As  every  idea  is  deriv'd  from 
some  impression, which  is  exactly  similar  to  it,  the  impressions 
similar  to  this  idea  of  extension,  must  eitlier  be  some  sensa- 
tions deriv'd  from  the  sight,  or  some  internal  impressions 
arising  from  these  sensations,' 

Our  internal  impressions  are  our  passions,  emotions, 
desires  and  aversions ;  none  of  which,  I  believe,  will  ever  be 
asserted  to  be  the  model,  from  which  the  idea  of  space  is 
deiiv'd.  Thfie  remains  therefore  nothing  but  the  senses, 
which  ran  convoy  to  us  this  original  impression.  Now  what 
impression  do  our  senses  here  conreyToTlBi'     This  is  the 
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principal  question,  and  decides  without  appeal  concerning     SECT, 
the  nature  of  the  idea.  ^' 


The  table  before  me  is  alone  sufficient  by  its  view  to  give  of  the 
me  the  idea  of  extension.    This  idea,  then,  is  borrowed  from,  ^^^. 
and  represents  some  impression,  which  this  moment  appears  ofoiiridea« 
to  the  senses.     But  my  senses  convey  to  me  only  the  im-  of  space 
l»ressions  of  coloured  points,  disposed  in  a  certain  manner.  *" 
If  the  eye  is  sensible  of  any  thing  farther,  I  desire  it  may  be 
pointed  out  to  me.     But  if  it  be  impossible  to  shew  any 
thing  farther,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  the  idea 
of  extension  is  nothing  but  a  copy  of  these  colour'd  points,  * 
and  of  the  manner  of  their  appearance. 

Suppose  that  in  the  extended  object,  or  composition  of 
colour'd  points,  from  which  we  first  receiv'd  the  idea  of 
extension,  the  points  were  of  a  purple  colour;  it  follows,  that 
in  every  repetition  of  that  idea  we  wou'd  not  only  place  the 
points  in  the  same  order  with  respect  to  each  other,  but  also 
bestow  on  them  that  precise  colour,  with  which  alone  we  are 
acquainted.  But  afterwards  having  experience  of  the  other 
colours  of  violet,  green,  red,  white,  black,  and  of  aU  the 
ditferent  compositions  of  these,  and  finding  a  resemblance 
in  the  disposition  of  colour'd  points,  of  which  they  are  com 
pos'd,  we  omit  the  peculiarities  of  colour,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  found  an  abstract  idea  merely  on  that  disposition  of 
points,  or  manner  of  appearance,  in  which  they  agree.  Nay 
even  when  the  resemblance  is  carry'd  beyond  the  objects  of  J 
one  sense,  and  the  impressions  of  touch  are  found  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  sight  in  the  disposition  of  their  parts ; 
this  does  not  hinder  the  abstract  idea  from  representing  both, 
upon  account  of  their  resemblance.  All  abstract  ideas  a.ro\ 
really  nothing  but  particular  ones,  considered  in  a  certain  1 
light ;  but  being  annexed  to  general  terms,  they  are  able  to  I 
represent  a  vast  variety,  and  to  comprehend  objects,  which,  I 
as  they  are  alike  in  some  particulars,  are  in  others  vastly 
wide  of  each  other.* 

The  idea  of  time,  being  derived  from  the  succession  of 
our  perceptions  of  every  kind,  ideas  as  well  as  impressions, 
and  impressions  of  reflection  as  well  as  of  sensation,  ¥rill 
afibrd  us  an  instance  of  an  abstract  idea,  which  comprehends 
a  still  greater  variety  than  that  of  space,  and  yet  is  repre- 

'  See  ubore,  page  28,  and  Introd. :  paragraph  ^5^.— ^3u 
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PART     sented  in  the  fancy  by  some  particular  individual  idea  of  a 
determinate  quantity  and  quality. 


Of  the  As  'tis  from  the  disposition  of  visible  and  tangible  objects 

ideas  of      j^q  receive  the  idea  of  space,  so  from  the  succession  of  ideas 
^^.  and  impressions  we  form  the  idea  of  time,  nor  is  it  possible 

J  for  time  alone  ever  to  make  its  appearance,  or  be  taken 
j  notice  of  by  the  mind.*  A  man  in  a  sound  sleep,  or  strongly 
occupy 'd  with  one  thought,  is  insensible  of  time ;  and  accord- 
ing as  his  perceptions  succeed  each  other  with  greater  or 
less  rapidity,  the  same  duration  appears  longer  or  shorter 
to  his  imagination.  It  has  been  remark'd  by  a  great  philo- 
sopher,* that  our  perceptions  have  certain  bounds  in  this 
particular,  which  are  fix'd  by  the  original  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  the  mind,  and  beyond  which  no  influence  of 
external  objects  on  the  senses  is  ever  able  to  hasten  or 
retard  our  thought.  If  you  wheel  about  a  burning  coal 
with  rapidity,  it  will  present  to  the  senses  an  image  of  a 
circle  of  fire  ;  nor  will  there  seem  to  be  any  interval  of  time 
betwixt  its  revolutions;  meerly  because  'tis  impossible  for 
our  perceptions  to  succeed  each  other  with  the  same  rapidity, 
that  motion  may  be  communicated  to  external  objects. 
Wherever  we  have  no  successive  perceptions,  we  have  no 
notion  of  time,  even  tbo'  there  be  a  real  succession  in  the 
objects.^  (From  these  p]ia3nomena,  as  well  as  from  many 
others,  we  may  conclude,  that  time  cannot  make  its  appear- 
ance to  the  mind,  either  alone,  or  attended  mth  a  steady 
unchangeable  object,  but  is  always  discovered  by  some  per- 
ceivahle  succession  of  changeable  objects. 

To  confirm  this  we  may  add  the  following  argument,  which 
to  me  seems  perfectly  decisive  and  convincing.  'Tis  evident, 
that  time  or  duration  consists  of  different  parts  :  For  other- 
jA  wise  we  cou'd  not  conceive  a  longer  or  shorter  duration. 
i  'Tis  also  evident,  that  these  parts  are  not  co-existent :  For 
that  quality  of  the  co-existence  of  parts  belongs  to  extension, 
and  is  what  distinjTruishes  it  from  duration.  Now  as  time 
is  compos'd  of  parts,  that  are  not  co-existent ;  an  unchange- 
able object,  since  it  produces  none  but  co-existent  impres- 
sions, produces  none  that  can  give  us  the  idea  of  time  ;  and 
consequently  that  idea  must  be  deriv'd  froui  a  succession  of 

'  See  Introd. :  paragraphs  247  and  ^  Mr.  Loclr.      [Essay  ii.  chap,   xiv, 

248.— Ed.  sec.  9.— Ed.] 

*  See  Inlrod. ;  303. 
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changeable  objects,  and  time  in  its  first  appearance  can  never     SECT, 
be  sever'd  from  such  a  succession.  ^_    ,  — ^ 

Having  therefore  found,  that  time  in  its  first  appearance  Of  the 
to  the  mind  is  always  conjoined  with  a  succession  of  change-  ™|ftie« 
able  objects,  and  that  otherwise  it  can  never  fall  under  our  of ourideas 
notice,  we  must  now  examine  whether  it  can  be  conceived  ^^p^ 

and  timo. 

without  our  conceiving  any  succession  of  objects,  and 
whether  it  can  alone  form  a  distinct  idea  in  the  imagina- 
tion. 

In  order  to  know  whether  any  objects,  which  are  joinM  in 
impression,  be  inseparable  in  idea,  we  need  only  consider,  if 
they  be  different  from  each  other ;  in  which  case,  'tis  plain 
they  may  be  conceiv'd  apart.  Every  thing,  that  is  different 
is  distinguishable  :  and  every  thing,  that  is  distinguishable, 
may  be  separated,  according  to  the  maxims  above-explain'd. 
If  on  the  contrary  they  be  not  different,  they  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable ;  and  if  they  be  not  distinguishable,  they  cannot 
be  separated.  But  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  respect  to 
time,  compared  with  our  successive  perceptions.  The  idea 
of  time  is  not  deriv'd  from  a  particular  impression  mix'd  up 
with  others,  and  plainly  distinguishable  from  them;  but 
arises  altogether  from  the  manner,  in  which  impressions 
appear  to  the  mind,  without  makiug  one  of  the  number. 
Five  notes  play'd  on  a  flute  give  us  the  impression  and  idea 
of  time ;  tho'  time  be  not  a  sixth  impression,  which  presents 
itself  to  the  hearing  or  any  other  of  the  senses.  Nor  is  it  a 
sixth  impression,  which  the  mind  by  reflection  finds  in  itself. 
These  five  sounds  making  their  appearance  in  this  particular 
manner,  excite  no  emotion  in  the  mind,  nor  produce  an  af- 
fection of  any  kind,  which  being  observed  by  it  can  give  rise 
to  a  new  idea.  For  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  new  idea  of 
reflection,  nor  can  the  mind,  by  revolving  over  a  thousand 
times  all  its  ideas  of  sensation,  ever  extract  from  them  any 
new  original  idea,  unless  nature  has  so  fram'd  its  faculties, 
that  it  feels  some  new  original  impression  arise  from  such  a 
contemplation.  But  here  it  only  takes  notice  of  the  mannerj 
in  which  the  different  sounds  make  their  appearance ;  and 
that  it  may  afterwards  consider  without  considering  these 
particular  sounds,  but  may  conjoin  it  with  any  other  objects. 
The  ideas  of  some  objects  it  certainly  must  have,  nor  is  it 
possible  for  it  without  these  ideas  ever  to  arrive  at  any 
conception  of  time;  which  since  it  appears   not  as  an^ 
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PART     primajTy  distinct  impression,  can    plainly  be  nothing   bat 
/    '  diflferent  ideas,  or  impressions,  or  objects  dispos'd  in  a  certain 
Of  the        manner,  that  is,  succeeding  each  other.' 
ideas  of  j  know  there  are  some  who   pretend,  that  the  idea  of 

tme.  duration  is  applicable  in  a  proper  sense  to  objects,  which  are 

perfectly  unchangeable ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  common 
opinion  of  philosophers  as  well  as  of  the  vulgar.  But  to  be 
convinc'd  of  its  falsehood  we  need  but  reflect  on  the  fore- 
going conclusion,  that  the  idea  of  duration  is  always  derir'd 
from  a  succession  of  changeable  objects,  and  can  never  be 
convey'd  to  the  mind  by  any  thing  stedfast  and  unchange- 
able. Tor  it  inevitably  follows  from  thence,  that  since  the 
idea  of  duration  cannot  be  derived  from  such  an  object,  it  can 
never  in  any  propriety  or  exactness  be  apply'd  to  it,  nor  can 
any  thing  unchangeable  be  ever  said  to  have  duration.  Ideas 
always  represent  the  objects  or  impressions,  from  which  they 
are  deriv'd,  and  can  never  without  a  fiction  repi-esent  or  be 
apply'd  to  any  other.  By  what  fiction  we  apply  the  idea  of 
time,  even  to  what  is  unchangeable,  and  suppose,  as  is 
common,  that  duration  is  a  measure  of  rest  as  well  as  of 
motion,  we  shall  consider  afterwards.' 

There  is  another  very  decisive  argument,  which  establishes 
the  present  doctrine  concerning  our  ideas  of  space  and  time, 
and  is  founded  only  on  that  simple  principle,  that  our  idea^ 
of  them  are  compounded  of  parts,  which  are  indivisible.  This 
argument  may  be  worth  the  examining. 

Every  idea,  that  is  distinguishable,  being  also  separable, 
let  us  take  one  of  those  simple  indivisible  ideas,  of  which  the 
compound  one  of  extension  is  form'd,  and  separating  it  from 
all  others,  and  considering  it  apart,  let  us  form  a  judgment 
of  its  nature  and  qualities. 

'Tis  plain  it  is  not  the  idea  of  extension.  For  the  idea  of 
extension  consists  of  parts ;  and  this  idea,  according  to  the 
supposition,  is  perfectly  simple  and  indivisible.  Is  it 
therefore  nothing?  That  is  absolutely  impossible.  For  as 
the  compound  idea  of  extension,  which  is  real,  is  corapos'd 
of  such  ideas ;  were  these  so  many  non-entities,  there  wou'd 
be  a  real  existence  compos'd  of  non-entities ;  which  is  absurd. 
Here  therefore  I  must  ask,  What  is  our  idea  of  a  simple 
and  indivisible  point  ?  No  wonder  if  my  answer  appear 
somewhat  new,  since  the  question  itself  has  scarce  ever  yot 

»  See  Introd.:  paragraph  261  and  the  following.— Ed.  »  Sect.  5. 
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been  thought  of.     We  are  wont  to  dispute  concerning  the      SECT, 
nature  of  mathematical  points,  but  seldom  concernin'g  the 


nature  of  their  ideas.  ^^ 

The  idea  of  space  is  convey'd  to  the  mind  by  two  senses,  qualities 
^the  sight  and  touch;  nor  does  anything  ever  appear  extended,  of  onridea* 
that"  is  not  either  visible  or  tangible.     That  compound  im-  ^^^^^6. 
pression,  which  represents   extension,   consists   of  several 
lesser  impressions,  that  are  indivisible  to  the  eye  or  feeling, 
and  may  be  called  impressions  of  atoms  or  corpuscles  en- 
dow'd  with  colou^  and  solidity.     But  this  is  not  all.    'Tis  not 
only  requisite,  that  these  atoms  should  be  coloured  or  tan- 
gible, in  order  tp^ discover  themselves  to  our  senses;  'tis  also 
necessary  we  shou'd  preserve  the  idea  of  their  colour  or 
tangibility  in  order   to  comprehend  them  by  our  imagi- 
nation.     There  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  their  colour  or 
tangibility,  which  can  render  them  conceivable  by  the  mind. 
Upon  the  i^emoval  of  the  ideas  of  these  sensible  qualities, 
they  are  utterly  annihilated  to  the  thought  or  imagination.^ 
I^ow  such  as  the  parts  are,  such  is  the  whole.     K  a  point 
be  not  consider'd  as  coloured  or  tangible,  it  can  convey  to  us 
no  idea ;  and  consequently  the  idea  of  extension,  which  is 
compos'd  of  the  ideas  of  these  points,  can  never  possibly 
exist.   But  if  the  idea  of  extension  really  can  exist,  as  we  are 
conscious  it  does,  its  parts  must  also  exist ;  and  in  order  to 
that,  must  be  consider'd  as  coloured  or  tangible.    We  have  ^ 
therefore  no  idea  of  space  or  extension,  but  when  we  regard 
it  as  an  object  either  of  our  sight  or  feeling. 

The    same    reasoning    will    prove,  that    the    inclivisible  ^\ 
moments  of  time  must  be  filPd  with  some  real  object  or     J 
existence,  whose  succession  forms  the  duration,  and  makes  / 
it  be  conceivable  by  the  mind. 

Sect.  IV. — Objections  answered. 

Our  system  concerning  space  and  time  consists  of  .tw6 
parts,  which  are  intimately  connected  together.  The  first 
depends  on  this  chain  of  reasoning.  The  capacity  of  the 
mind  is  not  infinite ;  consequently  no  idea  of  extension  or 
duration  consists  of  an  infinite  nu^iber  of  parts  or  inferior 
ideas,  but  of  a  finite  number,  and  these  simple  and  indi- 
visible :  'Tis  therefore  possible  for  space  and  time  to  exist 

I  See  below,  p«grs  513  and  ff.,  and  Introd. :  parngmphfi  246  and  270. — £d. 
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PART  conformable  to  this  idea :  And  if  it  be  possible,  *tis  certain 

.     ^^'    -  they  actually  do  exist  conformable  to  it ;  since  their  infinite 

Of  the  divisibility  is  utterly  impossible  and  contradictory, 

ideas  of  fhe  other  part  of  our  system  is  a  consequence  of  this. 

BD&C0  ftDQ       •»_  X  »/  J 

fST  The  parts,  into  which  the  ideas  of  space  and  time  resolve 
themselves,  become  at  last  indivisible ;  and  these  indivisible 
parts,  being  nothing  in  themselves,  are  inconceivable  when 
not  fill'd  with  something  real  and  existent.  The  ideas  of 
j  space  and  time  are  therefore  no  separate  or  distinct  ideas, 
but  merely  those  of  the  manner  or  order,  in  which  objects 
exist  :*  Or,  in  other  words,  'tis  impossible  to  conceive  either  a 
vacuum  and  extension  without  matter,  or  a  time,  when  there 
was  no  succession  or  change  in  any  real  existence.  The 
intimate  connexion  betwixt  these  parts  of  our  system  is  the 
reason  why  we  shall  examine  together  the  objections,  which 
have  been  urg'd  against  both  of  them,  beginning  with  those 
against  the  finite  divisibility  of  extension. 

I.  The  first  of  these  objections,  which  I  shall  take  notice 
of,  is  more  proper  to  prove  this  connexion  and  dependance 
of  the  one  part  upon  the  other,  than  to  destroy  either  of 
them.  It  has  often  been  maii^t^ain'd  in  the  schools,  that 
extension  must  be  divisible,  m  infinitum^  because  the  system 
of  mathematical  points  is  absurd ;  and  that  system  is  absurd, 
because  a  mathematical  point  is  a  non-entity,  and  conse- 
quently can  never  by  its  conjunction  with  others  form  a 
real  existence.  This  wou'd  be  perfectly  decisive,  were  there 
no  medium  betwixt  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  and  the 
non-entity  of  mathematical  points.  But  there  is  evidently  a 
medium,  viz.  the  bestowing  a  colour  or  solidity  on  these 
points  ;  and  the  absurdity  of  both  the  extremes  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  and  reality  of  this  medium.  The  system 
of  physical  points,  which  is  another  medium,  is  too  absurd 
to  need  a  refutation.  A  real  extension,  such  as  a  physical 
point  is  suppos'd  to  be,  can  never  exist  without  parts,  dif- 
ferent from  each  other ;  and  wherever  objects  are  different, 
they  are  distinguishable  and  separable  by  the  imagination. 

n.  The  second  objection  is  deriv'd  from  the  necessity  there 
wou'd  be  of  penetration,  if  extension  consisted  of  mathe- 
matical points.  A  simple  and  indivisible  atom,  that  touches 
another,  must  necessarily  penetrate  it ;  for  'tis  impossible  it 
can  touch  it  by  its  external  parts,  from  the  very  supposition 

*  &cIntrod. :  paragniph  251. — Ed. 
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of  its  perfect  simplicity,  which  excludes  all  parts.     It  must      SECT, 
therefore  touch  it   intimately,   and   in  its  whole  essence,  ' 


secundum  se,  tota,  &  totaliter ;  which  is  the  very  definition  of  Objections 
penetration.     But  penetration  is  impossible :  Mathematical  ^^wer  d. 
points  are  of  consequence  equally  impossible. 

I  answer  this  objection  by  substituting  a  juster  idea  of 
penetration.  Suppose  two  bodies  containing  no  void  within 
their  circumference,  to  approach  each  other,  and  to  unite  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  body,  which  results  from  their  union, 
is  no  more  extended  than  either  of  them ;  'tis  this  we  must 
mean  when  we  talk  of  penetration.  But  'tis  evident  this 
penetration  is  nothing  but  the  annihilation  of  one  of  these 
bodies,  and  the  preservation  of  the  other,  without  our  being 
able  to  distinguish  particularly  which  is  preserv'd  and  which 
annihilated.  Before  the  approach  we  have  the  idea  of  two 
bodies.  After  it  we  have  the  idea  only  of  one.  'Tis  impos- 
sible for  the  mind  to  preserve  any  notion  of  diflference 
betwixt  two  bodies  of  the  same  nature  existing  in  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time. 

Taking  then  penetration  in  this  sense,  for  the  annihila- 
tion of  one  body  upon  its  approach  to  another,  I  ask 
any  one,  if  he  sees  a  necessity,  that  a  colour'd  or  tangible 
point  shou'd  be  annihilated  upon  the  approach  of  another 
colour'd  or  tangible  point?  On  the  contrary,  does  he  not 
evidently  perceive,  that  from  the  union  of  these  points  there 
results  an  object,  which  is  compounded  and  divisible,  and 
may  be  distinguish'd  into  two  parts,  of  which  each  preserves 
its  existence  distinct  and  separate,  notwithstanding  its  con- 
tiguity to  the  other?  Let  him  aid  his  fancy  by  conceiving 
these  points  to  be  of  different  colours,  the  better  to  prevent 
their  coalition  and  confusion.  A  blue  and  a  red  point  may 
surely  lie  contiguous  without  any  penetration  or  annihilar- 
tion.  For  if  they  cannot,  what  possibly  can  become  of  them  ? 
Whether  shall  the  red  or  the  blue  be  annihilated  ?  Or  if 
these  colours  unite  into  one,  what  new  colour  will  they  pro- 
duce by  their  union  ? 

What  chiefly  gives  rise  to  these  objections,  and  at  the 
same  time  renders  it  so  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  them,  is  the  natural  infirmity  and  unsteadiness  both  of  our 
imagination  and  senses,  when  employ'd  on  such  minute 
objects.  Put  a  spot  of  ink  upon  paper,  and  retire  to  such  a 
distance,  that  the  spot  becomes  altogether  invisible ;  you  will 
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find,  that  npon  your  return  and  nearer  approach  the  spot  first 
,  becomes  viBible  by  short  intervals ;  and  afterwards  becomes 
always  visible;  and  afterwards  acquires  only  a  new  force  in 
its  colouring  without  augmenting  its  bulk;  and  afterwards, 
when  it  has  encreas'd  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  really 
extended,  'tis  still  difficult  for  the  imagination  to  break  tt 
into  its  component  pai-ts,  because  of  the  uneasiness  it  finds 
in  the  conception  of  such  a  minute  object  as  a  single  point. 
This  infirmity  affects  moat  of  our  reasonings  on  the  present 
subject,  and  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  answer  in  an 
intelligible  manner,  and  in  proper  expressions,  many  qae«- 
tions  whicli  may  arise  concerning  it. 

III.  There  have  been  many  objections  drawn  from  the 
mathematics  against  the  indivisibility  of  the  parts  of  exten- 
sion ;  tho'  at  first  sight  that  science  seems  rather  favourablu 
to  the  present  doctrine ;  and  if  it  be  contrary  in  its  dumoH- 
ttratioTW,  'tis  perfectly  conformable  in  its  definitums.  My 
present  business  then  nmst  be  to  defend  the  definitions,  and 
refute  the  demonstrations. 

A  surface  is  dejin'd  to  be  length  and  breadth  without 
deptli:  Aline  to  be  length  without  breadth  or  depth:  A  point 
I. to  bo  what  has  neither  length,  breadth  nor  depth.  Tis 
I  evident  that  all  tltia  ia  perfectly  unintelligible  upon  any  other 
I  supposition  than  that  of  the  composition  of  extension  by  in- 
divisible points  or  atoms.  How  else  con'd  anything  exist 
Vithoiit  length,  without  breadth,  or  without  depth? 

Two  different  answers,  I  find,  have  been  made  to  this  arg;n- 
ment ;  neither  of  which  is  in  my  opinion  satisfactory.  Tho 
first  is,  that  the  objects  of  geometry,  those  Burl"aces,  lines  and 
points,  whose  proportions  and  positions  it  examines,  are 
mere  ideas  in  the  mind ; '  and  not  only  never  did,  but  never 
can  exist  in  nature.  They  never  did  exist ;  for  no  one  will 
pretend  to  draw  a  line  or  make  a  surface  entirely  conform- 
able to  the  definition:  They  never  can  exist;  for  we  may 
produce  demonstrations  from  these  very  ideas  to  prove,  thai 
they  are  impossible. 

But  cananything  bo  imagin'd  more  absnrd  and  con  trad  ic- 
tfiT^uian  this  reasoning  i"  Wliatever  can  be  conceiv'd  by  a 
clear  and  diatiHctTiJea  neccBsarily-implie«:31ie  possibility  of 
existenCe^j  and  he  who  pretends  to  prove  the  impossibility 
of  its  existence  by  any  argument  derived  from  the  clear 
■  Cf.  Locko,  Bout  IV.  chap.  vi.  wc6.— Ed. 
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idea,  in  reality  asserts,  that  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  it,      SECT, 
because  we  have  a  clear  idea.     'Tis  in  vain  to  search  for    _^^'    ^ 
a  contradiction   in   anything  that   is    distinctly    conceived  Objectiozii 
by  the  mind.     Did  it  imply  any  contradiction,  *tis  impossible  *J"^®^^' 
it  cou'd  ever  be  conceiv'd. 

There  is  therefore  no  medium  betwixt  allowing  at  least 
the  possibility  of  indivisible  points,  and  denying  their  idea ; 
and  'tis  on  this  latter  principle,  that  the  second  answer  to  the 
foregoing  argument  is  founded.  It  has  been'  pretended, 
that  tho'  it  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  length  without 
any  breadth,  yet  by  an  abstraction  ¥rithout  a  separation,  we 
can  consider  the  one  without  regarding  the  other;  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  may  think  of  the  length  of  the  way 
betwixt  two  towns,  and  overlook  its  breadth.  The  length  is 
inseparable  from  the  breadth  both  in  nature  and  in  our 
minds ;  but  this  excludes  not  a  partial  consideration,  and  a 
distinction  of  reason,  after  the  manner  above  explained.' 

In  refuting  this  answer  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  argument, 
which  I  have  already  sufficiently  explained,  that  if  it  be^ 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  arrive  at  a  minimum  in  its  ideas, 
its  capacity  must  be  infinite,  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
infinite  number  of  parts,  of  which  its  idea  of  any  extension 
wou'd  be  compos'd.  I  shall  here  endeavour  to  find  some 
new  absurdities  in  this  reasoning. 

A  surface  terminates  a  solid ;  a  line  terminates  a  surface ; 
a  point  terminates  a  line ;  but  I  assert,  that  if  the  ideas  of  a 
point,  line  or  surface  were  not  indivisible,  'tis  impossible  we 
shou'd  ever  conceive  these  terminations  :  Tor  let  these  ideas 
be  supposed  infinitely  divisible;  and  then  let  the  fancy 
endeavour  to  fix  itself  on  the  idea  of  the  last  surface,  line  or 
point ;  it  immediately  finds  this  idea  to  break  into  parts ; 
and  upon  its  seizing  the  last  of  these  parts,  it  loses  its  hold 
by  a  new  division,  and  so  on  in  infinitvmiy  without  any  possi- 
bility of  its  arriving  at  a  concluding  idea.'  The  number  of 
fractions  bring  it  no  nearer  the  last  division,  than  the  first 
idea  it  formed.  Every  particle  eludes  the  grasp  by  a  new 
fi-action ;  like  quicksilver,  when  we  endeavour  to  seize  it. 
But  as  in  fact  there  must  be  something,  which  terminates 
the  idea  of  every  finite  quantity ;  and  as  this  terminating 

*  LArf  de  penser.  [i  Part.  chap.  iv. —  ■  See  Introd. :  paragraph  272,  and 

Ed.]  Cf.    Ari8TX)tle,    Topics    141.    b.      20, 

■'  Cf.  Tiocke.  Book  ii.  chap.  xiii.  sec.  Metaph.  1028.  b.  Id.— Ed. 
13,  Jtu«l  iiliovf,  yif^*'  '6'62. — liA, 
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PART     idea  cannot  itself  consist  of  parts  or  inferior  ideas ;  other- 
wise  it  wou'd  be  the  last  of  its  parts,  Mrhich  finished  ihe  idea, 


Of  the  and  so  on ;  this  is  a  clear  proof,  that  the  ideas  of  snr&ces, 
ideas  of  Hnes  and  points  admit  not  of  any  division;  those  of  sur- 
tmie.  faces  in  depth ;  of  lines  in  breadth  and  depth ;  and  of  points 

in  any  dimension. 

The  schoolmen  were  so  sensible  of  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment, that  some  of  them  maint^in'd,  that  nature  has  mix'd 
among  those  particles  of  matter,  which  are  divisible  in 
infinitum^  a  number  of  mathematical  points,  in  order  to 
give  a  termination  to  bodies ;  and  others  eluded  the  force  of 
this  reasoning  by  a  heap  of  unintelligible  cavils  and  distinc- 
tions. Both  these  adversaries  equally  yield  the  victory.  A 
man  who  hides  himself,  confesses  as  evidently  the  superiority 
of  his  enemy,  as  another,  who  fairly  delivers  his  arms. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  definitions  of  mathematics 
destroy  the  pretended  demonstrations ;  and  that  if  we  have 
the  idea  of  indivisible  points,  lines  and  surfaces  conformable 
to  the  definition,  their  existence  is  certainly  possible  :  but  if 
we  have  no  such  idea,  'tis  impossible  we  can  ever  conceive 
the  termination  of  any  figure ;  without  which  conception 
there  can  be  no  geometrical  demonstration. 

But  I  go  farther,  and  maintain,  that  none  of  these  demon- 
strations can  have  sufficient  weight  to  establish  such  a 
principle,  as  this  of  infinite  divisibility ;  and  that  because 
with  regard  to  such  minute  objects,  they  are  not  properly 
demonstrations,  being  built  on  ideas,  which  are  not  exact, 
and  maxims,  which  are  not  precisely  true.  When  geometry 
decides  anything  concerning  the  proportions  of  quantity,  we 
oil  gilt  not  to  look  for  the  utmost  'precision  and  exactness. 
None  of  its  proofs  extend  so  far.  It  takes  the  dimensions 
and  proportions  of  figures  justly  ;  but  roughly,  and  with  some 
liberty.  Its  errors  are  never  considerable ;  nor  wou'd  it  err 
fit  all,  did  it  not  aspire  to  such  an  absolute  perfection. 

T  first  ask  mathematicians,  what  they  mean  when  they 
say  one  line  or  surface  is  equal  to,  or  gbeatee  or  less 
than  another  ?  Let  any  of  them  give  an  answer,  to  whatever 
sect  he  belongs,  and  whether  he  mainf,ains  the  compo- 
sition of  extension  by  indivisible  points,  or  by  quantities 
divisible  in  infinitum.  This  question  will  embarrass  both 
of  them.' 
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There   are   few   or  no   mathematicians,  who   defend  the      SECT, 
hypothesis   of  indivisible  points;    and  yet  these  have  the  .    ^^     . 
readiest  and  justest  answfer  to  the  present  question.     They^  objections 
need  only  reply,  that  lines  or  surfaces  are  equal,  when  the  ai"»^«^d. 
numbers    of  points   in  each  are    equal;    and  that  as  the 
proportion  of  the  numbers  varies,  the  proportion  of  the  lines    ■■'.. 
and  surfaces  is  also  vary'd.     But  tho'  this  answer  be  just, 
as  well  as  obvious ;  yet   I  may  affirm,  that   this   standard 
of  equality  is  entirely  useless^  and  that  it  never  is  from  such 
a  comparison  we  determine  objects  to  be  equal  or  unequal 
with  respect  to  each  other.    Tor  as  the  points,  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  any  line  or  surface,  whether  per- 
ceiv'd  by  the  sight  or  touch,  are  so  minute  and  so  con- 
founded with  each  other,  that  'tis  utterly  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  compute  their  number,  such  a  computation  will 
never  afford  us   a   standard   by   which   we   may  judge   of 
proportions.     No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  determine  by  an 
exact  numeration,  that  an  inch  has  fewer  points  than  a  foot, 
or  a  foot  fewer  than  an  ell  or  any  greater  measure ;  for 
which   reason  we   seldom  or  never  consider  this   as  the 
standard  of  equality  or  inequality. 

As  to  those,  who  imagine,  that  erfcension  is  divisible  in 
infinitum,  'tis  impossible  they  can  make  use  of  this 
answer,  or  fix  the  equality  of  any  line  or  surface  by  a 
numeration  of  its  component  parts.  For  since,  according 
to  their  hypothesis,  the  least  as  well  as  greatest  figures  con- 
tain an  infinite  number  of  parts  ;  and  since  infinite  numbers, 
properly  speaking,  can  neither  be  equal  nor  unequal  with 
respect  to  each  other ;  the  equality  or  inequality  of  any  por- 
tions of  space  can  never  depend  on  any  proportion  in  the 
number  of  their  parts.  'Tis  true,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
mequality  of  an  ell  and  a  yard  consists  in  the  different 
numbers  of  the  feet,  of  which  they  are  composed ;  and  that  of 
a  foot  and  a  yard  in  the  number  of  the  inches.  But  as 
that  quantity  we  call  an  inch  in  the  one  is  suppos'd  equal 
to  what  we  call  an  inch  in  the  other,  and  as  'tis  impossible 
for  the  mind  to  find  this  equality  by  proceeding  in  infinitum 
with  these  references  to  inferior  quantities ;  'tis  evident,  that 
at  last  we  must  fix  some  standard  of  equality  different  Irom 
an  enumeration  of  the  parts. 

There  are  some*,  who  pretend,  that  equality  is  best  defin'd 

*  See  Di.  Barrovos  mathematical  lectures.  [Lect.  ix.  in  Whewell's  edition. — EJ.] 
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PART  by  congruity,  and  that  any  two  figures  are  equal,  when  uptm 
■  ^  ■  the  placing  of  one  upon  the  other,  all  theu-  parts  correspond 
Of  ihe  to  and  touch  each  other.  In  order  to  judge  of  this  defini- 
ideoa  of  tioj]  Jet  Qa  consider,  that  since  equality  ia  a  relation,  it  is 
l^iu.  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  property  in  the  figures  themselves, 

but  ai'ises  merely  from  the  comparison,  which  the  mind 
makes  betwixt  them.'  If  it  consists,  therefore,  in  this  ima- 
ginary apphcation  and  mntual  contact  of  parts,  we  must  at 
least  have  a  distinct  notion  of  these  parts,  and  must  con- 
ceive their  contact.  Now  'tis  plain,  that  in  this  conception 
we  wou'd  run  up  these  parte  to  the  greatest  minutenefis, 
which  can  possibly  be  conceiv'd ;  since  the  contact  of  large 
parts  wou'd  never  render  the  figures  equal.  But  tlie  minnteat 
parts  we  can  conceive  are  mathematical  points ;  and  con- 
sequently this  standard  of  equality  is  the  same  with  that 
deriv'd  from  the  equality  of  the  number  of  points;  whic] 
have  already  determin'd  to  be  a  just  but  an  useless  sta 
We  must  therefore  look  to  some  other  quarter  for  a,  solij 
of  the  present  difficulty. 

There  '  are  many  philosophers,  who  refuse  to  assign  any' 
standard  of  eqiuiUty,  but  assert,  tliat  'tis  sufBcient  to  present 
two  objects,  that  are  equal,  in  order  to  give  us  a  just  notion  of 
this  proportion.  All  definitions,  say  they,  are  fruitless,  without 
tiie  perception  of  such  objects ;  and  where  we  perceive  such 
objects,  we  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  any  definition.  To 
this  reasoning,  I  entirely  agree ;  and  assert,  that  the  only 
useful  notion  of  equality,  or  inequality,  is  deriv'd  from  the 
whole  united  appearance  and  the  comparison  of  particular 
^  objects. 

'Tis  evident,  that  the  eye,  or  rather  the  mind  ia  often  able 
at  one  view  to  determine  the  proportions  of  bodies,  and  pro- 
nounce theni  equal  to,  or  greater  or  less  than  each  other, 
without  eiamining  or  comparing  the  number  of  their  minute 
poits.  Such  judgment*  are  not  only  common,  but  in  many 
cases  certain  and  infaUible.  When  the  measure  of  a  yard 
and  that  of  a  foot  arts  presented,  the  mind  can  no  more  ques- 
tion, that  the  first  is  longer  than  the  second,  than  it  can  doubt 
of  those  principles,  which  are  the  most  cleai'  and  self-evident. 
There  are  tlierefore  three  proportions,  which  the  mind 
distinguishes  in  the  general  appearance  of  its  objects,  ancL, 
calls  by  the  names  of  greater,  lam  and  equal.  But  t' 
'  Cr.  pHge  372.-  Lki.  "  llii;  [mrjigriitili  wiis  uddtJ  in  lis  Appa 
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decisions  concerning  these  proportions  be  sometimes  infal-      SKCT. 
lible,  they  are  not  always  so ;  nor  are  our  judgments  of  this        ^^' 


kind  more  exempt  from  doubt  and  error  than  those  on  any  objectiom 
other  subject.  We  frequently  correct  our  first  opinion  by  a  anburbtd. 
reviewand  reflection;  and  pronounce  those  objects  to  be  equal, 
which  atfirstweesteem'd  unequal;  and  regard  an  object  as  less, 
tho'  before  it  appeared  greater  than  another.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  correction,  which  these  judgments  of  our  senses  undergo; 
but  we  often  discover  our  error  by  a  juxta-position  of  the 
objects ;  or  where  that  is  impracticable,  by  the  use  of  some 
common  and  invariable  measiire,  which  being  successively 
apply'd  to  each,  informs  us  of  their  different  proportions. 
And  even  this  correction  is  susceptible  of  a  new  correction, 
and  of  different  degrees  of  exactness,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  instrument,  by  which  we  measui*e  the  bodies,  and  the 
care  which  we  employ  in  the  comparison.* 

When  therefore  the  mind  is  accustom'd  to  these  judg- 
ments and  their  corrections,  and  finds  that  the  same  pro- 
portion which  makes  two  figures  have  in  the  eye  that  ap- 
pearance, which  we  call  equality y  makes  them  also  correspond 
to  each  other,  and  to  any  common  measure,  with  which  they 
are  compared,  we  form  a  mix'd  notion  of  equality  derived 
both  from  the  looser  and  stricter  methods  of  comparison. 
But  we  are  not  content  with  this.  For  as  sound  reason  con-y 
vinces  us  that  there  are  bodies  vastly  more  minute  than 
those,  which  appear  to  the  senses ;  and  as  a  false  reason  wou'd 
perswade  us,  that  there  are  bodies  infinitely  more  minute ;  we 
clearly  perceive,  that  we  are  not  possess'd  of  any  instrument 
or  art  of  measuring,  which  can  secure  us  from  aU  error  and 
uncertainty.  We  are  sensible,  that  the  addition  or  removal 
of  one  of  these  minute  parts,  is  not  discernible  either  in  the 
appearance  or  measuring;  and  as  we  imagine,  that  two 
figures,  which  were  equal  before,  cannot  be  equal  after  this 
removal  or  addition,  we  therefore  suppose  some  imaginary 
standard  of  equality,  by  which  the  appearances  and  measuring 
are  exactly  corrected,  and  the  figures  reduced  entirely  to 
that  proportion.  This  standard  is  plainly  imaginary.  For  as 
the  very  idea  of  equality  is  that  of  such  a  particular  appear- 
ance corrected  by  juxta-position  or  a  common  measure,  the 
notion  of  any  correction  beyond  what  we  have  instrumentb 
and  aH  to  make,  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind,  and  useless 

'  Introd.:  paragraphs  274  and  275. — Ed. 
VOL.  I.  A  A 
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as  well  as  incomprehensible.  But  tho'  this  standard  be  onlj  " 
,  imaginary,  thu  fiction  however  ia  very  natnral ;  nor  ia  any- 
thing more  nsual,  than  for  the  mind  to  proceed  after  tliis 
manner  with  any  action,  even  after  the  reason  has  ceas'd, 
which  first  detennin'd  it  to  begin.  This  appears  very  con- 
apicuously  with  regard  to  time ;  where  tho'  'tis  evident  we 
have  no  exact  method  of  determining  the  proportions  of 
parts,  not  even  so  exact  as  in  extension,  yet  the  various  cor- 
rections of  oar  measures,  and  their  different  degrees  of  exact- 
ness, have  given  us  an  obscure  and  implicit  notion  of  a  perfect 
and  entire  equality.  The  case  is  the  same  in  many  other 
enbjecta.  A  musician  finding  hia  ear  becoming  every  day 
more  delicate,  and  correcting  himself  by  reflection  and  atten- 
tion, proceeds  with  the  same  act  of  the  mind,  even  when  the 
fiubject  fails  him,  and  entertains  a  notion  of  a  compleat  tiere« 
or  octave,  without  being  able  to  tell  whence  he  derives  his 
standard.  A  painter  forma  the  same  fiction  with  regard  to 
colours.  A  mechanic  with  regard  to  motion.  To  the  one 
light  and  shade;  to  the  other  gwift  and  slow  are  imagin'd  to 
be  capable  of  an  exact  comparison  and  equality  beyond  the 
judgments  of  the  aensea. 

We  may  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  cdeve  and  kioht 
lines.  Kothing  is  more  apparent  to  the  senses,  than  the 
distinction  betrwixt  a  curve  and  a  right  line ;  nor  are  there 
any  ideas  we  more  easily  form  than  the  ideas  of  these  ob- 
jects. But  however  easily  we  may  form  these  ideas,  'tis 
impossible  to  produce  any  definition  of  them,  which  will  fix 
the  precise  boundaries  betwixt  them.  When  we  draw  lines 
npon  paper  or  any  continu'd  surface,  there  is  a  certain  order, 
by  which  the  lines  run  along  from  one  point  to  another,  that 
they  may  produce  the  entire  impreaaion  of  acurve  or  right  Uae; 
but  this  order  is  perfectly  unknown,  and  nothing  is  observ'd 
but  the  united  appearance.  Thus  even  upon  the  system  of 
indivisible  points,  we  can  only  form  a  distant  notion  of  some 
unknown  standard  to  these  objects.  Upon  that  of  Infinite 
divisibility  we  cannot  go  even  this  length;  but  are  redoc'd 
meerly  to  the  general  appearance,  aa  the  rule  by  which  we 
determine  lines  to  be  either  curve  or  right  ones.  But  tho' 
we  can  give  no  perfect  definition  of  these  lines,  nor  produce 
any  very  exact  method  of  distinguishing  the  one  fiim  the 
other ;  yet  this  hinders  us  not  from  correcting  the  first  ap- 
peoranee  by  a  more  accurate  consideration,  and  by  a  com- 
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parison  with  some  rule,  of  whose  rectitude  from  repeated     SECT, 
trials  we  have  a  greater  assurance.      And  'tis  from  these  .    ^^-    . 
corrections,  and  by  carrying  on  the  same  action  of  the  mind,  objectiom 
even  when  its  reason  fails  us,  that  we  form  the  loose  idea  of  answered. 
a  perfect  standard  to  these  figures,  without  being  able  to 
explain  or  comprehend  it. 

'Tis  true,  mathematicians  pretend  they  give  an  exact  defi- 
nition of  a  right  line,  when  they  say,  it  is  the  shortest  way 
hetwixt  two  'points.  But  in  the  first  place  I  observe,  that 
this  is  more  properly  the  discovery  of  one  of  thejroperties 
of  a  right  line,  than  a  just  definition  of  it.  For  I  ask  any 
one,  if  upon  mention  of  a  right  line  he  thinks  not  immedi- 
ately on  such  a  particular  appearance,  and  if  'tis  not  by 
accident  only  that  he  considers  this  property  ?  A  right  line 
can  be  comprehended  alone ;  but  this  definition  is  unintelli- 
gible without  a  comparison  with  other  lines,  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  more  extended.  In  common  life  'tis  establish'd 
as  a  maxim,  that  the  straightest  way  is  always  the  shortest ; 
which  wou'd  be  as  absurd  as  to  say,  the  shortest  way  is 
always  the  shortest,  if  onr  idea  of  a  right  line  was  not 
difiFerent  from  that  of  the  shortest  way  betwixt  two  points. 

Secondly,  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  establish'd,  that 
we  have  no  precise  idea  of  equality  and  inequality,  shorter 
and  longer,  more  than  of  a  right  line  or  a  curve ;  and  con- 
sequently that  the  one  can  never  afford  us  a  perfect  standard 
for  the  other.  An  exact  idea  can  never  be  built  on  such 
as  are  loose  and  undeterminate. 

The  idea  of  a  plain  surface  is  as  little  susceptible  of  a  pre- 
cise standard  as  that  of  a  right  line ;  nor  have  we  any  other 
means  of  distinguishing  such  a  surface,  than  its  general  ap- 
pearance. 'Tis  in  vain,  that  mathematicians  represent  a 
plain  surface  as  produc'd  by  the  flowing  of  a  right  line. 
'Twill  immediately  be  objected,  that  our  idea  of  a  surface  is 
as  independent  of  this  method  of  forming  a  sur&ce,  as  our 
idea  of  an  ellipse  is  of  that  of  a  cone ;  that  the  idea  of  a 
right  line  is  no  more  precise  than  that  of  a  plain  surface ; 
that  a  right  line  may  flow  irregularly,  and  by  that  means 
form  a  figure  quite  different  from  a  plane ;  and  that  there- 
fore we  must  suppose  it  to  fiow  along  two  right  lines, 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  on  the  same  plane ;  which  is  a 
description,  that  explains  a  thing  by  itself,  and  returns  in 
a  circle. 
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PART  /     It  appears,  then,  that  the  ideas  which  are  most  essential 
^'        to  geometry,  viz.  those  of  equality  and  ineqaality,  of  a  right 
OfthB        'iii6  and  a  plain  surface,  are  far  from  being  exact  and  deter- 
ideas  of      minate,  according  to  our  common  method  of  conceiving  them. 
S^*"       Not  only  we  ai-e  incapable  of  telling,  if  the  case  be  in  any 
degree  doubtful,  when  such    particular  figures  are   equal; 
when  such  a  line  is  a  right  one,  and  such  a  surface  a  plaJn 
one ;  but  we  can  form  no  idea  of  that  proportion,  or  of  these 
figures,  which  is  firm  and  invariable.     Our  appeal  is  still  to' 
the  weak  and  fallible  judgment,  which  we  make  from  the 
appearance  of  the  objects,  and  correct  by  a  compass  or  com- 
mon measure ;  and  if  we  join  the  supposition  of  any  farther 
\  correctiou,  'tis  of  such-a-one  as  is  either  useless  or  imaginary. 
In  vain  shou'd  we  have  recourse  to  the  common  topic,  and 
employ  the  supposition  of  a  deity,  whose  omnipotence  may 
enable  him  to  form  a  perfect  geometrical  figure,  and  describe 
a  right  line  without  any  curve  or  inflexion.    As  the  ultimate 
standard  of  these  figures  is  deriv'd  from  nothing  but  the 
aenaea  and  imagination,  'tis  absurd  to  talk  of  any  perfection 
beyond  what  these  faculties  can  judge  of;  since  the  tme 
perfection  of  any  thing  consists   in   its  conformity  to   its 
standard. 

Now  since  these  ideas  are  so  loose'and  uncertain,  I  woa'd 
fain  ask  any  mathematician  what  infallible  assurance  he  has, 
not  only  of  the  more  intricate  and  obscure  propositions  of 
his  science,  but  of  the  moat  vulgar  and  obvious  principles? 
How  can  he  prove  to  me,  for  instance,  that  two  right  lines 
cannot  have  one  common  segment?  Or  that  'tis  impossible 
to  draw  more  than  one  right  line  betwixt  any  two  points? 
Shou'd  he  tell  me,  that  thesa  opinions  are  obriously  absurd, 
and  repugnant  to  our  clear  adeas;  I  would  answer,  that  1  do 
not  deny,  where  two  right  pnea  incline  upon  each  other  with 
a  sensible  angle,  but  'tis  ^bsurd  to  imagine  them  to  have  a 
common  segment.  But  Supposing  these  two  lines  to  ap- 
proach at  the  rate  of  an  finch  in  twenty  leagues,  I  perceive 
no  absurdity  in  asserting,  that  upon  their  contact  they  be- 
come one.  For,  I  beseeeji  you,  by  what  rule  or  standard  do 
you  judge,  when  you  assert,  that  the  line,  in  which  I  have 
snppoa'd  them  to  concur,  cannot  make  the  same  right  line 
with  those  two,  that  form  so  small  au  angle  betwixt  theml^ 
You  must  surely  have  ^ome  idea  of  a  right  line,  to  w! 
this  line  does  not  agree.     Do  you  therefore  mean  thi 
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takes  not  the  points  iu  the  same  order  and  by  the  ea-nie  rule, 
as  is  peculiar  aud  essential  to  a  right  line  P  If  so,  !   must  , 
inform  you,  that  besides  that  in  judging  after  this  manner  t 
you  allow,  that  extension  is  compos'd  of  indivisible  points  " 
(which,  perhaps,  is  more  than  you  intend)  besides  this,  I  say, 
I  must  inform  you,  that  neither  is  tliis  the  standard  from 
which  we  form  the  idea  of  a  right  line ;  nor,  if  it  were,  is 
there  any  such  firmness  in  our  senses  or  imagination,  as  to 
determine  when  such  an  order  is  violated  or  preBerr'd,     The 
original  standard  of  a  right  line  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
certain  general  appearance  ;  and  'tia  evident  right  lines  may 
be  made  to  concur  with  each  other,  and  yet  correspond  to 
this  standard,  tho'  corrected  by  all  the  means  either  prac- 
ticable or  imaginable. 

'To  whatever  side  mathematicians  tuni,  this  dilemma  still 
meet§Jli«Tn;  tf  thejTjTldge  tif  eq»idity,-or  any  other  propor- 
tion, by  the  accurate  and  exact  standard,  via.  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  minute  indivisible  parts,  they  both  employ  a  stan- 
dard,  which  is  useless  in  practice,  and  actually  establish  the', 
indivisibility  of  extension,  which  they  endeavour  to  explode. 
Or  if  they  employ,  as  is  usual,  the  inaccurate  standard,  de- 
riv'd  from  a  comparison  of  objects,  upon  their  general  ap- 
pearance, corrected  by  measuring  and  juxta-position ;  their 
first  principles,  tho'  certain  and  infallible,  are  too  coarse  to 
afford  any  such  subtile  inferences  as  they  commonly  draw  from 
them.  Tlie  first  principles  are  founded  on  the  imagination  . 
and  senses :  The  conclusion,  therefore,  can  never  go  beyond^ 
much  less  contradict  these  faculties.* 

This  may  open  our  eyes  a  little,  and  let  us  see,  that  no 
geometrical  demonstration  for  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
extension  can  have  bo  much  force  as  what  we  naturally 
atti'ibute  to  every  argument,  which  is  supported  by  such 
magnificent  pretensioDs.  At  the  same  time  we  may  learn 
tho  reason,  why  geometrj'  fails  of  eridence  in  this  single  point, 
while  all  ita  other  reasonings  command  our  fullest  assent 
and  approbation.  And  indeed  it  seems  more  requisite  to 
give  the  reason  of  this  exception,  than  to  shew,  that  we  really 
must  make  such  an  exception,  and  regard  all  the  mathe- 
matical arguments  for  infinite  divisibility  as  utterly  sophis- 
tical.    For  'tis  evident,  that  as  no  idea  of  quantity  is  in- 

'  [The  following  |  iiifir.iiii  h  ""^"WMlrtiMil  fjOl' lW|[i  S^3,  nod  Intiod.  {  376(1 
In  tliu  .liippin!ii.--Eil.J  s   I  ■  ■  ■  -JS-^fSF 
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RT      finitely  diriaible,  there  cannot  be  imagin'd  a,  more  glaring 

'^ absurdity,  than  to  endeavour  to  prove,  that  quantity  itself 

,        admits  of  such  a  division ;  and  to  prove  this  by  meana   of 
ideas  of       ideas,  which  are  directly  opposite  in  that  particular.     And 
J^*"'"      as  this  absurdity  is  very  glaring  in  itself,  so  there  is  no 
ai^ument  founded  on  it,  which  is  not  attended  with  a  new 
absurdity,  and  involves  not  an  evident  contradiction. 

I  might  give  as  instances  those  argumenta  for  infinite 
divisibility,  which  are  deriv'd  from  the  point  of  contact.  I 
know  there  is  no  mathematician,  who  will  not  refuse  to  be 
judg'd  by  the  diagrams  he  describes  upon  paper,  these  being 
loose  draughts,  as  he  will  tell  us,  and  serving  only  to  convey 
with  greater  facility  certain  ideas,  which  are  the  true  foun- 
dation of  all  our  reasoning.  This  I  am  satisfy'd  with,  and 
am  willing  to  rest  the  controversy  merely  upon  these  ideas. 
I  desire  therefore  our  mathematician  to  form,  as  accurately 
as  possible,  the  ideas  of  a  circle  and  a  right  line ;  and  I  then 
ask,  if  upon  the  conception  of  their  contact  he  can  conceive 
them  as  touching  in  a  mathematical  point,  or  if  lie  mtut 
necessarily  imagine  them  to  concur  for  some  space.  Which- 
ever side  he  chuses,  he  runs  himself  into  equal  difficulties. 
If  he  affirms,  that  in  tracing  these  figures  in  his  imagination, 
he  can  imagine  them  to  touch  only  in  a  point,  he  allows  the 
possibility  of  that  idea,  and  consequently  of  the  thing.  If 
he  says,  tljat  in  his  conception  of  the  contact  of  those  lines 
he  must  make  them  concur,  he  thereby  aj^knowledges  the 
fallacy  of  geometrical  demonstrations,  when  earry'd  beyond 
a  certain  degree  of  minuteness  ;  since  'tis  certain  he  has  such 
demonstrations  against  the  coucun-ence  of  a  circle  and  a. 
right  line ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  he  can  prpve  an  idea,  vii. 
that  of  concurrence,  to  be  inenmpatihle  with  two  other  ideas, 
viz.  those  of  a  circle  and  right  line  ;  the'  at  the  same  time 
he  acknowledges  these  ideas  to  be  ineeparahle. 
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If  the  second  part  of  my  system  be  true,  that  tkr,  idea  of 
space  or  Mention  ie  nothing  but  the  idea  of  visible  or  tangible 
points  distributed  in  a  certain,  order  ;  it  follows,  that  we  can 
form  no  idea  of  a  vacuum,  or  spAce,  where  there  is  nothing 
visible  or  tangible.'     This   givps  rise   to  three   objections, 

'   [See  Inlrotl.  S  2I8.-M.\ 
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yrhich  I  shall  examine  together,  because  the  answer  I  shall     SECT, 
give  to  one  is  a  consequence  of  that  which  I  shall  make  use        ^'    . 
of  for  the  others.  The  game 

First,  It  may  be  said,  that  men  have  disputed  for  many  subject 
ages  concerning  a  vacuum  and  a  plenum,  without  being  able  ^^^^^ 
to  bring  the  affair  to  a  final  decision;  and  philosophers, 
even  at  this  day,  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  take  part 
on  either  side,  as  their  fancy  leads  them.  But  whatever 
foundation  there  may  be  for  a  controversy  concerning 
the  things  themselves,  it  may  be  pretended,  that  the  very 
dispute  is  decisive  concerning  the  idea,  and  that  'tis 
impossible  men  cou'd  so  long  reason  about  a  vacuum,  and 
either  refute  or  defend  it,  without  having  a  notion  of  what 
they  refuted  or  defended. 

Secondly,  If  this  argument  shou'd  be  contested,  the 
reality  or  at  least  the  possibility  of  the  idea  of  a  vacuum 
may  be  proved  by  the  following  reasoning.  Every  idea  is 
possible,  which  is  a  necessary  and  infallible  consequence  of 
such  as  are  possible.  Now  tho'  we  allow  the  world  to  be 
at  present  a  plenum,  we  may  easily  conceive  it  to  be  deprived 
of  motion ;  and  this  idea  will  certainly  be  allow'd  possible. 
It  must  also  be  allowed  possible,  to  conceive  the  annihilation 
of  any  part  of  matter  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  deity,  while 
the  other  parts  remain  at  rest.  For  as  every  idea,  that  is  dis- 
tinguishable, is  separable  by  the  imagination ;  and  as  every 
idea,  that  is  separable  by  the  imagination,  may  be  conceived 
to  be  separately  existent ;  'tis  evident,  that  the  existence  of 
one  particle  of  matter,  no  more  implies  the  existence  of 
another,  than  a  square  figure  in  one  body  implies  a  square 
figure  in  every  one.  This  being  granted,  I  now  demand 
what  results  from  the  concurrence  of  these  two  possible 
ideas  of  rest  and  annihilation^  and  what  must  we  conceive  to 
follow  upon  the  annihilation  of  all  the  air  and  subtile  matter 
in  the  chamber,  supposing  the  walls  to  remain  the  same, 
without  any  imotion  or  alteration  ?  There  are  some  meta- 
physicians, who  answer,  that  since  matter  and  extension  are 
the  same,  the  annihilation  of  one  necessarily  implies  that  of 
the  other;  and  there  being  now  no  distance  betwixt  the 
walls  of  the  chamber,  they  touch  each  other ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  my  hand  touches  the  paper,  which  is  immediately 
before  me.  But  tho'  this  answer  be  very  common,  I  defy 
these  metaphysicians  to  conceive  the  matter  according  to 
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PART     their  hypothesis,  or  imagine  the  floor  and  roof,  with  all  the 

TJ-        opposite  sides  of  the  chamber,  to  touch  each  other,  while 

Of  the         *^^y  continue  in  rest,  and  preserve  the  same  position.   For 

ideoa  of       how  cao  the  two  naJls,  that  run  from  south  to  north,  touch 

^^  ""'    each  other,  while  thej-  touch  the  opposite  ends  of  two  waila, 

that  run  from  east  to  west  ':*     A.nd  how  can  the  floor  aiuL 

roof  ever  meet,  while  they  are  separated  by  the  four  waOs, 

that  lie  in  a  contrary  position  ?  If  you  change  their  position, 

you  suppose  a  motion.     If  you  conceive  any  thing  betwixt 

them,  you  suppose  a  new  creation.     But  keeping  strictly  to 

the  two  ideas  of  rett  and  annihilatwn,  'tis  evident,  that  the 

idea,  which  results  from  them,  is  not  that  of  a  conta.ct  of  | 

parts,  but  something  else ;  which  is  concluded  to  be  the  idea 

of  a  vacuum. 

The  third  objection  carries  the  matter  still  farther,  and 
not  only  asserts,  that  the  idea  of  a  vacunm  is  real  and  pos- 
sible, hut  also  necessary  and  unavoidabk'.  This  assertiou  is 
founded  on  the  motion  we  observe  iu  bodies,  which,  'Us 
maintain'd,  wou'd  be  impossible  and  inconceivable  without  a 
vacuum,  into  which  one  body  must  move  in  order  to  make 
way  for  another.  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  objection, 
because  it  principally  belongs  to  natural  philosophy,  which 
lies  without  our  present  sphere. 

In  order  to  answer  these  objections,  we  must  take  the 
matter  pretty  deep,  and  consider  the  nature  and  origin  of 
several  ideas,  lest  we  dispute  without  understanding  perfectly 
the  subject  of  the  controversy.  'Tia  evident  the  idea  of 
darkness  is  no  positive  idea,  but  merely  the  negation  of 
light,  or  more  properly  speaking,  of  colour'd  and  visible 
objects.  A  man,  who  enjoys  his  sight,  receives  no  other  per- 
ception from  turning  his  eyes  On  every  side,  when  entirely 
depriv'd  of  light,  than  what  is  common  to  him  with  one  bom 
blind ;  and  'tis  certain  &uch-a-one  has  no  idea  either  of  light 
or  darkness.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  'tis  not  &om 
the  mere  i-enioval  of  visible  objects  we  receive  the  impression 
of  extension  without  matter ;  and  that  the  idea  of  utter  dark- 
ness can  never  be  the  same  with  that  of  vacuum. 

Suppose  again  a  man  to  be  8up[>orted  in  ihe  air,  and  to 
be  softly  convey'd  along  by  some  invisible  power ;  'tis  evident 
he  is  sensible  of  nothing,  and  never  receives  tbe  idea  of 
extension,  nor  indeed  any  idea,  from  this  invariable  motion. 
Even  supposing  he  moves  his  limbs  to  and  fro,  this  cannot 
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convey  to  Kim  that  idea.     He  feels  in  that  case  a  certain 
sensation  or  impression,  the  ports  of  which  are  Bucceaaive  to   , 
each  other,  and  may  give  him  the  idea  of  time  :  But  certainly  i 
are  not  dispoa'd  in  such  a  manner,  aa  ia  necesaary  to  convey  ' 
the  idea  of  apace  or  extension. 

Since  then  it  appears,  that  darkness  and  motion,  with  the 
utter  removal  of  erery  thing  visible  and  tangible,  can  never 
give  us  the  ideaof  extension  without  matter,  or  of  a  vacuum ; 
the  next  question  is,  whether  they  can  convey  this  idea,  when 
mii'd  with  something  nsible  and  tangible  ? 

Tia  commonly  allow'd  by  philosophers,  that  all  bodies, 
which  discover  themselves  to  the  eye,  appear  as  if  painted  on 
a  plain  surface,  and  that  their  dilferent  degrees  of  remoteness 
from  ourselves  are  iliscover'd  more  by  reason  than  by  the 
senses.  When  I  hold  up  my  hand  before  me,  and  spread 
iny  fingers,  they  are  separated  as  perfectly  by  the  blue  colour 
of  the  firmament,  as  they  cou'd  be  by  any  visible  object,  wbiob 
I  cou'd  place  betwiit  tbem.  In  order,  therefore,  to  know 
whether  the  sight  can  convey  the  impression  and  idea  of  a 
vacuum,  we  must  suppose,  that  amidst  an  entire  darkness, 
there  are  luminous  bodies  presented  to  us,  whose  light  dis- 
covers only  these  bodies  themselves,  without  giving  us  any 
impression  of  the  surrounding  objects. 

We  must  form  a  parallel  supposition  concerning  the  ob- 
jects of  our  feeling.  Tis  not  proper  to  suppose  a  perfect 
removal  of  all  tangible  objects :  we  must  allow  somothing  to 
be  perceiv'd  by  the  feeling ;  and  after  an  interval  and  motion 
of  the  hand  or  other  organ  of  sensation,  another  object  of  the 
touch  to  be  met  with;  and  upon  leaving  that,  another;  and 
8o  on,  as  often  as  we  please.  The  question  is,  whether  these 
intervals  do  not  afford  us  the  idea  of  extension  without  body? 

To  begin  with  the  first  case  ;  'tis  evident,  that  when  only 
two  luminous  bodies  appear  to  the  eye,  we  can  perceive, 
whether  they  be  conjoin'd  or  separate ;  whether  they  be 
separated  by  a  great  or  small  distance ;  and  if  this  distance 
varies,  we  can  perceive  its  increase  or  diminution,  with  the 
motion  of  the  bodies,  But  as  the  distance  is  not  in  this 
case  any  thing  colour'd  or  visible,  it  may  be  thought  that 
there  ia  here  a  vacuum  or  pure  extension,  not  only  intelligible 
to  the  mind,  but  obvious  to  the  very  senses. 

This  ia  our  natural  and  moat  familiar  way  of  thinking  [  buj^ 
whifh  we  shall  itarn  to  correct  bv  a  little  reflection. 
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PART     may  observe,  that  when  two  bodies  present  themselves,  where 
^     ^'    ^  there  was  formerly  an  entire  darkness,  the  only  change,  that 
Of  the        is  discoverable,  is  in  the  appearance  of  these  two  objects,  and 
ideas  of      that  all  the  rest  continues  to  be  as  before,  a  perfect  negation 
^f  ***      of  light,  and  of  every  colour 'd  or  visible  object.     This  is  not 
only  true  of  what  may  be  said  to  be  remote  from    these 
bodies,  but  also  of  the  very  distance ;  which  is  interposed 
betwixt  them ;  that  being  nothing  but  darkness,  or  the  nega- 
tion of  light ;  without  parts,  without  composition,  invariable 
and  indivisible.     Now  since  this  distance  causes  no  percep- 
tion different  from  what  a  blind  man  receives  from  his  eyes, 
or  what  is  conveyed  to  us  in  the  darkest  night,  it  must  par- 
take of  the  same  properties :  And  as  blindness  and  darkness 
afford  us  no  ideas  of  extension,  'tis  impossible  that  the  dark 
and  undistinguishable  distance  betwixt  two  bodies  can  ever 
produce  that  idea.^ 

The  sole  difference  betwixt  an  absolute  darkness  and  the 
appearance  of  two  or  more  visible  luminous  Otgects  consists, 
as  I  said,  in  the  objects  themselves,  and  in  the  manner  they 
affect  our  senses.  The  angles,  which  the  rays  of  light  flowing 
from  them,  form  with  each  other;  the  motion  that  is  re- 
quir'd  in  the  eye,  in  its  passage  from  one  to  the  other ;  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  organs,  which  are  affected  by  them ; 
these  produce  the  only  perceptions,  from  which  we  can  judge 
of  the  distance.*  But  as  these  perceptions  are  each  of  them 
simple  and  indivisible,  they  can  never  give  us  the  idea  of 
extension. 

We  may  illustrate  this  by  considering  the  sense  of 
feeling,  and  the  imaginary  distance  or  interval  interposed 
betwixt  tangible  or  solid  objects.  I  suppose  two  cases,  viz. 
that  of  a  man  supported  in  the  air,  and  moving  his  limbs  to 
and  fro,  without  meeting  any  thing  tangible  ;  and  that  of  a 
man,  who  feeling  something  tangible,  leaves  it,  and  after  a 
motion,  of  which  he  is  sensible,  perceives  another  tangible 
object ;  and  I  then  ask,  wherein  consists  the  difference 
betwixt  these  two  cases  ?  No  one  will  make  any  scruple  to 
afiirm,  that  it  consists  meerly  in  the  perceiving  those  objects, 
and  that  the  sensation,  which  arises  from  the  motion,  is  in 
both  cases  the  same :  And  as  that  sensation  is  not  capable 

'  [See  Introd.  §§  279  and  280.— Ed.]       from     a    follower    of    Berkeley.     See 
'  [In    the  Appendix  this   t>tjvt<^ment       last  page. — £d.] 
U    corrected,   as   might     be    expected 
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of  conveying  to  us  an  idea  of  extension,  when  unaccompany'd      SECT, 
with  some  other  perception,  it  can  no  more  give  us  that  idea,  ^    ^'    ,^ 
when  mix'd  with  the  impressions  of  tangible  objects ;  since  The  lam* 
that  mixture  produces  no  alteration  upotl  it.  subject 

But  tho'  motion  and  darkness,  either  alone,  or  attended 
with  tangible  and  visible  objects,  convey  no  idea  of  a  vacuum 
or  extension  without  matter,  yet  they  are  the  causes  why 
we  falsly  imagine  we  can  form  such  an  idea.  For  there  is 
a  close  relation*  betwixt  that  motion  and  darkness,  and  a  real 
extension,  or  composition  of  visible  and  tangible  objects. 

First,  We  may  observe,  that  two  visible  objects  appearing 
in  the  midst  of  utter  darkness,  affect  the  senses  in  the  same 
manner,  and  form  the  same  angle  by  the  rays,  which  flow 
from  them,  and  meet  in  the  eye,  as  if  the  distance  betwixt 
them  were  fill'd  with  visible  objects,  that  give  us  a  true  idea 
of  extension.  The  sensation  of  motion  is  likewise  the  same, 
when  there  is  nothing  tangible  interpos'd  betwixt  two  bodies, 
as  when  we  feel  a  compounded  body,  whose  different  parts 
are  plac'd  beyond  each  other. 

Secondly,  We  find  by  experience,  that  two  bodies,  which 
are  so  plac'd  as  to  affect  the  senses  in  the  same  manner  with 
two  others,  that  have  a  certain  extent  of  visible  objects  inter- 
pos'd betwixt  them,  are  capable  of  receiving  the  same  extent, 
without  any  sensible  impulse  or  penetration,  and  without 
any  change  on  that  angle,  under  which  they  appear  to  the 
senses.  In  like  manner,  where  there  is  one  object,  which 
we  cannot  feel  after  another  without  an  interval,  and  the 
perceiving  of  that  sensation  we  call  motion  in  our  hand  or 
organ  of  sensation ;  experience  shews  us,  that  'tis  possible  the 
same  object  may  be  felt  with  the  same  sensation  of  motion, 
along  with  the  interpos'd  impression  of  solid  and  tangible 
objects,  attending  the  sensation.  That  is,  in  other  words,  an 
invisible  and  intangible  distance  may  be  converted  into  a 
visible  and  tangible  one,  without  any  change  on  the  distant 
objects. 

Thirdly,  We  may  observe,  as  another  relation  betwixt 
these  two  kinds  of  distance,  that  they  have  nearly  the  same 
effects  on  every  natural  phsenomenon.  For  as  all  qualities, 
such  as  heat,  cold,  light,  attraction,  &c.  diminish  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance;  there  is  but  little  difference  observ'd, 

'  [Sc.  *  Natunil  Helation  '  iu  Ilume'ii  sense ;  see  Hbore.  page  322.—  Ei.] 
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whether  this  distance  be  mark'd  out  by  compouDded  au<l 
_   tteitsible  objects,  or  be  known  only  by  the  manner,  in  which 
the  distant  objects  afiect  the  senses. 

Here  then  are  three  relations  betwixt  that  distance,  which 
conyeys  the  idea  of  extension,  and  that  other,  which  is  not 
fill'd  with  any  colour'd  or  solid  object.  The  distant  object* 
affect  the  senses  in  the  same  manner,  whether  separated  by 
the  one  distance  or  the  other ;  the  second  species  of  distance 
is  found  capable  of  receiving  the  first ;  and  they  both  eqaally 
diminish  the  force  of  every  qnality.' 

These  relations  betwixt  the  two  kinds  of  distance  will 
afford  us  an  easy  reason,  why  the  one  has  so  often  been 
taken  for  the  other,  and  why  we  imagine  we  have  an  idea  of 
extension  without  the  idea  of  any  object  either  of  the  sight 
or  feeling.  For  we  may  establish  it  as  a  general  maxim  in 
this  science  of  human  nature,  that  wherever  there  is  a  close' 
relation  betwixt  two  ideas,  the  mind  is  very  apt  to  mistake) 
them,  and  in  alt  its  discourses  and  reasonings  to  use  the  one 
for  the  other.  This  phenomenon  occurs  on  so  many  occa,- 
sions,  and  is  of  such  consequence,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
stopping  a  moment  to  examine  its  causes.  I  shall  only  pre- 
mise, that  we  must  distinguish  exactly  betwixt  the  pbie- 
nomenon  itself,  and  the  causes,  which  I  shall  assign  for  it ; 
and  must  not  imagine  from  any  uncertainty  in  the  latter, 
that  the  former  is  also  uncertain.  The  phEcnomenon  may  be  ■ 
\.real,  tho'  my  explication  be  chimericaL  The  falshood  of  the 
_  one  is  no  consequence  of  that  of  the  other ;  tho'  at  the 
same  time  we  may  observe,  that  'tis  very  natural  for  us  t« 
draw  such  a  consequence ;  which  is  an  evident  instance  of 
that  very  principle,  which  I  endeavour  to  explain. 
r  ^Tien  I  receiv'd  the  relations  of  regemblav^e,  contiyitity 
and  caumtion,  as  principles  of  union  among  ideas,  witliout 
examining  into  their  causes,  'twas  more  in  prosecution  of  my 
first  maxim,  that  we  must  in  the  end  rest  contented  with 
experience,  than  for  want  of  something  specious  and  plausible, 
which  1  might  have  display'd  on  that  subject.  'Twon'd  have 
been  easy  to  have  made  an  imaginary  dissection  of  the  brain, 
and  have  shewd,  why  upon  our  conception  of  any  idea,  the 
animal  spirits  run  into  all  the  contiguous  traces,  and  ronze 
up  the  other  ideas,  that  are  related  to  it.     But  tho'  I  hava 


•  [.s.*Ii,(rod.  S280.-E.I.] 
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neglected  any  advantage,  which  I  might  have  drawn  from 
this  topic  in  explainiug  the  relations  of  ideas,  I  am  afraid  I  ^_,1_ 
must  here  have  recourse  to  it,  in  order  to  account  for  the  ThB  mma 
mistakes  that  arise  from  these  relations.  I  shall  therefore"  ■"''0?=' 
observe,  that  as  the  mind  is  endow'd  with  a  power  of  ex- 
citing any  idea  it  pleases ;  whenever  it  dispatches  the  spirits 
into  that  region  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  idea  is  plac'd ; 
these  spirits  always  excite  the  idea,  when  they  run  precisely 
into  the  proper  traces,  and  rummage  that  cell,  whicli  belongs 
to  the  idea.  But  as  their  motion  is  seldom  direct,  and  na- 
turally turns  a  little  to  the  one  side  or  the  other;  for  this  reason 
the  animal  spirits,  falling  into  the  contiguous  traces,  pre- 
sent other  related  ideas  in  lieu  of  that,  which  the  mind  desir'd 
at  first  to  snr^-ey.  This  change  we  are  not  always  sensible 
of;  but  continuing  still  the  same  train  of  thought,  make  use 
of  the  related  idea,  which  is  presented  to  us,  and  employ  it 
in  our  reasoning,  as  if  it  were  the  same  with  what  we  de- 
manded. This  is  the  cause  of  many  mistakes  and  sophisms 
in  philofioplij ;  as  will  naturally  be  imagin'd,  and  as  it  wou'd 
be  easy  to  show,  if  there  was  occasion. 

Of  the  three  relations  above-men ti on' d  that  of  resem- 
blance is  the  most  fertile  source  of  error ;  and  indeed  there 
are  few  mistakes  in  reasoning,  which  do  not  borrow  lai^ly 
firom  that  origin.  Resembling  ideas  are  not  only  related 
together,  but  the  actions  of  the  mind,  which  we  employ  in 
considering  them,  are  so  little  different,  that  we  are  not  able 
to  distinguish  them.  This  last  circumstance  is  of  great  con- 
sequence ;  and  we  may  in  general  observe,  that  wherever  tho 
actions  of  the  mind  in  forming  any  two  ideas  are  the  same 
or  resembling,  we  are  very  apt  to  confound  these  ideas,  and 
take  the  one  for  the  other.  Of  this  we  shall  see  many  in- 
stances in  the  progress  of  this  treatise.  But  tho"  resi.m- 
blance  be  the  relation,  which  most  readily  produces  a  mistake 
in  ideas,  yet  the  others  of  causation  and  contiguity  may  also 
concur  in  the  same  influence.  We  might  produce  the  £gui-ea 
of  poets  and  orators,  as  sufficient  proofs  of  this,  were  it  as 
usual,  as  it  is  reasonable,  in  metaphysical  subjects  to  draw 
our  arguments  from  that  quarter.  But  lest  metaplysicians 
shou'd  esteem  this  below  their  dignity,  I  shall  borrOA'  a  proof 
from  an  observation,  which  may  be  made  on  most  of  their 
own  discourses,  vis.  that  'tis  usual  for  men  to  use  words  for^ 
idens,  and  to  Inlk  instead  of  thinking  in  (heir  reasonin 
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PAJRT     We  use  words  for  ideas,  because  they  are  commonly  so  closely 

^^    ^  connected,  that  the  mind  easily  mistakes  them.     And  this 

Of  the        likewise  is  the  reason,  why  we  substitute  the  idea  of  a  dis- 

ideas  of      tancc,  which  is  not  consider'd  either  as  visible  or  tangible,  in 

^^         the  room  of  extension,  which  is  nothing  but  a  composition  of 

visible  or  tangible  points  disposed  in  a  certain  order.     In 

causing  this  mistake  there  concur    both  the  relations  of 

causation  and  resemblance.     As  the  first  species  of  distance  is 

found  to  be  convertible  into  the  second,  'tis  in  this  respect 

a  kind  of  cause;   and  the   similarity  of  their  manner  oi 

afFectingthe  senses,  and  diminishing  every  quality,  forms  the 

*  relation  of  resemblance. 

After  this  chain  of  reasoning  and  explication  of  my  prin- 
ciples, I  am  now  prepared  to  answer  all  the  objections  that 
have  been  offer'd,  whether  deriv'd  fix)m  metaphysics  or  mc- 
chanics.  The  frequent  disputes  concerning  a  vacuum,  or 
extension  without  matter,  prove  not  the  reality  of  the  idea,upon 
which  the  dispute  turns ;  there  being  nothing  more  common, 
than  to  see  men  deceive  themselves  in  this  particular ;  espe- 
cially when  by  means  of  any  close  relation,  there  is  another 
idea  presented,  which  may  be  the  occasion  of  their  mistake. 
,  We  may  make  almost  the  same  answer  to  the  second  ob- 
jection, deriv'd  from  the  conjunction  of  the  ideas  of  rest  and 
annihilation.  When  every  thing  is  annihilated  in  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  walls  continue  immoveable,  the  chamber  must 
be  conceiv'd  much  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present,  when 
the  air  that  fills  it,  is  not  an  object  of  the  senses.  This  anni- 
hilation leaves  to  the  eye,  that  fictitious  distance,  which  is 
discover'd  by  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  organ,  that  are  affected, 
and  by  the  degrees  of  light  and  shade  ;  and  to  the  feeling^ 
that  which  consists  in  a  sensation  of  motion  in  the  hand,  or 
other  member  of  the  body.  In  vain  shou'd  we  search  an}' 
farther.  On  whichever  side  we  turn  this  subject,  we  shall 
find  that  these  are  the  only  impressions  such  an  object  can 
produce  after  the  suppos'd  annihilation ;  and  it  has  already 
been  remark'd,  that  impressions  can  give  rise  to  no  ideas,  but 
to  such  as  resemble  them. 

Since  a  body  interpos'd  betwixt  two  others  may  be  suppos'd 
to  be  annihilated,  without  producing  any  change  upon  such 
as  lie  on  each  hand  of  it,  'tis  easily  conceiv'd,  how  it  may  be 
created  anew,  and  yet  produce  as  little  alteration.  Now  the 
motion  of  a  body  has  mnch  the  same  effect  as  its  creation. 
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The  distant  bodies  are  no  more  affected  in  the  one  case,  than     SECT, 
in  the  other.     This  suffices  to  satisfy  the  imagination,  and        ^* 


proves  there  is  no  repugnance  in  such  a  motion.  Afterwards  The  same 
experience  comes  in  play  to  persuade  us  that  two  bodies,  "^^^^.^ 
situated  in  the  manner  above-describ'd,  have  really  such  a 
capacity  of  receiving  body  betwixt  them,  and  that  there  is  no 
obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  invisible  and  intangible  dis- 
tance into  one  that  is  visible  and  tangible.  However  natural 
that  conversion  may  seem,  we  cannot  be  sure  it  is  practi- 
cable, before  we  have  had  experience  of  it. 

Thus  I  seem  to  have  answer'd  the  three  objections  above- 
mention'd ;  tho'  at  the  same  time  I  am  sensible,  that  few 
will  be  satisfy'd  with  these  answers,  but  will  immediately 
propose  new  objections  and  difficulties.  'Twill  probably  be 
said,  that  my  reasoning  makes  nothing  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  that  I  explain  only  the  manner  in  which  objects  affect 
the  senses,  without  endeavouring  to  account  for  their  real 
nature  and  operations.  Tho*  there  be  nothing  visible  or 
tangible  interpos'd  betwixt  two  bodies,  yet  we  find  fey  eo?- 
perience,  that  the  bodies  may  be  plac'd  in  the  same  manner, 
with  regard  to  the  eye,  and  require  the  same  motion  of  the 
hand  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  divided  by  some- 
thing visible  and  tangible.  This  invisible  and  intangible  dis- 
tance  is  also  found  fey  experience  to  contain  a  capacity  of 
receiving  body,  or  of  becoming  visible  and  tangible.  Here  is 
the  whole  of  my  system ;  and  in  no  part  of  it  have  I  endea- 
vour'd  to  explain  the  cause,  which  separates  bodies  after  this 
manner,  and  gives  them  a  capacity  of  receiving  others  betwixt 
them,  without  any  impulse  or  penetration. 

I  answer  this  objection,  by  pleading  guilty,  and  by  con- 
fessing that  my  intention  never  was  to  penetrate  into  the 
nature  of  bodies,  or  explain  the  secret  causes  of  their  opera- 
tions. For  besides  that  this  belongs  not  to  my  present  pur- 
pose, I  am  afraid,  that  such  an  enterprize  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  understanding,  and  that  we  can  never  pretend  to 
know  body  otherwise  than  by  those  external  properties,  which 
discover  themselves  to  the  senses.  As  to  those  who  attempt 
any  thing  farther,  I  cannot  approve  of  their  ambition,  till  I  see, 
in  some  one  instance  at  least,  that  they  have  met  with  suc- 
cess. But  at  present  I  content  myself  with  knowing  perfectly 
the  manner  in  which  objects  affect  my  senses,  and  their  con- 
nections with  each  other,  as  far  as  experience  informs  me  of 
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them.  This  suffices  for  the  couduct  of  life ;  and  tliis  also 
suffices  for  my  philosophy,  which  pretends  only  to  explain  the 
nature  and  causes  of  our  perceptions,or  impressions  and  idcas.^ 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  of  extension  with  a  paradox, 
which  will  easily  be  explained  from  the  foregoing  reasoning. 
This  paradox  is,  that  if  you  are  pleas'd  to  give  to  the  in- 
visible and  intangible  distance,  or  in  other  words,  to  the 
capacity  of  becoming  a  visible  and  tangible  distance,  the 
name  of  a  vacuum,  extension  and  matter  are  the  same,  and 
yet  there  is  a  vacuum.  If  you  will  not  give  it  that  name, 
motion  is  possible  in  a  plenum,  without  any  impulse  in  in- 
jmitum^  without  returning  in  a  circle,  and  without  penetra- 
tion. But  however  we  may  express  ourselves,  we  must 
always  confess,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  any  real  extension 
without  filling  it  with  sensible  objects,  and  conceiving  its 
parts  as  visible  or  tangible. 

As  to  the  doctrine,  that  time  is  nothing  but  the  manner,  in 
which  some  real  objects  exist ;  we  may  observe,  that  'tis 
liable  to  the  same  objections  as  the  similai'  doctrine  with 
regard  to  extension.  If  it  be  a  sufficient  proof,  that  we  have 
the  idea  of  a  va<;uum,  because  we  dispute  and  reason  con- 

'  [The  following  note  was  added  in 
the  Appendix. — Ed.] 

As  long  as  we  confine  our  specula- 
tions to  the  appearances  of  objects  to 
our  senses,  without  entering  into  dis' 
quisitions  concerning  their  real  nature 
and  operations,  we  are  safe  from  all 
difficulties,  and  can  never  be  embar- 
rass'd  by  any  question.  Thus,  if  it  be 
ask'd,  if  tlie  invisible  and  intangible 
distance,  interposed  betwixt  two  objects, 
be  something  or  nothing :  'Tis  easy  to 
answer,  that  it  is  80)neti>ffig,  viz.  a  pro- 
perty of  the  objects,  wnicn  affect  the 
aenses  aft<'r  such  a  particular  manner. 
If  it  be  ask'd.whether  two  objects,  hanng 
such  a  distance  betwixt  tliem,  touch  or 
not:  It  may  be  answer'd,  that  this  de- 
pends upon  the  definition  of  the  word, 
touch.  It'  objects  be  said  to  touch,  wnen 
there  is  nothing  sensible  int^Tpos'd  be- 
twixt them,  these  objects  toucli :  If 
objects  bo  siwd  to  touch,  when  tlieir 
imayis  strike  contiguous  parts  of  the 
eye,' and  wlien  the  hand  ./^W*- both  ob- 
jects successively,  without  any  inter- 
pos'd  motion,  these  objects  do  not  touch. 
The  apjiearancos  of  objects  to  our  senses 
are  all  c;jnsistont ;  and  no  difficulties 
can  over  arise,  but  fi*om  the  obscurity 


of  the  terms  we  make  use  of. If  we 

Ciirry  our  enquiry  beyond  the  appear- 
ances of  objects  to  the  senses,  I  am 
afraid,  that  most  of  our  conclusions 
will  be  full  of  scepticism  and  uncer- 
tainty. Thus  if  it  be  ask'd,  whether  or 
not  the  inrisible  and  intangible  distance 
be  always  full  of  bodtf^  or  of  something 
that  by  an  improvement  of  o\ir  organa 
rai^ht  become  visible  or  tangible,  I 
must  acknowledge,  that  I  find  no  very 
decisive  arguments  on  either  side;  tho* 
I  am  inclin'd  to  the  contrary  opinion, 
ns  being  more  suitable  to  vulgar  and 
popular  notions.  If  the  Newtonian 
])hilosophy  be  rightly  understood,  it  will 
be  found  to  mean  no  more.  A  vacuum 
is  assorted :  That  is,  bodies  are  said  to 
be  plac'd  after  such  a  manner,  as  to  re- 
ceive bodies  betwixt  them,  without  im- 
pulsion or  penetration.  The  real  nature 
of  this  position  of  bodies  is  unknown. 
AVe  are  only  acquainted  with  its  effects 
on  the  senses, and  itc  power  of  receiving 
body.  Nothing  is  more  suitable  to  that 
philosophy,  than  a  modest  scepticism  to 
a  certain  degree,  and  a  fair  confession 
of  ignorance  in  subjects,  that  exceed  all 
human  capacity. 
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ceming  it;  we  must  for  the  same  reason  have  the  idea  of     S^iOT. 
time  without  any  changeable  existence ;  since  there  is  no  .     y*    . 
subject  of  dispute  more  frequent  and  common.*   But  that  we  The  sftme 
really  have  no  such  idea,  is  certain.    For  whence  shou'd  it  be  8«y?ct^ 
deriv'd  9     Does  it  arise  from  an  impression  of  sensation  or  ^^ 
of  reflection  ?     Point  it  out  distinctly  to  us,  that  we  may 
know  its  nature  and  qualities.     But  if  you  cannot  point  out 
any  such  impression,  you  may  be  certain  you  are  mistaken, 
when  you  imagine  you  have  any  such  idea. 

But  tho'  it  be  impossible  to  shew  the  impression,  from 
which  the  idea  of  time  without  a  changeable  existence  is 
deriv'd ;  yet  we  can  easily  point  out  those  appearances,  which 
make  us  fancy  we  have  that  idea.  Pqr  we  may  observe,  that 
there  is  a  continual  succession  of  perceptions  in  our  mind ; 
so  that  the  idea  of  time  being  for  ever  present  with  us;  when 
we  consider  a  stedfast  object  at  five-a-clock,  and  regard  the 
same  at  six ;  we  are  apt  to  apply  to  it  that  idea  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  every  moment  were  distinguished  by  a  different 
position,  or  an  alteration  of  the  object.  The  first  and 
second  appearances  of  the  object,  being  compared  with  the 
succession  of  our  perceptions,  seem  equally  remov'd  as  if 
the  object  had  really  chang'd.  To  which  we  may  add,  what 
experience  shews  us,  that  the  object  was  susceptible  of  such 
a  number  of  changes  betwixt  these  appearances ;  as  also 
that  the  unchangeable  or  rather  fictitious  duration  has  the 
same  effect  upon  every  quality,  by  encreasing  or  diminishing 
it,  as  that  succession,  which  is  obvious  to  the  senses.  From 
these  three  relations  we  are  apt  to  confound  our  ideas,  and 
imagine  we  can  form  the  idea  of  a  time  and  duration,  with- 
out any  change  or  succession. 

Sect.  VI. — Of  the  Idea  of  Existence,  and  of  External 

Existence. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  leave  this  subject,  to 
explain  the  ideas  of  existence  and  of  external  existence ;  which 
have  their  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  space  and  time. 
By  this  means  we  shall  be  the  better  prepared  for  the  exami- 
nation of  knowledge  and  probability,  when  we  understand 
perfectiy  all  those  particular  ideas,  which  may  enter  into  our 
reasoning. 

*  [But  cf.  above,  page  330,  as  to  idea  of  exteoBion. — Ed.] 
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7!iHE%  is  m  iacnflBOL  acr  idea  of  mnj  Idnd,  of  wliich  we 
iSLj  9:aA!a:iXBb!9i  ^r  ik:bcvj,  that  is  not  oonoeiT'd  as 
Zf-am        -^^^jT^ffT  :  lait  '^  -fviLac:.  ?sau  Srcoi  this  oonscionsness  the 
^     aii:«:  y^rbrz  -jis^  laii  msii   iiw'  of  i^w^  is  deriT'd.     From 
'u^nt'st    -mi    3ia7  fam  a    ^''^i"  tibi-    the    most    clear    and 
•nmdzxsTv^  'aaz  sa.  se  ^^lagn^'d,  ru.  that  since  we  never 
?«aiH3Lri*9r   loy  ^itsa    'K'    iKTrvflwn,    without    attribnting 
^zijsrMSiM^  «'  r.  i^  5i&!a  •:£  *TTTScnge  most  either  be  deriT'd 
fr.oL  \.  BiniziiT:  znnr^aBoti-e.  ec^jt^jca'd  with  erery  perception 
•ir  ■■Ufrt^r:  T€  inr  '^a^zsix.  cr  slsr  be  the  Terr  same  with  the 

JL»  -his  £It*Tnia  3f  si  ■priisit  eocaeqoenee  of  the  prin- 
-^Le.  iiuui  ^v=ir7  iLsa  &2»»  frc-ot  a  similar  impression,  so 
ivir  L'^disjiii  'if^mlsL.  "Sbt  zr*:c«3s!:»jcs  of  the  dilemma  is  no 
3iiic»  ii-iin»AL  S:  ir  ^cm  i&3»  iKzne  anj  distinct  impres- 
sion. iTTyntrrr  -^^-tj  znzr^asS:-!!  asid  ei«i  Blea,  that  I  do  not 
•nmir  'fif'-^  s?^  Kij  7^^  -SfgfT*^  xmpf^aaocs,  which  are  in- 
f^arvirr  rax^rcr'L  T&r*  -agrafe  asssations  mar  at  one  time 
1^  iTTry*L  ^^(^  nrisij  frif  ib^j  admit  of  a  separation,  and 
3x117  ^  ir?iBsxK«i  Kan.  A^i  tkss*  tho'  ererr  impression 
siiL  ifftfti  -▼»  T^ozffm.^?  ^  Ajoaier  d  as  existent,  the  idea  of 
-isisreai^  2$  z»:r  fiirfT-'i  frrci  isr  rartfrrolar  imjiression. 

TI!iH^   ii'-L    :r   T-n^fT-rii*!-^-  "hx^^i^  5*  tis?  rerr  same  with  the 

m 

«:tr-i  c  viiLT  -r-r  :TC'!«rrT-T  r:  re  -zjzszr^z^  To  r>eflect  on  anr 
~i.^;r  fdiTL7.  Lzii  *:  refser:  :^  it  i$  -eiistent,  are  nothing 
inftr^Ti-:  zr.ni  f-i'ii  .'^lirrT.  12:^::  i-iei.  ■■i:r-3  conjoin 'd  with 
*-i*^  lEi-i.  :•:  tz.-*^  .-•Ve:*:.  ^u^iiTr*  z»:  iiirrion  to  it.  Whatever 
TT-r  .■•:n'!-r~f.  -r-r  !^-ii."fc.-r^  t-i  'rtr  riiftc^t.  Anj  idea  we  please 
"1  rt  m  :i?  •ii^r  jLr-i  :f  &  "r^rzrir:  hzsi  tLe  &lea  of  a  being  is 

ii*r^i^  -rzTi^.ii,^  -?»>^  zitst  Zff^?<5artIT  p«>int  out  that 
Zi^fTiniir  zii-:ires&:it-  rr.ai  ▼"li-."!  ti^r  >ifa  of  entitr  is  deriv'd, 
Lz-i  Tiii?r  tc" -^r.  tiiLt  tlL^  izit tTitssio-  15  inseparable  from 
r^-i:^  trr-:-':  C'.  CL  -v^f   :»i*j>r'^-r  t:    r«r  -riistieTit.     This  we  mav 

.nr  r*.irrtr:citc'  ?^i^:iLzi;r  :c!i5.*if-rzir^  the  dUiinciion  of 
•»>^ii*  T  [:.  T-  LZf  rr'il  £'j':Trr%x  wiZ  -vC  here  serve  ns  in  any 
i^-r-i^i^  Z'ziLT  rjiil  .c  Lssii'm:^.  is  rocsdrd  on  the  different 
-^rsr^iriii-i.rrr^  vlj.:!  tiir  ssf.TTtr  5ii=.rle  idea  mav  have  to 
^^t-n^   ii^z^^nz  •jin's^     Sii   ztz-  cbj-ect   can  be  presented 
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resembling  some  object  with  respect  to  its  existence,  and     SECT, 
different  from  others  in  the  same  particular;  since  every 


object,  that  is  presented,  mast  necessarily  be  existent.  Of  the  idea 

A  like  reasoning  will  account  for  the  idea  of  eas^emar  ®^*^^ 
existence.     We  may  observe,  that  'tis  universally  allowed  by  of  external 
philosophers,  and  is  besides  pretiy  obvious  of  itself,  that  exiatence. 
nothing  is  ever  really  present  with  the  mind  but  its  percep- 
tions  or  impressions  and  ideaa,  imd  that  external  objects 
become  known  to  us  only  by  those  perceptions  they  occasion.    ^^ 
To  hate,  to  love,  to  think,  to  feel,  to  see ;  all  this  is  nothing 
but  to  perceive.'  \ 

Now  since  nothing  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  but  per-    % 
ceptions,   and   since  all  ideas  are  deriv'd  from  something     \ 
antecedently    present  to    the    mind;   it  follows,  that  'tis       ^ 
impossible  for  us  so  much  as  to  conceive  or  form  an  idea  of 
any  thing  specifically  different  from  ideas  and  impressionr. 
Let  us  fix  our  attention  out  of   ourselves  as   much  a^ 
possible :  Let  us  chace  our  imagination  to  the  heavenij/'or 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  universe;  we  never  really  advjiJQce 
a  step  beyond  ourselves,   nor  can  conceive  any  ]^d  of 
existence,  but  those  perceptions,  which  have  appear'^  in  that 
narrow  compass.     This  is  the  universe  of  the  imagination, 
nor  have  we  any  idea  but  what  is  there  produced.- 

The  farthest  we  can  go  towards  a  conception  of  external 
objects,  when  suppos'd  specifically  different  from  our  percep-^ 
tions,  is  to  form  a  relative  idea  of  them,  without  pretending 
to  comprehend  the  related  objects.  Generally  speaking  we 
do  not  suppose  them  specifically  different;  but  only  attribute 
to  them  different  relations,  connections  and  durations.  But 
of  this  more  fully  hereafter.* 

>  [See  Intiod.  §  236.]  *  Ftet  IV.   Sect  2. 
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FART  There  is  no  impression  nor  idea  of  any  kind,  of  which  we 

-_    /    -  have  any  consciousness  or  memory,  that  is  not  conceiv'd  as 

OfOie  existent;  and  'tis  evident,  that  from  this  consciousness  the 

ideas  of  most  perfect  idea  and  assurance  of  being  is  derived.     From 

flDACfi  and 

t^r  hence  we  may  form  a  dilemma,  the  most  clear  and 
conclusive  that  can  be  imagin'd,  viz.  that  since  we  never 
remember  any  idea  or  impression,  without  attributing 
existence  to  it,  the  idea  of  existence  must  either  be  deriv'd 
from  a  distinct  impression,  conjoined  with  every  perception 
or  object  of  our  thought,  or  must  be  the  very  same  with  the 
idea  of  the  perception  or  object. 

As  this  dilemma  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  every  idea  arises  from  a  similar  impression,  so 
our  decision  betwixt  the  propositions  of  the  dilemma  is  no 
more  doubtful.  So  far  from  there  being  any  distinct  impres- 
sion, attending  every  impression  and  every  idea,  that  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  two  distinct  impressions,  which  are  in- 
separably conjoin'd.  Tho'  certain  sensations  may  at  one  time 
be  united,  we  quickly  find  they  admit  of  a  separation,  and 
may  be  presented  apart.  And  thus,  tho'  every  impression 
and  idea  we  remember  be  considered  as  existent,  the  idea  of 
existence  is  not  deriv'd  from  any  particular  impression. 
;^  The  idea  of  existence,  then,  is  the  very  same  with  the 
idea  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  existent.  To  reflect  on  any 
tiling  simply,  and  to  reflect  on  it  as  existent,  are  nothing 
different  from  each  other.  That  idea,  when  conjoined  with 
the  idea  of  any  object,  makes  no  addition  to  it.  Whatever 
we  conceive,  we  conceive  to  be  existent.  Any  idea  we  please 
to  form  is  the  idea  of  a  being ;  and  the  idea  of  a  being  is 
any  idea  we  please  to  form.*  \ 

Whoever  opposes  this,  must  necessarily  point  out  that 
distinct  impression,  from  which  the  idea  of  entity  is  deriv'd, 
and  must  prove,  that  this  impression  is  inseparable  from 
every  perception  we  believe  to  be  existent.  This  we  may 
without  hesitation  conclude  to  be  impossible. 

Our  foregoing*  reasoning  concerning  the  distinction  of 
ideas  without  any  real  difference  will  not  here  serve  us  in  any 
stead.  That  kind  of  distinction  is  founded  on  the  different 
resemblances,  which  the  same  simple  idea  may  have  to 
several  different  ideas.     Bui  no   object   can  be  presented 

»  [See    below,   p.  394,   and   Introd.  '  Part  I.     Sect.  7. 

§S  223  uud  291.] 
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resembling  some  object  with  respect  to  its  existence,  and     SECT, 
different  from  others  in  the  same  particular;  since  every 


object,  that  is  presented,  mast  necessarily  be  existent.  Of  the  idea 

A  like  reasoning  will  account  for  the  idea  of  external' ^  ^^^ 
existence.     We  may  observe,  that  'tis  universally  allow'd  by  of  external 
philosophers,  and  is  besides  pretty  obvious  of  itself,  that  wastence. 
nothing  is  ever  really  present  with  the  mind  but  its  percep- 
tions or  impressions  and  ideas,  and  that  external  objects 
become  known  to  us  only  by  those  perceptions  they  occasion.    ^^ 
To  hate,  to  love,  to  think,  to  feel,  to  see ;  all  this  is  nothing 
but  to  perceive.' 

Now  since  nothing  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  but  per-    % 
ceptions,   and  since  all  ideas  are  derived  from  something    \ 
antecedently    present  to    the    mind;   it  follows,  that   'tis       \ 
impossible  for  us  so  much  as  to  conceive  or  form  an  idea  of 
any  thing  specifically  different  from  ideas  and  impressions; 
Let  us  fix  our  attention  out  of   ourselves  as   much  |js 
possible :  Let  us  chace  our  imagination  to  the  heaven^,'^6r 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  universe;  we  never  really  a4^ja^ce 
a  step  beyond   ourselves,   nor  can   conceive  any  )^tid  of 
existence,  but  those  perceptions,  which  have  appear'^  in  that 
narrow  compass.     This  is  the  universe  of  the  imagination, 
nor  have  we  any  idea  but  what  is  there  produced.- 

The  farthest  we  can  go  towards  a  conception  of  external 
objects,  when  supposed  specifically  different  from  our  percep-., 
tions,  is  to  form  a  relative  idea  of  them,  without  pretending 
to  comprehend  the  related  objects.  Generally  speaking  we 
do  not  suppose  them  specifically  different;  but  only  attribute 
to  them  different  relations,  connections  and  durations.  But 
of  this  more  fully  hereafter.* 

>  [See  Intiod.  §  236.]  *  Ftet  IV.   Sect.  2. 
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PART    III. 
OF   KNOWLEDGE   AND   PBORA^BELITT. 

Sect.  I. — Of  Knowledge. 

FART     There  are  '  seven  diflTerent  kinds  of  philosophical  relation, 
'       viz,  resemblance,  identity ,  relations  of  time  and  ^lace^  propor-- 


Of  know-  tion  in  quantity  or  number,  degrees  in  any  quality,  contrariety, 
^**^*?^  and  causation.  These  relations  may  be  divided  into  two 
^.  classes ;  into  such  as  depend  entirely  on  the  ideas,  which  we 

compare  together,  and  such  as  may  be  chang'd  withoat  any 
change  in  the  ideas.'  Tis  from  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that 
we  discover  the  relation  of  eqnality,  which  its  three  angles 
bear  to  two  right  ones ;  and  this  relation  is  invariable,  as 
long  as  our  idea  reii»ams  the  same.  On  the  contrary,  the 
relations  of  contiguity  and  distance  betwixt  two  objects  may 
be  chang'd  merely  by  an  alteration  of  their  place,  without 
any  change  on  the  objects  themselves  or  on  their  ideas ;  and 
the  place  depends  on  a  hundred  different  accidents,  which 
cannot  be  foreseen  by  the  mind.  'Tis  the  same  case  with 
identity  and  causation.  Two  objects,  tho'  perfectly  resem- 
bling each  other,  and  even  appearing  in  the  same  place  at 
different  times,  may  be  numerically  different :  And  as  the 
power,  by  which  one  object  produces  another,  is  never  dis- 
coverable merely  from  their  idea,  'tis  evident  cause  and  effect 
are  relations,  of  which  we  receive  information  from  expe- 
rience, and  not  from  any  absti-act  reasoning  or  reflection. 
There  is  no  single  phsenomcnon,  even  the  most  simple,  which 
can  be  accounted  for  from  the  qualities  of  the  objects,  as 
they  appear  to  us ;  or  which  we  cou'd  foresee  without 
the  help  of  our  memory  and  experience. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  of  these  seven  philosophical 
relations,  there  remain  only  four,  which  depending  solely 

'Parti.     Sect.  6.  rionsly  given,  p.  318.") 

»  ['Space"  in  the  enumeration  pre-  '  [See  lutrod.  §  283.] 
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upon  ideas,  can  be  the  objects  of  knowledge  and  certainty,  i    SECT. 
These  four  are  reaemhlance.^  contrariety^  degrees   in  quality y  ' 


and  'proportions  in  quantity  or  number.  Three  of  these  rela-  Of  know- 
tions  are  discoverable  at  first  sight,  and  fall  more  properly  ^^"^^ 
under  the  province  of  intuition  than  demonstration.  When 
any  objects  resemble  each  other,  the  resemblance  will  at  first  ' 
strike  the  eye,  or  rather  the  mind ;  and  seldom  requires 
a  second  examination.  The  case  is  the  same  with  contrariety, 
and  with  the  degrees  of  any  quality.  No  one  can  once/ 
doubt  but  existence  and  non-existence  destroy  each  other, 
and  are  perfectly  incompatible  and  contrary.  And  tho'  it 
be  impossible  to  judge  exactly  of  the  degrees  of  any  quality, 
such  as  colour,  taste,  heat,  cold,  when  the  difference  betwixt 
them  is  very  small ;  yet  'tis  easy  to  decide,  that  any  of  them 
is  superior  or  inferior  to  another,  when  their  difference  is 
considerable.  And  this  decision  we  always  pronounce  at 
first  sight,  without  any  enquiry  or  reasoning. 

We  might  proceed,  after  the  same  manner,  in  fixing  the 
proportions  of  quantity  or  numb&Ty  and  might  at  one  view 
observe  a  superiority  or  inferiority  betwixt  any  numbers,  or 
figures;  especially  where  the  difference  is  very  great  and 
remarkable.  As  to  equality  or  any  exact  proportion,  we 
can  only  guess  at  it  from  a  single  consideration ;  except  in 
very  short  numbers,  or  very  limited  portions  of  extension ; 
which  are  comprehended  in  an  instant,  and  where  we  per- 
ceive an  impossibility  of  falling  into  any  considerable  error. 
In  all  other  cases  we  must  settle  the  proportions  with  some 
liberty,  or  proceed  in  a  more  artificial  manner. 

I  have  already  *  observed,  that  geometry,  or  the  arty  by  ^  ^  x  ' 
which  we  fix  the  proportions  of  figures ;  tho*  it  much  excels 
both  in  universality  and  exactness,  the  loose  judgments  of 
the  senses  and  imagination;  yet  never  attains  a  perfect  . 
precision  and  exactness.  It's  first  principles  are  still  drawn 
from  the  general  appearance  of  the  objects;  and  that 
appearance  can  never  afford  us  any  security,  when  we 
examine  the  prodigious  minuteness  of  which  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible. Our  ideas  seem  to  give  a  perfect  assurance,  that 
no  two  right  lines  can  have  a  common  segment ;  but  if  we 
consider  these  ideas,  we  shall  find,  that  they  always  suppose 
a  sensible  inclination  of  the  two  lines,  and  that  where  the 
angle  they  form  is  extremelj  small,  we  have  no  standard  of  a 

>  [8m  abofti,  p.  357.] 
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right  line  so  precise  as  to  assure  ns  of  the  truth  of  this 
proposition.  'Tis  the  same  case  with  most  of  the  primary 
decisions  of  the  mathematics. 

There  remain,  therefore,  algebra  and  arithmetic  as  the 
only  sciences,  in  whir.h  we  caiTcarry  on  a  chain  of  reasoning 
to  any  degree  of  intricacy,  and  yet  preserve  a  perfect  exact- 
ness and  certainty.  We  are  possest  of  ^  iprecise  standard, 
by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  equality  and  proportion  of 
numbers ;  and  according  &s  they  correspond  or  not  to  that 
standard,  we  determine  their  relations,  without  any  possi- 
bility of  error.*  When  two  numbers  are  so  combined,  as  that 
the  one  has  always  an  unite  answering  to  every  unite  of  the 
other,  we  pronounce  them  equal ;  and  'tis  for  want  of  such 
a  standard  of  equality  in  extension,  that  geometry  can  scarce 
be  esteem'd  a  perfect  and  infallible  science. 

But  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  obviate  a  difficulty,  which 
may  arise  from  my  asserting,  that  tho'  geometry  falls  short 
of  that  perfect  precision  and  certainty,  which  are  peculiar 
jto  arithmetic  and  algebra,^et  it  excels  the  ioiperfect  judg- 
Iments  of  our  senses  and  imagination.  The  rfeason  why  I 
yimpute  any  defect  to  geometry,  is,  because  its  ^original  and 
fundamental  principles  are  deriv'd  merely  from  appearances ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  this  defect  mvist  always 
^attend  it,  and  keep  it  from  ever  reaching  a  greater  exactness 
in  the  comparison  of  objects  or  ideas,  than  what  our  eye  or 
imagination  alone  is  able  to  attain.  I  own  that  th:*s  defect 
so  far  attends  it,  as  to  keep  it  from  ever  aspiring  to  a  full 
certainty  :  But  since  these  fundamental  principles  dei.«end  on 
the  easiest  and  least  deceitful  appearances,  they  bestow  on 
their  consequences  a  degree  of  exactness,  of  which  these  con- 
sequences  are  singly  incapable.  'Tis  impossible  for  the  eye 
to  determine  the  angles  of  a  chiliagon  to  be  equal  to';  1996 
right  angles,  or  make  any  conjecture,  that  approaehefe  this 
proportion  ;  but  when  it  determines,  that  right  lines  cannot 
concur ;  that  ^e  cannot  draw  more  than  one  right  line 
between  two  given  points ;  it's  mistakes  can  never  be  of  any 
consequence.  And  this  is  the  nature  and  use  of  geometry, 
to  run  us  up  to  such  appearances,  as,  by  reason  of  their  sim- 
plicity, cannot  lead  us  into  any  considerable  error.         | 

I  shall  here  take  occasion  to  propose  a  second  obser\  Ration 
concerning  our  demonstrative  reasonings,  which  is  8ugf?lestcd 

'  [See  Introd.  5  277.] 
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by  the  same  subject  of  the  mathematics.    Tis  usnaJ  wh^ 
mathematicians,  to  pretend,  that  those  ideas,  which  are  th«r 
objects,  are  of  so  retin'd  and  spiritual  a  nature,  that  they  fall  of  know- 
not  under  the  conception  of  the  fancy,  but  must  be  compre-  i-^- 
hended  by  a  pure  and  intellectual  view,  of  which  the  supe- 
rior faculties  of  the  soul  are  alone  capable.  The  same  notion 
runs  thro'  most  parts  of  philosophy,  and  is  principally  mad«5 
use  of  to  explain  our  abstract  ideas,  and  to  shew  how  we  cau 
form  an  idea  of  a  triangle,  for  instance,  which  shall  neiflior 
be  an  isoceles  nor  scalenum,  nor  be  confin'd  to  any  particiiliH' 
length  and  proportion  of  sides.    'Tis  easy  to  see,  why  philo- 
sophers are  so  fond  of  this  notion  of  some  spiritual  *»hl 
refin'd  perceptions ;  since  by  that  means  they  cover  num;  ^^^ 
their  absurdities,  and  may  refuse  to  submit  to  the  Avft*«* 
of  clear  ideas,  by  appealing  to  such  as  are  obsraw  •'^  ^'•* 
certain.     But  to  destroy  this  artifice,  we  need  but  n>*;v-i  »» 
that  principle  so  oft  insisted  on,  that  all  our  W-w  •'•*  *■•:*  * 
fram  our  impressions.     For  from  thence  we  mav  iin»»*.V>'* 
conclude,  that  since  all  impressifps  aiie  dasr  «^  »»fc^*»?^ 
the  ideas,  which  are  copy'd  from  them,  mns:  K*  ^•'  •• 
nature,  and  can  never,  but  from  our  fanlz.  «wi»ir  'W' 
so  dark  and  intricate.     An  idea  is  bv  iie^  rer^  ww"  ^ 
and  fainter  than  an  impression ;  bm  hrsc  ^  **>^ 
respect  the  same,  cannot  imply  any  verv  xr 
its  weakness  render  it  obscure,  *u?  ocr  i 
that  defect,  as  much  as  possible,  by 
and  precise  ;  and  till  we  have  ianv  St~ 
to  reasoning  and  philosophy. 


Sect.  II. — Of  Probability  ;  andcf 

This  is  all  I  think  neceBsarv  v* 
four  relations,  which  are  the  * 
to  the  other  three,  which  depend 
be  absent  or  present  even  wiiii** 
be  proper  to  explain  them 
relations  are  idetUity,  ih^ 
caiisatio7i. 

All  kinds  of  reasonixig 
and  a  discovery  of  thoee 
constant,  which  two  or 


-^%s 


:>•. 
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PART  This  compariflon  we  may  mate,  either  when  both  the  objects 
^}-  ,  are  prusent  to  the  seuses,  or  when  neither  of  tbeni  ia 
ifVnow-  present,  or  when  only  one.  When  both  the  objects  are 
•^B^^nJ  present  to  the  senses  along  with  the  "relation,  we  call  this 
,iy,  perception  rather  than  reasoning ;  nor  is  there  in  this  c 

any  exercise  of  the  thonght,  or  any  action,  properly  speal  * 
bat  a  mere  passive  admission  of  the  impressions  thro*  i 
lorgans  of  sensation.'  According  to  this  way  of  tbinkuig,1 
ought  not  to  receive  as  reasoning  any  of  the  observationsil 
may  make  concerning  identity,  and  the  relaliona  of  time  ^ 
'place  J  since  in  none  of  them  the  mind  can  go  beyond  v 
k  immediately  present  to  the  senses,  either  to  diacOTerij 
f  real  existence  or  the  relations  of  objects.*  'Tis  only  a 
which  produces  such  a  connexion,  as  to  give  ns  assnrfl 
from  the  eiiateneo  or  action  of  one  object,  that  'twas  i 
low'd  or  preceded  by  any  other  existence  or  action ;  nor  I 
the  other  two  relations  be  ever  made  nse  of  in  reaaoiu 
except  80  far  as  they  either  affect  or  are  affected  byl 
There  is  nothing  in  any  objects  to  perswade  us,  that  tbe|] 
either  always  remote  or  always  conli^iiovs ;  and  when  J 
experience  and  observation  we  discover,  that  their  relafl 
in  this  particdar  is  invariable,  we  always  conclude  there" 
some  secret  cau»e,  which  separates  or  unites  them.  The  same 
reasoning  extends  to  identity.  We  readily  suppose  an  object 
maycontinne  individually  the  same,  tho' several  times  absent 
from  and  present  to  the  senses ;  and  ascribe  to  it  an  identity, 
notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  the  perception,  when- 
ever we  conclude,  that  if  we  had  kept  our  eye  or  band  con- 
stantly upon  it,  it  wou'd  have  convey'd  an  invariable  and 
\  uninterrupted  perception.  But  this  conclusion  beyond  tlie 
impressions  of  our  senses  can  be  founded  only  ou  the  < 
jiexion  of  cause  and  effect ;  nor  can  we  otherwise  ha 
security,  that  the  object  is  not  chang'd  upon  us,  1 
much  the  new  object  may  resemble  tliat  which  was  fori 
present  to  the  senses.*  Whenever  we  discover  such  a 
resemblance,  we  consider,  whether  it  be  common  i 
species  of  object* ;  whether  possibly  or  probably  any  c 
con'd  operate  in  producing  the  change  and  resemblance ; 
I  according  as  we  determine  concemmg  these  causes  and  eSl 

[^  we  form  our  judgment  concerning  the  identity  of  the  c" ' 

'  [S«e  Intjrkl.  S  327.]  ■  [l\M.  <!§  28.i.  :J8«.  nnd  301  BOd  « 

'[il"il.  S5  -iSS,  284,  imii  300.]  '[Ihkl  J  313.] 
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Here  then  it  appears,  that  of  those  three  relations,  which/    SECT, 
depend  not  upon  the  mere  ideas,  the  only  one,  that  can  bel  ^_  ^  __^ 
trac'd  beyond  our  senses,  and  informs  us  of  existences  and  of  ppoba- 
objects,  which  we  do  not  see  or  feel,  is  cgjjjoijon.    This  rela^  S^^'d*^ 
tion,  therefore,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  fully  before  we  of  cause 
leave  the  subject  of  the  understanding.  ^^  «ff«*- 

To  begin  regularly,  we  must  consider  the  idea  of  causation, 
and  see  from  what  origin  it  is  derived.  Tis  impossible  to 
reason  justly,  without  understanding  perfectly  the  idea  con* 
cemiug  which  we  reason ;  and  'tis  impossible  perfectly  to 
understand  any  idea,  without  tracing  it  up  to  its  origin,  and 
examining rthat  primary  impression,  from  which  it  arises.  J 
The  examination  oFthe  impY&ssion  bestows  a  clearness  on 
the  idea ;  and  the  examination  of  the  idea  bestows  a  like 
clearness  on  all  our  reasoning. 

Let  us  therefore  cast  our  eye  on  any  two  objects,  which 
we  call  cause  and  effect,  and  turn  them  on  all  sides,  in 
order  to  find  that  impression,  which  produces  an  idea  of  such 
prodigious  consequence.  At  first  sight  I  perceive,  that  Ij^  t 
must  not  search  for  it  in  any  of  the  particular  qiuilities  of  the  j 
objects ;  since,  which-ever  of  these  qualities  I  pitch  on,  I  find 
some  object,  that  is  not  posscot  of  it,  and  yet  fSills  under 
the  denomination  of  cause  or  effect.  And  indeed  there  is 
nothing  existent,  either  externally  or  internally,  which  is 
not  to  be  considered  either  as  a  cause  or  an  effect;  tho'  'tis 
plain  there  is  no  one  quality,  which  universally  belongs  to  all 
beings,  and  gives  them  a  title  to  that  denomination. 

The  idea,  then,  of  causation  must  be  deriv'd  from  some 
relation    among  objects;   and  that  relation  we  must    now 
endeavour  to  discover.     I  find  in  the  first  place,  that  what- 
ever objects  are  consider'd  as  causes  or  effects,  are  contiguous  ;  \      \ 
and  that  nothing  can  operate  in  a  time  or  place,  which  is 
ever  so  Uttle  removed  from  those  of  its  existence.     Tho'  dis-  . 
tant  objects  may  sometimes  seem  productive  of  each  other,  ' 
they  are  commonly  found  upon  examination  to  be  link'd  by  j   i 
a  chain  of  causes,  which  are  contiguous  among  themselves,  ^ 
and  to  the  distant  objects ;    and   when  in   any  particul&r  | 
instance  we  cannot  discover  this  connexion,  we  still  presume     ,^y\r^ 
it  to  exist.     We  may  therefore  consider  the  relation  of  cow- 
iigwity  as  essential  to  that  of  causation ;  at  least  may  sup- 
pose it  such,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  till  we  can 
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I     ^rn^     ^^^  ^  more ^  proper  occasion  to  clear  up  this  matter,  by 

r-^ —   examining  what  objects  are  or  are  not  susceptible  of  juxta- 

Of  know-     position  and  conjunction. 

^^^I,j.  The  second  relation  I  shall  observe  as  essential  to  causes 

lity.  and  efifects,  is  not  so  universally  acknowledged,  but  is  liable 

\  I  to  some  controversy.     *Tis  that  of  peioeity  of  time  in  the 
'  '  cause  before  the  effect.     Some  pretend  that  *tis  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  a  cause  shou'd  precede  its  effect ;  but  that 
any  object  or  action,  in  the  very  first  moment  of  its  existence, 
may  exert  its  productive  quality,  and  give  rise  to  another 
object  or  action,  perfectly  co-temporary  with  itself.     But 
beside  that  experience  in  most  instances  seems  to  contradict 
^        this  opinion,  we  may  establish^  the  relation  of  priority  by  a 
*'     '  kind  of  inference  0]^reasoning..     'Tis  an  establish'd  maxim 
both  in  natural  anoTmoral  philosophy,  that  an  object,  which 
■ »   ■     exists  for  any  time  in  its  full  perfection  without  producing 
^  ''  another,  is  not  its  sole  cause ;  but  is  assisted  by  some  other 

^  principle,  which  pushes  it  from  its  state  of  inactivity,  and 

makes  it  exert  that  energy,  of  which  it  was  secretly  possest. 
Now  if  any  cause  may  be  perfectly  co-temporary  with  its 
effect,  'tis  certain,  according  to  this  maxim,  that  they  must 
all  of  them  be  so;  since  any  one  of  them,  which  retards  its 
operation  for  a  single  moment,  exerts  not  itself  at  that  very 
individual  time,  in  which  it  might  have  operated ;  and  there- 
fore is  no  proper  cause.  The  consequence  of  this  wou'd  be 
no  less  than  the  destruction  of  that  succession  of  causes, 
which  we  obsen^e  in  the  world ;  and  indeed,  the  utter  anni- 
hilation of  time.  For  if  one  cause  were  co-temporar^"^  with 
its  effect,  and  this  effect  with  its  effect,  and  so  on,  'tis  plain 
there  wou'd  be  no  such  thing  as  succession,  and  all  objects 
must  be  co-existent. 

If  this  argument  appear  satisfactory,  'tis  well.  If  not,  I 
beg  the  reader  to  allow  me  the  same  liberty,  which  I  have 
us'd  in  the  preceding  case,  of  supposing  it  such.  For  he 
shall  find,  that  the  affair  is  of  no  great  importance. 

Having  thus  discover'd  or  suppos'd  the  two  relations 
of  contiguity  and  succession  to  be  essential  to  causes  and 
effects,  1  find  I  am  stopt  short,  and  can  proceed  no  farther 
in  considering  any  single  instance  of  cause  and  effect.  Mo- 
tion in  one  body  is  regarded  upon  impulse  as  the  cause  of 
motion  in  another.  When  we  consider  these  objects  with  the 

»  Part  IV,    Sect  6. 
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utmost  attention,  we  find  only  that  the  one  body  approaches     SECT, 
the  other ;  and  that  the  motion  of  it  precedes  that  of  the 


other,  but  without  any  sensible  interval.     'Tis  in  vain  to  Of  proba- 
rack  ourselves  with  farther  thought  and  reflection    upon  qJ^^'j^^ 
this  subject.     We  can  go  no  farther  in  considering  this  par-  of  cause 
ticular  instance.  and  effect 

Shou'd  any  one  leave  this  instance,  and  pretend  to  define 
a  cause,  by  saying  it  is  something  productive  of  another,  'tis 
evident  he  wou'd  say  nothing.  For  what  does  he  mean 
by  production?  Can  he  give  any  definition  of  it,  that 
will  not  be  the  same  with  that  of  causation  9  If  he  can ; 
I  desire  it  may  be  produc'd.  If  he  cannot ;  he  here  runs 
in  a  circle,  and  gives  a  synonimous  term  instead  of  a  defi- 
nition. 

Shall  we  then  rest  contented  with  these  two  relations  of 
contiguity  and  succession,  as  affording  a  complete  idea  of 
causation?  By  no  means.  An  object  may  be  contiguous 
and  prior  to  another,  without  being  considered  as  its  cause. 
There  is  a  kegessabt  connexiok  to  be  taken  into  considera-  j  ^ 
tion ;  and  that  relation  is  of  much  greater  importance,  than  { 
any  of  the  other  two  above-mention'd.^ 

Here  again  I  turn  the  object  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  of  this  necessary  connexion,  and  find  the 
impression,  or  impressions,  from  which  its  idea  may  be 
deriv'd.  When  I  cast  my  eye  on  the  knoum  qualitiea  of 
objects,  I  immediately  discover  that  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  depends  not  in  the  least  on  them.  When  I  con- 
sider their  relations,  I  can  find  none  but  those  of  contiguity 
and  succession ;  which  I  have  already  regarded  as  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory.  Shall  the  despair  of  success  make  me 
assert,  that  I  am  here  possest  of  an  idea,  which  is  not 
preceded  by  any  similar  impression?  This  wou'd  be  too 
strong  a  proof  of  levity  and  inconstancy ;  since  the  contrary 
principle  has  been  already  so  firmly  establish'd,  as  to  admit 
of  no  farther  doubt;  at  least,  till  we  have  more  fully 
examin'd  the  present  difiiculty. 

We  must,  therefore,  proceed  like  those,  who  being  in  search 
of  any  thing,  that  lies  conceaPd  fix)m  them,  and  not  finding 
it  in  the  place  they  expected,  beat  about  all  the  neighbouring 
fields,  without  any  certain  view  or  design,  in  hopes  their 
good  fortune  will  at  last  guide  them  to  what  they  search  for. 

>  [Soe  Intrud.  {  286.] 
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lU. 

Of  know- 
ledge and 
pfobftbi* 
tty. 


Tifl  necessary  for  as  to  leave  the  direct  survey  of  this  ques- 
tion concerning  the  nature  of  that  necessary  cannexum,  which 
enters  into  our  idea  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  endeavour  to 
find  some  other  questions,  the  examination  of  which  will 
perhaps  afford  a  hint,  that  may  serve  to  clear  up  the  present 
difficulty.  Of  these  questions  there  occur  two,  which  I  shall 
proceed  to  examine,  viz. 

First,  For  what  reason  we  pronounce  it  necessary^  that 
every  thing  whose  existence  has  a  beginning,  shou'd  also  have 
a  cause? 

Secondly,  Why  we  conclude,  that  such  particular  causes 
must  necessarily  have  such  particular  effects ;  and  what  is 
the  nature  of  that  inference  we  draw  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  of  the  belief  we  repose  in  it  ?  ^ 

I  shall  only  observe  before  I  proceed  any  farther,  that  tho' 
the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  be  deriv'd  from  the  impressions 
of  reflection  as  well  as  from  those  of  sensation,  yet  for 
brevity^s  sake,  I  commonly  mention  only  the  latter  as  the 
origin  of  these  ideas ;  tho'  I  desire  that  whatever  I  say  of 
them  may  also  extend  to  the  former.  Passions  are  con- 
nected with  their  objects  and  with  one  another;  no  less  than 
external  bodies  are  connected  together.  The  same  relation, 
then,  of  cause  and  effect,  which  belongs  to  one,  must  be 
common  to  all  of  them. 


Sect.  III. — Why  a  Cause  is  ahvays  Necessary, 

To  begin  with  the  first  question  concerning  the  necessity 
of  a  cause  :  ^Tis  a  general  maxim  in  philosophy,  that  wA-ai- 
ever  begiiis  to  exist,  rmist  Jiave  a  caiise  of  existence.  This  is 
commonly  taken  for  granted  in  all  reasonings^  without  any 
proof  given  or  demanded.  'Tis  suppos'd  to  be  founded  on 
intuition,  and  to  be  one  of  those  maxims,  which  tho^  they 
may  be  deny'd  with  the  lips,  'tis  impossible  for  men  in  their 
hearts  really  to  doubt  of.  But  if  we  examine  this  maxim 
by  the  idea  of  knowledge  above-explain'd,  we  shall  discover 
in  it  no  mark  of  any  such  intuitive  certainty ;  but  on  the 
contrary  shall  find,  that  'tis  of  a  nature  quite  foreign  to  that 
species  of  conviction. 

All  certainty  arises  from  the  comparison  of  ideas,  and 
from  the  discovery  of  such  relations  as  are  unalterable,  so 

'  [See  Iiitrod.  §  287.] 
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loDg:  as  the  ideas  continue  the  same.     These  relations  are  '   SECT. 

TTT 

res&niblance,  proportions  in  quantity  and  number,  degrees  of\  ^ 


any  quality y  and  contrariety  ;  none  of  which  are  imply'd  in  ^  Why  a 
this  proposition,  Whatever  has  a  beginning  has  also  a  cause  of\^^^^ ^ 
existence.      That   proposition   therefore    is    not   intuitively  I  neceaaaiy, 
certain.      At  least  any  one,  who  wou'd  assert  it  to  be  in- ' 
tuitively  certain,  must  deny  these  to  be  the  only  infallible 
relations,  and  must  find  some  other  relation  of  that  kind 
to  be  imply'd  in  it ;  which  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to 
examine. 

But  here  is  an  argument,  which  proves  at  once,  that  the 
foregoing  proposition  is  neither  intuitively  nor  demonstrably 
certain.    We  can  never  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  cause  ^ 
to  every  new  existence,  or  new  modification  of  existence, 
without  shewing  at  the  same  time  the  impossibility  there  is, 
that  any  thing  can  ever  begin  to  exist  without  some  pro- 
ductive principle ;  and  where  the  latter  proposition  cannot 
be  prov'd,  we  must  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  prove  thei 
former.    Now  that  the  latter  proposition  is  utterly  incapable' 
of  a  demonstrative  proof,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  con- 
sidering, that  as  all  distinct  ideas  are  separable  from  each 
other,  and  as  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  are  evidently! 
distinct,  'twill  be  easy  for  us  to  conceive  any  object  to  be. 
non-existent  this  moment,  and  existent  the  next,  without 
conjoining  to  it  the  distinct  idea  of  a  cause  or  productive 
principle.     The  separation,  therefore,  of  the  idea  of  a  cause  | 
from  that  of  a  beginning  of  existence,  is  plainly  possible  for 
the  imagination ;  and  consequently  the  actual  separation  of 
these  objects  is  so  far  possible,  that  it  implies  no  contradic-  ^ 
tion   nor  absurdity ;   and  is  therefore  incapable   of    being 
refuted  by  any  reasoning  firom  mere  ideas ;  without  which 
'tis  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  cause. 

Accordingly  we  shall  find  upon  examination,  that  every 
demonstration,  which  has  been  produc'd  for  the  necessity  of 
a  cause,  is  fallacious  and  sophistical.  All  the  points  of  time 
and  place,'  say  some  philosophers,  in  which  we  can  suppose 
any  object  to  begin  to  exist,  are  in  themselves  equal ;  and 
unless  there  be  some  cause,  which  is  peculiar  to  one  time 
and  to  one  place,  and  which  by  that  means  determines  and 
fixes  the  existence,  it  must  remain  in  eternal  suspence ;  and 

*  Mr.  Hohhes,    [Of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  My  Beasons,  sixth  point,  voL  iv.  p. 
276,  Molesworth's  edition.— Ed.] 
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the  object  can  never  begin  to  be,  for  want  of  something  to 
fix  its  beginning.  But  I  ask ;  Is  there  any  more  difficulty 
in  supposing  the  time  and  place  to  be  fix'd  without  a  cause, 
than  to  suppose  the  existence  to  be  determin'd  in  that 
manner  9  The  first  question  that  occurs  on  this  subject  is 
always,  whether  the  object  shall  exist  or  not :  The  next,  when 
and  where  it  shall  begin  to  exist.  K  the  removal  of  a  cause 
be  intuitively  absurd  in  the  one  case,  it  must  be  so  in  the 
other :  And  if  that  absurdity  be  not  clear  without  a  proof 
in  the  one  case,  it  will  equally  require  one  in  the  other. 
The  absurdity,  then,  of  the  one  supposition  can  never  be  a 
proof  of  that  of  the  other ;  since  they  are  both  upon  the 
same  footing,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  same  reasoning. 

The  second  argument,*  which  I  find  us'd  on  this  head, 
labours  under  an  equal  difficulty.  Every  thing,  'tis  said,  must 
have  a  cause ;  for  if  any  thing  wanted  a  cause,  it  wou'd  pro- 
duce itself;  that  is,  exist  before  it  existed ;  which  is  impos- 
sible. But  this  reasoning  is  plainly  unconclusive ;  because  it 
supposes,  that  in  our  denial  of  a  cause  we  still  grant  what 
we  expressly  deny,  viz.  that  there  must  be  a  cause ;  which 
therefore  is  taken  to  be  the  object  itself;  and  that,  no  doubt, 
is  an  evident  contradiction.  But  to  say  that  any  thing  is 
producVl,  or  to  express  myself  more  properly,  comes  into 
existence,  without  a  cause,  is  not  to  affirm,  that  'tis  itself  its 
own  cause ;  but  on  the  contrary  in  excluding  all  external 
causes,  excludes  a  fortiori  the  thing  itself,  which  is  created. 
An  object,  that  exists  absolutely  without  any  cause,  certainly 
is  not  its  own  cause;  and  when  you  assert,  that  the  one 
follows  from  the  other,  you  suppose  the  very  point  in  question, 
and  take  it  for  granted,  that  'tis  utterly  impossible  any  thing 
can  ever  begin  to  exist  without  a  cause,  but  that  upon  the 
exclusion  of  one  productive  principle,  we  must  still  have 
recourse  to  another. 

'Tis  exactly  the  same  case  with  the'  third  argument,  which 
has  been  employ'd  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  canse. 
Whatever  is  produc'd  without  any  cause,  is  produc'd  by 
rwthing;  or  in  other  words,  has  nothing  for  its  cause.  But 
nothing  can  never  be  a  cause,  no  more  than  it  can  be  some- 
thing, or  equal  to  two  right  angles.     By  the  same  intuition, 

*  Dr.  Clarke  and  others.  ['  A  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God.'    Prop.  I.  &  II.— Ed.] 

«  Mr.  Locke.     [See  essiiy,  IV.  10,  §  3 ;  of.  Introd.  §  149.] 
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that  we  perceive  nothing  not  to  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,      SECT, 
or  not  to  be  something,  we  perceive,  that  it  can  never  be  a  ,    ^^^    ^ 
cause;  and  consequently  must  perceive,  that  every  object  has  "Why  e. 
a  real  cause  of  its  existence.*  cauae  ia 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  employ  many  words  in  ^^^^  "*" 
shewing  the  weakness  of  this  argument,  after  what  I  have  ^' 
said  of  the  foregoing.  They  are  all  of  them  founded  on  the 
same  fallacy,  and  are  derived  from  the  same  turn  of  thought. 
'Tis  sufl&cient  only  to  observe,  that  when  we  exclude  all 
causes  we  really  do  exclude  them,  and  neither  suppose 
nothing  nor  the  object  itself  to  be  the  causes  of  the  exist- 
ence; and  consequently  can  draw  no  argument  from  the 
absurdity  of  these  suppositions  to  prove  the  absurdity  of 
that  exclusion.  If  every  thing  must  have  a  cause,  it  follows, 
that  upon  the  exclusion  of  other  causes  we  must  accept  of 
the  object  itself  or  of  nothing  as  causes.  But  'tis  the  very 
point  in  question,  whether  every  thing  must  have  a  cause  or 
not ;  and  therefore,  according  to  all  just  reasoning,  it  ought 
never  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

They  are  still  more  frivolous,  who  say,  that  every  effect 
must  have  a  cause,  because  'tis  imply'd  in  the  very  idea  of  . 

effect.  Every  effect  necessarily  pre-supposes  a  cause ;  effect 
being  a  relative  term,  of  which  cause  is  the  correlative. 
But  this  does  not  prove,  that  every  being  must  be  preceded 
by  a  cause ;  no  more  than  it  follows,  because  every  husband 
must  have  a  wife,  that  therefore  every  man  must  be  marry'd. 
The  true  state  of  the  question  is,  whether  every  object, 
which  begins  to  exist,  must  owe  its  existence  to  a  cause ;  \ 
and  this  I  assert  neither  to  be  intuitively  nor  demonstratively 
certain,  and  hope  to  have  prov'd  it  sufficiently  by  the  fore- 
going arguments. 

Since  it  is  not  from  knowledge  or  any  scientific  reasoning, 
that  we  derive  the  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to 
every  new  production,  that  opinion  must  necessarily  arise 
from  observation  and  experience.  The  next  question,  then, 
shou'd  naturally  be,  how  experience  gives  rise  to  such  a  prin- 
ciple ?  But  as  I  find  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  sink  this  / 
question  in  the  following,  Why  we  conclude^  that  such  par-  , 
iicular  causes  must  necessarily  have  su^h  particular  effects,  and 
why  we  form  an  inference  from  one  to  another?  we  shall  make 
that  the  subject  of  our  future  enquiry.     'Twill,  perhaps,  be 

1  [See  Introd.  §  288.] 
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pwSab^  Sect.  TV. — Of  the  Component  Parts  of  our  Reasonings 

lity.  Concerning  Cause  and  Effect. 

Tho'  the  mind  in  its  reasonings  from  causes  or  effects 
carries  its  view  beyond  those  objects,  which  it  sees  or  re- 
members, it  must  never  lose  sight  of  them  entirely,  nor 
reason  merely  upon  its  own  ideas,  without  some  mixture  of 
impressions,  or  at  least  of  ideas  of  the  memory,  which  are 
equivalent  to  impressions.  When  we  infer  effects  from 
causes,  we  must  establish  the  existence  of  these  causes ; 
which  we  have  only  two  ways  of  doing,  either  by  an  im- 
mediate perception  of  our  memory  or  senses,  or  by  an 
inference  from  other  causes ;  which  causes  again  we  must 
ascertain  in  the  same  manner,  either  by  a  present  impression, 
or  by  an  inference  from  their  causes,  and  so  on,  till  we  arrive 
at  some  object,  which  we  see  or  remember.*  'Tis  impossible 
for  us  to  carry  on  our  inferences  in  infinitum ;  and  the  only 
thing,  that  can  stop  them,  is  an  impression  of  the  memory  or 
senses,  beyond  which  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  enquiry. 

To  give  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  chuse  any  point  of 
history,  and  consider  for  what  reason  we  either  believe  or 
reject  it.  Thus  we  believe  that  C^sae  was  kill'd  in  the 
senate-house  on  the  ides  of  March ;  and  that  because  this 
fact  is  establish'd  on  the  unanimous  testimony  of  historians, 
who  agree  to  assign  this  precise  time  and  place  to  that 
event.  Here  are  certain  characters  and  letters  present 
either  to  our  memory  or  senses ;  which  characters  we  like- 
wise remember  to  have  been  us'd  as  the  signs  of  certain 
ideas ;  and  these  ideas  were  either  in  the  minds  of  such  as 
were  immediately  present  at  that  action,  and  received  the 
ideas  directly  from  its  existence ;  or  they  were  deriv'd  from 
the  testimony  of  others,  and  that  again  from  another  testi- 
mony, by  a  visible  gradation,  'till  we  arrive  at  those  who 
were  eye-witnesses  and  spectators  of  the  event.  'Tis  obvious 
all  this  chain  of  argument  or  connexion  of  causes  and 
effects,  is  at  first  founded  on  those  characters  or  letters,  which 
are  seen  or  remember'd,  and  that  without  the  authority 
either  of  the  memory  or  senses  our  whole  reasoning  wou'd 

'  [Sec  Introd.  §  284.] 
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be  chimerical  and  without  foundation.     Every  link  of  the     SECT, 
chain  wou'd   in  that  case  hang  upon  another;    but  there       ^y*  __ 
wou'd  not  be  any  thing  iSx'd  to  one  end  of  it,  capable  of  of  ^jj^ 
sustaining  the  whole ;  and  consequently  there  wou'd  be  no  component 
belief  nor  evidence.     And  this  actually  is  the  case  with  all  ^y^^n. 
hypothetical  arguments,  or  reasonings  upon  a  supposition ;  ings  con- 
there  being  in  them,  neither  any  present  impression,  nor  ^J^^f^^ 
belief  of  a  real  existence.  effect. 

I  need  not  observe,  that  'tis  no  just  objection  to  the 
present  doctrine,  that  we  can  reason  upon  our  past  con- 
clusions or  principles,  without  having  recourse  to  those 
impressions,  from  which  they  first  arose.  For  even  supposing 
these  impressions  shou'd  be  entirely  effac'd  from  the  me- 
mory, the  conviction  they  produc'd  may  still  remain ;  and 
'tis  equally  true,  that  all  reasonings  concerning  causes  and 
efifects  are  originally  derived  from  some  impression ;  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  assurance  of  a  demonstration  proceeds 
always  from  a  comparison  of  ideas,  tho'  it  may  continue 
after  the  comparison  is  forgot. 

Sect.  V. — Of  the  Impressions  of  the  Senses  and  Memory, 

In  this  kind  of  reasoning,  then,  from  causation,  we  employ 
materials,  which  are  of  a  mix'd  and  heterogeneous  nature, 
and  which,  however  connected,  are  yet  essentially  different 
from  each  other.  All  oar  arguments  concerning  causes  and 
efiects  consist  both  of  an  impression  of  the  memory  or 
senses,  and  of  the  idea  of  that  existence,  which  produces  the 
object  of  the  impression,  or  is  produc'd  by  it.  Here  there- 
fore we  have  three  things  to  explain,  viz.  Firsty  The  original 
impression.  Secondly y  The  transition  to  the  idea  of  the  con-  / 
nected  cause  or  effect.  Thirdly,  The  nature  and  qualities  of 
that  idea.^ 

As  to  those  impressions^  which  arise  from  the  senses,  their 
ultimate  cause  is,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  inexplicable  by*  ^^ 
human  reason,  and  'twill  always  be  impossible  to  decide 
with  certainty,  whether  they  arise  immediately  from  the 
object,  or  are  produc'd  by  the  creative  power  of  the  mind,  or 
are  deriv'd  from  the  author  of  our  being.  Nor  is  such  a 
question  any  way  material  to  our  present  purpose.  We 
may  draw  inferences  from  the  coherence  of  our  perceptions, 

>  [Ibid.  §  200.] 
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whether  they  be  true  or  false ;  whether  they  represent  nature 
justly,  or  be  mere  illusions  of  the  senses. 

When  we  search  for  the  characteristic,  which  distinguishes 
the  memory  from  the  imagination,  we  must  immediately 
perceive,  that  it  cannot  lie  in  the  simple  ideas  it  presents  to 
us;  since  both  these  faculties  borrow  their  simple  ideas 
from  the  impressions,  and  can  never  go  beyond  these  original 
perceptions.  These  faculties  are  as  little  distinguish'd  from 
each  other  by  the  arrangement  of  their  complex  ideas.  For 
tho'  it  be  a  peculiar  property  of  the  memory  to  preserve  the 
original  order  and  position  of  its  ideas,  while  the  imagi- 
nation transposes  and  changes  them,  as  it  pleases ;  yet  this 
diflFerence  is  not  sufl&cient  to  distinguish  them  in  their 
operation,  or  make  us  know  the  one  from  the  other;  it 
being  impossible  to  recal  the  past  impressions,  in  order  to 
compare  them  with  our  present  ideas,  and  see  whether  their 
arrangement  be  exactly  similar.  Since  therefore  the  memory 
is  known,  neither  by  the  order  of  its  complex  ideas,  nor  the 
nature  of  its  simple  ones;  it  follows,  that  the  difference 
betwixt  it  and  the  imagination  lies  in  its  superior  force  and 
vivacity.  A  man  may  indulge  his  fancy  in  feigning  any 
past  scene  of  adventures ;  nor  wou'd  there  be  any  possibility 
of  distinguishing  this  from  a  remembrance  of  a  like  kind, 
were  not  the  ideas  of  the  imagination  fainter  and  more 
obscure.* 

It  frequently  happens,  that  when  two  men  have  been 
engag'd  in  any  scene  of  action,  the  one  shall  remember  it 
much  better  than  the  other,  and  shall  have  all  the  diflSculty 
in  the  world  to  make  his  companion  recollect  it.  He  runs 
over  several  circumstances  in  vain  ;  mentions  the  time,  the 
place,  the  company,  what  was  said,  what  was  done  on  all 
sides ;  till  at  last  he  hits  on  some  lucky  circumstance,  that 
revives  the  whole,  and  gives  his  friend  a  perfect  memory  of 
every  thing.  Here  the  person  that  forgets  receives  at  first 
all  the  ideas  from  the  discourse  of  the  other,  with  the  same 
circumstances  of  time  and  place;  tho'  he  considers  them 
as  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination.  But  as  soon  as  the 
circumstance  is  mention'd,  that  touches  the  memory,  the 
very  same  ideas  now  appear  in  a  new  light,  and  have,  in 
a  manner,  a  dififerent  feeling  from  what  they  had  before. 
Without   any  other   alteration,  beside  that  of  the  feeling, 

*  [The  two  following  paragraphs  were  added  in  the  Appendix. — Ed.] 
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they  become   immediately  idea49  of  the  memory,  and  are      sect. 
assented  to.  .  v. 


Since,  therefore,  the  imagination  can  represent  all  the  oftJioim- 
same  objects  that  the  memory  can  offer  to  us,  and  since  pressionsof 
those  faculties  are  only  distinguish'd  by  the  different  Reeling  and 
of  the  ideas  they  present,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  what  memoiy. 
is  the  nature  of  that  feeling.     And  here  I  believe  every  one 
will  readily  agree  with  me,  that  the  ideas  of  the  memory  are 
more  strong  and  lively  than  those  of  the  fancy. 

A  painter,  who  intended  to  represent  a  passion  or  emotion 
of  any  kind,  wou'd  endeavour  to  get  a  sight  of  a  person 
actuated  by  a  like  emotion,  in  order  to  enliven  his  ideas, 
and  give  them  a  force  and  vivacity  superior  to  what  is 
found  in  those,  which  are  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination. 
The  more  recent  this  memory  is,  the  clearer  is  the  idea;  and 
when  after  a  long  interval  he  wou'd  return  to  the  con- 
templation of  his  object,  he  always  finds  its  idea  to  be  much 
decay'd,  if  not  wholly  obliterated.  We  are  frequently  in 
doubt  concerning  the  ideas  of  the  memory,  as  they  become 
very  weak  and  feeble ;  and  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
any  image  proceeds  from  the  fancy  or  the  memory,  when  it 
is  not  drawn  in  such  lively  colours  as  distinguish  that  latter 
faculty.  I  think,  I  remember  such  an  event,  says  one ;  but 
am  not  sure«  A  long  tract  of  time  has  almost  worn  it  out 
of  my  memory,  and  leaves  me  uncertain  whether  or  not  it 
be  the  pure  offspring  of  my  fancy. 

And  as  an  idea  of  the  memory,  by  losing  its  force  and 
vivacity,  may  degenerate  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  taken  for 
an  idea  of  the  imagination ;  so  on  the  other  hand  an  idea  of 
the  imagination  may  acquire  such  a  force  and  vivacity,  as  to  * 
pass  for  an  idea  of  the  memory,  and  counterfeit  its  effects 
on  the  belief  and  judgment.  This  is  noted  in  the  case  of 
liars;  who  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  their  lies,  come 
at  last  to  believe  and  remember  them,  as  realities ;  custom 
and  habit  having  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  same 
infiuence  on  the  mind  as  nature,  and  infixing  the  idea  with 
equal  force  and  vigour.  y- 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  belief  or  assent^  which  always  \/^ 
attends  the  memory  and  senses,  is  nothing  but  the  vivacity 
of   those  perceptions  they  present;  and  that  this  alone 
distinguishes  them  from  the  imagination.     To  believe  is  in 
this  case  to  feel  an  immediate  impression  of  the  senses,  or  a 
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*m^  repetition  of  that  impression  in  the  memory.     TKs  merely 

* — r^ — '  the  force  and  liveliness  of  the  perception,  which  constitutes 

Of  know-  the  first  act  of  the  judgment,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  that 

probab^  reasoning,  which  we  build  upon  it,  when  we  trace  the  relation 

fity.  of  cause  and  effect. 

Sect.  VI. — Of  the  Inference  from  the  Irwpression  to  the  Idea. 

'Tis  easy  to  observe,  that  in  tracing  this  relation,  the  in- 
ference we  draw  from  cause  to  effect,  is  not  deriv'd  merely 
from  a  survey  of  these  particular  objects,  and  from  such  a 
penetration  into  their  essences  as  may  discover  the  de- 
pendance  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  There  is  no  object, 
which  implies  the  existence  of  any  other  if  we  consider  these 
objects  in  themselves,  and  never  look  beyond  the  ideas  which 
we  form  of  them.  Such  an  inference  wou'd  amount  to 
knowledge,  and  wou'd  imply  the  absolute  contradiction  and 
impossibility  of  conceiving  any  thing  different.  But  as  all 
distinct  ideas  are  separable,  'tis  evident  there  can  be  no 
impossibility  of  that  kind.  When  we  pass  from  a  present 
impression  to  the  idea  of  any  object,  we  might  possibly  have 
separated  the  idea  from  the  impression,  and  have  substituted 
any  other  idea  in  its  room. 

'Tis  therefore  by  experience  only,  that  we  can  infer  the 
existence  of  one  object  from  that  of  another.  The  nature 
of  experience  is  this.  We  remember  to  have  had  frequent 
instances  of  the  existence  of  one  species  of  objects ;  and  also 
remember,  that  the  individuals  of  another  species  of  objects 
have  always  attended  them,  and  have  existed  in  a  regular 
order  of  contiguity  and  succession  with  regard  to  them. 
Thus  we  remember,  to  have  seen  that  species  of  object  we 
call/am€,  and  to  have  felt  that  species  of  sensation  we  call 
heat.  We  likewise  call  to  mind  their  constant  conjunction 
in  all  past  instances.  Without  any  farther  ceremony,  we 
call  the  one  caiise  and  the  other  effect,  and  infer  the  existence 
of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other.*  In  all  those  instances, 
from  which  we  learn  the  conjunction  of  particular  causes 
and  effects,  both  the  causes  and  effects  have  been  perceiv'd 
^  by  the  senses,  and  are  remember'd :  But  in  all  cases,  wB~erein 
we  reason  concerning  them,  there  is  only  one  perceiv'd  or 
remember'd,  and  the  other  is  supply'd  in  conformity  to  our 
past  experience. 

»  tSw  Introc\.  ^^  28 1  and  311.] 
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Thus  in  advancing  we  have  insensibly  discovered  a  new     SECT, 
relation  betwixt  cause  and  effect,  when  we  least  expected  it,  .    ^ 
and  were  entirely  employed  upon  another  subject.      This  Ofth«i» 
relation  is  their  constant  conjunction.     Contiguity  and'^"* 
succession  are  not  sufficient  to  make  us  pronounce  any  two  imp: 
objects  to  be  cause  and  effect,  unless  we  perceive,  that  these  ^  ^^ 
two  relations  are  preserved  in  several  instances.     We  may 
now  see  the  advantage  of  quitting  the  direct  survey  of  this 
relation,  in  order  to  discover  the  nature  of  that  necessa/ry 
connexiony  which  makes  so  essential  a  part  of  it.     There  are 
hopes,  that  by  this  means  we  may  at  last  arrive  at  our  pro- 
posed end ;  tho'  to  tell  the  truth,  this  new-discover'd  relation 
of  a  constant  conjunction  seems  to  advance  us  but  very  little 
in  our  way.    For  it  implies  no  more  than  this,  that  like  objects 
have  always  been  plac'd  in  like  relations  of  contiguiiy  and 
succession ;  and  it  seems  evident,  at  least  at  first  sighl^  that 
by  this  means  we  can  never  discover  any  new  idea,  and  can 
only  multiply,  but  not  enlarge  the  objects  of  our  mind.    It 
may  be  thought,  that  what  we  learn  not  from  one  object,  we 
can  never  learn  from  a  hundred,  which  are  all  of  the  same 
kind,  and  are  perfectly  resembling  in  every  circumstance. 
As  our  senses  shew  us  in  one  instance  two  bodies,  or  motions, 
or  qualities  in  certain  relations  of  succession  and  contiguity; 
so  our  memory  presents  us  only  with  a  multitude  of  instances, 
wherein  we  always  find  like  bodies,  motions,  or  qualities  in 
like  relations.     From  the  mere  repetition  of  any  past  im- 
pression, even  to  infinity,  there  never  will  arise  any  new 
original  idea,  such  as  that  of  a  necessary  connexion ;  and 
the  number  of  impressions  has  in  this  case  no  more  effect 
than  if  we  confin'd  ourselves  to  one  only.     But  tho'  this 
reasoning  seems  just  and  obvious ;  yet  as  it  wou'd  be  folly 
to  despair  too  soon,  we  shall  continue  the  thread  of  our 
discourse ;  and  having  found,  that  after  the  discovery  of  the 
constant  conjunction  of  any  objects,  we  always  draw  an  in- 
ference from  one  object  to  another,  we  shall  now  examine 
the  nature  of  that  inference,  and  of  the  transition  from  the 
impression  to  the  idea.    Perhaps  'twill  appear  in  the  end,  that 
the  necessary  connexion  depends  on  the  inference,  instead  of 
the  inference's  depending  on  the  necessary  connexion. 

Since  it  appears,  that  the  transition  from  an  impression 
present  to  the  memory  or  senses  to  the  idea  of  an  object^ 
which  we  call  cause  or  effect,  is  founded  on  past  experience,  j 
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and  on  our  rente ni bran ce  of  their  eongtant  conjimelion,  tbe 
.  nest  qneetion  is,  Whether  experience  produces  the  idea  by 
means  of  the  understanding  or  imagination;  whether  vte 
are  deterrain'd  by  reason  to  make  the  transition,  or  by  a 
certain  association  and  relation  of  perceptions.  If  reason 
determin'd  us,  it  wou'd  proceed  upon  that  principle,  thai 
instatices,  of  which  we  have  had  no  estperiertce,  mu*t  rttemble 
tlione,  of  which  we  liave  had  erperience,  and  that  tlie  course  of 
Ttature  contimtes  always  uniformly  the  eame.  In  order  there- 
fure  to  clear  up  this  matter,  let  us  consider  all  the  arguments, 
upon  which  such  a  proposition  may  be  suppos'd  to  be  founded ; 
and  as  these  must  be  deriv'd  either  from  knowledge  or  proba- 
bility, let  tts  cast  our  eye  on  each  of  these  degrees  of  evidence, 
and  see  whether  they  afford  any  just  conclusion  of  thia 
nature. 

Our  foregoing  method  of  reasoning  will  easily  convince 
us,  that  there  can  be  no  deTuonstrative  arguments  to  prove, 
that  those  instaricee,  of  which  we  have  had  no  experience,  resemhle 
those,  of  which  we  have  liad  arperience.  We  can  at  least  con- 
ceive a  change  in  the  course  of  nature ;  which  sufficiently 
proves,  that  such  a  change  is  not  absolutely  impossible.  To 
form  a  clear  idea  of  any  thing,  is  an  undeniable  argument 
for  its  possibility,  and  is  alone  a  refutation  of  any  pretended 
demonstration  against  it. 

Probability,  as  it  discovers  not  the  relations  of  ideas, 
consider'd  as  such,  but  only  those  of  objects,  must  in  some 
respects  be  founded  on  the  impressions  of  our  memory  and 
senses,  and  in  some  respects  on  our  ideas,  Were  there  no 
mixture  of  any  impression  in  our  probable  reasonings,  the 
conclusion  wou'd  be  entirely  chimerical :  And  were  there  no 
mixture  of  ide^s,  the  action  of  the  mind,  in  observing  the 
relation,  wou'd,  properly  speaking,  be  sensation,  not  reason- 
ing. 'Tis  therefore  necessary,  that  in  all  probable  reasonings 
there  be  something  present  to  the  mind,  either  seen  or  re- 
member'd;  and  that  from  this  we  infer  something  connected 
with  it,  which  is  not  seen  nor  remember'd. 

The  only  connexion  or  relation  of  objects,  which  can  lead 
us  beyond  the  immediate  impressions  of  our  memory  and 
senses,  is  that  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  thai  becftase  'tin  the 
only  one,  on  which  we  can  found  a  jnct  inference  from  utui 
ol^ect  to  another.  The  idea  of  cause  and  eSrsct  is  doM^H 
Irom  erf^imee,  which  informs  as.  that  such  partioiiUr  ohje4^^| 
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in  all  past  instances^  have  been  constantly  conjoin'd  with 
each  other :  And  as  &n  object  similar  to  one  of  these  is  sup- 
pos'd  to  be  immediately  present  in  its  impression,  we  thence  of  thtia- 
presume  on  the  existence  of  one  similar  to  its  usual  attendant,  forence 
According  to  this  account  of  things,  which  is,  I  think,  in  impression 
every  point  unquestionable,  probability  is  founded  on  the  tothoide^. 
presumption  of  a  resemblance  betwixt  those  objects,  of  which 
we  have  had  experience,  and  those,  of  which  we  haye  had 
none;   and  therefore  'tis  impossible  this  presumption   c^n 
arise  from  probability.     The  same  principle  cannot  be  both 
the  cause  and  effect  of  another ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  proposition  concerning  that  relation,  which  is   either 
intuitively  or  demonstratively  certain.  — ^ 

Shou'd  any  one  think  to  elude  this  argument ;  and  without  r 
determining  whether  our  reasoning  on  this  subject  be  derived  I 
from  demonstration  or  probability,  pretend  that  all   con- I 
elusions  from  causes  and  effects  are  built  on  solid  reasoning : 
I  can  only  desire,  that  this  reasoning  may  be  produced,  in 
order  to  be  expos'd  to  our  examination.     It  may,  perhaps, 
be  said,  that  after  experience  of  the  constant  conjunction  of  1 
certain  objects,  we  reason  in  the  following  manner.     Such  an 
object  is  always  found  to  produce  another.     'Tis  impossible 
it  cou'd  have  this  effect,  if  it  was  not  endow'd  with  a  power 
of  production^      The  power  necessarily  implies  the  effect ; 
and  therefore  there  is  a  just  foundatioti  for  drawing  a 
conclusion  from  the  existence  of  one  object  to  that  of  its 
usual  attendant.     The  past  production  implies  a  power: 
The  power  implies  a  new  production :  And  the  new  pro- 
duction is  what   we  infer  from  the   power  and  the   past 
production. 

'Twere  easy  for  me  to  shew  the  weakness  of  this  reasoning, 
were  I  willing  to  make  use  of  those  observations,  I  have 
already  made,  that  the  idea  of  production  is  the  same  with 
that  of  causation^  and  that  no  existence  certainly  and  de- 
monstratively implies  a  power  in  any  other  object ;  or  were 
it  proper  to  anticipate  what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  remark 
afterwards  concerning  the  idea  we  form  of  power  B.nd  efficacy. 
But  as  such  a  method  of  proceeding  may  seem  either  to 
weaken  my  system,  by  resting  one  part  of  it  on  another,  or 
to  breed  a  confusion  in  my  reasoning,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
maintain  my  present  assertion  without  any  such  assistance. 

It  shall  therefore  be  aUow'd  for  a  moment,  that  the  pro- 
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Part     doctioii  of  one  object  bj  another  in  anj  one  instance  implief 
a  power;  and  that  this  power  is  connected  with  its  effect. 


or  know.  But  it  baring  been  ah-eadj  pror'd,  that  the  power  lies  not  in 
^'^^^^  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  canse ;  and  there  being  nothing 
bUitj.  l>Qt  the  sensible  qualities  present  to  us ;  I  ask,  whj  in  other 
instances  you  presume  that  the  same  power  still  exists, 
merelj  upon  the  appearance  of  these  qualities?  Tonr 
J  appeal  to  past  experience  decides  nothing  in  the  presents 
case ;  and  at  the  utmost  can  onl j  prore,  that  that  rerj  object, 
which  produced  any  other,  was  at  that  very  instant  endowed 
with  such  a  power ;  but  can  never  prove,  that  the  same  power 
must  continue  in  the  same  object  or  collection  of  sensible 
qualities ;  much  less,  that  a  like  power  is  always  conjoin'd 
with  like  sensible  qualities.  Shou'd  it  be  said,  that  we  hare 
experience,  that  the  same  power  continues  united  with  the 
same  object,  and  that  like  objects  are  endow'd  with  like 
powers,  I  won'd  renew  my  question,  why  from  this  experience 
we  form  any  concl/usian  beyond  those  past  instancesy  of  which  we 
have  had  experience.  K  you  answer  this  question  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding,  your  answer  gives  still 
occasion  to  a  new  question  of  the  same  kind,  even  in  tn- 
Unitum ;  which  clearly  proves,  that  the  foregoing  reasoning 
had  no  just  foundation. 

Thus  not  only  our  reason  fails  us  in  the  discovery  of  the 
ultimate  connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  but  even  after  ex- 
perience has  inform'd  us  of  their  constant  conjunction,  'tis 
impossible  for  us  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  our  reason,  why  we 
shou'd  extend  that  experience  beyond  those  particular  in- 
stances, which  have  fallen  under  our  observation.  We  suppose, 
but  are  never  able  to  prove,  that  there  must  be  a  resemblance 
betwixt  those  objects,  of  which  we  have  had  experience,  and 
those  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  discovery. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  certain  relations,  which 
make  us  pass  from  one  object  to  another,  even  tho'  there  be 
no  reason  to  determine  us  to  that  transition ;  and  this  we 
may  establish  for  a  general  rule,  that  wherever  the  mind 
constantly  and  uniformly  makes  a  transition  without  any 
reason,  it  is  influenc'd  b|^ these  relations.  Now  this  is 
exactly  the  present  case.  Oteasqn  can  never  shew  us  the 
connexion  of  one  object  wifii  anotHer,  tho'  aided  by  ex- 
I  g^erience,  and  the  observation  of  their  constant^conjunctipn 
in  all  past  instances.      When  the  mind,  thercfoix*,  passes 
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from  the  idea  or  impresaion  of  ong  object  to  the  idea  or     SECT. 

belief  oj  another^  it  is  not  Jjetermin^d  by  reason,  but  by~  ^ ^ 

certain  principles,  which  associate  togetnef  the  ideaS^of  Ofthein- 
these  objects,  and  unite  them  in  the  ima^ation.      Had  ^  ^^^^ 
ideas  no  more  union  in  the  fancy  than  otjectfi  seem  to  have  impression 
to  the  understanding,  we  cou'd  never  draw  any  inference  from  ^  ^«  *^®*' 
causes  to  effects,  nor  repose  be]ief  in  any  matter  of  fact.   The 
inference,  therefore,  depends  solely  on  the  union  of  ideas. 

The  principles  of  union  among  ideas,  I  have  reduc'd  to 
three  general  ones,  and  have  asserted,  that  the  idea  or 
impression  of  any  object  naturally  introduces  the  idea  of  any 
other  object,  that  is  resembling,  contiguous  to,  or  connected  l^ 
with  it.  These  principles  I  allow  to  be  neither  the  infallible  i 
nor  the  sole  causes  of  an  union  among  ideas.  They^^x^-HQt 
the  infallible  causes.  For  one  may  fix  his  attention  during 
some  time  on  anyone  object  without  looking  farther.  They  are 
not  the  sole  causes.  For  the  thought  has  evidently  a  very 
irregular  motion  in  running  along  its  objects,  and  may  leap 
from  the  heavens  to  the  earth,  from  one  end  of  the  creation 
to  the  other,  without  any  certain  method  or  order.  But 
tho'  I  allow  this  weakness  in  these  three  relations,  and  this 
irregularity  in  the  imagination ;  yet  I  assert  that  the  only 
general  principles,  which  associate  ideas,  are  resemblance, 
contiguity  and  causation. 

There  is  indeed  a  principle  of  union  f^mong  ideas,  which 
at  first  sight  may  be  esteem'd  different  from  any  of  these, 
but  vrill  be  found  at  the  bottom  to  depend  on  the  same 
origin.  When  ev'ry  indfvidual  of  any  species  of  objects  is 
found  by  experience  to  be  constantly  united  with  an  indi- 
vidual of  another  species,  the  appearance  of  any  new  indi- 
vidual of  either  species  naturally  conveys  the  thought  to  its 
usual  attendant.  Thus  because  such  a  particular  idea  is 
commonly  annex'd  to  such  a  particular  word,  nothing  is  re- 
quired but  the  hearing  of  that  word  to  produce  the  corre- 
spondent idea ;  and  'twill  scarce  be  possible  for  the  mind, 
by  its  utmost  efforts,  to  prevent  that  transition.  In  this  case 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  upon  hearing  such  a  par- 
ticular sound,  we  shou'd  reflect  on  any  past  experience,  and 
consider  what  idea  has  been  usually  connected  with  the 
sound.  The  imagination  of  itself  supplies  the  place  of  this 
reflection,  and  is  so  accustom'd  to  pass  from  the  word  to  the 
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PART     idea,  that  it  interposes  not  a  moment's  delay  betwixt  tbe 
/^'  _^  hearing  of  the  one,  and  the  conception  of  the  other. 


> 


Of  kDow-         But  tho'  I  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  true  principle  of  asso- 
ledgo  and    ciation  among  ideas,  I  assert  it  to  be  the  very  same  with 
biUty.'        ^^^  betwixt  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  and  to  be  an 
essential  part  in  all  our  reasonings  from  that  relation.     We 
have  no  other  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  but  that  of  certain 
objects,  which  have  been  always  conjoined  together,  and  which 
in  all  past  instances  have  been  found  inseparable.    Wecan- 
not  penetrate  mto  the  reason  of  the_ conjunction.     We  only 
observe  the  thing  itself,  and  always  find  thatlfrom  the  con- 
stant   conjunction   the    objects    acquire    an  union   in  the 
imagination.     When  the  impression  of  one  becomes  present 
to  us,  we  immediately  form  an  idea  of  its  usual  attendant ; 
and  consequently  we  may  establish  this  as  one  part  of  the 
.  definition  of  an  opinion  or  belief,  that  'tis  an  idea  related  io 
or  associated  with  a  present  impression. 

fThus  tho'  causation  be  a  philosophical  relation,  as  implying 
contiguity,  succession,  and  constant  conjunction,  yet  'tis  only 
)  so  far  as  it  is  a  natural  relation,  and  produces  an  union 
.     among  our  ideas,  that  we  are  able  to  reason  upon  it,  or  draw 
I     any  inference  from  it.' 

/  Sect.  VII. — Of  the  Nature  of  the  Idea  or  Belief. 

The  idea  of  an  object  is  an  essential  part  of  the  belief  of 
it,  but  not  the  whole.  We  conceive  many  things,  which  we 
do  not  believe.  In  order  then  to  discover  more  fully  the 
nature  of  belief,  or  the  qualities  of  those  ideas  we  assent  to, 
let  us  weigh  the  following  considerations. 

'Tis  evident,  that  all  reasonings  from  causes  or  effects  ter- 
minate in  conclusions,  concerning  matter  of  fact ;  that  is, 
concerning  the  existence  of  objects  or  of  their  qualities. 
'Tis  also  evident,  that  the  idea  of  existence  is  nothing 
'different  from  the  idea  of  any  object,  and  that  when  after 
the  simple  conception  of  any  thing  we  wou'd  conceive  it  as 
existent,  we  in  reality  make  no  addition  to  or  alteration  on 
our  first  idea.  Thus  when  we  affirm,  that  God  is  existent, 
we  simply  form  the  idea  of  such  a  being,  as  he  is  represented 
to  us  ;  nor  is  the  existence,  which  we  attribute  to  him,  con- 
ceivM  by  a  particular  idea,  which  we  join  to  the  idea  of 

>  [S'c  lutrod.  ^^  316  and  ft'.] 
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his  other  qualities,  and  can  again  separate  and  distinguish     SECT, 
from  them.     But  I  go  farther ;  and  not  content  with  assert-  ,    ^^^' 


ing,  that  the  conception  of  the  existence  of  any  object  is  no  of  the 
addition  to  the  simple  conception  of  it,  I  likewise  maintain,  nature  of 
that  the  belief  of  the  existence  joins  no  new  ideas  to  those,  \i>eii^f. 
which  compose  the  idea  of  the  object.     When  I  think  of       ' 
God,  when  I  think  of  him  as  existent,  and  when  I  believe 
him  to  be  existent,  mj  idea  of  him  neither  encreases  nor 
diminishes.^     But  as  'tis  certain  there  is  a  great  difference 
betwixt  the  simple  conception  of  the  existence  of  an  object, 
and  the  belief  of  it,  and  as  this  difference  lies  not  in  the 
parts  or  composition  of  the  idea,  which  we  conceive  ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  it  must  lie  in  the  manner,  in  which  we  conceive  it.* 

Suppose  a  person  present  with  me,  who  advances  proposi- 
tions, to  which  I  do  not  assent,  that  Csesar  dy^d  in  his  bed,  that 
silver  is  more  fusible  than  leady  or  m^cury  heavier  than  gold ; 
'tis  evident,  that  notwithstanding  my  incredulity,  I  clearly 
understand  his  meaning,  and  form  all  the  same  ideas,  which 
he  forms.  My  imagination  is  endow'd  with  the  same 
powers  as  his ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  conceive  any  idea, 
which  I  cannot  conceive ;  nor  conjoin  any,  which  I  cannot 
conjoin.  I  therefore  ask.  Wherein  consists  the  difference 
betwixt  believing  and  disbelieving  any  proposition?  The 
answer  is  easy  with  regard  to  propositions,  that  are  prov'd 
by  intuition  or  demonstration.  In  that  case,  the  person,  who 
assents,  not  only  conceives  the  ideas  according  to  the  proposi- 
tion, but  is  necessarily  determined  to  conceive  them  m  that  I  ^ 
particular  mfLT^ner^  either  immediately  or  by  the  interposi-  7*-^^^ 
tion  of  other  ideas.  Whatever  is  absurd  is  unintelligible ;  nor  ^^ 
is  it  possible  for  the  imagination  to  conceive  any  thing  con- 
trary to  a  demonstration.  But  as  in  reasonings  from  causa- 
tion, and  concerning  matters  of  fact,  this  absolute  necessity 
cannot  take  place,  and  the  imagination  is  free  to  conceive 
both  sides  of  the  question,  I  still  ask.  Wherein  consists  t 
the  difference  hetvnxt  incredulity  and  belief?  since  in  both 
cases  the  conception  of  the  idea  is  equally  possible  and 
requisite. 

'Twill  not  be  a  satisfactory  answer  to  say,  that  a  person, 
who  does  not  assent  to  a  proposition  you  advance;  after  hav- 
ing conceiv'd  the  object  in  the  same  manner  with  you ;  imme- 


>  [Cf.  Locke,  E»8ny   IV.  i.  §  7 ;  and      409,  ed.  H«rten9tein.] 
Clint,    'Kritik  der  reinen  Verniinft,'  p.  *  [Sre  Iiitrud.  §  291.] 
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PART     diately  conceives  it  in  a  different  manner,  and  has  different 
ideas  of  it.     This  answer  is  unsatisfactory;  not  because 


Of  know-     it  contains  any  falshood,  but  becaase  it  discovers  not  all  the 
*   ^^fL*"*^    truth.    'Tis  confest,  that  in  all  cases,  wherein  we  dissent  from 

fcUty.  any  person,  we  conceive  both  sides  of  the  question  ;  but  as 
we  can  believe  only  one,  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  belief 
must  make  some  difference  betwixt  that  conception  to  which 
we  assent,  and  that  from  which  we  dissent.  We  may 
mingle,  and  unite,  and  separate,  and  confound,  and  vaiy  our 
ideas  in  a  hundred  different  ways ;  but  'till  there  appears 
some  principle,  which  fixes  one  of  these  different  situations, 

^^j^-        we  have   in  reality  no  opinion:   And  this   principle,  as  it 
t^       -^^^   plainly  makes  no  addition  to  our  precedent  ideas,  can  only 


^ »      \*^>^^  change  the  mawaer  of  our  conceiving  them. 

^>*  V^<^  /  All  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  of  two  kinds,  v\m. 
i>^  \  impressions  and  ideas,  which  differ  from  each  other  only  in 

y^  'their  different  degrees  oftforce  afld.iiiaci^.*    Our  ideas  are 

copy'd  from  our  impressions,  and  represent  them  in  all  their 
parts.  When  you  wou'd  any  way  vary  the  idea  of  a  par- 
ticular object,  you  can  only  encrease  or  diminish  its  force  and 
vivacity.  If  you  make  any  other  change  on  it,  it  repre- 
sents a  different  object  or  impression.  The  case  is  the  same 
as  in  colours.  A  particular  shade  of  any  colour  may  acquire 
a  new  degree  of  liveliness  or  brightness  without  any  other 
variation.  But  when  you  produce  any  other  variation,  'tis 
no  longer  the  same  shade  or  colour.  So  that  as  belief  does 
nothing  but  vary  the  manner,  in  which  we  conceive  any 
object,  it  can  only  bestow  on  our  ideas  an  additional  force  and 
y  vivacity.  An  opinion,  therefore,  or  belief  may  be  most 
.    •  accurately  defined,  A  lively  idea  related  to  or  associated 

\  '  WITH  A  PRESENT  IMPRESSION.' 


---.;) 


*  [In  the  Appendix  this  statement  different  ideas:  Reasoning  to  be  the  sepa- 
ls corrected.  See  last  page,  and  the  rating  or  uniting  of  different  ideaa  by  the 
note  there  added.]  interpositionofothers^whichshowthere- 

2  AVe  may  here  take  occasion  to  oh-  lationtheybeartoeach  other.    But  these 

serve  a  very  remarkable   error,  which  distinctions   and  definitions  are  faulty 

being    frequently    inculcated    in     the  in  very  considerable  articles.     For  Jirst, 

schools,  has  become  a  kind  of  est ablish'd  'tis  far  from  being  true,  that  in  every 

maxim,  and  is  universally  received  by  judc^nent,  which  we  form,  we  unite  two 

all  logicians.     This  error  consists  in  the  different  ideiis  ;  since  in  that  proposi> 

vulgar  division  of  the  acts  of  the  under-  tion,  God  u,  or  indeed  any  other,  which 

standing,  into  conception,  judgment  and  reganls  existence,  the  idea  of  existence 

rtosnniuff,  and  in  the  definitions  we  give  is  no  distinct  idea,  which  we  unite  with 

of  them.     Conception  is  defined  to  be  the  tliat  of  the  object,  and  which  is  capable 

simple  sur^•ey  of  one  or  more  ideas:  Judp-  of  fomiinp  a  compound   idea  by  the 

ment  to  be  the  s»'i^»raring  or  uniting  of  union.     Sxvndh/.  Ab  we  can  thus  form 
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Here  are  the  heads  of  those  arguments,  which  lead  us  to     SECT, 
this  conclusion.     When  we  infer  the  existence  of  an  object  ._    ^  * 
from  that  of  others,  some  object  must  always  be  present  of  th« 
either  to  the  memory  or  senses,  in  order  to  be  the  foundation  ^?^^  ^^ 
of  our  reasoning ;  since  the  mind  cannot  run  up  with  its  belief, 
inferences  in  infinitum.     Beason  can  never  satisfy  us  that 
the  existence  of  any  one  object  does  ever  imply  that  of 
another ;  so  that  when  we  pass  from  the  impression  of  one 
to  the  idea  or  belief  of  another,  we  are  not  determin'd  by 
reason,  but  by  custom  or  a  principle  of  association.     But 
belief  is  somewhat  more  than  a  simple  idea.  'Tis  a  particular 
manner  of  forming  an  idea:    And  as  the  same   idea  can 
only  be  vary'd  by  a  variation  of  its  degrees  of  force  and 
vivacity ;  it  follows  upon  the  whole,  that  belief  is  a  lively  \ 
idea  produced  by  a  relation  to  a  present  impression,  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  definition.* 

This  operation  of  the  mind,  which  forms  the  belief  of  any 
matter  of  fact,  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  mysteries  of  philosophy ;  tho'  no  one  has  so  much 
as  suspected,  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  explaining  it. 
For  my  part  I  must  own,  that  I  find  a  considerable  difficulty 
in  the  case ;  and  that  even  when  I  think  I  understand  the 
subject  perfectly,  I  am  at  a  loss  for  terms  to  express  my 
meaning.  I  conclude,  by  an  induction  which  seems  to  me 
very  evident,  that  an  opinion  or  belief  is  nothing  but  an 
idea,  that  is  different  from  a  fiction,  not  in  the  nature,  or  the 
order  of  its  parts,  but  in  the  manner  of  its  being  conceiv'd. 
But  when  I  wou'd  explain  this  mawnevy  I  scarce  find  any 
word  that  fully  answers  the  case,  but  am  oblig'd  to  have 


a  proposition,  which  contains  only  one 
idea,  so  we  may  exert  our  reason  with- 
out employing  more  than  two  ideas,  and 
without  having  recourse  to  a  third  to 
serve  as  a  medium  betwixt  them.  We 
infer  a  cause  immediately  from  its  effect; 
and  this  inference  is  not  only  a  true 
species  of  reasoning,  but  the  strongest 
of  all  others,  and  more  convincing  than 
when  we  interpose  another  idea  to  con- 
nect the  two  extremes.  What  we  may 
in  general  affirm  concerning  these  three 
acts  of  the  understanding  is,  that  taking 
them  in  a  proper  light,  they  all  resolve 
themselves  into  the  f  rst,  and  are  no- 
thing but  particular  ways  of  conceiving 
our  objects.  Whether  we  consider  a 
Bingle  object,  or  iseverjil;  whether  we 


dwell  on  these  objects,  or  run  from  them 
to  others;  and  in  whatever  form  or  order 
we  survey  them,  the  act  of  the  mind  ex- 
ceeds not  a  simple  conception  ;  and  the 
only  remarkable  difference,  which  occurs 
on  this  occasion,  is,  when  we  join  belief 
to  the  conception,  and  are  pers waded  of 
thft  truth  of  what  we  conceive.  This" 
act  of  themmdlias  neveryet  been  ex- 
plain'd  by  any  philosopher ;  and  there- 
fore I  am  at  liberty  to  propose  my 
h^rpothesis  concerning  it ;  wnich  is,  that 
'tis  only  a  strong  and  steady  conce|)tion  of 
any  idea,  and  such  as  approaches  in  some 
measure  to  an  immediate  impression. 

*  [The  following  parajsrrnph  was  added 
in  the  Appendix.— Ed.] 
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T     recourse  to  everj'  one's  feeling,  iii  order  to  give  him  &  j 

! .   notion  of  tliia  operation  of  the  mind.     Aji  id( 

w-  yfeeU   different   fhjtn  a  fictitiouB  idea,  that  the  fancy  t 
■'"'    presents  to  as:   And  this  difierent  feeling  I  endeavoar  to 
explain  by  calling  it  a  superior  force,  or  vivaeihj,  or  toliditt/, 
or  Jirmneeg,  or  utea'Jin&is.     This  variety  of  terms,  which  may 
seem  so  nnphilosophical,  is  intended  only  to  express  that  act 
of  the  mind,  which  renders  realities  more  present  to  ns  tlmn 
'^  fictions,  causes   them  to  weigh  more  in  the  thought,  and 
■*     gives  them  a  superior  influence  on  the  passions  and  imagi- 
uation.     Provided  we  agree  about  the  thing,  'tia  needless  to 
dUpute  about  the  terms.    The  imagination  has  the  command 
^^  over  all  its  ideas,  and  can  join,  and  mix,  and  vary  them  in 

int.  ■  all  the  ways  poasible.  It  may  conceive  objects  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  place  and  time.  It  may  set  them,  in  a. 
manner,  before  our  eyes  in  their  true  colours,  just  as  they 
jmight  have  existed.  But  as  it  is  impossible,  that  (hat 
faculty  can  ever,  cf  itself,  reach  belief,  'tia.. evident,  that 
belief  consists  not  in  the  nature  and  order  of  our.  irlpua^  bqi. 
in  the  manner  of  their  conception,  and  in  their  feeling  to  the 
.  ,min3.~T^onfess,  that  'tis  impossible  to  explain  perfectly  1 
'  this  feeling  or  manner  of  conception.  We  may  make  use  of 
I  words,  that  express  something  near  it.  But  its  true  and 
proper  name  is  belief,  which  is  a  term  that  every  one  suffi- 
ciently understands  in  common  life.  And  in  philosophy  we 
can  go  no  farther,  than  assert,  that  it  is  something  felt  liy 
the  mind,  which  distinguishes  the  ideas  of  the  judgment 
from  the  fictions  of  the  imagination.  It  gives  them  more 
force  and  influence ;  makes  them  appear  of  greater  im]>ort- 
ance;  infixes  them  in  the  mind;  and  renders  them  the 
^governing  principles  of  all  our  actions. 

This  definition  will  also  be  foimd  to  be  entirely  conform- 
able to  every  one's  feeling  and  experience.  Nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  those  ideas,  to  which  we  assent,  are  mote 
strong,  firm  and  vivid,  than  the  loose  reveries  of  a  casUt 
builder.  If  one  person  sits  down  to  read  a  book  aa  i 
romance,  and  another  as  a  tnie  history,  they  plainly  recein 
the  same  ideas,  and  in  the  same  order ;  nor  does  the  incre- 
dulity of  the  one,  and  the  belief  of  the  other  hinder  them 
from  putting  the  very  same  sense  upon  their  author.  His 
words  produce  the  same  ideas  in  both ;  tho'  his  testimony 
has  not  the  same  influence  on  them.     The  latter  haa  a  more 
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livelj  conception  of  all  the  incidents.     He  enters  deeper  into     SECT, 
the  concerns  of  the  persons:   represents  to  himself  their  ^   ^   ^ 
actions,  and  characters,  and  friendships,  and  enmities :  He  of  the 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  form  a  notion  of  their  features,  and  °^^".^«  ^^ 
air,  and  person.     While  the  former,  who  gives  no  credit  to  belief. 
the  testimony  of  the  author,  has  a  more  faint  and  languid 
conception  of  all  these  particulars ;  and  except  on  account  of 
the  style  and  ingenuity  of  the  composition,  can  receive  little 
entertainment  from  it. 


Sect.  VIII. — Of  the  Causes  of  Belief 
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Having  thus  explain'd  the  nature  of  belief,  and  shewn 
that  it  consists  in  a  lively^idea  related  to  a  present  impres- 
sion ;  let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  from  what  principles  it 
is  deriv'd,  and  what  bestows  the  vivacity  on  the  idea. 

I  wou'd  willingly  establish  it  as  a  general  maxim  in  the 
science  of  human  nature,  that  when  any  impression  becomes 
present  to  uSy  it  not  only  transports  the  mind  to  such  ideas  as 
are  related  to  it,  hut  likewise  communicates  to  them  a  share  of 
its  force  and  vivacity.  All  the  operations  of  the  mind 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  its  disposition,  when  it  per- 
forma  them  ;%nd  according  a.  the  spirits  are  mo,,  or  less 
elevated,  and  the  attention  more  or  less  fix'd,  the  action 
will  always  have  more  or  less  vigour  and  vivacity.  When 
therefore  any  object  is  presented,  which  elevates  and  enlivens 
the  thought,  every  action,  to  which  the  mind  applies  itself, 
will  be  more  strong  and  vivid,  as  long  as  that  disposition 
continues.  Now  'tis  evident  the  continuance  of  the  dispo- 
sition depends  entirely  on  the  objects,  about  which  the  mind 
is  employ'd ;  and  that  any  new  object  naturally  gives  a  new 
direction  to  the  spirits,  and  changes  the  disposition;  as  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  mind  fixes  constantly  on  the  same 
object,  or  passes  easily  and  insensibly  along  related  objects, 
the  disposition  has  a  much  longer  duration.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  when  the  mind  is  once  inliven'd  by  a  present 
impression,  it  proceeds  to  form  a  more  lively  idea  of  the 
related  objects,  by  a  natural  transition  of  the  disposition 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  change  of  the  objects  is  so 
easy,  that  the  mind  is  scarce  sensible  of  it,  but  applies  itself 
to  the  conception  of  the  related  idea  with  all  the  force  and  i 
vivacity  it  acquir'd  from  the  present  impression.  ' 
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If  in  coiiaidering  the  nature  of  relation,  and  that  facility 
.  of  transition,  which  ia  essential  to  it,  we  can  satisfy  our- 
selves concerning  the  reality  of  this  phffinonienon,  'tia  well ; 
But  I  must  confess  I  place  my  chief  confidence  in  experience 
to  prove  so  material  a  principle.  We  may,  therefore,  observe, 
as  the  first  erperiment  to  our  present  purpose,  that  npoQ  tlie 

(appearance  of  the  picture  of  an  absent  friend,  our  idea  of  ] 
him  is  evidently  inliven'd  by  the  resemhlance,  and  that  ever)' 
passion,  which  that  idea  occasions,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
acquires  new  force  and  vigour.  In  producing  this  effect 
there  concur  both  a  relation  and  a  present  impression. 
Where  the  picture  bears  bim  no  resemblance,  or  at  least 
was  not  intended  for  him,  it  never  so  much  as  conveys  our 
thought  ta  him:  And  where  it  is  absent,  as  well  as  the 
person ;  tho'  the  mind  may  pass  from  the  thought  of  the  one 
to  that  of  the  other ;  it  feels  its  idea  to  be  rather  weaken'd 
than  inliven'd  by  that  transition.  We  tahe  a  pleasure  in 
viewing  the  picture  of  a  friend,  when  'tis  set  before  us  ;  but 
when  'tis  remov'd,  rather  choose  to  consider  him  directly, 
than  by  reflexion  in  an  image,  which  is  equally  distant  and 
obscure. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  may  be 
consider'd  as  experiments  of  the  same  nature.  The  devotees 
'of  that  strange  superstition  usually  plead  in  excuse  of  the 
mummeries,  with  which  they  are  upbraided,  that  they  Peel 
the  good  effect  of  those  external  motions,  and  postures,  ant) 
actions,  in  iiilivening  their  devotion,  and  quickening  their 
fervour,  which  otherwise  wou*d  decay  away,  if  directed 
entirely  to  distant  and  immaterial  objects.  We  shadow  out 
the  objects  of  our  faith,  say  they,  in  sensible  types  and 
images,  and  render  them  more  present  to  iis  by  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  these  types,  than  'tis  possible  for  na  to  do, 
merely  by  an  intellectual  view  aud  contemphition.  Sensible"^ 
objects  have  always  a  greater  influence  on  the  fancy  tlian 
any  other;  and  tliis  influence  they  readily  convey  to  thosa 
ideas,  to  which  they  are  related,  and  which  they  resemble. 
I  shall  only  infer  from  these  practices,  and  this  reasoning, 
that  the  eftect  of  resemblance  in  inliveniiig  the  idea  ta  very 
common  ;  and  as  in  every  case  a  resemblance  and  a  present 
impression  must  concur,  we  are  abundantly  sapply'd  with 
experiments  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  foregoing  principle. 
We  may  add  force  to  tliese  experiments  by  others  of  a 
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different  kind,  in  considering  the  effects  of  contiguit]/.  as  well 
as  of  retemblance.  TiB  certain,  that  distance  diminishes  l.he 
force  of  every  idea,  and  that  upon  our  approach  to  any 
object;  tho'  it  does  not  discover  itself  to  our  senses;  it 
operates  upon  the  mind  with  an  influence  that  imitates  an 
immediate  impression.  The  thinking  on  auy  object  readily 
transports  the  mind  to  nhat  is  contiguons ;  but  'tis  only  thi: 
actual  presence  of  an  object,  that  transports  it  with  a 
superior  vivacity.  When  I  am  a  few  miles  from  home,  what- 
ever relates  to  it  tenches  me  more  nearly  than  when  I  am 
two  hundred  leagues  distant ;  tho'  even  at  that  distance  the 
reflecting  on  any  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  friends 
and  family  naturally  produces  an  idea  of  them.  But  as  ui 
this  latter  case,  both  the  objects  of  the  mind  are  ideaa;  not- 
withstanding there  is  an  easy  transition  betwixt  theui ;  that 
transition  alone  is  not  able  to  give  a  superior  vivacity  to  any 
of  the  ideas,  for  want  of  some  immediate  impression.* 

No  one  can  doubt  hut  causation  has  the  same  influence 
as  the  other  two  relations  of  resemblance  and  contigni^. 
Superstitious  people  are  fond  of  the  relicks  of  saints  and 
holy  men,  tor  the  same  reason  that  they  seek  after  types  and 
images,  in  order  to  inliven  their  devotion,  and  give  them  a 
more  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  those  exemplary 
lives,  which  they  desire  to  imitate.  Now  'tis  evident,  one  of 
the  best  relicks  a  devotee  con'd  procure,  wou'd  be  the  handy- 
work  of  a  saint ;  and  if  his  cloaths  and  furniture  are  ever 
t«  be  conaider'd  in  this  light,  'tis  because  they  were  once  at 
his  disposal,  and  were  mov'd  and  affected  by  him ;  in  which 
respect  they  are  to  be  consider'd  as  imperfect  effects,  and  a£ 
connected  with  him  by  a  shorter  chain  of  consequences  than 
any  of  those,  from  which  we  learn  the  reality  of  his  existence. 
'   This  phcenomenon  clearly  proves,  that  a  present  impression 


'  [The  folluwinc  nolo  wnt  iKld«I  in 
tiia  Appendix.— Bl.] 

Xalwrmu  neiii,  i»jml,  iaiutt  Jieam, 
dn  erron  qmdam,  ut,  eim  ta  iam  viJMi- 
nun,  f»  qiiibat  meiHoria  d^tiot  tiiroi  or- 
ttprrimai  nultMin  ami  twrnfiu,  niuTiJ 
tnoonnRur,  quam  tiqtumdoefncm  qwonim 
nut  faeia  audiamm,  aut  teripinm  ali- 
fHod  Ufiamut '  vetvl  rgo  hhro  mttmr. 
Vmit  fliitn  mAi  twimit  in  iruntm: 
junn  of^pimut  priitium  hie  dapularfi 
mtilam:  C"j«i  itiirm  ilti  korttJi  jm- 
I    pmjui  BUI  mmenitM  lu'Sm  miit  afff- 
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rtmt,  mtiptum  indnitur  in  t^empKtu  mio 
Me  pantrr.  Hie  BpfuKppit,  lue  Xm"- 
tratei,  iie  iffiu  audiiitr  Palemo ;  aujv 
ipu  iiln  tritio  f-uU,  qtmat  tt^toniM. 
Equiitem  ftiavt  ciiriant  nontunH,  Afv- 
(ifum  dim,  nra  kaof  noDam,  fti«  nnAi 
minor  an  ntJifur  fotUjiiiam  at  PUf/Or, 
nJtbam  inlutm  Ss^imem,  Cabrnm. 
LaHum,  noilrum  vtro  <■  primu  ohmb 
eogHart,     Tanfa  m  admonitiottU  tnu( 
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with  a.  relation  of  causation  may  inliven  any  iilca,  and  con- 
sequently produce  belief  or  assent,  according  to  the  prece- 
dent definition  of  it. 

But  why  need  we  seek  for  other  arguments  to  prove,  that  a 
present  imprBSBion  with  a  relation  or  transition  of  the  fancj 
may  inliven  any  idea,  when  this  very  instance  of  out 
reasonings  from  cause  and  effect  will  alone  suffice  to  that 
purpose?  'Tia  certain  we  must  have  an  idea  of  every 
matter  of  fact,  which  we  beliere.  'Tia  certain,  that  thia  idea 
arises  onJy  from  a  relation  t<i  a  present  impression.  Til 
certain,  that  the  belief  super-adds  nothing  to  the  idea,  but 
only  changes  our  manner  of  conceiving  it,  and  renders  it 
more  strong  and  lively.  The  present  conclusion  concerning 
the  infiuence  of  relation  is  the  immediate  consequence  of 
all  these  st^ps ;  and  every  step  appears  to  me  sure  and  in&l- 
lible.  There  enters  nothing  into  this  operation  of  the  mind 
but  a  present  impression,  a  lively  idea,  and  a  relation  or 
association  in  the  fancy  betwixt  the  impression  and  idea ; 
80  that  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  mistake. 

In  order  to  put  this  whole  affair  in  a  fuller  light,  let  ua 
consider  it  as  a  question  in  natural  philosophy,  which  we 
must  determine  by  experieiiue  and  observation.  I  auppoee 
there  is  an  object  presented,  from  which  I  draw  a  certain 
conclusion,  and  form  to  myself  ideas,  which  I  am  said  to 
believe  or  assent  to.  Here  'tis  evident,  that  however  that 
object,  which  is  present  to  my  senses,  and  that  other,  whoee 
existence  I  infer  by  reaaouing,  may  be  thought  to  inflnence 
each  other  by  their  particular  powers  or  qualities ;  yet  as  the 
phBenomenon  of  belief,  which  we  at  present  examine,  is 
merely  internal,  these  powers  and  qualities,  being  entirely 
nnknown,  can  have  no  hand  in  producing  it.  "Tia  ihe 
present  impression,  which  is  to  be  consider*d  as  the  true  and 
real  cause  of  the  idea,  and  of  the  belief  which  attends  it. 
We  must  therefore  endeavour  to  discover  by  experlmet 
the  particular  qualities,  by  which  'tie  enabled  to  prodtu 
extraordinary  an  effect. 

First  then  I  observe,  that  the  present  impression  haa  i 
this  effect  by  its  own  proper  power  and  efficacy,  and  T 
consider'd  alone,  as  a  single  perception,  limited  to  the 
present  moment.  I  find,  that  an  impression,  from  which,  on 
its  first  appearance,  I  can  draw  no  conclusion,  may  after- 
mria  become  the  foundation  of  belief,  when  I  have  had 
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Kperience  of  its  usual  coneequeiices.  We  must  in  every 
ease  have  observed  the  same  impression  in  past  instances, 
and  have  found  it  to  be  constantly  conjoin'd  with  some 
other  impression.  This  is  confirm'd  by  such  a  multitude  of 
eiperiments,  that  it  admits  not  of  the  smallest  doubt. 

From  a  second  observation  I  conclude,  that  the  belief, 
which  attends  the  present  impression,  and  is  produc'd  by  a 
nnrober  of  past  impressions  and  conjunctions;  that  this 
belief,  I  say,  arises  immediately,  without  any  now  operation 
of  the  reason  or  imagination.  Of  this  I  can  be  certain, 
because  I  never  am  conscions  of  any  such  operation,  and 
find  nothing  in  the  subject,  on  which  it  can  be  founded. 
Now  as  we  call  every  thing  cuaTOM,  which  proceeds  from  a 
past  repetition,  without  any  new  reasoning  or  eonclnsion, , 
we  may  establish  it  aa  a  certain  truth,  that  all  the  belief, 
which  follows  upon  any  present  impression,  is  deriv'd  solely 
from  that  origin.  When  we  arc  accustom'd  to  see  two 
impressions  conjoin'd  together,  the  appearance  or  idea  of 
the  one  immediately  carries  us  to  tlie  idea  of  the  other. 

Being  fully  satiafy'd  on  this  head,  I  make  a  third  set  of 
experiments,  in  order  to  know,  whether  any  thing  be  requisite, 
beside  the  customary  transition,  towards  the  production  of 
this  phEonomenon  of  belief.  I  therefore  change  the  first 
impression  into  an  idea;  and  observe,  that  tho'  the  cub- 
tomary  transition  to  the  correlative  idea  still  remains,  yet 
there  la  in  reality  no  belief  nor  perswasion.  A  present  im- 
pression, then,  is  absolutely  requisite  to  this  whole  opera- 
tion ;  and  when  after  this  I  compare  an  impression  with  an 
idea,  and  find  that  their  only  difference  consists  in  their 
different  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity,  I  conclude  upon  the 
whole,  that  belief  is  a  more  vivid  and  intense  conception  of 
an  idea,  proceeding  from  its  relation  to  a  present  im- 
pression. 

Thus  all  probable  reasoning  is  nothing  but  a  species  of  aen- 
Bation.'  "I'is  not  solely  in  poetry  aiid  music,  we  most  follow 
our  taste  and  sentiment,  but  likewise  in  philosophy.  When  I 
am  conyinc'd  of  any  principle,  'tis  only  an  idea,  which  atrikes 
more  strongly  upon  me.  When  I  give  the  preference  to 
set  of  ailments  above  another,  I  do  nothing  but  decide 
from  my  feeling  concerning  the  superiority  of  their  influence. 
Objects  have  no  discoverable  connexion  together 
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I     FART      from  any  other  principle  bat  custom   operating  upon  the 

I       ^-    .  imagiDatiOQ,   tbat    we    can  draw   any   inference   from   tlie 

Ofknow-     appeanuice  of  one  to  the  existence  of  another. 

leAee  hoc!        'Twill  here  be  worth  our  observation,  that  the  pa«t  ei- 

[  ^tT  perience,  on  which  all  our  judgments  concerning  cause  and 

I  effect  depend,  may  operate  on  onr  mind  in  sach  an  inaensible 

I  ■        manner  as  never  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  may  even  in  some 

I  measure  be  unknown  to  us,    A  person,  who  stops  short  in  hia 

I  journey  upon  meeting  a  river  in  his  way,  foresees  the  con- 

I  sequences  of  his  proceeding  forward ;  and  his  knowleJge  of 

I  these  consequences  is  convey'd  to  him  by  past  experience, 

I  which  informs  him  of  snch  certain  conjunctions  of  causes 

I  and  effects.     But  can  we  think,  that  on  this  occasion  he 

I  reflects  on  any  past  experience,  and  calls  to  remembrance 

I  instances,  that  he  has  seen  or  heard  of,  in  order  to  discover 

I  the  effects  of  water  on  animal  bodies '?    No  surely ;  this  is 

I  not  the  method,  in  which  he  proceeds  in  his  reasoning.    The 

I  idea  of  sinking  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  water, 

I  and  the  idea  of  suffocating  with  that  of  sinking,  that  the   • 

I  mind  makes  the  transition  without  the  assistance  of  the 

I  memory.     The  custom  operates  before  we   have   time   for 

I  reflection.     The  objects  seem  so  inseparable,  that  we  inter- 

I  poae  not  a  moment's  delay  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the 

I  other.     But  as  this  transition  proceeds  from  experience,  and 

I  not  from  any  primary  connexion  betwixt  the  ideas,  we  must 

I  necessarily   acknowledge,  that   experience   may   produce   a 

I  belief  and  a  judgment  of  causes  and  effects   by  a   secret 

1  operation,  and  without  being  once  thought  of.    This  removes 

I  ail  pretext,  if  there  yet  remains  any,  for  asserting  that  the 

I  mind  is  convinc'd  by  reasoning  of  that  principle,  that  in- 

I  ntaTices    of  which  we   have  no  experience,  m-tut  neeesaarily  re- 

Ksmble  tiMge,  of  which  vie  have.     For  we  here  find,  that  the 

i  understanding   or  imagination   can  draw   inferences   from 

■-  '  past  experience,  without  reflecting  on  it ;  much  more  with- 

I  out  forming  any  principle  concerning  it,  or  reasoning  upon 

:    that  ]>rinciple. 

—        In  general  we  may  observe,  that  in  all  the  most  establish'd 

and   uniform   conjunctions   of  causes  and  effects,  such  as 

I  those   of  gravity,   impulse,  solidity,   &c.   the   mind   never 

carries  its  view  expressly  to  consider  any  past  experience : 

Tho'  in  other  associations  of  objects,  which  are  more  tare 

and  unusual,  it  may  assist  the  custom  and  transition  of  ideas 
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by  this  reflefitioQ.     Nay  we  find   in   some  cases,  tbat  the  SECT. 
reflection  produces  the  belief  without  tlie  custom ;  or  more   .  ^^^ 
properly  speaking,  that  the  reflection  produces  the  custom  of  ibo 
in  an  oblique  and  artificial  manner.     I  explain  myself.     "IHs  oiow^a^ 

certain,  that  not  only  in  philosophy,  but  even  in  common  life,  fl 

we  may  attain  the  knowledge  of  a  particular  cause  merely  I 

by  one  experiment,  provided  it  be  made  with  judgment,  and  1 

after  a  careful  removal  of  all  foreign  and  superflnous  cir-  I 

cumstances.     Now  as  after  one  experiment  of  this  kind,  the  ,   I 

mind,  upon  the  appearance  either  of  the  cause  or  the  effect,  1 

can  draw  on  inference  concerning  the  existence  of  its  cor-  I 

relative ;  and  as  a  habit  can  never  be  acquir'd  merely  by  one  I 

instance;  it  may  be  thought,  that  belief  cannot  in  this  case  I 

be  esteem'd  the  effect  of  custom.     But  this  difficulty  will  I 

vanish,  if  we  consider,  that  tho'  we  are  here  suppos'd  to  I 

have  had  only  one  experiment  of  a  particular  efi'ect,  yet  we  I 

have  many  millions  to  convince  ns  of  this  principle;  that  liko  I 

objects,  plac'd  in  like  eircuTnstaTtces,  will  always  produce  lilce  I 

effects;  and   as   this   principle   has   establish'd   itself  by   a  I 

sufficient  custom,  it  bestows  an  evidence  and  firmness  on  I 

any  opinion,  to  which  it  can  be  apply'd.     The  connexion  of  I 

the  ideas  is  not  habitual  after  one  experiment ;  bnt  this  I 

connexion  is  comprehended  under  another  principle,  that  ia  I 

habitual ;  which  brings  us  back  to  our  hypothesis.     In  all  I 

cases  we  transfer  our  experience  to  instances,  of  which  we  ■  M 

have  no  experience,  either  expressly  or  tacitly,  either  dire-dly  h 

or  indirectly,  H 

I  must  not  conclude  this  subject  without  observing,  that  H 

'tis  very  diffipult  to  talk  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  with  V 

perfect  propriety  and  exactness;  because  common  language  1 

has  seldom  made  any  very  nice  distinctions  among  them,  I 

bnt  has  generally  call'd  by  the  same  term  all  such  as  nearly  M 

resemble  each   other.     And  as  this  is  a  source  almost  in-  fl 

evitable  of  obscurity  and  confusion  in  the  author ;  so  it  may  H 

frequently  give  rise  to  doubta  and  objections  in  the  reader,  H 

which  otherwise  he  wou'd  never  have  dream'd  of.     Thus  my  fl 

Lbeneral  position,  that  an  opinion  or  belief  is  nothing  bitt  a%     i  M 
ifrimg  and  lively  idea  doriv'dfrom  a  present  impression  related  f      Vl 

fr  it,  maybe  liable  to  the  following  objection,  by  reason  of  a  I 

Uttle  ambiguity  in  those  words  strong  and  Uvelj/.     It  may  be  fl 

said,  tbat  not  only  an  impression  may  give  rise  to  reasoning,  J 

but  that  an  idea  may  algo  have  the  same  influence ;  especially  H 
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upon  my  priuciple,  that  all  our  ide<u  arc  deriv'd  from,  6 
.  sptmdetU  impretgions.  For  suppose  I  form  at  presend 
idea,  of  which  I  have  forgot  the  correspondent  impreari 
I  am  able  to  conclude  fiom  this  idea,  that  such  au  impresBi<m 
did  once  exist;  aud  ae  this  conclusion  is  attended  with 
belief,  it  may  be  ask'd,  from  whence  are  the  qualities  of 
force  and  vivacity  deriv'd,  which  constitute  this  belief?  And 
to  this  I  answer  very  readily, /rem  tke  present  idea.  For  as 
this  idea  is  not  here  consider'd,  as  the  representation  of  any 
absent  object,  but  as  a  real  perception  in  the  mind,  of  which 
we  are  intimately  conscious,  it  must  be  able  to  bestow  on 
whatever  is  related  to  it  the  same  quality,  call  it  firmneM,  or 
solidity,  ot  force,  or  vivucily,  with  which  the  mind  reflects  upon 
it,  and  is  assur'd  of  its  present  existence.  The  idea  here 
supplies  the  place  of  an  impression,  and  is  entirely  the  same, 
so  £ir  as  regards  our  present  purpose. 

Upon  the  same  principles  we  need  not  be  surpriz'd  to  hear 
of  the  remembrance  of  an  idea  ;  that  is,  of  the  idea  of  au  idea, 
and  of  its  force  and  vivacity  superior  to  the  loose  conceptions 
of  the  imagination.  In  thinMng  of  our  past  thonghts  we 
not  only  delineate  out  the  objects,  of  which  we  were 
thinking,  but  also  conceive  the  action  of  the  mind  in  the 
meditation,  that  certain  je^ne-gcai-quoi,  of  which  'tis  im- 
possible to  give  any  definition  or  description,  but  which 
every  one  sufficiently  understands.  When  the  memory 
offers  an  idea  of  this,  and  represents  it  as  past,  'tis  easily 
couceiv'd  how  that  idea  may  have  more  vigour  and  firmnesB, 
than  when  we  think  of  a  past  thought,  of  which  we  have  no 
remembrance. 

Ailer  this  any  one  will  understand  how  we  may  form  the 
idea  of  an  impression  and  of  an  idea,  and  how  we  j 
believe  the  existence  of  an  impression  and  of  an  idea.'  d 
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Sbot.  IX.— 0/  tke  Effects  of  other  Relations  artd  ol 

H<ibil». 

However  convincing  the  foregoing  arguments  may  appear, 
we  must  not  rest  contented  with  them,  but  must  turn  the 
subject  on  every  side,  in  order  to  find  some  new  points  of 
view,  from  which  we  may  illustrate  and  confirm  such  extra- 
ordinary, and  such  fundamental  principles.  A  scrupaloBi  i 
■  [Th«  DHlurr  c>r  Belief  it  furibcr  discusbed  \n  tlie  Snt  .iicibibn  of  the  AM 
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hesitation  to  receive  any  uew  hj'potheEis  ia  so  laudable  a 
disposition  in  philosophers,  and  so  necessary  to  the  exami- 
nation of  truth,  that  it  despires  to  be  complj'd  with,  and 
requires  that  every  argument  be  prodnc'd,  ivhich  uiaj  tend 
to  tlieir  satisfaction,  and  every  objection  remoy'd,  which  may 
stop  them  in  their  reasoning. 

I  have  often  obaerv'd,  that,  beside  cause  and  e£Fect,  the 
two  relations  of  resemblance  and  contiguity,  are  to  be  con- 
sider'd  as  associating  principles  of  thought,  and  aa  capable 
of  conveying  the  imagination  from  one  idea  to  another.  I 
have  also  observ'd,  that  when  of  two  objecta  connected 
together  by  any  of  these  relations,  ono  is  immediately 
present  to  the  memory  or  senses,  not  only  the  mind  is  con- 
vey'd  to  its  oo-relative  by  means  of  the  associating  principle ; 
but  likewise  conceives  it  with  an  additional  force  and  vigour, 
by  the  united  operation  of  that  principle,  and  of  the  present 
impression.  All  this  I  have  observ'd,  in  order  to  confirm  by 
analogy,  my  explication  of  our  judgments  concerning  cause 
and  effect.  But  this  very  argument  may,  perhaps,  be  tnm'd 
against  me,  and  instead  of  a  confirmation  of  my  hypothesis, 
may  become  an  objection  to  it.  For  it  may  be  said,  that  if 
all  the  parts  of  that  hypothesis  be  true,  vis.  that  these 
three  species  of  relation  are  deriv'd  from  the  same  principles; 
that  their  effects  in  inforcing  and  inlivening  our  ideas  are 
the  same ;  and  that  belief  is  nothing  but  a  more  forcible  and 
vivid  conception  of  an  idea ;  it  shoo'd  follow,  that  that  action 
of  the  mind  may  not  only  be  deriv'd  &om  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  but  also  from  those  of  contiguity  and  re- 
semblance. But  as  we  find  by  experience,  that  belief  arises 
only  from  causation,'  and  that  we  can  draw  no  iul'erenco 
from  one  object  to  another,  except  they  be  connected  by  this 
relation,  we  may  conclude,  that  there  is  some  error  in  that 
reasoning,  whieh  leads  us  into  such  difficulties. 

This  is  the  objection ;  let  us  now  consider  its  solution. 
'Tis  evident,  that  whatever  is  present  to  the  memory,  striking 
upon  the  mind  with  a  vivacity,  which  resembles  an  immettiale 
impre8aton7raiiBt"Become  of  considerable  moment  in  all  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  must  easily  distingubh  itself 
above  the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination.  Of  these  im- 
pressions or  ideas  of  the  memory  we  form  a  kind  of  system, 
comprehending  wbat«yer  we  remember  t«  have  been  present. 
■  [Jntrod.  i  336  itaU  ff.J 
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PABT^  either  to  our  internal  perception  or  senses ;  and  eyeiy  par- 
^  _^  ticnlar  of  that  system,  join'd  to  the  present  impressions,  we 


Of  know-  ^^^^  pleas'd  to  call  a  reality.  But  the  mind  stops  not  here. 
**^flf°^  For  finding,  that  with  this  system  of  perceptions,  there  is 
^^itj.  another  connected  by  custom,  or  if  you  will,  by  the  relation 
of  cause  or  effect,  it  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  their 
ideas;  and  as  it  feels  that  'tis  in  a  manner  necessarily 
determined  to  view  these  particular  ideas,  and  that  the 
custom  or  relation,  by  which  it  is  determin'd,  admits  not  of 
the  least  change,  it  forms  them  into  a  new  system,  which  it 
likewise  dignifies  with  the  title  of  realities.  The  first  of 
these  systems  is  the  object  of  the  memory  and  senses  ;  the 
second  of  the  judgment.* 

'Tis  this  latter  principle,  which  peoples  the  world,  and 
brings  us  acquainted  with  such  existences,  as  by  their  remoyal 
in  time  and  place,  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses  and 
memory.'  By  means  of  it  I  paint  the  uniyerse  in  my  imagi- 
nation, and  fix  my  attention  on  any  part  of  it  I  please.  I 
form  an  idea  of  Eome,  which  I  neither  see  nor  remember ; 
but  which  is  connected  with  such  impressions  as  I  remember 
to  have  received  from  the  conversation  and  books  of  tra- 
vellers and  historians.  This  idea  of  Rome  I  place  in  a 
certain  situation  on  the  idea  of  an  object,  which  I  call  the 
globe.  I  join  to  it  the  conception  of  a  particular  govern- 
ment, and  religion,  and  manners.  I  look  backward  and 
consider  its  first  foundation ;  its  several  revolutions,  suc- 
cesses, and  misfortunes.  All  this,  and  everything  else, 
which  I  believe,  are  nothing  but  ideas;  tho'  by  their  force 
and  settled  order,  arising  from  custom  and  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  they  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  other  ideas,  which  are  merely  the  offspring  of  the 
imagination. 

As  to  the  influence  of  contiguity  and  resemblance,  we  may 
observe,  that  if  the  contiguous  and  resembling  object  be 
comprehended  in  this  system  of  realities,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  these  two  relations  will  assist  that  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  infix  the  related  idea  with  more  force  in  the  imagination. 
This  I  shall  enlarge  upon  presently.  Mean  while  I  shall 
carry  my  observation  a  step  farther,  and  assert,  that  even 
where  the  related  object  is  but  feign'd,  the  relation  will 
serve  to  enliven  the  idea,  and   encrease   its  influence.     A 

»  [Cf.  note  on  p.  396.]  »  [Introd.  §  328  and  ff.] 
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poet,  HO  duubt,  will  be  the  better  able  to  form  a.  strong 
deaoription  of  the  Elynan  fields,  that  he  prompts  his  ^ 
imaginatioa  by  the  view  of  a  beautiful  meadow  or  garden;  c 
a&  at  another  time  he  may  by  hia  fancy  place  himself  in  the  ' 
midst  of  these  fabulous  regions,  that  by  the  feign'd  con-  i, 
tiguity  he  may  enliven  his  imagination.  " 

But  tbo'  I  cannot  altogether  exclude  the  relations  of  w~ 
semblauce  and  contiguity  from  operating  on  the  fancy  in 
jthia  manner,  'tia  observable  that,  when  single,  their  influencel 
is  very  feeble  and  uncertain,  As  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  is  requisite  to  iierauade  us  of  any  real  existence,'  ao  is 
this  persuasion  requisite  to  give  force  to  tbeee  other  rela- 
tions. For  where  upon  the  appearance  of  an  impression  we 
not  only  feign  another  object,  but  likewise  arbitrarily,  and 
of  our  mere  good-will  and  pleasure  give  it  a  particular  rela- 
tion to  the  impression,  this  can  have  but  a  small  effect  upon 
the  mind ;  nor  is  there  any  reason,  why,  upon  the  return  of 
the  same  impression,  we  shou'd  be  determin'd  to  place  the 
same  object  in  the  same  relation  to  it.*  There  is  no  manner 
of  necessity  for  the  mind  to  feign  any  resembling  and  con- 
tiguous objects ;  and  if  it  feigns  such,  there  is  as  little " 
necessity  for  it  always  to  confine  itself  to  the  same,  witboat 
any  difference  or  variation.  And  indeed  such  a  fiction  is 
founded  on  so  little  reason,  that  nothing  but  pure  caprice 
can  determine  the  mind  to  form  it ; '  and  that  principle  being 
fluctuating  and  uncertain,  'tis  impossible  it  can  ever  operate 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  force  and  constancy.  The 
mind  forsees  and  anticipates  the  change  ;  and  even  from  the 
very  first  instant  feels  the  looseness  of  its  actions,  and  the 
weak  hold  it  has  of  its  objects.  And  as  this  imperfection  is 
very  sensible  in  every  single  instance,  it  still  encreaaes  by 
experience  and  observation,  when  we  compare  the  several 
instances  we  may  remember,  and  form  a  general  rule  against 
the  reposing  any  assurance  in  those  momentary  glimpses  of 
light,  which  arise  in  the  imagination  from  a  feign'd  resem- 
blance and  contiguity. 

The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  has  all  the  opposite 
advantages.  The  objects  it  presents  are  fixt  and  unalterable. 
The  impressions  of  the  memory  never  change  in  any  con- 
biderable  degree ;  and  each  impression  draws  along  witli  it 
^■^a  precise  idea,  which  takes  its  place  in  the  imagination  an 
^^B^^tnlTod.  i  1)26  ^d  S.]  •  [Iflicod.  !!  aaO.]  ■  [Inlrod.  i  3; 
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PART      eoiuethiug   solid  and   real,   certain    and   inrariable.      The 
^       thought  ia  alwajs  determin'd  to  pass  from  the  impresBion  to 
Of  know-    *^6  idea,  and  from  that  particular  impression  to  that  par- 
lodge  and    ticiilar  idea,  without  any  choice  or  hesitation. 
^,_'  But    not    content    with    removing  this  objection,  I  shaO 

^-endeavour  to  extract  from  it  a  proof  of  the  present  doct^^^^ 
Coiitiguitj'  and  resemblance  have  an  effect  much  inferi 
causation ;  but  still  have  some  effect,  and  augment  t' 

Fiction  of  any  opinion,  and  the  vivacity  of  any  concept 

If  this  can  be  prov'd  in  several  new  instances,  beside  wliaih 
we  have  already  observ'd,  'twill  be  allow'd  no  inconsiderarblc 
argument,  that  belief  is  nothing  but  a  lively  idea  related  to 
a  present  impression. 

To  begin  with  contiguity;  it  baa  been  remarVd  among 
the  Mahometam  as  well  ae  Chrigtian»,  that  those  pil^nu, 
who  have  seen  Hsoca  or  the  Holt  Land,  are  ever  after  more 
faithful  and  zealous  believers,  than  those  who  have  not  had 
that  advantage.  A  man,  whose  memory  presents  him  with 
a  lively  image  of  the  Red-Sea,  and  the  Desert,  and  Jtruaatem, 
and  Galilee,  can  never  doubt  of  any  miraculous  events,  which 
are  related  either  by  Mosee  or  the  Evangelielt.  The  Uv^j 
idea  of  the  places  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  &ctB, 
which  are  suppos'd  to  ba^e  been  related  to  them  by  con- 
tiguity, and  encreaaes  the  belief  by  encreasing  the  TiTacity 
of  the  conception.  The  remembran<>3  of  these  fields  and 
rivers  haa  the  same  influence  on  the  vulgar  as  a  new  argu- 
ment; and  from  the  same  caosea. 

We  may  form  a  like  observation  concerning  recemMoAM. 
We  have  remark'd,  that  the  conclusion,  which  we  draw  from 
a  present  object  to  its  absent  canse  or  effect,  is  never  founded 
on  any  qualities,  which  we  observe  in  that  object,  consider'd 
in  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  that  'tis  impoasible  to  determine,  ■ 
otherwise  than  by  experience,  what  will  result  from  any 
phfenomenon,  or  what  has  preceded  it.  But  tho'  this  be 
so  evident  in  itself,  that  it  seem'd  not  to  require  any  proof; 
yet  some  philoaophers  have  imagin'd  that  there  is  an  appa- 
rent cause  for  the  eommuoication  of  motion,  and  that  a 
reasonable  man  might  immediately  infer  the  motion  of  one 
body  from  the  impulse  of  another,  without  having  recourse 
to  any  past  observation.  That  this  opinion  ia  false  wiU 
admit  of  an  easy  proof.  For  if  such  an  inference  i 
n  merely  from  the  ideaa  of  body,  of  motion. 
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impulse,  it  mnst  umount  to  a  demonstration,  and  must  imply 
the    absolote    impossibility    of   any    contrary    auppositioii.  , 
Every  effect,  then,  beside  the  comnmaication  of    motion,  ( 
implies  a  formal  contradiction ;  and  'tis  impossible  not  only  ' 
that  it  can  exist,  but  also  that  it  can  be  eonceiv'd.     Bat  we  i 
may  soon  satisfy  ouraelvea  of  the  contrary,  by  forming  a  ■ 
clear  and  consistent  idea  of  one  body's  moving  upon  another, 
and   of  its   rest  immediately  upon  the  contact;  or  of  its 
returning  back  in  tlje  same  line  in  which  it  came  ;  or  of  its 
annihilation;  or  circular  or  elliptical  motion  :  and  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  number  of  other  changes,   which-  we  may 
suppose  it  to  undergo.     These  suppositions  are  all  consistent 
and  natural ;  and  the  reason,  why  we  imagine  the  communi- 
cation of  motion  to  be  more  consistent  and  natural  not  only 
than  those  suppositions,  but  also  than  any  other  natural 
effect,  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  resenMance  betwixt  the 
cause  and  effect,  which  is  here  united  to  experience,  and 
binds  the  objects  in  the  closest  and  most  intimate  manner 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  make  us  imagine  them  to  be  abso- 
lutely inseparable.     Kesemblance,  then,  has  the  same  or  a 
parallel  influence  with  experience ;  and  as  the  only  imm&< 
diate  effect  of  experience  is  to  associate  our  ideas  together, 
it  follows,  that  all  belief  arises  from  the  association  of  ideas, 
according  to  my  hypothesis. 

'Tis  universaJly  allow'd  by  the  writers  on  optics,  that  the 
eye  at  all  times  sees  an  equal  number  of  physical  points,  and 
that  a  man  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  has  no  larger  au  image 
presented  to  his  senses,  than  when  he  is  coop'd  up  in  the 
narrowest  court  or  chamber.  'Tis  only  by  experience  that 
he  infers  the  greatness  of  the  object  from  some  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  image  ;  and  this  inference  of  the  jud^^ment 
he  confounds  with  sensation,  as  is  common  on  other  occa- 
sions. Now  'tis  evident,  that  the  inference  tjf  the  judgment 
is  here  much  more  lively  than  what  is  usual  in  our  common 
reasonings,  and  that  a  man  has  a  more  vivid  conception  oi 
the  vast  extent  of  the  ocean  from  the  inmge  he  receives  by 
the  eye,  when  he  stands  on  the  top  of  the  high  promontory, 
thaii  merely  from  hearing  the  roariug  of  the  waters.  He 
teels  a  more  sensible  pleasure  from  its  magnificence  ;  which 
is  a  proof  of  a  more  lively  idea :  And  he  confounds  his 
judgment  with  sensation  ;  which  is  another  proof  of  it.  But 
aa  thL-  inference  is  equally  certain  and   immediate  in  1 
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paBT      caaes,  this  Btiperior  vivacity  of  our  conception  in  one  c&ae 
_  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  this,  that  in  drawing  an  infer- 

Of  konw-    ence  from  the  sight,  beside  the  customary  conjunction,  there 
higf  ftnd    is  also  a  resemblance  betwixt  the  image  and  the  object  we 
infer;  which  Btrengtbens  the  relation.and  conveys  the  Tiracity 
of  the  impression  to  the  related  idea  with  an  easier  and  more 
natural  movement. 

No  weakness  of  human  nature  is  more  nniversal  aJid  con- 
Ispicuous  than  what  we  commonly  call  Ckeditlitt,  or  a  too 
easy  faith  in  the  testimony  of  others ;  and  this  weakness  is 
also  very  naturally  accounted  for  fixim  the  influence  of 
resemblance.  When  we  receive  any  matter  of  fact  apon 
hnmaii  testimony,  our  faith  arises  from  the  very  same  origin 
as  our  inferences  from  causes  to  effects,  and  from  effects  to 
causes ;  nor  is  there  anything  but  our  experience  of  the 
governing  principles  of  human  nature,  which  can  give  ua 
I  any  assurance  of  the  veracity  of  men.  But  tho'  experience 
be  the  true  standard  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  other  judg- 
ments, we  seldom  regulate  ourselves  entirely  by  it ;  but  have 
a  remarkable  propensity  to  believe  whatever  is  reported,  eren 
concerning  apparitions,  enchantments,  and  prodigies,  how- 
ever contrary  to  daily  experience  and  observation.  The 
words  or  discourses  of  others  have  an  intimate  connexion 
with  certain  ideas  in  their  mind  ;  and  these  ideas  have  also  a 
connexion  with  the  facts  or  objects,  which  they  represent. 
This  latter  connexion  is  generally  much  over-rated,  and 
i-ommands  our  assent  beyond  what  experience  will  justify  ; 
which  can  proceed  from  nothing  beside  the  resemblance 
betwixt  the  ideas  and  the  facts.  Other  effects  only  point 
out  their  causes  in  an  oblique  manner;  but  the  testimony  of 
men  does  it  directly,  and  is  to  be  consider'd  as  an  image  as 
well  as  an  effect.  No  wonder,  therefore,  we  are  so  rash  in 
drawing  our  inferences  from  it,  and  are  less  guided  by  ex- 
perience in  om*  Judgments  concerning  it,  than  in  those  upon 
any  other  subject. 

As  resemblance,  when  conjoin'd  vrith  causation,  fortifies 
our  reasonings ;  so  the  want  of  it  in  any  very  great  degree 
is  able  almost  entirely  to  destroy  them.  Of  this  there  is  a 
remarkable  instance  in  the  universal  carelessness  and  stu 
pidity  of  men  with  regard  to  a  future  state,  where  they  show 
88  obstinate  an  incredulity,  as  they  do  a  blind  credulity  Q 
uther  occasions.     There  is  not  indeed  a  more  ample  i 
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of  wonder  to  the  studious,  and  of  regret  to  the  pioua  man, 
than  to  observe  the  negligence  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  ^ 
concerning  their  appronching  condition;  and  'tis  with  ( 
reason,  that  many  eminent  theologians  have  not  scrupled  to  * 
affirm,  that  tho'  the  vulgar  have  no  formal  principles  of  i, 
infidelity,  yet  they  are  really  infidels  in  their  hearts,  and  • 
have  nothing  like  what  we  can  call  a  belief  of  the  eternal 
duration  of  their  souls.  For  let  us  consider  on  the  one  hand 
what  divines  have  display'd  with  such  eloquence  concerning 
the  importance  of  eternity ;  and  at  the  same  time  reflect, 
that  tho'  in  matters  of  rhetoric  we  ought  to  lay  our 
account  with  some  exaggeration,  we  must  in  this  case  allow, 
that  the  strongest  figures  are  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
subject !  And  after  this  let  us  view  on  ilie  other  hand,  the 
prodigious  security  of  men  in  tJiie  particular:  I  ask,  if 
these  people  really  believe  what  is  inculcated  on  them,  and 
what  they  pretend  to  affirm ;  and  the  answer  is  obviously 
in  the  negative.  As  belief  is  an  act  of  the  mind  arising 
from  custom,  'tis  not  strange  the  want  of  resemblance  shon'd 
overthrow  what  custom  has  establish'd,  and  diminish  the 
force  of  the  idea,  as  much  aa  that  latter  principle  encreases 
it.  A  future  state  is  so  far  remov'd  from  our  comprehension, 
and  we  have  so  obscure  an  idea  of  the  manner,  in  which  we 
sliall  exist  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  that  all  the 
reasons  we  can  invent,  however  strong  in  themselves,  and 
however  much  assisted  by  education,  are  never  able  with 
slow  imaginations  to  surmount  tliia  difficulty,  or  bestow 
a  sufficient  authority  and  force  on  the  idea.  I  rather  choose 
to  ascribe  this  incredulity  to  the  faint  idea  we  form  of  our 
future  condition,  deriv'd  from  its  want  of  resemblance  to 
the  present  life,  than  to  that  deriv'd  from  its  remoteness. 
For  I  observe,  that  men  are  everywhere  coneern'd  about 
what  may  happen  after  their  death,  provided  it  regard  this 
world ;  and  that  there  are  few  to  whom  their  name,  their 
family,  their  friends,  and  their  country  are  in  any  period  of 
time  entirely  indifferent. 

And  indeed  the  want  of  resemblance  in  this  case  so 
entirely  destroys  belief,  that  except  those  few,  who  upon  cool 
reflection  on  the  importance  of  the  subject,  have  taken  care 
by  repeated  meditation  to  imprint  in  their  minds  the  argu- 
ments for  a  future  state,  thero  scarce  are  any,  who  believe  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  with  a  Iruc  and  establisb'd  judg- 
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meat;  8ut;h  as  is  deriv'd  from  (lie  testimony  of  traTelW? 

,  and  historiaua.  This  appears  very  conapieuonaly  wherever 
men  have  occasion  to  compare  the  pleasares  and  pains,  ilie 
rewards  and  punislimentB  of  this  life  with  those  of  a  futuit; ; 
even  the'  the  case  does  not  concern  themselves,  and  there 
is  no  violent  passion  to  disturb  their  judgment.  The  Roman 
Catholickt  are  certainly  the  moat  zealous  of  any  sect  in  the 
Christian  world ;  and  yet  you'll  find  few  among  the  more 
sensible  people  of  that  communion  who  do  not  blame  the 
Gunpowder-treason,  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  as 
crnel  and  barbarous,  tho'  projected  or  executed  against  those 
very  people,  whom  without  any  scruple  they  condemn  to 
eternal  and  infinite  punishments.  All  we  can  say  in  excuse 
for  this  inconsistency  is,  that  they  really  do  not  believe  what 

I  they  affirm  concerning  a  future  state  ;  nor  is  there  any  better 
proof  of  it  than  the  very  inconsistency. 

We  may  add  to  this  a  remark ;  that  in  matters  of  religion 
men  take  a  pleasure  in  being  terrify *d,  and  that  no  preachers 
are  so  popular,  as  those  who  excit«  the  most  dismal  and 
gloomy  passions.  In  the  common  afiiiirs  of  life,  where 
feel  and  are  penetrated  with  the  solidity  of  the  aubji 
nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  than  fear  and  terror ; 
'tis  only  in  dramatic  performances  and  in  religious  discoui 
that  they  ever  give  pleasure.  In  these  latter  cases  the 
imagination  reposes  itself  indolently  on  the  idea ;  and  the 
passion,  being  aoften'd  by  the  want  of  belief  in  the  subject, 
bas  no  more  tlian  the  agreeable  effect  of  enlivening  the  mind, 
and  fixing  the  attention. 

The  present  hypothesis  will  receive  additional  confirmation, 
if  we  examine  the  effects  of  other  kinds  of  custom,  as  well  as  of 
other  relatione.  To  understand  this  we  must  consider,  that  cus- 
tom, to  which  I  attribute  all  belief  and  reasoning,  may  operate 
upon  the  mind  in  invigorating  an  idea  after  two  several  ways. 
For  supposing  that  in  all  past  experience  we  have  found  two 
objects  to  have  been  always  conjoin'd  together,  'tis  evident, 
that  upon  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  objects  in 
impression,  we  must  fi-oui  custom  make  an  easy  transil 
to  the  idea  of  that  object,  which  usually  attends  it ;  and 
means  of  the  present  impression  and  easy  transition  mm 
conceive  that  idea  in  a  stronger  and  more  lively  manner, 
than  we  do  any  loose  floating  image  of  the  fancy.  But  let 
ns  next  suppose,  that  a  mere  idea  alone,  without  any  of 
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curious  and  almost  artificial  preparation,  should  frequently     S£CT. 
make  its  appearance  in  the  mind,  this  idea  must  by  degrees       ^^ 


acquire  a  fttcility  and  force ;  and  both  by  its  firm  hold  and  of  the 
easy    introduction    distinguish    itself  from   any  new  and  e^taof 
unusual  idea.     This  is  the  only  particular,  in  which  these  ^tjons 
two  kinds  of  custom  agree;  and  if  it  appear,  that  their  and  other 
effects  on  the  judgment  are  similar  and  proportionable,  we       ^ 
may  certainly  conclude,  that  the  foregoing  explication   of 
that  faculty  is  satisfactory.     But  can  we  doubt  of  this  agree- 
ment in  their  influence  on  the  judgment,  when  we  consider 
the  nature  and  effects  of  education  9 

All  those  opinions  and  notions  of  things,  to  which  we 
have  been  accustom'd  from  our  infancy,  take  such  deep 
root,  that  'tis  impossible  for  us,  by  all  the  powers  of  reason 
and  experience,  to  eradicate  them ;  and  this  habit  not  only 
approaches  in  its  influence,  but  even  on  many  occasions 
prevails  over  that  which  arises  from  the  constant  and 
inseparable  union  of  causes  and  effects.  Here  we  must  not 
be  contented  with  saying,  that  the  vividness  of  the  idea 
produces  the  belief:  We  must  maintain  that  they  are 
individually  the  same.  The  frequent  repetition  of  any  idea 
infixes  it  in  the  imagination ;  but  cou'd  never  possibly  of 
itself  produce  belief,  if  that  act  of  the  mind  was,  by  the 
original  constitution  of  our  natures,  annex'd  only  to  a 
reasoning  and  comparison  of  ideas.  Custom  may  lead 
us  into  some  false  comparison  of  ideas.  This  is  the  utmost 
effect  we  can  conceive  of  it.  But  'tis  certain  it  cou*d  never 
supply  the  place  of  that  comparison,  nor  produce  any  act  of 
the  mind,  which  naturally  belonged  to  that  principle. 

A  person,  that  has  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm  by  amputation, 
endeavours  for  a  long  time  afterwards  to  serve  himself  with 
them.  After  the  death  of  any  one,  'tis  a  common  remark 
of  the  whole  family,  but  especially  of  the  servants,  that 
they  can  scarce  believe  him  to  be  dead,  but  still  imagine 
him  to  be  in  his  chamber  or  in  any  other  place,  where  tiiey 
were  accustom'd  to  find  him.  I  have  often  heard  in  con- 
versation, after  talking  of  a  person,  that  is  any  way  cele- 
brated, that  one,  who  has  no  acquaintance  with  him,  will  say, 
I  have  never  seen  tuch^a-cnej  hut  aJ/mosi  fcmcy  I  have  ;  so  often 
have  I  heard  talk  of  him.    All  these  are  parallel  instances. 

If  we  consider  this  argument  from  eAv^ation  in  a  proper 
light,  'twill  appear  very  convincing ;  and  the  more  so,  that  'tis 
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PART      founded  on  one  of  the  most  common  phsenomena,  that  is 
'  ^  any  where  to  be  met  with.    I  am  persuaded,  that  upon  exami- 


or  know-  nation  we  shall  find  more  than  one  half  of  those  opinions, 
ledge  and  j  ^YisLt  prevail  among  mankind,  to  be  owinjj  to  education,  and 
^tj'.  that  the  principles,  which  are  thus  implicitely  embraced,  over- 
ballance  those,  which  are  owing  either  to  abstract  reasoning 
or  experience.  As  liars,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  their 
lies,  come  at  last  to  remember  them;  so  the  judgment,  or 
rather  the  imagination,  by  the  like  means,  may  have  ideas 
so  strongly  imprinted  on  it,  and  conceive  them  in  so  full  a 
light,  that  tiioy  may  operate  upon  the  mind  in  the  same 
manner  with  those,  which  the  senses,  memory  or  reason 
present  to  us.  But  as  education  is  an  artificisd  and  not  a 
natural  cause,  and  as  its  maxims  are  frequently  contrary  to 
/  reason,  and  even  to  themselves  in  different  times  and  places, 
it  is  never  upon  that  account  recogniz'd  by  philosophers ; 
tho'  in  reality  it  be  built  almost  on  the  same  foundation  of 
custom  and  repetition  as  our  reasonings  from  causes  and 
effects.^ 


Sect.  X. — Of  the  Influence  of  Belief 

But  tho'  education  be  disclaimed  by  philosophy,  as  a 
fallacious  ground  of  assent  to  any  opinion,  it  prevails 
nevertheless  in  the  world,  and  is  the  cause  why  all  systems 
are  apt  to  be  rejected  at  first  as  new  and  unusual.  This 
perhaps  will  be  the  fate  of  what  I  have  here  advanced 
concerning  belief  and  tho'  the  proofs  I  have  produc'd  ap- 
pear to  me  perfectly  conclusive,  I  expect  not  to  make  many 
proselytes  to  my  opinion.  Men  will  scarce  ever  be  persuaded, 
that  effects  of  such  consequence  can  flow  from  principles^ 
which  are  seemingly  so  inconsiderable,  and  that  the  far 
greatest  part  of  our  reasonings  with  all  our  actions  and 


*  In  general  we  may  observe,  that  as 
our  assent  to  all  probable  reasonings  is 
founded  on  the  virjicity  of  ideas,  it  re- 
sembles many  of  those  whimsies  and 
I)rejudiees,  which  are  rejecte<l  under  the 
(•pprobriouH  character  of  being  tho  off- 
spring of  the  imagination.  By  this 
expression  it  appears  that  the  word, 
imagination,  is  commonly  us'd  in  two 
different  senses ;  and  tho*  nothing  be 
more  contrary  to  true  philosophy,  than 
this  inaccuracy,   yet   in  the   following 


rejisonings  I  have  often  been  oblig*d  to 
fall  into  it.  When  I  oppose  the  imagi- 
nation to  the  memory,  I  mean  the  fa- 
culty, by  which  we  form  our  £&inter 
ideas.  When  I  oppose  it  to  reason.  I 
mean  the  sjvme  faculty,  excluding  only  our 
demonstrative  and  probable  reasonings. 
When  I  oppose  it  to  neither,  'tis  indif- 
ferent wliether  it  be  taken  in  tho  larger 
or  more  limited  sense,  or  at  least  the 
context  will  sufficiently  explain  the 
meaning. 
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passions,  can  be  deriv'd  from  nothing  but  custom  and  babit.     SECTr" 
To  obriate  this  objection,  I  sball  here  anticipate  a  little  what  .    .^  , 
wou'd  more  properly  fall  uuder  our  consideration  afterwards,  of  ths 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  passions  and  the  seuBe  of  '^fi"> 
beanty. 

There  is  implanted  in  tbe  human  mind  a  perception  of 
pain  and  pleasure,  as  the  chief  spring  and  moving  principle 
of  all  its  actions.  But  pain  and  pleasure  have  two  ways  of 
making  their  appearance  in  the  mind ;  of  which  the  one  has 
effects  very  different  from  the  other.  They  may  either  appear 
in  impression  to  the  actual  feeling,  or  only  in  idea,  as  at 
present  when  I  mention  them.  'Tis  evident  the  influence 
of  these  upon  our  actions  is  far  from  being  equal.  Impres- 
sions always  actuate  the  soul,  and  that  in  the  highest  degree; 
but  'tis  not  every  idea  which  has  the  same  effect.  Nature  has 
proceeded  with  caution  in  this  case,  and  seems  to  have  care- 
fully avoided  the  inconveniences  of  two  extremes.  Did  im- 
pressions alone  influence  the  will,  we  should  every  moment 
of  our  lives  be  subject  to  the  greatest  calamities ;  because, 
tho'  we  foresaw  their  appi-oach,  we  should  not  be  provided 
by  nature  with  any  principle  of  action,  which  might  impel 
us  to  avoid  them.  On  the  other  hand,  did  every  idea  in- 
fluence our  actions,  our  condition  would  not  be  much  mended. 
For  such  is  the  unsteadiness  and  activity  of  thought,  that 
the  images  of  every  thing,  especially  of  goods  and  evils, 
are  always  wandering  in  the  mind ;  and  were  it  mov'd  by 
every  idle  conception  of  this  kind,  it  would  never  enjoy  a 
moment's  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Nature  has,  tlierefore,  chosen  a  medium,  and  has  neither 
bestow'd  on  every  idea  of  good  and  evil  the  power  of  actuat- 
ing the  will,  nor  yet  has  entirely  ejt eluded  them  from  this 
inHnence.  Tho'  an  idle  fiction  has  no  efficacy,  yet  we  find 
by  experience,  that  the  ideas  of  those  objects,  which  we 
believe  either  are  or  will  be  eiistent,  produce  in  a  lesser 
degree  the  same  effect  with  those  impresBions,  which  are 
immediately  present  to  the  senses  and  perception.  The 
effect,  then,  of  belief  is  to  raise  up  a  simple  idea  to  an 
equality  with  our  impressions,  and  bestow  on  it  a  like 
influence  on  the  passions.  This  effect  it  can  only  have 
by  making  an  idea  approach  an  impression  in  force  and 
,  vivacity.  For  a«  the  difterent  degrees  of  force  make  all  the 
original  difference  betwixt  an  impression  and  an   idea,  they 
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PAKT     mtiBt  of  consequence  be  the  sonrce  of  all  the  differences  in 
^         the    efiSbctB    of    these    perceptions,  and  their  remoTal,    in 


Of  kwjw-    whole  or  in  part,  the  cause  of  ererr  new  resemblance  thej 
h-du*-  ud    acquire.     Wherever  we  can  make  an  idea  approach  the  im- 
m^jf^        pressions  in  force  and  vi^-acitj,  it  will  likewise  imitate  them 
in  its  influence  on  the  mind ;  and  vice  venOj  where  it  imitates 
them  in  that  influence,  as  in  the  present  case,  this  must 
pr^jceed  from  its  approaching  them  in  force  and  Tivacitj. 
Belief,  therefore,  since  it  causes  an  idea  to  imitate  the  effects 
of  the  impressions,  must  make  it  resemble  them  in  these 
«  qualities,  and  is  nothing  but  a  more  vivid  and  inUnse  con- 
eeptwn  of  any  idea.     This,  then,  maj  both  senre  as  an  ad- 
ditional argument  for  the  present  system,  and  may  give  us 
a  notion  after  what  manner  our  reasonings  from  causation 
are  able  to  operate  on  the  will  and  passions. 

As  belief  is  almost  absolutely  requisite  to  the  exciting  our 
passions,  so  the  passions  in  ^eir  turn  are  rery  favourable 
to  belief;  and  not  only  such  facts  as  convey  agreeable 
emotions,  but  very  often  such  as  give  pain,  do  upon  that 
account  become  more  readily  the  objects  of  faith  and  opinion. 
A  coward,  whose  fears  are  easily  awaken'd,  readily  assents 
to  every  account  of  danger  he  meets  with ;  as  a  person  of  a 
Horrowful  and  melancholy  disposition  is  very  credulous  of 
every  thing,  that  nourishes  his  prevailing  passion.  When 
any  affecting  object  is  presented,  it  gives  the  alarm,  and 
excites  immediately  a  degree  of  its  proper  passion ;  especially 
in  persons  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  that  passion.  This 
emotion  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  imagination ;  and 
diflPusing  itself  over  our  idea  of  the  afiecting  object,  makes  us 
form  that,  idea  with  greater  force  and  vivacity,  and  conse- 
quently assent  to  it,  according  to  the  precedent  system. 
Admiration  and  surprize  have  the  same  effect  as  the  other 
passions ;  and  accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  among  the 
vulgar,  quacks  and  projectors  meet  with  a  more  easy  faith 
upon  account  of  their  magnificent  pretensions,  than  if  they 
kepi  th<nnsQlvcs  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  The  first 
nstoniahmont,  which  naturally  attends  their  miraculous  re- 
lations, spreads  itself  over  the  whole  soul,  and  so  vivifies  and 
enlivens  the  idea,  that  it  resembles  the  inferences  we  draw 
from  experience.  This  is  a  mystery,  with  which  we  may  be 
alreiwly  a  little  acquainted,  and  which  we  shall  have  farther 
occasion  to  be  let  into  in  the  progress  of  this  treatise. 
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After  this  account  of  the  influence  of  belief  on  the  pa438ion8,     SECT, 
we  shall  find  less  diflBculty  in  explaining  its  effects  on  the  ima-  .  ^ 
gination,  however  extraordinary  they  may   appear.       'Tis  of  the 
certain  we  cannot  take  pleasure  in  any  discourse,  where  our  inflnenoa 
judgment  gives  no  assent  to  those  images  which  are  presented  ^    * 
to  our  fancy.     The  conversation  of  those  who  have  acquired 
a  habit  of  lying,  tho'  in  afiTairs  of  no  moment,  never  gives 
any  satisfaction ;  and  that  because  those  ideas  they  present 
to  us,  not  being  attended  with  belief,  make  no  impression 
upon  the  mind.     Poets  themselves,  tho'  liars  by  profession, 
always  endeavour  to  give  an  air  of  truth  to  their  fictions ; 
and  where  that  is  totally  neglected,  their  performances,  how- 
ever ingenious,  will  never  be  able  to  afford  much  pleasure, 
[n  short,  we  may  observe,  that  even  when  ideas  have  no 
manner  of  influence  on  the  will  and  passions,  truth  and 
reality  are  still  requisite,  in  order  to  make  them  entertaining 
to  the  imagination. 

But  if  we  compare  together  all  the  phsenomena  that  occur 
on  this  head,  we  shall  find,  that  truth,  however  necessary  it 
may  seem  in  all  works  of  genius,  has  no  other  eflfegt'  ti^ftlTi  tA  v 
procure  an  easy  reception  for  the  tiIajih^  fLT\(\  fn  maVft  iha  ' 
mind  acquiesce  m  them  witk^qiJisfictiQy^^Qr  at  least  without 
reluctance.  But  as  this  is  an  effect,  which  may  easily  be 
supposed  to  flow  from  that  solidity  and  force,  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  system,  attend  those  ideas  that  are  establish'd  by 
reasonings  from  causation  ;  it  follows,  that  all  the  influence 
of  belief  upon  the  fancy  may  be  explained  from  that  system.  / 
Accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  wherever  that  influence 
arises  from  any  other  principles  beside  truth  or  reality,  they 
supply  its  place,  and  give  an  equal  entertainment  to  the 
imagination.  Poets  have  form'd  what  they  call  a  poetical 
system  of  things,  which  tho*  it  be  believed  neither  by  them- 
selves nor  readers,  is  commonly  esteem'd  a  sufficient  founda- 
tion for  any  fiction.  We  have  been  so  much  accustom'd  to 
the  names  of  Maes,  Jupiter,  Venus,  that  in  the  same  manner 
as  education  infixes  any  opinion,  the  constant  repetition  of 
these  ideas  makes  them  enter  into  the  mind  with  facility, 
and  prevail  upon  the  fancy,  without  influencing  the  judg- 
fnent.  In  like  manner  tragedians  always  borrow  their  fable, 
or  at  least  the  names  of  their  principal  actors,  from  some 
known  passage  in  history ;  and  that  not  in  order  to  deceive 
the  spectators ;  for  they  will  frankly  confess,  that  truth  is  not 
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in  any  circumstance  inviolably  observed;  but  in  order  t-i 
,  procure  a  more  easy  reception  into  the  imagination  for  thos"! 
extraordinary  events,  which  they  represent.  But  this  ia  a 
precaution,  which  ia  not  required  of  comic  poets,  whose 
personages  and  incidents,  being  of  a  more  familar  kind, 
enter  easily  into  the  conception,  and  arc  received  without 
any  such  formality,  even  tho'  at  first  sight  they  be  known' 
\  to  be  fictitious,  and  the  pure  offspring  of  the  fancy. 

This  mixture  of  truth  and  falshood  in  the  fables  of  tragic 
poets  not  only  serves  our  present  purpose,  br  shewing,  that 
I  the  imagination  can  be  satisfy'd  without  any  absolute  belief 
or  assurance ;  but  may  in  another  view  be  regarded  as  a  very 
strong  confirmation  of  this  system,  *Tis  evident,  that  poets 
make  use  of  this  artifice  of  borrowing  the  names  of  their 
persons,  and  the  chief  events  of  their  poems,  from  history, 
order  to  procure  a  more  easy  reception  for  the  whole, 
cause  it  to  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  fancy  and' 
factions.  The  sevei-aJ  incidents  of  the  piece  acquire  a  " 
of  relation  by  being  united  into  one  poem  or  representation^ 
and  if  any  of  these  incidents  be  an  object  of  belief,  it  bestows 
a  force  and  vivacity  on  the  others,  which  are  related  to  it. 
The  vividness  of  the  first  conception  diffuses  itself  along  thf 
relations,  and  is  convey'd,  as  by  so  many  pipes  or  canaJs,  to 
every  idea  that  has  any  communication  with  the  primary 
one.  This,  indeed,  can  never  amount  t»  a  perfect  assurance ; 
and  that  because  the  union  among  the  ideas  is,  in  a  manner, 
accidental :  But  still  it  approaches  so  near,  in  its  inflaence,  as 
may  convince  us,  that  they  are  deriv'd  from  the  same  origin. 
Belief  must  please  the  imagination  by  means  of  the  force 
and  vivacity  which  attends  it ;  since  every  idea,  which  has 
force  and  vivacity,  is  found  to  be  agreeable  to  that 

To  confirm  this  we  may  observe,  that  the  assistance  ia  mi 
betwixt  the  judgment  and  fancy,  as  well  as  betwixt  the 
inent  and  passion  ;  and  that  belief  not  only  gives  vigoi 
the  imagination,  but  that  a  vigorous  and  strong  imagii 
is   of  all    talents    tlic    most    proper    to    procure  I 
authority.     'Tis  difficult  ibr  us  to  withhold  our  assent 
what  ia  paiuted  out  to  us  in  all  the  colours  of  eloqui 
and  the  vivacity  produc'd   by  the  fancy  is   in  many 
greutor  than  that  which  arises  from  custom  and  experii 
are  hurried  away  by  the  lively  imagination  of  ( 
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ur  companion ;  and  e 
own  fire  and  gonius. 

Nor  will  it  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  ae  a  lively  imaginar  ^ 
tion  very  often  degenerates  into  madness  or  folly,  and  bears  r 
it  a  great  resemblance  in  its  operations ;  so  they  influence  the  ^ 
judgment  after  the  same  manner,  and  produce  belief  from  the 
very  same  principles.  When  the  imagination,  from  any 
extraordinary  ferment  of  the  blood  and  spirits,  acquires  such 
a  vivacity  as  disorders  all  its  powers  and  faculties,  there  is 
uo  means  of  distingnisbing  betwixt  truth  and  falshood ; 
but  every  loose  fiction  or  idea,  having  the  same  influein:e 
US  the  impressions  of  the  memory,  or  tlie  conclusions  of  the 
judgment,  is  receiv'd  on  the  same  footing,  and  operates  with 
e<inal  force  on  the  passions.  A  present  impression  and  a  cus- 
tomary transition  are  now  no  longer  necessary  to  inliven  our 
idt-as.  Every  chimera  of  the  brain  is  as  vivid  and  intense  ils 
any  of  those  inferences,  which  ive  formerly  dignily'd  with  the 
name  of  conclusions  eonceming  mattei-s  of  fact,  and  some- 
times as  the  present  impressions  of  the  senses.' 

We  may  observe  the  same  effect  of  poetry  in  a  lesser 
degree ;  and  this  is  common  both  to  poetry  and  madness, 
that  the  vivacity  they  bestow  on  the  ideas  is  not  deriv'd  fi-om 
the  particular  situations  or  connexions  of  the  objects  of  these 
iileas,  but  from  the  present  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
pt^rson.  But  how  great  soever  the  pitch  may  be,  to  which 
this  vivacity  rises,  'tis  evident,  that  in  poetiy  it  never  has  tho 
same  feeling  with  that  which  arises  in  the  mind,  when  wo 
reason,  tho'  even  upon  the  lowest  species  of  probability.  Tho 
mind  can  easily  distinguish  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other; 
and  whatever  emotion  the  poetical  enthusiasm  may  give  to 
the  spirits,  'tis  atill  the  mere  phaiitomof  belief  or  persuasion. 
The  cose  is  the  same  with  the  idea,  as  with  the  passion  it  occa- 
sions. There  is  no  passion  of  the  human  mind  but  what  may 
arise  from  poetry ;  tho'  at  the  same  time  the  fej^Uagg  of  the 
piissiuns  are  very  diflerent  when  excited  by  poetical  fictions, 
from  what  they  are  when  they  arise  from  belief  and  reality. 
A  passion,  which  is  disagreeable  in  real  life,  may  afford  tho 
highest  entertainment  in  a  tragedy,  or  epic  poem.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  lies  not  with  tliat  weight  upon  us :  It  feds  less 
firm  and  solid :  And  has  no  other  than  the  agreeable  effect  of 
Lting  the  spirits,  and  rou/.ing  the  attention,  Thedifffrea 
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in  the  passions  is  a  clear  proof  of  a  like  differRnoe  in  those 
ideas,  from  which  the  passions  are  derir'd.  Where  the 
Tiracity  arises  from  a  cnstomarj  conjunction  with  a  present 
impression;  tho'  the  imagination  niajnot^in  appearance,  be 
so  much  mov'd ;  jet  there  is  alwajs  something  more  forcible 
and  real  in  its  actions,  than  in  the  fervors  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence.. The  force  of  onr  mental  actions  in  this  case,  no 
more  than  in  any  other,  is  not  to  be  measnr'd  by  the  apparent 
agitation  of  the  mind.  A  poetical  description  may  hare  a 
more  sensible  effect  on  the  fancy,  than  an  historical  narration. 
It  may  collect  more  of  those  circumstances,  that  form  a  com- 
pleat  image  or  picture.  It  may  seem  to  set  the  object  before 
us  in  more  lively  colours.  But  still  the  ideas  it  presents 
are  different  to  the  feeling  from  those,  which  arise  from  the 
memory  and  the  judgment.  There  is  something  weak  and 
imperfect  amidst  all  that  seeming  vehemence  of  thought  and 
sentiment,  which  attends  the  fictions  of  poetry. 

We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  remark  both  the  re- 
semblances and  differences  betwixt  a  poetical  enthusiasm,  and 
a  serious  conviction.  In  the  mean  time  I  cannot  forbeai-  ob- 
serving, that  the  great  difference  in  their  feeling  proceeds  in 
some  measure  from  reflection  and  general  rules.  We  observe, 
that  the  vigour  of  conception,  which  fictions  receive  froui 
fK>etry  and  eloquence,  is  a  circumstance  merely  accidental,  of 
which  every  idea  is  equally  susceptible;  and  that  such  fictions 
are  connected  with  nothing  that  is  real.  This  observation 
makes  us  only  lend  ourselves,  so  to  speak,  to  the  fiction  :  But 
causes  the  idea  to  feel  very  different  from  the  eternal  estab- 
lish'd  persuasions  founded  on  memory  and  custom.  They  are 
somewhat  of  the  same  kind :  But  the  one  is  much  inferior  to 
the  other,  both  in  its  causes  and  effects. 

A  like  reflection  on  general  rw/e^  keeps  us  from  augmenting 
our  belief  upon  every  encrease  of  the  force  and  vivacity  of  our 
ideas.  Where  an  opinion  admits  of  no  doubt,  or  opposite 
j>robability,  we  attribute  to  it  a  full  conviction  ;  tho'  the  want 
of  resemblance,  or  contiguity,  may  render  its  force  inferior  to 
tliat  of  other  opinions.  'Tis  thus  the  understanding  corrects 
the  appearances  of  the  senses,  and  makes  us  imagine,  that  an 
object  at  twenty  foot  distance  seems  even  to  the  eye  as  large 
as  one  of  the  same  dimensions  at  ten. 

We  may  observe  the  same  eftoet  of  poetry  in  a  lesser 
degree;  only  with  this  diflerence,  that  the  least  reflection 
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dissipates  the  illusions  of  poetry,  and  places  the  objects  in      SECT. 

their   proper    light.      Tis    however    certain,  that   in    the  . ^ 

warmth  of  a  poetical  enthusiasm,  a  poet  has  a  counterfeit  Of  the 
belief,  and  even  a  kind  of  vision  of  his  objects  :  And  if  there  J^f*^^ 
be  any  shadow  of  argument  to  support  this  belief,  nothing 
contributes   more  to    his  full   conviction    than  a   blaze  of 
poetical  figures  and  images,  which  have  their  effect  upon  the 
poet  himself,  as  well  as  upon  his  readers. 


Sect.  XI. — Of  the  Probability  of  Cliances. 

But  in  order  to  bestow  on  this  system  its  full  force  and 
evidence,  we  must  carry  our  eye  from  it  a  moment  to  con- 
sider its  consequences,  and  explain  from  the  same  principles 
some  other  species  of  reasoning,  which  are  derived  fix)m  the 
same  origin. 

Those  philosophers,  who  have  divided  human  reason 
into  knowledge  and  probabilityj  and  have  defin'd  the  first  to 
be  that  evidence^  which  arises  from  the  comparison  of  ideas j  are 
oblig'd  to  comprehend  all  our  arguments  from  causes  or 
effects  under  the  general  term  of  probability.  But  tho'  every 
one  be  free  to  use  his  terms  in  what  sense  he  pleases ;  and 
accordingly  in  the  precedent  part  of  this  discourse,  I  have 
foUow'd  this  method  of  expression;  'tis  however  certain, 
that  in  common  discourse  we  readily  affirm,  that  many  argu- 
ments from  causation  exceed  probability,  and  may  be 
received  as  a  superior  kind  of  evidence.*  One  wou'd  appear 
ridiculous,  who  wou'd  say,  that  'tis  only  probable  the  sun  will 
rise  to-morrow,  or  that  all  men  must  dye ;  tho'  'tis  plain 
we  have  no  further  assurance  of  these  facts,  than  what  expe- 
rience affords  us.  For  this  reason,  'twould  perhaps  be  more 
convenient,  in  order  at  once  to  preserve  the  common  sig- 
nification of  words,  and  mark  the  several  degrees  of  evidence, 
to  distinguish  human  reason  into  three  kinds,  viz.  that  from  ( 
hwwledgey  from  proof Sy  and  from  probabilities.  By  knowledge, 
I  mean  the  assurance  arising  from  the  comparison  of  ideas. 
By  proofs,  those  arguments,  which  are  deriv'd  from  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  and  which  are  entirely  free  from 
doubt  and  imcertainty.    By  probability,  that  evidence,  which 
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is  still  atteniled  with  micertainty.   Tis  this  last 
,   reasoDing,  I  proceed  to  examine, 

Probability  or  reasoning  from  conjectnre  may  be 
I  into  two  kiodfi,  vis.  that  which  is  fouodod  on  rhancfy  and 
that  which  arisea  from  eaiiseg.     We  shall  consider  each  of 
these  in  order. 

The  idea,  of  cause  and  effect  is  deriy'd  from  eiperi< 
which   presenting  us  with  certain  objects   constantly 
join'd  with  each  other,  produces  snch  a  habit  of  sorvei 
them  in  that  relation,  that  we  cannot  without  a  sensible 
violence  survey  them  in  any  other.     On  the  other  hand,  as 
chance  is  nothing  real  in  itself,  and,  properly  speakiuj 
merely  the  negation  of  a  cause,  its  influence  on  the  mil 
cc  ntrary  to  that  of  causation ;  and  'tis  essential  to  it,  to 
tlie  imagination  perfectly  indifferent,  either  to  consider 
existence  or  non-existence  of  that  object,  which  is  regardi 
as  contingent.     A  cause  traces  the  way  to  our  thonght,  and 
in  a  manner  forces  us  to  survey  such  certain  objects,  in  Boch. 
certain  relations.     Chance  can  only  destroy  this  detei 
tion  of   the    thought,  and   leave   the  mind  iu    its 
situation  of  indifference ;  in  which,  upon  the  absence 
cause,  'tis  instantly  re-instated. 

Since  therefore  an  entire  indifference  is  essential 
chance,  no  one  chance  can  possibly  be  superior  to  anoi 
otherwise  than  as  it  is  compos'd  of  a  superior  number 
equal  chances.  For  if  we  afRrm  that  one  chance  can,  aOer 
any  other  manner,  be  superior  to  another,  we  must  at  the 
Humo  time  aflSrm,  that  there  is  something,  which  gives  it  the 
superiority,  and  determines  the  event  rather  to  that  side 
than  the  other :  That  is,  in  other  words,  we  must  allow  of  a 
cause,  and  destroy  the  supposition  of  chance ;  which  we  had 
before  eatablish'd.  A  perfect  and  total  indifference  is  essen- 
tial to  chance,  and  one  total  indifference  can  never  in  itself 
he  either  superior  or  inferior  to  another.  This  truth  is  not 
peculiar  to  my  system,  but  is  acknowlodg'd  by  every  one, 
that  forms  calculations  concerning  cliances. 

And  here  'tis  remarkable,  that  tho'  chance  and  causation 
be  directly  contrary,  yet  'tis  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  this 
combination  of  chances,  which  ia  requisite  to  render  on© 
hiizard  superior  to  another,  without  supposing  a  mtxturo  of 
causes  among  the  chances,  and  a  conjunction  of  necessit 
Bome  particulars,  with  a  total  indifi'erence  in  others. 
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nothing   limits   the    chances,  every  notion,  that  the  most     SECT, 
extravagant  fancy  can  form,  is  upon  a  footing  of  equality ;  ^    ^'  _ 
nor  can   there  be  any    circumstance   to   give  one   the  ad-  of  the  pro- 
vantage  above  another.     Thus  unless  we  allow,  that  there  ^^^^  «* 
are  some  causes  to  make  the  dice  fall,  and  preserve  their 
form  in  their  fall,  and  lie  upon  some  one  of  their  sides,  we 
can  form  no  calculation  concerning  the  laws  of  hazard.    But 
supposing  these  causes  to  operate,  and  supposing  likewise  all 
the  rest  to  be  indififerent  and  to  be  determined  by  chance, 
'tis  easy  to  arrive  at  a  notion  of  a  superior  combination  of 
chances.     A  dye  that  has  four  sides  mark'd  with  a  certain 
number  of  spots,  and  only  two  with  another,  affords  us  an 
obvious  and  easy  instance  of  this  superiority.     The  mind  is 
here  limited  by  the  causes  to  such  a  precise  number  and 
quality  of  the  events ;  and  at  the  same  time  is  undetermin'd 
in  its  choice  of  any  particular  event. 

Proceeding  then  in  that  reasoning,  wherein  we  have  ad- 
vanc'd  three  steps ;  that  chance  is  merely  the  negation  of  a 
cause,  and  produces  a  total  indifference  in  the  mind ;  that 
one  negation  of  a  cause  and  one  total  indifference  can  never 
be  superior  or  inferior  to  another ;  and  that  there  must  . 
always  be  a  mixture  of  causes  among  the  chances,  in  order  I 
to  be  the  foundation  of  any  reasoning :  We  are  next  to  con- 
sider what  effect  a  superior  combination  of  chances  can  have 
upon  the  mind,  and  after  what  manner  it  influences  our 
judgment  and  opinion.  Here  we  may  repeat  aU  the  same 
arguments  we  employed  in  examining  tiiat  belief,  which  arises 
from  causes  ;  and  may  prove,  after  the  same  manner,  that  a  i 
superior  number  of  chances  produces  our  assent  neither  by 
demonstration  nor  probability.  *Tis  indeed  evident,  that  we 
can  never  by  the  comparison  of  mere  ideas  make  any  dis- 
covery, which  can  be  of  consequence  in  this  affair,  and  that 
'tis  impossible  to  prove  with  certainty,  that  any  event  must 
fall  on  that  side  where  there  is  a  superior  number  of  chances. 
To  suppose  in  this  case  any  certainty,  were  to  overthrow 
what  we  have  establish'd  concerning  the  opposition  of  chances, 
and  their  perfect  equality  and  indifference. 

Shou'd  it  be  said,  that  tho'  in  an  opposition  of  chances 
'tis  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty^  on  which  side  the 
event  will  fall,  yet  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty,  that  'tis 
more  likely  and  probable, 'twill  be  on  that  side  where  there 
is  a  superior  number  of  chances,  than  where  there  is  an 
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inferior:  Shou'd  tliis  be  said,  I  wou'd  ask,  what  is  liere 
.  meant  by  likelihood  and  probability?  The  likelihood  and 
probability  of  chances  is  a  superior  niunber  of  equal  chances ; 
and  consequently  when  we  say  'tis  likely  the  event  will  fall 
on  tlie  side,  which  is  superior,  rather  than  on  the  inferior,  we 
do  no  more  than  affirm,  that  where  there  is  a  superior 
of  chances  there  is  actually  a  superior,  and  where  tin 
an  inferior  there  is  an  inferior ;  which  are  identical  pi 
aitions,  and  of  no  consequence.  ''The  question  is,  by  ^ 
means  a  superior  number  of  equal  chances  operates  apon 
mind,  and  produces  belief  or  assent;  since  it  appears, 
'tis  neither  by  arguments  deriv'd  from  demonstration, 
from  probabilityj 

In  order  to  clear  up  this  difficulty,  we  shall  supi 

person  to  take  a  dye,  form'd  after  such  a  manner  as    

four  of  its  sides  are  mark'd  with  one  figure,  or  oai,  numbw 
of  Biwts,  and  two  with  another ;  and  to  put  this  dye  into  th* 
box  with  an  intention  of  throwing  it :  'Tis  plain,  he  must 
conclude  the  one  figure  to  be  more  probable  than  the  other, 
and  give  the  preference  to  that  which  is  inscrib'd  oa  the 
greatest  number  of  sides.  He  in  a  manner  believi's,  that 
this  will  lie  uppermost ;  tho'  still  with  hesitation  and  donbf^ 
in  proiJOrtion  to  the  number  of  chances,  which  are  contrary  ; 
And  according  as  these  contrary  chances  diminish,  and  the 
superiority  encreaaes  on  the  other  side,  his  belief  acquires 
new  degrees  of  stability  and  assurance.  This  belief  arisi^s 
from  an  operation  of  the  mind  upon  the  simple  and  limited 
object  before  ns;  and  therefore  its  nature  will  be  the  more 
easily  discover'd  and  esplain'd.  We  have  nothing  but  one 
single  dye  to  contemplate,  in  order  to  comprehend  one  of 
the  most  curious  operations  of  the  understanding. 

This  dye,  form'd  as  above,  contains  three  circumstamres 
worthy  of  our  attention,  Firut,  Certain  causes,  such  as  gravity, 
solidity,  a  cubical  figure,  &e.  which  determine  it  to  fall,  to 
preserve  it«  form  in  its  fall,  and  to  turn  up  one  of  its  ai ' 
Secondly,  A  certain  number  of  sides,  which  are  suppoa'd 
different.  Thirdly,  A.  certain  figure  inscrib'd  on  each  n 
These  three  particulars  form  the  whole  nature  of  the  dye, 
so  far  as  relates  to  our  present  purpose ;  and  conaeqnently 
are  the  only  circumstances  regarded  by  the  mind  in  ita 
forming  a  judgment  concerning  the  result  of  such  a  tl 
Let  08,  thfrefore,  consider  gradually  and  carefully  what 
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l>e  the  influence  of  these  circnmstajines  on  the  thonffht  and      SECT. 

XI 

imagination.  -  ^'  -  - 

i  First^  We  have  ahready  observed,  that  the  mind  is  deter-  Of  ihepro- 
min'd  by  custom  to  pass  from  any  cause  to  its  eflfect,  and  ^^^ 
that  upon  the  appearance  of  the  one,  'tis  abnost  impossible 
for  it  not  to  form  an  idea  of  the  other.  Their  constant  con- 
junction in  past  instances  has  produc'd  such  a  habit  in  the 
mind,  that  it  always  conjoins  them  in  its  thought,  and  infers 
the  existence  of  the  one  firom  that  of  its  usual  attendant. 
When  it  considers  the  dye  as  no  longer  supported  by  the 
box,  it  cannot  without  violence  regard  it  as  suspended  in  the 
air ;  but  naturally  places  it  on  the  table,  and  views  it  as 
turning  up  one  of  its  sides.  This  is  the  eflfect  of  the  inter- 
mingled causes,  which  are  requisite  to  our  forming  any  cal- 
culation concerning  chances. 

Secondly,^  'Tis  supposed,  that  tho'  the  dye  be  necessarily 
determin'd  to  fall,  and  turn  up  one  of  its  sides,  yet  there  is 
nothing  to  fix  the  particular  side,  but  that  this  is  determined 
entirely  by  chance.  The  very  nature  and  essence  of  chance 
is  abnegation  of  causes,  and  tiie  leaving  the  mind  in  a  perfect 
indiflference  among  those  events,  which  are  supposed  con- 
tingent. \  When  therefore  the  thought  is  determin'd  by  the 
causes  to  consider  the  dye  as  falling  and  turning  up  one  of 
its  sides,  the  chances  present  all  these  sides  as  equal,  and  make 
us  consider  every  one  of  them,  one  after  another,  as  alike 
probable  and  possible.  The  imagination  passes  from  the 
cause,  viz.  the  throwing  of  the  dye,  to  the  eflfect,  via,  the 
turning  up  one  of  the  six  sides ;  and  feels  a  kind  of  impossi- 
bility both  of  stopping  short  in  the  way,  and  of  forming  any 
other  idea.  But  as  all  these  six  sides  are  incompatible,  and 
the  dye  cannot  turn  up  above  one  at  once,  this  principle 
directs  us  not  to  consider  all  of  them  at  once  as  lying  upper- 
most ;  which  we  look  upon  as  impossible :  Neither  does  it 
direct  us  with  its  entire  force  to  any  particular  side ;  for  in 
that  case  this  side  wou'd  be  consider'd  as  certain  and  in- 
evitable ;  but  it  directs  us  to  the  whole  six  sides  after  such  a 
manner  as  to  divide  its  force  equally  among  them.  We 
conclude  in  general,  that  some  one  of  them  must  result  from 
the  throw :  We  run  all  of  them  over  in  our  minds :  The 
determination  of  the  thought  is  common  to  all ;  but  no  more 
of  its  force  falls  to  the  share  of  any  one,  than  what  is  suitable 
to  its  proportion  with  the  rest.    'Tis  after  this  manner  the 
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original  impulse,  and  consequently  the  vivucity  of  thoi 
arising  from  the  causes,  is  divided  uud  split  In  piecee  h] 
intermingled  chances. 

We  have  already  seen  the  influence  of  the  two  first  qnall- 
ties  of  the  dye,  vie.  the  causee,  and  the  number  and  indiffer- 
ence of  the  sides,  and  have  learn'd  huw  they  give  an  iuipolsu 
to  the  thouglit,  and  divide  that  impulse  into  as  many  porta 
as  there  are  unites  in  the  number  of  sides.  We  must  now 
consider  tho  effects  of  the  third  particular,  viz.  the  ^ff«Ji 
inscrib'd  on  each  side.  'Tis  evident  that  whern  eevera] 
have  the  same  figure  inscrib'd  on  them,  they  must  c( 
in  their  influence  on  the  mind,  and  must  unite  upon 
image  or  idea  of  a  figure  all  those  divided  impulses, 
were  dispcrs'd  over  the  several  sides,  upon  which  that  figuru 
is  inscrib'd.  Were  the  question  only  what  side  will  bu 
tum'd  up,  these  are  all  perfectly  equal,  and  no  one  cou'd 
ever  have  any  advantage  above  another.  But  as  the  question 
is  concerning  the  figure,  and  as  the  same  figure  is  presented 
by  more  than  one  side  ;  'tis  evident,  that  the  impulses  belong- 
ing to  all  these  sides  must  re-unite  in  that  one  figure,  and 
become  stronger  and  more  forcible  by  the  uniou.  Four 
sides  are  suppos'd  in  the  present  case  to  have  the  same  fignre 
inscrib'd  on  them,  and  two  to  have  another  figure.  Th« 
impulses  of  the  former  are,  therefore,  superior  to  those  of 
the  latter.  But  as  the  events  are  contrary,  and  'tia  im]ios- 
sible  both  these  figures  can  be  turn'd  up ;  the  impulses  like- 
wise become  contrary,  and  the  inferior  deati-ojs  the  &ui>erior, 
as  far  as  its  strength  goes.  The  vivacity  of  tlie  idea  ia 
always  proportionable  to  the  degrees  of  the  impulse  or  ten- 
dency to  the  transition ;  and  belief  is  the  same  with  the 
vivacity  of  the  idea,  according  to  the  precedent  doctrine. 
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What  I  have  said  concerning  the  probability  of  chances 
;an  serve  to  no  other  purpose,  than  to  assist  us  in  explaining 
the  probability  of  causes;  since  'tis  commonly  allow'd  hy 
philosophers,  that  what  the  vulgar  call  chance  is  noi"' 
but  a  secret  and  conceal'd  cause.  That  species  of  pi 
bility,  therefore,  is  what  we  must  chiefly  osamine. 

The  probabilities  of  causes  are  of  several  kinds ;  bi 
all  deriv'd  from  the  same  origin,  viz.  the  aesucialioK  of 
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to  a  present  impression.    As  the  habit,  which  produces  the  I  SKCT. 
association,  arises  from  the  frequent  conjunction  of  objects,   ^    \    ^ 
it  must  arrive  at  its  perfection  by  degrees,  and  must  acquire  Of  the  pro- 
new  force  from  each  instance,  that  falls  under  #ur  •bserva-   ^^>i>*y  ^ 

CAU868* 

tion.  The  first  instance  has  little  or  n«  f#rce :  The  second 
makes  some  addition  to  it :  The  third  becomes  still  more 
sensible;  and  'tis  by  these  slow  steps,  that  our  judgment 
arrives  at  a  full  assurance.  But  before  it  attains  this  pitch 
of  perfection,  it  passes  thro'  several  inferior  degrees,  and  in 
all  of  them  is  only  to  be  esteem'd  a  presumption  or  pro- 
bability. The  gradation,  therefore,  from  probabilities  to 
proofs  is  in  many  cases  insensible ;  and  the  difference  betwixt 
these  kinds  of  evidence  is  more  easily  perceiv'd  in  the  remote 
degrees,  than  in  the  near  and  contiguous. 

'Tis  worthy  of  remark  on  this  occasion,  that  tho'  the 
species  of  probability  here  explain'd  be  the  first  in  order, 
and  naturally  takes  place  before  any  entire  proof  can  exist, 
yet  no  one,  who  is  arriv'd  at  the  age  of  maturity,  can  any 
hmger  be  acquainted  with  it.  'Tis  true,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people  of  the  most  aSvanc'd  knowledge  to 
have  attain'd  only  an  imperfect  experience  of  many  par- 
ticular events ;  which  naturally  produces  only  an  imperfect 
habit  and  transition :  But  then  we  must  consider,  that  the 
mind,  having  form'd  another  observation  concerning  the 
connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  gives  new  force  to  its 
reasoning  from  that  observation ;  and  by  means  of  it  can 
build  an  argument  on  one  single  experiment,  when  duly 
prepar'd  and  examin'd.  What  we  have  found  once  to 
follow  from  any  object,  we  conclude  will  for  ever  follow  from 
it ;  and  if  this  maxim  be  not  always  built  upon  as  certain, 
'tis  not  for  want  of  a  suflBcient  number  of  experiments,  but 
because  we  frequently  meet  with  instances  to  the  contrary ; 
which  leads  us  to  the  second  species  of  probability,  where 
there  is  a  contrariety  in  our  experience  and  observation.* 

'Twou'd  be  very  happy  for  men  in  the  conduct  of  their 
lives  and  actions,  were  the  same  objects  always  conjoin'd 
together,  and  we  had  nothing  to  fear  but  the  mistakes  of 
our  own  judgment,  without  having  any  reason  to  apprehend 
the  uncertainty  of  nature.  But  as  'tis  frequently  found, 
that  one  observation  is  contrary  to  another,  and  that  causes 
and  effects  follow  not  in  the  same  order,  of  which  we  havo 
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liad  experience,  we  are  oblig'd  to  vary  our  reasoning  rrn 
account  of  this  nncertainty,  and  take  into  consideration  the 
contrariety  of  events.  The  ttrat  queetion,  that  occnts  on 
this  head,  is  concerning  the  nature  and  causes  of  tho 
contrariety. 

The  vulgar,  wlio  take  things  according  to  their  first 
appearance,  attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events  to  «ach 
au  uncertainty  in  the  causes,  as  makes  tliem  often  fail  of 
their  usual  inBuence,  tho'  they  meet  with  no  obstacle  nor 
impediment  in  their  operation.  But  philosophers  observing, 
tliat  almost  in  every  part  of  nature  tiiere  is  contained  a  vast 
variety  of  springs  and  principles,  which  are  hid,  by  reason  of 
their  minuteness  or  remoteness,  find  that  'tis  at  least  pos- 
sible the  contrariety  of  events  may  not  proceed  from  any 
contingency  in  the  cause,  but  from  the  secret  operation  of 

/  contrary  causes.  This  possibility  is  converted  info  cer- 
tainty by  farther  observation,  when  they  remark,  tliat  upon 

I  an   exact  scrntiuy,  a  contrariety  of   eflects  always  betrays 

'  a  contrariety  of  causes,  and  proceeds  from  their  mutual 
hindrance  and  opposition.  A  peasant  can  give  no  better 
reason  for  the  stopping  of  any  clock  or  watch  than  to  say, 
that  commonly  it  does  not  go  right :  But  an  artizan  eaaily 
perceives,  that  the  same  force  in  the  spring  or  pendulum 
has  always  the  same  influence  on  the  wheels ;  but  fails  of  its 
usual  efi'ect,  perhaps  by  reason  of  a  grain  of  dust,  which 
puts  a  stop  to  the  whole  movement.  Prom  the  observation 
of  several  pai-allel  instances,  philosophers  form  a  maxim, 
that  the  connexion  betwixt  all  causes  and  effects  is  equally 

,  necessary,  and  that  its  seeming  uncertainty  in  some  insbuioea 
proceeds  from  the  secret  opposition  of  contrary  causes. 

But  however  philosophers  and  the  vulgar  may  differ  in 
their  explication  of  the  contrariety  of  events,  their  inferences 
from  it  are  always  of  the  same  kind,  and  founded  on  the 
same  principles.  A  contrariety  of  events  in  the  past  i 
give  us  a  kind  of  hesitating  belief  for  the  future  silerj 
several  ways.  First,  By  producing  an  imperfect  habiM^ 
transition  from  the  present  impression  to  the  related  1 
When  the  conjunction  of  any  two  objects  is  frequent,  wrti 
out  being  entirely  constant,  the  mind  is  det«rmin'd  to  pass 
from  one  object  to  the  other :  but  not  with  so  entire  a  habit, 
as  when  the  union  is  uninterrupted,  and  all  the  inati 
we  have  ever  met  with  are  uniform  and  of  a  piecA. 
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find  from    common  experience,   in  our  actions  as  well  as      SECT, 
reasonings,  that  a  constant  perseverance  in  any  course  of      XII. 
life  produces  a  strong  inclination  and  tendency  to  continue  of  the  pro- 
for  the  future ;  tho'  there  are  habits  of  inferior  degrees  of  bability  of 
force,  proportion'd  to  the  inferior  degrees  of  steadiness  and  <*^>*^* 
uniformity  in  our  conduct. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  this  principle  sometimes  takes 
place,  and  produces  those  inferences  we  draw  from  contrary 
phsenomena  ;  tho'  I  am  perswaded,  that  upon  examination  we 
shall  not  find  it  to  be  the  principle,  that  most  commonly 
influences  the  mind  in  this  species  of  reasoning.  When 
we  follow  only  the  habitual  determination  of  the  mind,  we 
make  the  transition  without  any  reflection,  and  interpose 
not  a  moment's  delay  betwixt  the  view  of  one  object  and 
the  belief  of  that,  which  is  often  found  to  attend  it.  As  the 
custom  depends  not  upon  any  deliberation,  it  operates  imme- 
diately, without  allowing  any  time  for  reflection.  But  this 
method  of  proceeding  we  have  but  few  instances  of  in  our 
probable  reasonings ;  and  even  fewer  than  in  those,  which 
are  deriv'd  from  the  uninterrupted  conjunction  of  objects. 
In  the  former  species  of  reasoning  we  commonly  take 
knowingly  into  consideration  the  contrariety  of  past  events ; 
we  compare  the  different  sides  of  the  contrariety,  and  care- 
fully weigh  the  experiments,  which  we  have  on  each  side : 
Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  our  reasonings  of  this  kind 
arise  not  directly  firom  the  habit,  but  in  an  oblique  manner ; 
which  we  must  now  endeavour  to  explain. 

'Tis  evident,  that  when  an  object  is  attended  with  con- 
trary effectvS,  we  judge  of  them  only  by  our  past  experience, 
and  always  consider  those  as  possible,  which  we  have 
observ'd  to  follow  from  it.  And  as  past  experience  regu- 
lates our  judgment  concerning  the  possibility  of  these 
effects,  so  it  does  that  concerning  their  probability ;  and  that 
effect,  which  has  been  the  most  common,  we  always  esteem 
the  most  likely.  Here  then  are  two  things  to  be  consider'd, 
viz.  the  reaso7i8  which  determine  us  to  make  the  past  a 
standard  for  the  future,  and  the  manner  how  we  extract  a 
single  judgment  from  a  contrariety  of  past  events. 

.  First  we  may  observe,  that  the  supposition,  that  the  future    i 
resembles  the  pasty  is  not  founded  on  arguments  of  any  kind, 
but  is  derived  entirely  from  habit,  by  which  we  are  deter- 
min'd  to  expect  for  the  future  the  same  train  of  objects,  to 
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I  PART  -which  we  have  been  accustom'd.'  Thia  habit  or  determinu- 
B-  ^  ...  tion  to  trausfer  the  past  to  tJie  future  is  fuU  and  perfect ; 
■Of  know-  ai>d  consequently  the  first  impulse  of  the  imagination  in 
B**^^"'^  ttiia  species  of  reasoning  is  endow'd  with  the  same  qualities. 
ItUify.    — '     But,  secondly,  when  in  considering  past  experiments  we 

K  find  them  of  a.  contrary  uatui-e,  thia  determination,  tho'  full 

K  and  perfect  in  itself,  presents  us  with  no  steady  object,  but 

H  offers  us  a  number  of  disagreeing  images  in  a,  certain  order 

H  and  proportion.     The  first  impulse,  therefore,  is  here  broke 

H  into   pieces,   and  diffuses   itself  over  all   those  images,  of 

I  which    each   partakes   an    equal  share   of  that   force   and 

I  vivacity,  that  is  deriv'd  from   the  impulse.     Any  of  tJieae 

B  post  events  may  again  happen ;  and  we  judge,  that  when 

I  they  do  happen,  they  will  be  mix'd  in  the  same  proportion 

I  as  in  the  past. 

I  U  our  intention,  therefore,  be  to  consider  the  proportions 

I  of  contrary  events  in  a   great  number   of   instances,   the 

B  images  presented  by  our  past  experience  must  remain  in 
B             \  ihe'iT  fir gt  form,  and  preserve  their  first  proportions.     Snp- 

B  pose,  for  instance,  I  have  found  by  long  observation,  that  of 

B  twenty  ships,  which  go  to  sea,  ouly  nineteen  return.  Suppose 

I  I  see  at  present  twenty  ships  that  leave  the  port;  I  transfer 

B  my  past  experience  to  the  future,  and  represent  to  myself 

B  nineteen  of  these  ships  us  returning  in  safety,  and  orfe  as 

B  perishing.     Concerning  this  there  can  be  no  difficulty.     But 

■  as  we  frequently  run  over  those  several  ideas  of  past  events, 

I  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  concerning  one  single  event, 

B  which  appears  uncertain  ;  this  consideration  must  change  tin* 

I  fi^Mform  of  our  ideas,  and  draw  together  the  divided  images 

B  presented  by  experience ;  since  'tia  to  it  we  refer  the  deter- 

B  mination  of  that  particular  event,  upou  which  we  reaaon. 

B  Many  of  these  images  are  suppos'd  to  concur,  and  a  MUperior 

B  number   to   concur  on  one  side.      These   agreeing  images 

B  unite  together,  and  render  the  idea  more  strong  and  lively, 

fl  not  only  than  a  mere  fiction  of  the  imagination,  but  also 

B  ^han  any  idea,  which  is  supported  by  a  lesser  number  of 

B  experiments.     Each  new  experiment  is  as  a  new  stroke  of 

B  the   pencil,  which   bestows   on  additional  vivacity  on    the 

fl  colours  without  either  multiplying  or  enlarging  Uie  -figure, 

I  This  operation  of  the  mind  has  been  so  fully  explain'd  in 

W  treating  of  the  probability  of  chance,  that  I  need  not  iM^H 

^  [Ii.lru.1.  S  3^2  aud  ff.]  ^^B 
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ernleavour  to  render  it  more  intelligible.  /^Every  past  ex- 
periment may  be  consider'd  as  a  Idnd  of  chanoe ; '  it  being 
uncertain  to  us,  whether  the  object  will  exist  confnrraable  to 
one  experiment  or  another.  And  for  this  reason  every  thing 
tha,t  has  been  said  on  the  one  subject  is  applicable  to  both. 

Thua  upon  the  whole,  contrary  experiments  produce  an 
imperfect  belief,  either  by  weakening  the  habit>  or  by 
dividing  and  afterwards  joining  in  different  pai-ts,  that 
ferfect  habit,  which  makes  us  conclude  in  general,  that 
instances,  of  which  we  have  no  experience,  must  necessarily 
resemble  those  of  which  we  have. 

To  justify  still  farther  this  account  of  the  second  species 
of  probability,  where  we  reason  with  knowledge  and  reflec- 
tion from  a  contrariety  of  past  experiments,  I  shall  propose 
the  following  considerations,  without  fearing  to  give  offence 
by  that  air  of  subtilty,  which  attends  them.  Just  reasoning 
ought  still,  perhaps,  to  retain  its  force,  however  subtile ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  matter  preserves  its  solidity  in  the  air, 
and  fire,  and  animal  spirits,  as  well  as  iii  the  grosser  and 
more  sensible  forms. 

First,  We  may  observe,  that  there  is  no  probability  so 
great  as  not  to  allow  of  a  contrary  possibility;  because 
otherwise  'twou'd  cease  to  be  a  probability,  and  wou'd 
become  a  certainty.  That  probability  of  causes,  which  is 
most  extensive,  and  which  we  at  present  examine,  depends 
on  a  contrariety  of  experiments  ;  and  'tis  evident  an  experi- 
ment in  the  past  proves  at  least  a  possibility  for  the  future. 

Secondly,  The  component  parts  of  this  possibility  and 
probability  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  differ  in  number 
only,  but  not  in  kind.  It  has  been  ubserv'd,  that  all  single 
chances  are  entirely  equal,  and  that  the  only  circumstance, 
which  can  give  any  event,  that  is  contingent,  a  sujwriority 
tiver  another,  is  a  superior  number  of  chances.  In  like 
manner,  as  the  uncertainty  of  causes  is  discuver'd  by  ex- 
perience, which  presents  us  with  a  view  of  contrary  events, 
'tia  plain,  that  when  wo  transfer  the  past  to  the  future,  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  every  past  experiment  has  the  same 
weight,  and  that  'tis  only  a  superior  number  of  them,  which 
can  throw  the  ballance  on  any  side.  The  possibility,  there- 
fore, which  enters  into  every  reasoning  of  this  kind,  ia 
compos'd  of  parts,  which  are  of  the  same  nature  both 
'  [Iniiwi.  S  323.] 
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among  themselveB,  and  with  those,  that  compose  the  opposite 

_,   probability. 

Thirdly,  We  may  establish  it  as  a  certain  maxim,  that  in 

^  all  moral  as  well  as  natural  pbsenomena,  wherever  any 
cause  consists  of  a  number  of  parts,  and  the  effect  encreases 
or  diminishes,  according  to  the  variation  of  that  number, 
the  effect,  properly  speaking,  is  a  compounded  one,  and 
arises  from  the  union  of  the  several  effects,  that  proceed 
from  each  part  of  the  cause.  Thus,  because  the  gravity  of 
a  body  encreases  or  diminishes  by  the  encrease  or  dimiaa- 
tion  of  its  parts,  we  conclude  that  each  part  contains  thU 
quality  and  contributes  to  the  gravity  of  the  whole.  The 
absence  or  presence  of  a  part  of  the  cause  ia  attended  with 
that  of  a  proportionable  part  of  the  effect.  This  connexion 
or  constant  conjunction  BufBeiently  proves  the  one  part  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  other.  A3  the  belief  which  we  have  of 
any  event,  encreases  or  diminishes  according  to  the  number 
of  chances  or  past  experiments,  'tis  to  be  considcr'd  as  a 
compounded  effect,  of  which  each  part  arises  from  a  pro- 
portionable numlxr  of  chances  or  experiments.' 
fhst  ua  now  join  these  three  observations,  and  see  what 
I  conclusion  we  can  draw  from  them.  To  every  probability 
there  is  an  opposite  possibility.  This  possibility  ia  conipoeVl 
of  parts,  that  are  entirely  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of 
the  probability ;  and  consequently  have  the  same  influence 
on  the  mind  and  understanding.  The  belief,  which  attends 
\the  probability,  is  a  compounded  effect,  and  is  fomi'd  by  tha 
concurrence  of  the  several  effects,  which  proceed  from  each 
part  of  the  probability.  Since  therefore  each  part  of  the 
probability  contributes  to  the  production  of  the  belief,  each 
part  of  tlie  possibility  must  have  the  same  inSnence  on  the 
opposite  side ;  the  nature  of  these  parts  being  entirely  the 
same.  The  contrary  belief,  attending  the  possibility,  im- 
plies a  view  of  a  certain  objoct,  aa  well  aa  the  probability 
does  an  opposite  view.  In  this  particular  both  these  degrees 
of  belief  are  alike.  The  only  manner  then,  in  which  the 
superior  number  of  similar  component  parts  in  the  one  can 
exert  ita  influence,  and  prevail  above  the  inferior  in  the 
other,' is  by  producing  a  stronger  and  more  lively  view  of 
ita  object.  Each  part  presents  a  particular  view;  and  all 
these  views  uniting  together  produce  ouo  general 
■  [Introd.  I  338  and  ffi] 
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which  is  fnller  and  more  distinct  by  the  greater  number  of 
cauaeB  or  principles,  from  which  it  is  deriv'd. 

The  component  parts  of  the  probability  and  possibility,  o 
being  alike  in  their  nature,  mnat  produce  like  effects ;  and  ^ 
the  likeness  of  their  effects  consists  in  this,  that  each  of 
them  presents  a  view  of  a  particular  object.  But  tho'  these 
parts  be  alike  in  their  nature,  they  are  very  different  in  their 
quantity  and  number ;  and  thia  difference  must  appear  in 
the  effect  as  well  as  the  similarity.  Now  as  the  view  they 
present  is  in  both  cases  full  and  entire,  and  comprehends 
the  object  in  all  its  parte,  'tia  impossible  that  in  thia  par- 
ticular there  can  be  any  difference ;  nor  is  there  any  thing 
but  a  superior  vivacity  in  the  probability,  arising  from  the 
concurrence  of  a  superior  number  of  views,  which  can  dia- 
tinguiah  these  effects. 

Here  is  almost  the  same  ai^ument  in  a  different  light. 
All  our  reasonings  concerning  tlie  probability  of  causes  aro 
founded  on  the  transferring  of  past  to  future.  The  trans- 
ferring of  any  past  experiment  to  the  future  is  sufficient  to 
give  U8  a  view  of  the  object ;  whether  that  experiment  be 
single  or  combin'd  with  others  of  the  same  kind ;  whether 
it  be  entire,  or  oppoa'd  by  others  of  a  contrary  kind.  Sujj- 
poae.,  then,  it  acquires  both  these  qualities  of  combination 
and  opposition,  it  loses  not  ujKm  that  account  its  former 
power  of  presenting  a  view  of  the  object,  but  only  concurs 
with  and  opposes  other  experiments,  that  have  a  like  in- 
fluence. A  question,  therefore,  may  arise  concerning  the 
r  both  of  the  concurrence  and  opposition.  As  to  the 
ce,  there  is  only  the  choice  left  betwixt  these  two 
hypotheses.  Fir»t,  That  the  view  of  the  object,  occaaion'd 
by  the  transference  of  each  paat  experiment,  preserves  itfielf 
entire,  and  only  multiplies  the  number  of  views.  Or,  eecondti/, 
That  it  runs  into  the  other  similar  and  correspondent  views, 
and  gives  them  a  superior  degi-ee  of  force  and  vivacity. 
But  that  the  first  hypothesis  is  erroneous,  is  evident  from 
experience,  which  informs  us,  that  the  belief,  attending  any 
reasoning,  consists  in  one  conclusion,  not  in  a  multitude  of 
similar  ones,  which  wou'd  only  distract  the  mind,  and  in 
many  caaes  wou'd  be  too  numerous  to  be  comprehended 
distinctly  by  any  finite  capacity.  It  remains,  therefore,  as 
the  only  reasonable  opinion,  that  these  similar  views  i 
into  each  other,  and  unite  their  forces ;  so  as  to  ^todvw 
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stronger  and  clearer  view,  than  what  ariaeB  from  any  one 
aJone.  This  ia  the  manner,  in  which  post  experimeata  cou- 
cur,  when  they  are  tranafer'd  to  any  future  event.  Aa  to  the 
manner  of  their  opposition,  'tis  evident,  that  as  the  contrary 
views  are  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  'tis  impossible 
the  ol^ect  can  at  once  exist  couformahle  to  both  of  them, 
their  influence  becomes  mntuaJly  destructive,  and  the  mind 
ifl  determin'd  to  the  superior  only  with  that  force,  which 
remains  after  subtracting  the  inferior. 

I  am  sensible  how  abstruse  all  this  reaaoning  must  appear 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  who  not  being  accuatom'd  to 
such  profound  reHections  on  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
mind,  will  be  apt  to  reject  as  chimerical  whatever  strikes 
not  in  with  the  common  receiv'd  notions,  and  with  the 
easiest  and  most  obvious  principles  of  philosophy.  And  no 
doubt,  there  are  some  pains  requir'd  to  enter  into  these 
arguments;  tho'  perhaps  very  little  are  necessary  to  per- 
ceive the  imperfection  of  every  vulgar  hypothesis  on  this 
lubject,  and  the  little  light,  which  philosophy  can  yet  afford 
us  in  such  sublime  and  such  curious  speculations.  Let  men 
once  fully  perswaded  of  these  two  principles,  That  tJian  -U 
'nothing  in  any  object,  conndcr^d  in  itself ,  which  can  afford  % 
reaton  far  drawing  a  conelumffn  beyond  it ,-'  and.  That  oven  a 
the  obeervation  of  the  freqjient  or  constant  eonjunetia 
objects,  we  have  no  reason  to  draw  any  inference  t 
any  object  beyond  those  of  which  we  have  had  exper 
say,  let  men  be  once  fully  convinc'd  of  these  two  princi^ 
and  thia_wiU  throw  them  so  loose  from  all  common  a  "  ' 
that  they  will  make  no  difficulty  of  receiving  any,  which  muy 
appear  the  most  extraordinary.  These  principles  we  have 
found  to  be  sufficiontly  convincing,  even  with  regard  to  our 
most  certain  reasonings  from  causation:  But  I  shall  ventnro 
to  aflinn,  that  with  regard  to  these  conjectural  or  probable 
reasonings  they  still  acquire  a  new  degree  of  evidence. 

First,  'Tis  obvious,  that  in  reasonings  of  this  kind,  'tis 
not  the  object  presented  to  us,  which,  consider'd  in  itself, 
affords  us  any  reason  to  draw  a  conclusion  concerning  any 
other  object  or  event.  For  as  this  latter  object  is  suppos'd 
uncertain,  and  as  the  uncertainty  is  deriv'd  from  a  conceai'd 
contrariety  of  causes  in  the  former,  were  auy  of  the  causea 
plac'd  in  the  known  qualities  of  that  object,  they  v 
longer  be  conceai'd,  uor  won'd  our  conclusion  be  uucert 
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But,   secondly,   'tJB    equally   obvions   in    this    species    of  8ECT, 
reaaoning,  that  if  the  transference  of  the  past  to  the  future  ■    ^^   - 
were  foundeti  merely  on  a  conclusion  of  the  nnderstanding,  of  the  pro- 
it  cou'd  never  occasion  any  belief  or  assurance.     When  we  •^'''''V  '^ 
transfer  contrary  experiments  to   the  future,  we  can  only 

repeat  these  contrary  eiperiments  with  their  particnlar  pro-  ^M 

portions ;  which  cou'd  not  produce  assumnce  in  any  single  ^H 

event,  upon  which  we  reason,  unless  the  fancy  melted  together  ^H 

all  those  images  that  concur,  and  extracted  from  them  one  ^H 

single  idea  or  image,  which  is  intense  and  lively  in  proportion  ^| 

to  the  number  of  experiments  from  which  it  is  deriv'd,  and  ^H 

their    superiority   above   their    antagonists.     Our  past   ex-  ^H 

perience  presents  no  determinate  object ;  and  as  our  belief,  ^H 

however  faint,  fixes   itself   on   a   determinate    object,   'tis  ^^| 

evident  that  the  belief  arises  not  merely  from  the  trans-  ^^H 

ference  of  past  to  future,  but  from  some  operation  of  the  ^^M 

/ancy  oonjoin'd  with  it.     This  may  lead  us  to  conceive  the  ^^M 

manner,  in  which  that  faculty  enters  into  all  oiir  reasonings.  ^^H 

I  shall  eonclude  this  subject  with  two  reflections,  which  ^^M 

may  deserve  our  attention.     The  first  may  be  explain'd  after  ^H 

this  manner.     When  the  mind  forms  a  reasoning  concerning  ^H 

any  matter  of  fact,  which   is   only   probable,  it   easts  its  ^| 

eye  backward  npon  past  experience,  and  transferring  it  to  ^H 

the  future,  is   presented   with  so   many  contrary  views  of  ^H 

its   object,   of    which  those   that   are    of    the    same   kind  ^H 

uniting  together,  and  running  into  one   act   of  the  mind,  ^H 

serve  to  fortify  and  inliven  it.     But  suppose  that  tliis  mul-  ^^| 

titnde   of  views   or    glimpses    of  an    object    proceeds   not  ^^| 

from  experience,  but  from   a  voluntary  act  of  the   iraagi-  ^^| 

nation ;   this  effect  does  not  follow,  or  at  least,  follows  not  ^^M 

in   the  same  degree.     For  tho'  custom  and  education  pro-  ^^M 

duce   belief  by  such   a   repetition,  as   is   not   deriv'd   tram  ^^M 

experience,  yet  this  requires  a  long  tract  of  time,  along  with  ^H 

a  very  frequent  and  uruleinijn'd  repetition.     In  general  we  ^H 

may  pronounce,  that  a  person  who  wou'd '  voluntarily  repeat  ^H 

any  idea  in  his  mind,  tho'  supported  by  one  past  experience,  ^^| 

won'd  be  no  more  incliu'd  to  believe  the  existence  of  its  ^^H 

object,  than  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  one  survey  of  ^^M 

it.     Beside  the  effect  of  design ;  each  act  of  the  mind,  being  ^^H 

separate   and   independent,  has   a  separate   infiuence,  and  ^^H 


'  pBeo3( 
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PART     joins  not  its  force  with  that  of  it«  fellows.     Kot  being  nnitwl 
_,   by  any  common  olgect,  producing  them,  they  have   no  re- 

Fkoow-     lation  to  each  other;  and  consequently  make  no  uaQshioa 
wl    or  onion  of  forces.     Thia  phsenomeuon  we  ehali  underrtaad 
better  afterwards. 

My  second  reflection  is  founded  on  those  large  probabilities, 
which  the  miiid  can  judge  of,  and  the  minute  differences  it 
can  observe  betwixt  them.  When  the  chances  or  experi- 
ments on  one  side  amount  to  ten  thousand,  and  on  the 
other  to  ten  thousand  and  one,  the  judgment  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  the  latter,  upon  account  of  that  superiority  ;  tbo' 
'tis  plainly  impossible  for  the  mind  to  run  over  every  par- 
ticular view,  aud  distinguish  the  superior  vivacity  of  the 
ima^e  arising  from  the  superior  number,  where  the  difference 
is  80  inconsiderable.  We  have  a  parallel  instance  in  the 
affections.  'Tis  evident,  according  to  the  principles  abov<>- 
iiiention'd,  that  when  an  object  prodnces  any  passion  in  us, 
which  varies  aecording  to  the  different  quantity  of  the 
object;!  I  say,  'tb  evident,  that  the  passion,  properly  speaking, 
is  not  a  simple  emotion,  but  a  compounded  one,  of  a  great 
number  of  weaker  passions,  deriv'd  from  a  view  of  each  part  of 
the  object.  For  otherwise  'twere  impossible  the  passion 
shou'd  encrease  by  the  encrease  of  these  parts.  Thus  a  man, 
who  desires  a  thousand  pound,  has  in  reality  a  thousand  or 
more  desires,  which  uniting  together,  seem  to  make  only 
one  passion;  tho'  the  composition  evidently  betrays  it«elf 
upon  every  alteration  of  the  object,  by  the  preference  he 
gives  to  the  larger  number,  if  superior  only  by  an  unite. 
Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  so  small  a  dif- 
ference wou'd  not  be  discernible  in  the  passions,  nor  eou'd 
render  them  distinguishable  from  each  other.  The  difference, 
therefore,  of  our  conduct  in  preferring  the  greater  number 
depends  not  upon  our  passions,  but  upon  custom^  and  genend 
ymUs.  We  have  found  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  that  the 
augmenting  the  numbers  of  any  sura  augments  the  passion, 
where  the  numbers  are  precise  and  the  difference  sensible. 
The  mind  can  perceive  from  its  immediate  feehng,  that 
three  guineas  produce  a  greater  passion  than  two;  and  Ihis 
it  transfers  to  larger  numbers,  because  of  the  resemblance  ; 
and  by  a  general  rule  assigns  to  a  thousand  gninoas,  a 
stronger  passion  than  to  nine  hundred  and  nine^^^ 
These  general  nilea  we  shall  explain  presently. 
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But  beside  these  two  species  of  probability,  which  are 
deriv'd   from    an    iviperfecl   experience   and   from   contrary  f        .  '    - 
causes,  there  is  a  third  arising  ft^m  Akaloot,  which  differs  orthepra- 
from  them  in  some  material  circumstances.'    According  to  l*'>i'>Vo' 
the  hypothesis  above  eiplain'd  all  kinds  of  reasoning  from 
causes  or  effects  ore  founded  on  two  particulars,  vw.  ■  the 
constant  conjunction   of  any  two   objects  in   all   past   ex- 
perience, and  the  resemblance  of  a  present  object  to  any 
one  of  them.j    The  effect  of  these  two  particulars  is,  that 
the  present  object  invigorates  and  iniiteua  the  imagination ;  ^^ 

and  the  resemblance,  along  with  the  constant  union,  con*  ^H 

Teys  this  force  and  vivacity  to  the  related  idea ;  which  we  ^^M 

are  therefore  said  to  believe,  or  assent  to.  i^If  you  weaken  ^^1 

either  the  union  or  resemblance,  you  weaken  the  principle 
of  transition,  and  of  consequence  that  belief,  which  arises 
from  it  ■  The  vivacity  of  the  first  impression  cannot  be  fully 
coflvey'd  to  the  related  idea,  either  where  the  conjunction  of 
their  objects  is  not  constant,  or  where  the  present  impression 
does  not  perfectly  resemble  any  of  those,  whose  union  we  are 
accustom *d  to  observe.  In  those  probabilities  of  chance  and 
causes  above-explain'd,  'tis  the  constancy  of  the  union,  which 
is  diminieh'd ;  and  in  the  probability  deriv'd  from  analogy, 
'tis  the  resemblance  only,  which  is  affectedv^^  Without  some 
degree  of  resemblance,  as  well  as  union,  'tis  impossible  there 
can  be  any  reasoning:  bnt  as  this  resemblance  admits  of 
many  different  degrees,  the  reasoning  becomes  proportionably 
more  or  less  firm  and  certain.  An  experiment  loses  of  its 
force,  when  transferr'd  to  instances,  which  are  not  exactly 
resembling;  tho'  'tis  evident  it  may  still  retain  as  much  as 
may  be  the  foundation  of  probability,  as  long  a«  there  ia  any 
renemblance  remaining. 

Sect.  X  m. — Of  Ut^hilosophieal  Frobalnlity. 
All  these  kinds  of  probability  are  receiv'd  by  philosophers,  \ 
and  allow'd  to  be  reasonable  foundations  of  belief  and  opinion.  ' 
But  there  are  others,  that  are  deriv'd  from  the  same  priu- 
ciples,  tho'  they  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the 
same  sanction.  The  first  probability  of  this  kind  may  be 
accounted  for  thus.  The  diminution  of  the  union,  and  of 
the  resemblance,  as  above  explained,  diminishes  the  facility 
« [latKA.  i  aas.] 
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T     of  the  transition,  and  by  that  means  weakens  the  eridenoe ; 

: ,   and  we  may  farther  obserre,  that  the  same  diminatJoQ  of 

W  know  the  eridence  will  follow  &oin  a  diminntion  of  the  impressioit, 
W«»»«J  and  from  the  shading  of  those  oolonrs,  under  which  it 
appears  to  the  memory  or  aenaes.  The  ai^nment,  which  we 
found  on  any  matter  of  fact  we  remember,  is  more  or  less 
convincing,  according  aa  the  fact  is  recent  or  remote ;  Hud 
tho'  the  difference  in  these  degrees  of  evidence  be  not 
receiv'd  by  philosophy  as  solid  and  legitimate ;  became  in 
that  case  an  ailment  most  hare  a  different  force  to  day, 
from  what  it  shall  have  a  month  hence ;  yet  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  philosophy,  'tis  certain,  this  circumstance 
has  a  considerable  inilueDce  on  the  nnderstanding,  and 
secretly  changes  the  anthority  of  the  same  argument, 
according  to  the  different  times,  in  which  it  is  propos'd  to 
U8.  A  greater  force  and  vivacity  in  the  impression  natu- 
rally conveys  a  greater  to  the  related  idea ;  and  'tis  on 
the  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity,  that  the  belief  depend^ 
according  to  the  foregoing  system. 

There  is  a  aeeotul  difference,  which  we  may  frequently 
observe  in  our  degrees  of  belief  and  assurance,  and  which 
never  fails  to  take  place,  tho'  diacUim'd  by  philosophers. 
An  esperiment,  that  is  recent  and  fresh  in  the  memorr, 
affects  us  more  than  one  that  is  in  some  measure  obliterated ; 
and  has  a  superior  influence  on  the  judgment,  as  well  as  on 
the  passions.  A  lively  impression  produces  more  assurance 
than  a  faint  one ;  because  it  has  more  original  force  to  com- 
municate to  the  related  idea,  which  thereby  acquires  a  great^T 
force  and  vivacity.  A  recent  observation  has  a  like  effect ; 
because  the  custom  and  transition  is  there  more  entire,  and 
preserves  better  the  original  force  in  the  communication. 
Thus  a  drunkard,  who  has  seen  his  companion  die  of  a 
debauch,  is  struck  with  that  instance  for  some  time,  and 
dreads  a  like  accident  for  himself  :  But  as  the  memory  of 
it  decays  away  by  degrees,  his  former  security  returns,  and 
the  danger  seems  less  certain  and  real. 

I  add,  as  a  third  instance  of  this  kind,  that  tho'  our 
reasonings  from  proofs  and  from  probabilities  bo  considerably 
different  from  each  other,  yet  the  former  species  of  reasoning 
often  degenerates  insensibly  into  the  latter,  by  nothing  but 
the  multitude  of  connected  arguments.  'Tis  certain,  t" 
when  an   inference  is  drawn  imniediately  from   an  i 
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without  any  intermediate  canae  or   effect,  the  conviction  i 
much  stronger,  and  the  persuasion  more  lively,  than  when  .  ,,- 

the  imagination  is  carry'd  thro'  a  long  chain  of  connected  or  nnphi- 
ai^umente,  however  infallible  the  conneiion  of  each  link  ifw^lncil 
may  be  esteem'd.  'Tia  from  the  original  impreasion,  that  EUtyT  - 
the  vivacity  of  all  the  ideas  is  deriv'd,  by  means  of  the  .  .x.fi 
customary  transition  of  the  imagination ;  and  'tis  evident  ^  , 
this  vivacity  must  gradually  decay  in  proportion  to  the 
distance,  and  must  lose  somewhat  in  each  transition.  Some- 
times this  distance  has  a  greater  influence  than  even  con- 
trary experiments  wou'd  have;  and  a  man  may  receive  a 
more  lively  conviction  from  a  probable  reasoning,  which  ia 
close  and  immediate,  than  from  a  long  chain  of  consequences, 
tho'  just  and  coucluaive  in  each  part.  Nay  'tis  seldom  sneh 
reasonings  produce  any  conviction;  and  one  roust  have  a 
very  strong  and  firm  imagination  to  preserve  the  evidence  to 
the  end,  where  it  passes  thro'  so  many  stages. 

But  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  a  very  curious 
phtenomenon,  which  the  present  subject  suggests  to  us.  Tia 
evident  there  ia  no  point  of  ancient  history,  of  which  we 
can  have  any  assurance,  but  by  passing  thro'  many  millions 
of  causes  and  effects,  and  thro'  a  chain  of  arguments  of 
almost  an  immeasurable  length.  Before  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  eon'd  come  to  the  first  historian,  it  must  be  con- 
vey'd  thro'  many  months;  and  after  it  is  committed  to 
writing,  each  new  copy  is  a  new  object,  of  which  the  con- 
nexion with  the  foregoing  is  known  only  by  experience  and 
observation.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  concluded  from 
the  precedent  reasoning,  that  the  evidence  of  all  ancient 
history  must  now  be  lost ;  or  at  least,  will  be  lost  in  time,  as 
the  chain  of  causes  encreases,  and  runs  on  to  a  greater 
length.  But  as  it  seems  contrary  to  common  sense  to  think, 
tliat  if  the  republic  of  letters,  and  the  art  of  printing  con- 
tinue on  the  same  footing  as  at  present,  our  posterity,  even 
after  a  thousand  ages,  can  ever  doubt  if  there  has  been  such 
a  man  as  Julids  CjESAk  ;  this  may  be  consider'd  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  present  system.  If  belief  consisted  only  in  a 
certain  vivacity,  convey'd  from  an  original  imprt'ssion,  it 
won'd  decay  by  the  length  of  the  transition,  and  must  at 
last  be  utterly  extinguisb'd  :  And  vice  versa,  if  belief  on 
some  occasions  be  not  capable  of  such  an  extinction  j  it  most 
Lk;  somcthiug  different  fi-om  that  vivacity. 
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RT  Before  I  answer  tMa  objection  I  shall  observe,  that  from 

,_1_  this  topic  there  has  been  borrow'd  a  very  celebrated  argxi- 
low-  ment  against  the  Christian  Religion;*  but  with  this  difference, 
jf  that  the  connexion  betwixt  each  link  of  the  chain  in  hunmn 
testimony  haa  been  there  suppos'd  not  to  go  beyond  pro- 
bability, and  to  be  liable  to  a  degree  of  doubt  and  nncer- 
tainty.  And  indeed  it  mnat  be  confest,  that  in  this  manner 
of  considering  the  subject,  (which  however  is  not  a  tni<> 
one)  there  is  no  history  or  tradition,  but  what  must  in  the 
end  lose  all  its  force  and  evidence.  Every  new  probability 
diminishes  the  original  conviction ;  and  however  great  that 
conviction  may  be  supposed,  'tis  impossible  it  can  subsist 
under  such  re-iterated  diminutiona.  This  is  true  in  genera! ; 
tho'  we  shall  find  afterwards,'  that  there  is  one  very  memor- 
able exception,  which  is  of  vast  consequence  in  the  preaeat 
subject  of  the  understanding. 

Mean  while  to  give  a  solution  of  the  preceding  obje* 
U()on  the  supposition,  that  historical  evidence  amounts 
first  to  an  entire  proof;  let  us  consider,  that  tho'  the 
are  innumerable,  that  connect  any  original  fact  with  the 
present  impression,  which  is  the  foundation  of  belief;  yet 
they  are  all  of  tlie  same  kind,  and  depend  on  the  fidelity  of 
Priatera  and  Qopyiata.  One  edition  passes  into  another,  and 
that  into  a  third,  and  ao  on,  till  we  come  to  that  volume  we 
peruse  at  present.  There  is  no  variation  in  the  steps.  After 
we  know  one,  we  know  all  of  them ;  and  after  we  have  made 
one,  we  can  have  no  scruple  as  to  the  rest.  This  eircum- 
stauce  alone  preserves  the  evidence  of  history,  and  will  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  present  age  to  the  latest  posterity. 
J£  all  the  long  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  which  connect 
any  past  event  with  any  volume  of  history,  were  compos'd 
of  part«  different  from  each  otlier,  and  which  'twere  neces- 
aary  for  the  mind  distinctly  to  conceive,  'tia  impossible  wo 
shou'd  preserve  to  the  end  any  belief  or  evidence.  But  as 
most  of  these  proofs  are  perfectly  reaerabling,  the  mind 
runs  easily  along  them,  jumps  from  one  part  to  another  witli 
facility,  and  forms  but  a  confus'd  and  general  notion  of  each 
link.  By  this  means  a  long  chain  of  argument,  has  as  little 
effect  in  diminishing  the  original  vivacity,  as  a  much  shorter 
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won'd  have,  if  composed  of  parts,  which  were  diflferent  from     SECT, 
each  other,  and  of  which  each  reqnir'd  a  distinct  considera-  '  - 

tion.  Of  nnphi- 

A  fourth  nnphilosophical  species  of  probability  is  that  io«>pii»cal 
deriv'd  from  general  rulesy  which  we  rashly  form  to  ourselves,  bility. 
and  which  are  the  source  of  what  we  properly  call  Pebjudiob. 
An  Trishnan  cannot  have  wit,  and  a  Frenchman  cannot  have 
solidity ;  for  which  reason,  tho'  the  conversation  of  the  former 
in  any  instance  be  visibly  very  agreeable,  and  of  the  latter 
very  judicious,  we  have  entertain'd  such  a  prejudice  against 
them,  that  they  must  be  dunces  or  fops  in  spite  of  sense  and 
reason.  Human  nature  is  very  subject  to  errors  of  this 
kind ;  and  perhaps  this  nation  as  much  as  any  other. 

Shou'd  it  be  demanded  why  men  form  general  rules,  and 
allow  them  to  influence  their  judgment,  even  contrary  to 
present  observation  and  experience,  I  shou'd  reply,  that  in 
my  opinion  it  proceeds  from  those  very  principles,  on  which 
all  judgments  concerning  causes  and  effects  depend.  Our 
judgments  concerning  cause  and  effect  are  deriv'd  from  habit  \ 
and  experience ;  and  when  we  have  been  accustom'd  to  see 
one  object  united  to  another,  our  imagination  passes  from 
the  first  to  the  second,  by  a  natural  transition,  which  precedes 
reflection,  and  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  it.  Now  'tis 
the  nature  of  custom  not  only  to  operate  witii  its  full  force, 
when  objects  are  presented,  that  are  exactly  the  same  with 
those  to  which  we  have  been  accustom'd ;  but  also  to  operate 
in  an  inferior  degree,  when  we  discover  such  as  are  similar ; 
and  tho'  the  habit  loses  somewhat  of  its  force  by  every 
difference,  yet  'tis  seldom  entirely  destroy'd,  where  any  con- 
siderable circumstances  remain  the  same.  A  man,  who  has 
contracted  a  custom  of  eating  fruit  by  the  use  of  pears  or 
peaches,  will  satisfy  himself  with  melons,  where  he  cannot 
find  his  favourite  fruit ;  as  one,  who  has  become  a  drunkard 
by  the  use  of  red  wines,  will  be  carried  almost  with  the  same 
^violence  to  white,  if  presented  to  him.  Prom  this  principle 
■  I  have  accounted  for  that  species  of  probability,  deriv'd  from 
analogy,  where  we  transfer  our  experience  in  past  instances 
to  objects  which  are  reaembliny.  but  are  not  exactly  the  \ 
same  with  those  concerning  which  we  have  had  experience^ 
In  proportion  as  the  resemblance  decays,  the  probability 
diminishes ;  but  still  has  some  force  as  long  as  there  remain 
any  traces  of  the  resemblance. 
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TliDi  oVMerrstioD  we  maj  curj  Ikrtber;  sad  nay 
that  tbo'  cokUxo  be  tlie  tcmndation  of  all  oar  jodgncBfa, 
KMnettmes  it  has  an  effect  on  the  ima^inatioo  in 

I  lo  the  jadgment,  and  prodooea  a  contrariety  in  oar  senti> 
neota  concerning  the  same  object.     I  explain  nijBeli^     lu 

[  almost  all  kinds  of  causes  there  is  a  complication  of  circam- 
■toncei,  of  which  soine  are  essential,  and  others  snperflaoas; 
■ome  are  absolntelj  reqnlsite  to  the  prodncticm  of  the  eSeet^ 
and  otben  are  only  eonjoin'd  by  accident.  Now  we  msj 
observe,  that  when  these  soperflnoos  circninstanoea  aie 
numeroos,  and  remarkable,  and  frequently  oonjoin'd  with 
the  essential,  tbey  have  such  an  icflnence  on  the  ima^nation, 
thai  even  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  tbey  cazry  na  on  to 
the  conception  of  the  osoal  effect,  and  give  to  that  concep- 
tion a  force  and  vivacity,  which  make  it  superior  to  the 
mere  6ctiong  of  the  fancy.  We  may  correct  this  propensity 
by  II  reflection  on  the  natnre  of  those  circumstances ;  but  'tis 
Httll  certain,  that  custom  takes  the  starts  and  gives  a  biaas  to 
the  imagination. 

To  illustrate  this  by  a  familiar  instance,  let  ns  consider  the 
case  of  a  man,  who,  being  hung  out  from  a  high  tower  in  a 
cage  of  iron  cannot  forbear  trembling,  when  he  sarreya  the 
precipice  below  him,  tbo'  he  knows  himself  to  be  perfectly 
secure  from  failing,  by  Lis  experience  of  the  solidity  of  tbo 
iron,  which  supports  him ;  and  tho'  the  ideas  of  faU  and 
descent,  and  harm  and  death,  be  deriv'd  solely  from  eostoi 
and  experience.  The  same  custom  goes  beyond  the  instances, 
from  which  it  is  deriv'd,  and  to  which  it  perfectly  c 
eponds;  aud  influences  his  ideas  of  such  objects  as  are' 
some  respect  resembling,  but  fall  not  precisely  under 

same  rule.     The  circumstances  of  depth  and  descent  a1     

BO  strongly  npon  him,  that  their  influence  cannot  be  de8tToy*d 
by  the  contrary  circumstances  of  support  and  solidity,  which 
ought  to  give  him  a  perfect  security.  His  imagination  runs 
away  with  its  object,  and  excites  a  passion  proportion'd  to 
it.  That  passion  returns  back  upon  the  imagination  and 
inlivensthe  idea;  which  lively  idea  has  a  new  influence  on 
the  passion,  and  in  its  turn  augments  its  force  and  violoi 
and  both  his  fancy  and  affections,  thus  mutually  suppoi 
each  other,  cause  tho  whole  to  have  a  very  great  iniSai 
UiM.m  him. 

Hut  why  liicd  wc  seek  for  other  instaucos,  whlk-  the  pi 
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Bubject  of  philosophical  probabilities  offora  us  so  obvious  an 
one,  in  the  opposition  betwixt  the  judgment  and  imagination  ^ 
arising  from  these  effects  of  custom  ?  According  to  my  o 
system,  all  reasonings  are  nothing  but  the  effects  of  custom  j|  ^ 
and  custom  haa  no  influence,  but  by  inliveniug  the  imagina-  I! 
tiou,  and  giving  us  a  strong  conception  of  any  object.'  It 
may,  therefore,  be  concluded,  that  our  judgment  and  imagina- 
tion can  never  be  contrary,  and  that  custom  cannot  operate 
on  the  latter  faculty  after  such  a  manner,  aa  to  render 
it  opposite  to  the  former.  This  difficulty  we  can  reuiove 
after  no  other  manner,  than  by  supposing  the  influence  of 
general  mles.  We  shall  afterwards  take'  notice  of  some 
general  rules,  by  which  we  ought  to  regulate  our  judgment 
concerning  causes  and  effects  ;  and  these  rules  are  form'd  on 
the  nature  of  our  understanding,  and  on  our  experience  of 
its  operations  in  the  judgments  we  form  concerning  objects. 
By  them  we  learn  to  distinguish  the  accidental  circumstances 
from  the  efficacious  causes ;  and  when  we  find  that  an  effect 
can  be  produc'd  without  the  concurrence  of  any  particular 
circumstance,  we  conclude  that  that  circumstance  makes 
not  a  part  of  the  efficacious  cause,  however  frequently  con- 
join'd  with  it.  But  as  this  frequent  conjunction  necessarily 
makes  it  have  some  effect  on  the  imagination,  in  spite  of 
the  opposite  conclusion  from  general  rules,  the  opposition 
of  these  two  principles  produces  a  contrariety  in  onr  thoughts, 
and  causes  us  to  ascribe  the  one  inference  to  our  judgment, 
and  the  other  to  our  imagination.  The  general  rule  is  at- 
tributed to  our  judgment;  as  being  more  extensive  and 
constant.  The  exception  to  the  imagination ;  as  being  more 
capricious  and  uncertain. 

Thus  our  general  rules  are  in  a  manner  set  in  opposition 
to  each  other.  When  an  object  appears,  that  resembles  any 
cause  in  very  considerable  circumstances,  the  imagination 
imturTiJly  carries  us  to  a  lively  conception  of  the  usual  effect, 
tho'  the  object  be  different  in  the  most  material  and  most 
efficacious  circumstances  from  that  canse.  Here  is  the  first 
influence  of  general  rules.  But  when  we  take  a  review  of 
this  act  of  the  mind,  and  compare  it  with  the  more  general 
and  authentic  operations  of  the  understanding,  we  find  it  to 
be  of  an  irregular  nature,  and  destmctivc  of  all  the  most 
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PART     estaUish'd  principles  of  reaMHungs;  wliidi  is  Hie  cause  of 
^^   ^  our  rejecting  it.      This   is  a  second  infinenoe  <tf  general 


Of  kwMT-  rales*  and  implies  the  condemnation  of  the  former.  Some- 
^'^  ^'^  times  the  one,  sometimes  the  other  preTails,  according  to 
faifty,  ^^  disposition  and  character  of  the  person.  The  Tnlgar 
are  commonly  gnided  by  the  first,  and  wise  men  by  the 
second.  Mean  while  the  sceptics  may  here  hare  the  pleasnre 
of  obserring  a  new  and  signal  contradiction  in  onr  reason, 
and  of  seeing  all  philosophy  ready  to  be  snbTerted  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  human  natore,  and  again  sar'd  by  a  new  direction 
of  the  rery  same  principle.  The  following  of  general  roles 
is  a  Tery  nnphilosophical  species  of  probability ;  and  yet  'tis 
only  by  following  them  that  we  can  correct  this,  and  all  other 
nnphilosophical  probabilities. 

8ince  we  have  instances,  where  general  roles  operate  on  the 
imagination  even  contrary  to  the  judgment,  we  need  not  be 
surpriz'd  to  see  their  effects  encrease,  when  conjoin'd  with 
that  latter  faculty,  and  to  observe  that  they  bestow  on  the 
ideas  they  present  to  us  a  force  superior  to  what  attends 
any  other.  Every  one  knows,  there  is  an  indirect  manner  of 
insinuating  praise  or  blame,  which  is  much  less  shocking 
than  the  open  flattery  or  censure  of  any  person.  However 
he  may  communicate  his  sentiments  by  such  secret  insinua- 
tions, and  make  them  known  with  equal  certainty  as  by  the 
open  discovery  of  them,  'tis  certain  that  their  influence  is 
not  equally  strong  and  powerful.  One  who  lashes  me  with 
conceal'd  strokes  of  satire,  moves  not  my  indignation  to  such 
a  (lej^eo,  as  if  he  flatly  told  me  I  was  a  fool  and  coxcomb  ; 
tho'  I  equally  understand  his  meaning,  as  if  he  did.  This 
diff\.T(?nco  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  general  rules. 
Whether  a  person  openly  abuses  me,  or  slyly  intimates  his 
conUjmpt,  in  neither  case  do  I  immediately  perceive  his 
sentiment  or  opinion ;  and  'tis  only  by  signs,  that  is,  by  its 
eflects,  I  become  sensible  of  it.  The  only  difference,  then, 
b(,»twixt  these  two  cases  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  oj)en 
discovery  of  his  sentiments  he  makes  use  of  signs,  which  are 
p>neral  and  universal ;  and  in  the  secret  intimation  employs 
Hucli  as  are  more  singular  and  uncommon.  The  effect  of 
this  circumstance  is,  that  the  imagination,  in  running  from 
the  present  impression  to  the  absent  idea,  makes  the 
transition  with  greater  facility,  and  consequently  conceives 
the  object  with  greater  force,  where  the  connexion  is  common 
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and  universal,  than  where  it  is  more  rare  and  particular.     SECT. 
Accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  the  open  declaration  of    _    ^     ^ 
our  sentiments  is  call'd  the  taking  off  the  mask,  as  the  of  uophi- 
secret  intimation  of  our  opinions  is  said  to  be  the  veiHnff  of  io«>P^cal 
them.     The  difference  betwixt  an  idea  produced  by  a  general  bility. 
connexion,  and  that  arising  from  a  particular  one  is  here 
compared  to  the  difference  betwixt  an  impression  and  an 
idea.     This   difference   in  the   imagination  has  a  suitable 
effect  on  the   passions;  and  this  effect  is  augmented  by 
another  circumstance.     A  secret  intimation  of  anger  or 
contempt  shews  that  we  still  have  some  consideration  for 
the  person,  and  avoid  the  directly  abusing  him.     This  makes 
a  conceal'd  satire  less  disagreeable ;  but  still  this  depends 
on  the  same  principle.    For  if  an  idea  were  not  more  feeble, 
when  only  intimated,  it  wou'd  never  be  esteem'd  a  mark 
of  greater  respect  to  proceed  in  this  method  than  in  the 
other. 

Sometimes  scurrility  is  less  displeasing  than  delicate 
satire,  because  it  revenges  us  in  a  manner  for  the  injury  at 
the  very  time  it  is  committed,  by  affording  us  a  just  reason 
to  blame  and  contemn  the  person,  who  injures  us.  But  this 
phaenomenon  likewise  depends  upon  the  same  principle. 
For  why  do  we  blame  all  gross  and  injurious  language, 
unless  it  be,  because  we  esteem  it  contrary  to  good  breed- 
ing and  humanity?  And  why  is  it  contrary,  unless  it  be  more 
shocking  than  any  delicate  satire?  The  rules  of  good 
breeding  condemn  whatever  is  openly  disobliging,  and  gives 
a  sensible  pain  and  confusion  to  those,  with  whom  we  con- 
verse. After  this  is  once  establish'd,  abusive  language  is 
universally  blam'd,  and  gives  less  pain  upon  account  of  its 
coarseness  and  incivility,  which  render  the  person  despicable, 
that  employs  it.  It  becomes  less  disagreeable,  merely  be- 
cause originally  it  is  more  so ;  and  'tis  more  disagreeable, 
because  it  affords  an  inference  by  general  and  common  rules, 
that  are  palpable  and  undeniable. 

To  this  explication  of  the  different  influence  of  open  and 
conceal'd  flattery  or  satire,  I  shall  add  the  consideration  of 
another  phaenomenon,  which  is  analogous  to  it.  There  are 
many  particulars  in  the  point  of  honour  both  of  men  and 
women,  whose  violations,  when  open  and  avow'd,  the  world 
never  excuses,  but  which  it  is  more  apt  to  overlook,  when 
the  appearances  are  sav'd,  and  the  transgression  is  secret 


/ 
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i'AKT     aud  coDceal'cL    Even  those,  wlio  know  wiEh.  egxial  oertuntj, 
^_^  _r  tlittt  tbe  faiilt  !£  committed.  pordoD  it  more  easllj,  when  the 
Of  kuov'    pn>u&  seem  in  some  measm:^  obliqne  and  egnivocal,  than 
\t^^  and    when  tLev  are  direct  and  ondeniable.    The  same  idea  is 
^S^.        {^resented  in  both  caaess,  and«  properly  apealdng,  is  equally 
aafieuted  to  br  the  judgment ;  and  jet  its  influence  is  dif- 
ferent, because  of  the  different  maimer,  in  idiich  it  is  pie- 
seuted* 

Kow  if  we  compare  these  two  cases,  of  the  vpm,  and  roi.- 
tA/iX'd  riulations  of  t^e  laws  of  honour,  we  shaJl  £nd,  that  the 
difLVrenoe  bet  wixt  them  consists  in  this,  tib&t  in  the  first  case 
the  sign,  from  which  we  infer  the  blameable  action,  is  single, 
and  suJBioes  alone  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  reasoning  and 
judgment :  whereas  in  the  latter  the  signs  are  numerous,  and 
decide  little  or  nothing  when  alone  and  unacoompan j'd  with 
mauy  uiinute  circumstances,  which  aie  almost  imperceptible. 
But  His  certainly  true,  that  any  reasoning  is  always  the  more 
convincing,  the  more  single  and  united  it  is  to  the  eye,  and 
the  less  exercise  it  gires  to  the  imagination  to  collect  aQ  its 
I/artSy  and  run  from  them  to  the  correlative  idea,  which  forms 
the  conclusion*  The  labour  of  the  thought  disturbs  the 
regular  progress  of  the  sentiments,  as  we  shall  observe 
pr«r«4.-utly.^  The  idea  strikes  not  on  us  with  such  vivacity ; 
and  corihequently  has  no  such  influence  on  the  passion  and 
iujagiriatiou. 

From  the  game  principles  we  may  account  for  those  obser- 
valioriH  of  the  Cardinal  de  Eetz,  ihai  there  are  many  thin^Sy 
in   irlt'u.lL  ihfi  vjfrrld  vnshes  to  be  deceived;  and  that  it  more 
\  iuiHllij  (.rcuifi'H  a,  jjerHO/i  in  acting  than  in  talking  contrary  to  th*^- 

tit  rnrnrn  fff  hU  pro/cHHion  and  character,  A  fault  in  words  is 
r'oiiiiiiMiily  nion*  (>|K*n  and  distinct  than  one  in  actions,  which 
mlniil  of  many  palliatint^  excuses,  and  decide  not  so  clearly 
concrerninj^  tin;  intention  and  views  of  the  actor. 

TluiH  it  appc^ars  upon  the  whole,  that  every  kind  of  opinion 
or  judgment,  which  amounts  not  to  knowledge,  is  deriv'd 
tuitirely  from  the  force  and  vivacity  of  the  perception,  and 
(hat  th(»H(i  qualities  constitute  in  the  mind,  what  we  call  the 
iiKLiKF  of  the  existence  of  any  object.  This  force  and  this 
vivacity  arc  most  conspicuous  in  the  memory;  and  therefore 
our  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  that  faculty  is  the  greatest 
imaginable,  and  equals  in  many  respects  the  assurance  of  a 
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demonstration.     The  next  degree  of  these  qualities  is  that     SKCT. 
deriv'd  from  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  and  this  too  i^ 


is  very  great,  especially  when  the  conjunction  is  found  by  Of  unphi- 
experience  to  be  perfectly  constant,  and  when  the  object,  ^*^^^.'^ 
which  is  present  to  us,  exactly  resembles  those,  of  which  we  bility. 
have  had  experience.  But  below  this  degree  of  evidence 
there  are  many  others,  which  have  an  influence  on  the  pas- 
sions and  imagination,  proportioned  to  that  degree  of  force 
and  vivacity,  which  they  communicate  to  the  ideas.  'Tis  by 
habit  we  make  the  transition  from  cause  to  effect ;  and  'tis 
from  some  present  impression  we  borrow  that  vivacity,  which 
we  diffuse  over  the  correlative  idea.  But  when  we  have  not 
observed  a  sufficient  number  of  instances,  to  produce  a  strong 
habit ;  or  when  these  instances  are  contrary  to  each  other ; 
or  when  the  resemblance  is  not  exact ;  or  the  present  im- 
pression is  faint  and  obscure ;  or  the  experience  in  some 
measure  obliterated  from  the  memory;  or  the  connexion 
dependent  on  a  long  chain  of  objects;  or  the  inference 
deriv'd  from  general  rules,  and  yet  not  conformable  to  them  : 
In  all  these  cases  the  evidence  diminishes  by  the  diminution 
of  the  force  and  intenseness  of  the  idea.  This  therefore  is 
the  nature  of  the  judgment  and  probability.  / 

What  principally  gives  authority  to  this  system  is, 
beside  the  undoubted  arguments,  upon  which  each  part  is 
founded,  the  agreement  of  these  parts,  and  the  necessity  of 
one  to  explain  another.  The  belief,  which  attends  our 
memory,  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that,  which  is  deriv'd 
from  our  judgments:  Nor  is  there  any  difference  betwixt 
that  judgment,  which  is  deriv'd  from  a  constant  and  uniform 
connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  and  that  which  depends 
upon  an  interrupted  and  uncertain.  'Tis  indeed  evident, 
that  in  all  determinations,  where  the  mind  decides  from  con- 
trary experiments,  'tis  first  divided  within  itself,  and  has  an 
inclination  to  either  side  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
experiments  we  have  seen  and  remember.  This  contest  is  at 
last  determin'd  to  the  advantage  of  that  side,  where  we 
observe  a  superior  number  of  these  experiments ;  but  still 
with  a  diminution  of  force  in  the  evidence  correspondent  to 
the  number  of  the  opposite  experiments.  Each  possibility, 
of  which  the  probability  is  compos'd,  operates  separately 
upon  the  imagination  ;  and  'tis  the  larger  collection  of  possi- 
bilities, which  at  last  prevails,  and  that  with  a  force  propor- 
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PART  tionable  to  its  superiority.  All  these  phsenomena  lead 
.  ^-  .  directly  to  the  precedent  system ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  possible 
Of  know-  upon  any  other  principles  to  give  a  satisfactory  and  con- 
lodgoand  gistent  explication  of  them.  Without  considering  these 
bUity."  judgments  as  the  eflfects  of  custom  on  the  imagination,  we 
shall  lose  ourselves  in  perpetual  contradiction  and  absurdity. 


Sect.  XIV. — Of  the  Idea  of  Necessary  Connexion. 

Having  thus  explained  the  manner,  in  which  we  reason  beyond 
our  immediate  impressions^  and  conclude  that  such  particular 
causes  must  liave  such  particular  effects  ;  we  must  now  return 
upon  our  footsteps  to  examine  that  question,  which*  first 
occur'd  to  us,  and  which  we  dropt  in  our  way,  viz.  What  is 
our  idea  of  necessity y  when  we  say  that  two  objects  are  neces- 
sarily connected  togetlier.  Upon  this  head  I  repeat  what  I 
have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  as  we  have  no  idea, 
that  is  not  derived  from  an  impression,  we  must  find  some 
impression,  that  gives  rise  to  this  idea  of  necessity,  if  we 
assert  we  have  really  such  an  idea.  In  order  to  this  I  con- 
sider, in  what  objects  necessity  is  commonly  supposed  to  He ; 
and  finding  that  it  is  always  ascrib'd  to  causes  and  effects, 
I  turn  my  eye  to  two  objects  suppos'd  to  be  placed  in  that 
relation ;  and  examine  them  in  all  the  situations,  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.  I  immediate!}'  perceive,  that  they  are 
'  contiguous  in  time  and  place,  and  that  the  object  we  call 
cause  precedes  the  other  we  call  effect.  In  no  one  instance 
can  I  go  any  farther,  nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  discover  any 
third  relation  betwixt  these  objects.  I  therefore  enlarge 
njy  view  to  comprehend  several  instances  ;  where  I  find  like 
t>bjects  always  existing  in  like  relations  of  contiguity  and 
succession.  At  first  sight  this  seems  to  serve  but  little  to 
my  purpose.  The  reflection  on  several  instances  only 
repeats  the  same  objects ;  and  therefore  can  never  give  rise 
to  a  new  Idea.  But  upon  fiirther  enquiry  I  find,  that  the 
repetition  is  not  in  every  particular  the  same,  but  produces 
a  new  impression,  and  by  that  means  the  idea,  which  I  at 
present  examine.  For  after  a  frtHjuent  repetition,  I  find, 
that  upon  the  apjx»aranee  of  one  of  the  objects,  the  mind  is 
dtf*rml)t^d  bv  custom  to  consider  its  usual  attendant,  and  to 
C4»nsider  it  in  a  stronger  light  upun  acev^unt  oi^  its  relation  to 
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the  first  object.     'Tis  this  impression,  then,  or  determination^     SECT, 
which  affords  me  the  idea  of  necessity.  .  _^^J'_r 

I  doubt  not  but  these  consequences  will  at  first  sight. be  Ofthoidua 
receiv'd  without  difficulty,  as  being:  evident  deductions  from  °^  ""*^" 
principles,  which  we  have  already  establish'd,  and  which  we  nexion. 
have  often  employ'd  in  our  reasonings.     This  evidence  both 
in  the  first  principles,  and  in  the  deductions,  may  seduce  us 
unwarily  into  the  conclusion,  and  make  us  imagine  it  con- 
tains nothing    extraordinary,  nor  worthy  of  our  curiosity. 
But  tho'  such  an  inadvertence  may  facilitate  the  reception  of  ' 
this  reasoning,  'twill  make  it  be  the  more  easily  forgot ;  for 
which  reason  I  think  it  proper  to  give  warning,  that  I  have 
just  now  examined  one  of  the  most  sublime  questions   in 
philosophy,  viz.  tluit   concerning    tlie  power  and   efficacy  of 
causes;   where  all  the   sciences   seem   so  much  interested. 
Such  a  warning  will  naturally  rouze  up  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  and  make  him  desire  a  more  full  account  of  my  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  of  the  arguments,  on  which  it  is  founded. 
This  request  is  so  reasonable,  that  I  cannot  refuse  complying 
with  it ;  especially  as  I  am  hopeful  that  these  principles,  the 
more  they  are  examin'd,  will  acquire  the  more  force  and 
evidence. 

There  is  no  question,  which  on  account  of  its  importance, 
as  well  as  difficulty,  has  caus'd  more  disputes  both  among 
anient  and  modem  philsophers,  than  this  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  causes,  or  that  quality  which  makes  them  be 
foUow'd  by  their  eflfects.  But  before  they  enter'd  upon 
these  disputes,  methinks  it  wou'd  not  have  been  improper  to 
have  examined  what  idea  we  have  of  that  efficacy,  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  controversy.  This  is  what  I  find  princi- 
pally wanting  in  their  reasonings,  and  what  I  shall  here 
endeavour  to  supply. 

I  begin  with  observing  that  the  terms  of  efficacy^  agency ^ 
power,  force^  energy,  tiecessityj  connexiony  ujid  productive  quality, 
are  all  nearly  synonimous ;  and  therefore  'tis  an  absurdity 
to  employ  any  of  them  in  defining  the  rest.  By  this  obser- 
vation we  reject  at  once  all  the  vulgar  definitions,  which 
philosophers  have  given  of  power  and  efficacy ;  and  instead 
of  searching  for  the  idea  in  these  definitions,  must  look  for 
it  in  the  impressions,  from  which  it  is  originally  deriv'd.  If 
it  be  a  compound  idea,  it  must  arise  from  compound  impres- 
sions.    If  simple,  from  simple  impressiona. 

(1  o  2 
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PART         I  beliere  the  most  genend  and  most  popolja'  explication 
of  thiB  matter,  is  to  saj,'  that  finding  from  experience,  that 
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Of  knov.  there  are  sereral  new  productions  in  matter,  snch  as  the 
^^^  ^^  motions  and  rariations  of  bodv,  and  concluding  that  there 
most  somewhere  be  a  power  enable  of  prodacing  them,  wo 
arrire  at  last  bj  this  reasoning  at  the  idea  of  power  and 
efficacy.  Bnt  to  be  conyinc'd  that  this  explication  is  more 
popular  than  philosophical,  we  need  bnt  reflect  on  two  Terr 
<  obvious  principles.  First,  That  reason  alone  can  never  give 
rise  to  any  orig^inal  idea,  and  seccndly,  tha^  reason,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  experience,  can  nerer  make  us  conclude,  that 
a  cause  or  productive  quality  is  absolutely  requisite  to  every 
beginning  of  existence!  Both  these  considerations  have 
been  sufficiently  explain'd ;  and  therefore  shaU  not  at  present 
be  any  farther  insisted  on. 

I  shall  only  infer  from  them,  that  sincci  reason  can  never 
give  rise  to  the  idea  of  efficacy,  that  idea  must  be  derived 
from  experience,|and  from  some  particular  instances  of  this 
efficacy,  which  make  their  passage  into  the  mind  by  the 
common  channels  of  sensation  or  reflection.  Ideas  always 
represent  their  objects  or  impressions ;  and  rice  versa ,  there 
are  some  objects  necessary  to  give  rise  to  every  idea.  If  we 
pn.'tend,  therefore,  to  have  any  just  idea  of  this  efficacy,  we 
must  produce  some  instance,  wherein  the  efficacy  is  plainly 
discoverable  to  the  mind,  and  its  operations  obvious  to  our 
cousrriousness  or  sensation.  Bv  the  refusal  of  this,  we  ae- 
kuowledj^e,  that  the  idea  is  impossible  and  imaginary ;  since 
the  principle  of  innate  ideas,  which  alone  can  save  ns  from 
this  dilemma,  has  been  already  refuted,  and  is  now  almost 
universally  rejected  in  the  learned  world.  Our  present 
business,  then,  must  be  to  find  some  natural  production, 
where  the  operation  and  efficacy  of  a  cause  can  be  clearly 
c^jnceiv'd  and  comprehended  by  the  mind,  without  any  danger 
of  obscurity  or  mistake. 

In  this  research  we  meet  with  very  little  encouragement 
from  that  prodigious  diversity,  which  is  found  in  the  opinions 
of  those  philosophers,  who  have  pretended  to  explain  the 
secret  force  and  energy  of  causes.'     There  are  some,  who 


'  See  Mr.  Ijoi'k^ ;  chapter  of  power.  Part  2,    chap.  3,  and  the    illustrations 

^^Cf.  Intrcxi.  j).ir.  149.]  upon  it. 

•  See   Father  MaUiranche^  Book  \'\. 
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maintain,  that  bodies   operate   by  their  substantial   form;      ^?-^' 

others,  by  their   accidents   or  qualities;   several,  by  their  > ,-'— 

matter  and  form;  some,  by  their  form  and  accidents;  others,  Of  the 
by  certain  virtues  and  faculties  distinct  from  all  this.  All  ceswiry  ^^ 
these  sentiments  again  are  mix'd  and  vary'd  in  a  thousand  conDexion. 
difiPerent  ways ;  and  form  a  strong  presumption,  that  none  of 
them  have  any  solidity  or  evidence,  and  that  the  supposition  ^ 
of  an  efficacy  in  any  of  the  known  qualities  of  matter  is 
entirely  without  foundation.  This  presumption  must  en- 
crease  upon  us,  when  we  consider,  that  these  principles  of 
substantial  forms,  and  accidents,  and  faculties,  are  not  in 
reality  any  of  the  known  properties  of  bodies,  but  are  per- 
fectly unintelligible  and  inexplicable.  For  'tis  evident  phi- 
losophers wou'd  never  have  had  recourse  to  such  obscure  and 
uncertain  principles,  had  they  met  with  any  satisfaction  in 
such  as  are  clear  and  intelligible;  especially  in  such  an  sSa^ir 
as  this,  which  must  be  an  object  of  the  simplest  under^ 
standing,  if  not  of  the  senses.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may 
conclude,  /that  'tis  impossible  in  any  one  instancejto  shew 
the  piinciple,  in  which  the  force  and  agency  of  a  cause  is 
plac'd ;  and  that  the  most  refin'd  and  most  vulgar  under- 
standings are  equally  at  a  loss  in  this  particular.  K  any  one 
think  proper  to  refute  this  assertion,  he  need  not  put  himself 
to  the  trouble  of  inventing  any  long  reasonings :  but  may  at 
once  shew  us  an  instance  of  a  cause,  where  we  discover  the 
power  or  operating  principle.  This  defiance  we  are  oblig'd 
frequently  to  make  use  of,  as  being  almost  the  only  means 
of  proving  a  negative  in  philosophy. 

The  small  success,  which  has  been  met  vdth  in  all  the 
attempts  to  fix  this  power,  has  at  last  oblig'd  philosophers 
to  conclude,  that  the  ultimate  force  and  efficacy  of  nature  is 
perfectly  unknown  to  us,  and  that  *tis  in  vain  we  search  for 
it  in  all  the  known  qualities  of  matter.  In  this  opinion,  they 
are  almost  unanimous ;  and  ^tis  only  in  the  inference  they 
draw  from  it,  that  they  discover  any  difference  in  their  sen- 
timents. For  some  of  them,  as  the  Cartesians  in  particular, 
having  establish'd  it  as  a  principle,  that  we  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  essence  of  matter,  have  very  naturally 
inferred,  that  it  is  endowed  with  no  efficacy,  and  that  'tis  im- 
possible for  it  of  itself  to  communicate  motion,  or  produce 
any  of  those  effects,  which  we  ascribe  to  it.  As  the  essence 
of  matter  consists  in  extension,  and  as  extension  im^lie^  \v!c^^ 
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a/sinsd  mention,  bat  only  mobilit  v ;  tbej  oonchide,  that  the 
energr,  which  prodaoes  Uie  motion,  cauuiat  lieinthe  extenfion. 

This  concision  leads  them  into  another,  which  thej  re- 
gard aa  perfectly  unavoidable.  Hatter,  aaj  thej,  is  in  itself 
entirely  nnaetir e,  and  deprir'd  of  any  power,  by  which  it 
may  produce,  or  oontinae,  or  commonicate  motion :  But  &ince 
these  effects  are  evident  to  oar  senses,  and  since  the  power, 
that  produces  them,  mast  be  plac'd  somewhere,  it  most  lie 
in  the  Deitt,  or  that  divine  being,  who  contains  in  his  nature 
all  exceUency  and  perfection.  Tis  the  deity,  therefore,  who 
is  the  prime  mover  of  the  aniverse,  and  who  not  only  first 
created  matter,  and  gave  it  it's  original  impulse,  but  likewise 
by  a  continued  exertion  of  omnipotence,  supports  its  ex- 
istence, and  successively  bestows  on  it  all  those  motions,  and 
configurations,  and  qualities,  with  which  it  is  endowed. 

This  opinion  is  certainly  Tcry  curious,  and  well  worth  our 
attention;  but  'twill  appear  superfluous  to  examine  it  in 
this  place,  if  we  reflect  a  moment  on  our  present  purpose  in 
taking  notice  of  it.  We  have  establish'd  it  as  a  principle, 
that  as  all  ideas  are  derived  from  impressions,  or  some  pre- 
cedent perceptions,  'tis  impossible  we  can  have  any  idea  of 
jiower  and  efficacy,  unless  some  instances  can  be  produced, 
wherein  this  power  is  perceiv\l  to  exert  itself.  Xow,  as  these 
instaufM^s  can  never  be  discovered  in  body,  the  Cartcsian.<. 
pn)ceeding  upon  their  princii^le  of  innate  ideas,  have  had 
recourse  to  a  supreme  spirit  or  deity,  whom  they  consider  as 
the  only  active  being  in  the  universe,  and  as  the  immediate 
caus'j  of  ever}'  alteration  in  matter.  But  the  principle  of 
inuatfj  ideas  being  allow'd  to  be  false,  it  follows,  that  the  sup- 
jiosition  of  a  deity  can  serve  us  in  no  stead,  in  accounting  fur 
tliat  idea  of  agency,  which  we  search  for  in  vain  in  all  the 
objects,  which  are  presented  to  our  senses,  or  which  we  are 
internally  conscious  of  in  our  own  minds.  For  if  every  idea 
he  derived  from  an  impression,  the  idea  of  a  deity  proceeds 
from  the  sanje  origin  ;  and  if  no  impression,  either  of  sensation 
or  rell<*cti(>n,  implies  any  force  or  efficacy,  'tis  equally  impossible 
to  <liscover  or  even  imagine  any  such  active  principle  in  the 
deity.  Since  these  philosophers,  therefore,  have  concluded, 
that  mattiir  cannot  be  endow'd  with  any  efficacious  principle, 
Ix'cause 'tis  impossible  to  discover  in  it  such  a  principle;  the 
sjMiie  course  of  reasoniiii:^  shou'd  determine  them  to  exclude 
it  from  the  supreme  being.     Or  if  they  esteem  that  opinion 
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absurd  and  impious,  as  it  really  is,  I  ahall  tell  them  how  they      SKc -T. 
may  avoid  it ;  and  that  is,  by  concluding  from  the  very  first,  ._"  ^  '^ 
that  they  have  no  adequate  idea  of  power  or  efficacy  in  any  lot  tire 
obiect ;  since  neither  in  body  nor  spirit,  neither  in  superior  ^^^^  °^  ^'^ 
nor  inferior  natures,  are  they  able  to  discover  one  single  connexion, 
instance  of  it. 

The  same  conclusion  is  unavoidable  upon  the  hypothesis  of 
those,   who   maintain    the   efficacy   of  second   causes^,   and  I 
attribute  a  derivative,   but  a  real  power  and  energy  to 
matter.    For  as  they  confess,  that  this  energy  lies  not  in  any 
of  the  known  qualities  of  matter,  the  difficulty  still  remains 
concerning  the  origin  of  its  idea.     If  we  have  really  an 
idea  of  power,  we   may  attribute   power  to   an   unknown 
quality :  But  as  'tis  impossible,  that  that  idea  can  be  deriv'd 
from   such  a  quality,  and  as   there   is   nothing   in  known 
qualities,  which  can  produce  it ;  it  follows  that  we  deceive 
ourselves,  when  we  imagine  we  are  possest  of  any  idea  of 
this  kind,  after  the  manner  we  commonly  understand  it. 
All  ideas  are  deriv'd  from,  and  represent  impressions.  I  We 
never  have   any  impression,  that  contains   any  power   or    \ 
efficacy.     We  never  therefore  have  any  idea  of  power.        ' 

Some*  have  asserted^  that  we  feel  an  energy,  or  power,  in 
our  own  mind ;  and  that  having  in  this  manner  acquir'd  the 
idea  of  power,  we  transfer  that  quality  to  matter,  where  we 
are  not  able  immediately  to  discover  it.  The  motions  of  our 
body,  and  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  our  mind,  (say 
they)  obey  the  will ;  nor  do  we  seek  any  farther  to  acquire  a 
just  notion  of  force  or  power.  But  to  convince  us  how 
fallacious  this  reasoning  is,  we  need  only  consider,  that  the 
will  being  here  consider'd  as  a  cause,  has  no  more  a  dis- 
covei'able  connexion  with  its  effects,  than  any  material  cause 
has  with  its  proper  effect.  So  far  from  perceiving  the  con- 
nexion betwixt  an  act  of  volition,  and  a  motion  of  the  body  ; 
'tis  allow'd  that  no  effect  is  more  inexplicable  from  the 
powers  and  essence  of  thought  and  matter.  Nor  is  the 
empire  of  the  will  over  our  mind  more  intelligible.  The 
effect  is  there  distinguishable  and  separable  from  the  cause, 
and  cou'd  not  be  foreseen  without  the  experience  of  their 
constant  conjunction.  We  have  command  over  our  mind  to 
a  certain  degree,  but  beyond  thaty  lose  all  empire  over  it : 
And  'tis  evidently  impossible  to  fix  any  precise  bounds  to  our 

*  [Tliis  paragraph,  with  its  foot-note,  was  added  in  the  Ap^ndix. — ¥ia.\ 
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FABl     MAxHionXy.  wlfc«*r  w-r  a«>2i5Tih  not  exBeneoob,     In  dK^rU  the 

Iff  * 

w^iouB  of  tine  xoizid  iire.  in  tliis  respact,  tiie  aaae  witli  those 


^^kbW'    <^  msiViAfr.     W^  peroeire  cailj  their  ooDBlant  eonjimctaoD ; 

^^^  *5*^    uor  cam  we  erer  redL&cm  berond  it.    Xo  intenud  impression 

a*r^  ha«  am  a^^iareut  en^gj,  more  thmn  external  olgectB  hnTe.' 

Sinofr,   tfaere£c««,    matter    is  ocmfieHTd  br  philoBOfAien  to 

openite  bj  an  unknown  fofce;,  we  Acta'd  in  Tain  hc^  to 

attain  an  idf^  of  foree  br  oonmhing  oar  own  minds.' 

It  has  be<f;n  established  as  a  certain  princqde,  that  general 
or  abstra/rt  ideas  aie  nothing  bat  indiridaal  ones  taken 
in  a  certain  light,  and  that,  in  reflecting  on  anj  object,  'tis 
as  impossible  to  exclude  from  oar  thonght  all  particalar 
degrees  of  qnantitj  and  qoalitj  as  from  the  real  nature  of 
tbiDgs.  If  we  be  possest,  therefore^  of  any  idea  of  power 
in  general,  we  mast  also  be  able  to  oonoeiTe  some  particular 
si>eeies  of  it;  and  as  power  cannot  subsist  alone,  but  is 
always  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  some  being  or  existence, 
we  must  be  able  to  place  this  power  in  some  particular 
)>eirjgy  and  conceiire  that  beiu^  as  endow'd  with  a  real 
fonre  and  energy,  by  which  such  a  particular  effect  neces- 
sarily results  from  its  operation.  We  must  distinctly  and 
piirticularly  conceive  the  connexion  betwixt  the  cause  and 
effect,  and  be  able  to  pronounce,  from  a  simple  view  of  the 
one,  that  it  inust  be  follow'd  or  preceded  by  the  other. 
I'll  in  Ih  the  true  manner  of  conceiving  a  particular  power  in 
a  particular  body  :  and  a  general  idea  being  impossible 
witliout  an  individual ;  where  the  latter  is  impossible,  'tis 
(certain  the  former  can  never  exist.  Now  nothingr  is  more 
(evident,  tlian  that  the  human  mind  cannot  form  such  an 
idea  of  two  obj(?cts,  as  to  conceive  any  connexion  betwixt 
th(*m,  or  compreliend  distinctly  that  power  or  efficacy,  by 
which  they  are  united.  Such  a  connexion  wou'd  amount 
to  a  drmonstration,  and  wou'd  imply  the  absolute  im[)ossi- 
biliiy  for  the  one  object  not  to  follow,  or  to  be  conceiv'd 

'  |('oiitr;ist  th«;<!ofiniti«)n  of  tliohumaii  The   order  of  the  universe  ]>n>re8  an 

iii'mmI,  I'art  IV.  {(  (5.    It  ')h  *a  8yht<;m  of  omnipotent  mind ;  that  is,  a  nund  who5<'( 

diflirciit    ]un'f|it.ionK  or   diifj-rent   ex-  wWWs  constantly  attcftded  with  the  o}n''- 

ih\fi\rrH  wilit  li  arc  lirikid  together  by  dienc«   of   every  creature    and    being, 

till-  n  lilt  ion  of  cause  and    effect,    and  Nothing   more   is   requisite   T,o  pive  a 

niiitiiitllv  j)ro-lnc«<.    destroy,    influence,  foundation  to  all  the  articles  of  religion, 

aii>l  mo-lily  mrh  otlier.']  nor  is  it  necessary  we  shoudform  adis- 

■-'  'I'lic  HMUM'  iiiipcrrcetion  attends  our  tinct  idea  of  theforce  and  energy  of  the 

i«icuh  of  Mill  Deity;  Imf   this  can  have  supreme  Being, 
no  efli'ct  either  on  religion  or  morulfi. 
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jiot  to  follow  upon  the  other:  Which  kind  of  connexion  has     SECT. 

XIV 

already  been  rejected  in  all  cases.     If  any  one  is  of  a  con-  ^ 


trary  opinion,  and  thinks  he  has  attain'd  a  notion  of  power  of  th© 
in  any  particular  obiect,  I  desire  he  may  point  out  to  me  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
that   object.     But  till    I  meet  with    such-a-one,  which  I  connexion, 
despair  of,  I  cannot  forbear  concluding,  that  since  we  can 
never  distinctly  conceive  how  any  particular  power  can  pos- 
sibly reside  in  any  particular  object,  we  deceive  ourselves  in 
imagining  we  can  form  any  such  general  idea. 

Thus  upon  the  whole  we  may  in£dr,  that  when  we  talk  of 
any  being,  whether  of  a  superior  or  inferior  nature,  as 
endow'd  with  a  power  or  force,  proportion'd  to  any  effect ; 
when  we  speak  of  a  necessary  connexion  betwixt  objects, 
and  suppose,  that  this  connexion  depends  upon  an  efficacy 
or  energy,  with  which  any  of  these  objects  are  endow'd ;  in 
all  these  expressions,  so  apply^d,  we  have  really  no  distinct  i 
meaning,  and  make  use  only  of  common  words,  without 
any  clear  and  determinate  ideas.  But  as  'tis  more  probable, 
that  these  expressions  do  here  lose  their  true  meaning  by 
being  wrong  apply^dy  than  that  they  never  have  any  mean- 
ing; 'twill  be  proper  to  bestow  another  consideration  on 
this  subject,  to  see  if  possibly  we  can  discover  the  nature 
and  origin  of  those  ideas,  we  annex  to  them. 

Suppose  two  objects  to  be  presented  to  us,  of  which  the 
one  is  the  cause  and  the  other  the  effect ;  'tis  plain,  that 
from  the  simple  consideration  of  one,  or  both  these  objects 
we  never  shall  perceive  the  tie  by  which  they  are  united,  or 
be  able  certainly  to  pronounce,  that  there  is  a  connexion 
betwixt  them.  'Tis  not,  therefore,  from  any  one  instance, 
that  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  of  a  neces- 
sary connexion  of  power,  of  force,  of  energy,  and  of 
efficacy.  Did  we  never  see  any  but  particular  conjunctions 
of  objects,  entirely  different  from  each  other,  we  shou'd 
never  be  able  to  form  any  such  ideas. 

But  again ;  suppose  we  observe  several  instances,  in  which 
the  same  objects  are  always  conjoin'd  together,  we  imme- 
diately conceive  a  connexion  betwixt  them,  and  begin  to 
draw  an  inference  from  one  to  another.  This  multiplicity 
of  resembling  instances,  therefore,  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  power  or  connexion,  and  is  the  source  from 
wliich  the  idea  of^it  arises.  In  order,  then,  to  understand 
Hie  idea  of  power,  we  must  consider  that  multiplicity ;  nor 
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PART     do  I  ask  more  to  give  a  solution  of  that  diffic^ilty,  whicli 

" ^    .  has  so  long  perplex'd  us.    For  thus  I  reason.   The  repetition 

Of  know-     of  perfectly  similar  instances  can  never  alone  give  rise  to 

^*^r*^    an  original  idea,  different  from  what  is  to  be  found  in  any 

Ui^.     '      particular  instance,  as  has  been  observed,  and  as  evidently 

follows  from  our  fundamental  principle,  iliaX  all   ideas  are 

copy* d  from  impressions.     Since  therefore  the  idea  of  power 

is  a  new  original  idea,  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  instance, 

and  which  yet  arises  from  the  repetition  of  several  instances, 

\  it  follows,  that  the  repetition  alone  has  not  that  effect,  bufe. 

must  either  discover  or  prodiice  something  new,  which  is  the 

source  of  that  idea.     Did  the  repetition  neither  discover 

nor  produce  anything  new,  our  ideas  might  be  mtiltiply'd 

by  it,  but  wou'd  not  be  enlarg'd  above  what  they  are  upon 

the  observation  of  one  single  instance.     Every  enlai^ement, 

therefore,  (such  as  the  idea  of  power  or  connexion)  which 

arises  from  the  multiplicity  of  similar  instances,  is  copy*d 

from  some  effects  of  the  multiplicity,  and  will  be  perfectl}- 

understood  by  understanding  these  effects.     Wherever  we 

find   anything  new  to   be   discover'd  or  produced  by   the 

repetition,  there  we  must  place  the  power,  and  must  never 

look  for  it  in  any  other  object. 

But  'tis  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  repetition  of 
like  objects  in  like  relations  of  succession  and  contiguity 
discovers  nothing  new  in  any  one  of  them  ;  since  we  can 
draw  no  inference  from  it,  nor  make  it  a  subject  either  of 
our  demonstrative  or  probable  reasonings;*  as  has  been 
already  prov'd.  Nay  suppose  we  cou'd  draw  an  inference, 
'twou'd  be  of  no  consequence  in  the  present  case ;  since  no 
kind  of  reasoning  can  give  rise  to  a  new  idea,  such  as  this 
of  power  is;,  but  wherever  we  reason,  we  must  antece- 
dently be  possest  of  clear  ideas,  which  may  be  the  objects 
of  our  reasoning.  The'  conception  always  precedes  the 
understanding ;  and  where  the  one  is  obscure,  the  other  is 
uncertain  ;   where  the  onafails,  the  other  must  fail  also. 

Secondly,  "Tis  certain ,  that  this  repetition  of  similar 
objects  in  similar  situations  produces  nothing  new  either  in 
these  objects,  or  in  any  external  body.  For  'twill  readily  be 
allow'd,  that  the  several  instances  we  have  of  the  conjunc- 
tion  of  resembling   causes*  and  effects  are   in  themselves 

* 
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entirely  independent,  and  that  the  communication  of  motion,      sect. 
which  I  see  result  at  present  from  the  shock  of  two  billiard-  ,J  ,  '„ 
balls,  is  totally  distinct  from  that  which  I  saw  result  from  of  the 
such  an  impulse  a  twelve-month  ago.     These  impulses  have  ^^^  ^  "®* 
no  influence  on  each  other.     They  are  entirely  divided  by  counexion. 
time  and  place ;  and  the  one  might  have  existed  and  commu- 
nicated motion,  tho'  the  other  never  had  been  in  being. 

There  is,  then,  nothing  new  either  discover'd  or  produc'd 
in  any  objects  by  their  constant  conjunction,  and  by  the 
uninterrupted  resemblance  of  their  relations  of  succession 
and  contiguity^  [But  'tis  from  this  resemblance,  that  the 
ideas  of  necessity,  of  power,  and  of  efficacy,  are  derived. 
These  ideas,  therefore,  represent  not  anything,  that  does  or 
can  belong  to  the  objects,  which  are  constantly  conjoin'd. 
This  is  an  argument,  which,  in  every  view  we  can  examine 
it,  will  be  found  perfectly  unanswerable.  Similar  instances 
are  still  the  first  source  of  our  idea  of  power  or  necessity ; 
at  the  same  time  that  they  have  no  influence  by  their  simi- 
larity either  on  each  other,  or  on  any  external  object.  We 
must,  therefore,  turn  ourselves  to  some  other  quarter  to 
seek  the  origin  of  that  idea. 

Tho'  the  several  resembling  instances,  which  give  rise  to 
the  idea  of  power,  have  no  influence  on  each  oth^r,  and  can 
never  produce  any  new  quality  in  the  object^  which  can  be 
the  model  of  that  idea,  yet  the  observation  of  this  resem- 
blance produces  a  new  impression  in  tJie  mind,  which  is  its 
real  model.  For  after  we  have  observ'd  the  resemblance  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  instances,  we  immediately  feel  a  deter- 
mination of  the  mind  to  pass  from  one  object  to  its  usual 
attendant,  and  to  conceive  it  in  a  stronger  light  upon 
accoimt  of  that  relation.  This  determination  is  the  only 
effect  of  the  resemblance ;  and  .therefore  must  be  the  same 
with  power  or  efficacy,  whose  idia  is  deriv'd  from  the 
resemblance.  The  several  instances^of  resembling  conjunc- 
tions lead  us  into  the.notioll  of  pc^er  and  Necessity. 
These  instances  ^re  in  thesiaelves  totfflly  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  have  no  union  bulf  in  fce  mind,  which  observes 
tliem,  and  collects  their  ideas.  Necessity,  then,  is  tho 
effect  of  this  obseifvatioa,  and  is  nothing  but  an  internal 
impression  of  the  min^  cjt  a  d^tenflin^on  to  carry  our 
tlioughts  from  one  objefejr  to  another.  Without  considering 
it  in   this  view,  we  can  never  arrive  at  the   most  distant 
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PART     notion  of  it,  or  be  able  to  attribnie  it  either  to  external  or 
internal  objects,  to  spirit  or  body,  to  causes  or  effects. 


Of  know-         The  necessary  connexion  betwixt  canses  and  effects  is  the 

^^llh^^    foundation  of  onr  inference  from  one  to  the  other.     The 

licj.  foundation  of  our  inference  is  the  transition  arising  from 

the  accustom'd  union.     These  are,  therefore,  the  same.^ 

r  The    idea    of    necessity  arises   from    some  impression. 

There  is  no  impression  conrey'd  by  our  senses,  which  can 

give  rise  to  that  idea.     It  must,  therefore,  be  deriT'd  from 

some  internal  impression,  or  impression  of  reflection.     There 

is  no  internal  impression,  which  has  any  relation  to  the 

Xjresent  business,  but  that  propensity,  which  custom  produces, 

to  pass  from  an  object  to  the  idea  of  its  usual  attendant. 

This    therefore    is  the  essence  of   necessity.      Upon   the 

I  whole,  necessity  is  something,  that  exists  in  the  mind,  not 

in  objects ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  ever  to  form  the  most 

distant  idea    of    it,   consider'd   as    a   quality    in   bodies. 

Either  we  have  no  idea  of  necessity,  or  necessity  is  nothing 

but  that  determination  of  the  thought  to  pass  from  causes 

to  effects,  and  from  effects  to  caipses,  according  to  their 

experienc'd  union. 

Thus  as  the  necessity,  which  makes  two  times  two  equal  to 
four,  or  three  angles  of  a  triangle  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
lies  only  in  the  act  of  the  understanding,  by  which  we  con- 
sider and  compare  these  ideas ;  in  like  manner  the  necessity 
or  power,  which  unites  causes  and  effects,  lies  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  mind  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Tlie  efficacy  or  energy  of  causes  is  neither  plac'd  in  the 
causes  themselves,  nor  in  the  deity,  nor  in  the  concurrence  of 
these  two  principles ;  but  belongs  entirely  to  the  soul,  which 
considers  the  union  of  two  or  more  objects  in  all  past  in- 
stances. 'Tis  here  that  the  real  power  of  causes  is  plac'd 
along  with  their  connexion  and  necessity. 

1  am  sensible,  that  of  all  the  paradoxes,  which  I  have  had, 
or  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  advance  in  the  course  of 
this  treatise,  the  present  one  is  the  most  violent,  and  that 
'tis  merely  by  dint  of  solid  proof  and  reasoning  I  can  ever 
hope  it  will  have  admission,  and  overcome  the  inveterate 
prejudices  of  mankind.  Before  we  are  reconcil'd  to  this 
doctrine,  how  often  must  we  repeat  to  ourselves,  that  the 
simple  view  of  any  two  objects  or  actions,  however  related, 

'  [Intro.!.  §  *J02.] 
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can  never  give  us  any  idea  of  power,  or  of  a  connexion 
betwixt  them :  that  tins  idea  arises  from  the  repetition  of  , 
their  union  :  that  the  repetition  neither  discovers  nor  causes  ( 
iiuy  thing  iu  the  objects,  but  has  an  influence  only  ou  the  ■' 
mind,  by  that  customary  transition  it  produces :  that  this  ^ 
customary  transition  is,  therefore,  the  same  with  the  powei 
and  necessity ;    whinh   are   consequently   qualities    of   per- 
ceptions, not  of  objects,  and  are  internally  felt  by  the  soul, 
and  uot  perceiv'd  externally  in  bodies  ? '     There  is  commonly 
an  astonishment  attending  every  thing  extraordinary ;  and 
this   astonishment  changes   immediately  into   the   highest 
degree  of  esteem  or  contempt,  according  as  we  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  subject.     I  am  much  afraid,  that  tho'  the 
foregoing  reasoning  appears  to  me  the  shortest  and  most 
decisive  imaginable ;  yet  with  the  generality  of  readers  tlie 
biass  of  the  mind  will  prevail,  and  give  them  a  prejudice 
against  the  present  doctrine.  '■ 

This  contrary  biasf  is  easily  accounted  for,  'Tis  a  common 
observation,  that  the  mind  has  a  great  propensity  to  spreswl 
itself  on  external  objects,  and  to  conjoin  with  them  any 
internal  impressions,  which  they  occasion,  and  which  always 
make  their  appearance  at  the  same  time  that  these  objects 
discover  themselves  to  the  senses.  Thus  as  certain  sounds 
and  smells  are  always  found  to  attend  certain  visible  objects, 
we  naturally  imagine  a  conjunction,  eren  in  place,  betwixt 
the  objects  and  qualities,  tho'  the  qualities  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  admit  of  no  such  conjnnction,  and  really  exist 
no  where.  But  of  this  more  fully'  herealler.  Mean  while 
'tis  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  same  propensity  is  the 
reason,  why  we  suppose  necessity  and  power  to  lie  in  the 
objects  we  consider,  not  in  our  mind,  that  considers  them  ; 
notwithstanding  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  form  the  most 
distant  idea  of  that  quality,  when  it  is  not  taken  for  the 
determination  of  the  mind,  to  pass  from  the  idea  of  an 
object  to  that  of  its  usiial  attendant. 

But  tbo'  this  be  the  only  reasonable  account  we  can  give 
of  necessity,  the  contrary,  notion  is  so  riveted  in  the  mind 
from  the  principles  above- men tion'd,  that  I  doubt  not  but 
my  sentiments  will  be  treated  by  many  as  extravagant  and 
ridiculous.  What!  the  efficacy  of  causes  lie  in  the  detenni- 
nation  of  the  mind  !  As  if  causes  did  not  opei 
[1.11ml.  J  21)2].  T.ij'flV.    Rcau|j 
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independent  of  the  mind,  and  wou'd  not  continue  their 
operation,  even  tho'  there  was  no  mind  existent  to  con- 
template them,  or  reason  concerning  them.  Thought  may 
well  depend  on  causes  for  its  operation,  but  not  causes  on 
thought.  This  is  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  and  make 
that  secondary,  which  is  really  primary.  To  every  operation 
there  is  a  power  proportion'd ;  and  this  power  must  be  plac'd 
on  the  body,  that  operates.  If  we  remove  the  power  trom 
one  cause,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  another :  But  to  remove  it 
from  all  causes,  and  bestow  it  on  a  being,  that  is  no  ways 
related  to  the  cause  or  effect,  but  by  perceiving  them,  is  a 
gross  absurdity,  and  contrary  to  the  most  certain  principles 
of  human  reason. 

I  can  only  reply  to  all  tnese  arguments,  that  the  case  is 
here  much  the  same,  as  if  a  blind  man  shou'd  pretend  to  find 
a  great  many  absurdities  in  the  supposition,  that  the  colour 
of  scarlet  is  not  the  same  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  nor 
light  the  same  with  solidity.  If  we  have  really  no  idea  of  a 
power  or  efficacy  in  any  object,  or  of  any  real  connexion 
betwixt  causes  and  effects,  'twill  be  to  little  purpose  to  prove, 
that  an  efficacy  is  necessary  in  all  operations.  We  do  not 
understand  our  own  meaning  in  talking  so,  but  ignorantly 
confound  ideas,  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other. 
I  am,  indeed,  ready  to  allow,  that  there  may  be  several  quali- 
ties both  in  material  and  immaterial  objects,  with  which  we 
are  utterly  unacquainted ;  and  if  we  please  to  call  these  power 
or  efficacy,  'twill  be  of  little  consequence  to  the  world.  But 
when,  instead  of  meaning  these  unknown  qualities,  we  make 
the  terms  of  power  and  efficacy  signify  something,  of  which 
we  have  a  clear  idea,  and  which  is  incompatible  with  those 
objects,  to  which  we  appl}'  it,  obscurity  and  error  begin  then 
to  take  place,  and  we  are  led  astray  by  a  false  philosophy. 
This  is  the  case,  when  we  transfer  the  determination  of  the 
thought  to  external  objects,  and  suppose  any  real  intelligible 
connexion  betwixt  them  ;  tliat  being  a  quality,  which  can 
only  belong  to  the  mind  that  considers  them. 

As  to  what  may  be  said,  that  the  operations  of  nature  are 
independent  of  our  thought  and  reasoning,  I  allow  it ;  and 
accordingly  have  obsorv'd,  that  objects  bear  to  each  other  the 
reliitions  of  contiguity  and  succession  ;  that  like  objects  may 
be  ob.scrv'd  in  several  instances  to  have  like  relations ;  and 
that   all  this  is  independent  of,  and  antecedent  to  the  opera 
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tions  of  the  understanding.     Bat  if  we  go  any  farther,  and     SECT. 
ascribe  a  power  or  necesaary  connexion  to  these  object*  ;i  "   - 

this  is  what  we  can  never  observe  in  them,  but  must  draw  ottho 
the  idea  of  it  from  what  we  feel  intemalij  in  contemplating  "'""  "^  "* 
them.     And  this  I  carry  so  far,  that  I  am  ready  to  convert  co 
ray  present  reasoning  into  an  instance  of  it,  by  a  snbtility, 
which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  comprehend. 

Wlien  any  object  is  presentsd  to  ns,  it  immediately  con- 
veys to  the  mind  a  lively  idea  of  that  object,  wliich  is  nsnally 
foiind  to  attend  it ;  and  this  determination  of  the  mind  forma 
the  necessary  connexion  of  these  objecta.  But  when  we 
change  thepoiutof  view,  from  the  objects  to  the  perceptions; 
in  that  case  tlie  impression  is  to  be  considered  as  the  canse, 
and  the  lively  idea  as  the  effect ;  and  their  necessary  con- 
nexion is  that  new  determination,  which  we  feel  to  pass  from 
the  idea  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other.  The  uniting  prin- 
ciple among  our  internal  perceptions  ia  as  unintelligible  as 
that  among  external  objects,  and  is  not  known  to  us  any 
other  way  than  by  experience.  Now  the  nature  and  effects 
of  experience  have  been  already  sufficiently  examin'd  and 
explain'd.  It  never  gives  us  any  insight  into  the  internal 
structure  or  operating  principle  of  objects,  but  only  ac- 
cnstoms  the  mind  to  pass  fi-om  one  to  another. 

"Tis  now  time  to  collect  all  the  different  parts  of  this  i-eason- 
ing,  and  by  joining  them  together  form  an  exact  definition  of 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  which  makes  the  subject  of  the 
present  enquiry.  Thia  onler  wou'd  not  have  been  excusable, 
of  first  examinii^  our  inference  from  the  relation  before  we 
had  explain'd  the  relation  itself,  had  it  been  possible  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  different  method.'  But  aa  the  natnre  of  the  relation 
depends  so  much  on  that  of  the  inference,  we  have  been  I 
oblig'd  to  advance  in  this  seemingly  preposteroua  manner, 
and  make  use  of  terms  before  we  were  able  exactly  to  define  I 
them,  or  fix  their  meaning.  We  shall  now  correct  this  fault 
by  giving  a  precise  definition  of  cause  and  effect- 
There  may  two  definitions  be  given  of  this  relation,  which 
are  only  ditt'erent,  by  their  presenting  a  different  view  of  the 
same  object,  and  making  us  consider  it  either  as  a  philo- 
K«]ili!ettl  oi'  as  a  natural  relation ;  either  aa  a  comparison  of 
two  ideas,  or  as  an  association  betwixt  them.  We  inny 
define  a  cause  to  be  'An  object  precedent  and  contiguous  In 
■  ISce  nliin-o.  i'lir.  III.  S  i.  tottiirU  ilie  end,} 
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1*AUT  another,  and  wliere  all  the  objects  rosembling  the  former  on' 
.  . '  ■-  plac'd  ill  like  relations  of  precedency  and  contiguity  to 
rkno*-  those  objects  that  resemble  the  latter,' '  If  this  definition  be 
duo  Bnd  esieem'd  defective,  because  drawn  from  objects  foreign  to  the 
Qr.  cause,  we  may  substitute  this  other  definition  in  its  place, 

vii.  JA  OADSB  is  an  object  precedent  and  contignoua  to 
anot&er,  and  so  united  with  it,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  deter- 
mines the  mind  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other,  and  the  im- 
pression of  the  one  t»  form  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  other,  v* 
'  Shou'd  this  definition  also  be  rejected  for  the  same  reasoR. 
I  know  no  other  remedy,  than  that  the  persons,  who  express 
this  delicacy,  shou'd  substitute  a  juster  definition  in  tta 
place.  Biit  for  my  part  I  must  own  my  incapacity  for  b^^ 
an  undertaking.  When  I  examine  with  the  utmost  accoi 
those  objects,  which  are  commonly  denominated  c 
effects,  I  find.  In  considering  a  single  instance,  that  the  o 
object  is  precedent  and  contiguous  to  the  other ;  and  in 
inlarging  my  view  to  consider  several  instances.  T  find  only, 
that  like  objects  are  constantly  plac'd  in  like  relations  of  gi 
cession  and  contiguity.  Again,  when  I  consider  the  infltie) 
of  this  constant  conjunction,  I  perceive,  that  such  a  relalfl 
can  never  be  an  object  of  reasoning,  and  can  never  open 
upon  the  mind,  but  by  means  of  csetom,  which  determines  tlte 
imagination  to  make  a  transition  from  the  idea  of  one  object 
to  that  of  its  usual  attendant,  and  &om  the  impression  of  one 
to  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  other.  However  extraordinary 
these  sentiments  may  appear,  I  think  it  fruitless  to  trouble 
myself  with  any  farther  enquiry  or  reasoning  upon  the 
subject,  but  shall  repose  myself  on  them  as  on  establish'd 
maxims. 

'Twill  only  be  proper,  before  we  leave  this  subject,  to 
draw  some  corrollaries  from  it,  by  which  we  may  remove 
several  prejudices  and  popular  errors,  that  have  very  much 
prevail'd  In  philosophy.  First,  We  may  learn  from  the  fore- 
going doctrine,  that  all  causes  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  t" 
in  particular  there  is  no  foundation  for  that  distinctii 
which  we  sometimes  make  betwixt  efficient  causes  i 
causes  eiiie  qua  non ;  or  betwixt  efficient  causes,  and  fori 
and  material,  and  exemplary,  and  final  causes.  For  i 
idea  of  efficiency  is  deriv'd  from  the  constant  conjuoctitil 
two  objects,  wherever  tliis  is  observ'd,  the  cause  is  e 
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and  where  it  is  not,  there  can  never  be  it,  cause  of  any  kind. 
For  the  same  reason  we  must  reject  the  distinction  betwist  _ 
cwuse  and  oceainon,  when  suppos'd  to  sigaify  any  .thing  o: 
essentially  dififerent  from  each  other.  If  constant  con-  "J 
junction  be  imply'd  in  what  we  call  occasion,  'tis  a  real  ca 
cause.  If  not,  'tis  no  relation  at  all,  and  cannot  give  rise  to 
any  argument  or  reasoning. 

( Secondly,  The  same  course  of  reasoning  will  make  us 
conclude,  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  nec6»eity,  as  there  is 
bat  one  kind  of  cause,  and  that  the  common  distinction 
betwixt  moral  and  phynical  necessity  is  without  any  founda- 
tion in  nature.  >  This  clearly  appears  from  the  precedent 
explication  of  riecessity.  'Tis  the  constant  conjunction  of 
objects,  along  with  the  determination  of  the  mind,  which 
constitntes  a  physical  necessity  :  And  the  removal  of  theai; 
is  the  same  thing  with  chance.  As  objects  must  either  be 
conjoin 'd  or  not,  and  aa  the  mind  must  either  be  determui'd 
or  not  to  pass  from  one  object  to  another,  'tia  impossible  to 
admit  of  any  mediimi  betwixt  chance  and  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. In  weakening  this  conjunction  and  determination  you 
do  not  change  the  nature  of  ihe  necessity ;  since  even  in  the 
operation  of  bodies,  these  have  different  degrees  of  constancy 
and  force,  withont  producing  a  different  species  of  that  re- 
lation. 

The  distinction,  which  we  often  make  tietwixt  power  and 
the  exercise  of  it,  is  equally  withont  foundation. 

Thirdly,  We  may  now  be  able  fully  to  overcome  all  that 
repugnance,  which  'tis  so  natural  for  us  to  entertain  against 
the  foregoing  reasoning,  by  which  we  endeavour'd  to  prove, 
that  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  every  beginning  of  existence 
18  not  founded  on  any  arguments  either  demonstrative  or 
intuitiTe.  Snch  an  opinion  will  not  appear  strange  after 
the  foregoing  definitions.  If  we  define  a  cause  to  be  a» 
object  precedent  and  coniigvioua  to  another,  and  whsre  all  the 
objtctg  retemhUrtg  the  former  are  ptae'd  hi  a  like  relation  of 
priority  and  contiguity  to  those  objeeta.  that  re»emlle  the  latter ; 
we  may  easily  conceive,  that  there  is  no  absolute  nor  meta-  i 
physical  necessity,  that  every  beginninj^  of  existence  shou'd 
be  attended  witJi  such  an  object.  If  we  define  a  cause 
to  be.  An  object  precedent  and  conliguovs  to  aiiotker,  and 
to  united  with  it  in  the  imagination,  thai  th9  idea  of  tlte  one 
ddorminen  the  tnirnl  to  form  the  vhn  of  f       "  -  -      - 
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preMum  of  the  one  to  form  a  more  lively  idta  of  (A*  olker  ;  we 
.  shall  make  still  less  difficnlty  of  asseiitine;  to  this  opinion. 
Such  an  influence  on  the  mind  is  in  itself  perfectly  extra- 
ordinary and  iacoinprehenstble ;  nor  can  we  be  certain  of  it* 
reality,  but  from  experience  and  obaerratioD. 

I  shall  add  as  a  fourth  corrollary  that  we  con  never  have 
j  reason  to  believe  that  any  object  exists,  of  which  we  cannot 
form  an  idea.  For  as  all  oar  reasooingB  concerning  existence 
are  deriv'd  from  caoBation,  and  aa  all  our  reasonings  con- 
cerning causation  are  deriv'd  from  the  experienc'd  conjnnc- 
tion  of  objects,  not  from  any  reasoning  or  reflection,  the 
same  experience  must  give  us  a  notion  of  these  objects,  and 
must  remove  all  mystery  from  our  conclusions.  This  ia  so 
evident,  that'twon'd  scarce  have  merited  our  attention,  ware 
it  not  to  obviate  certain  objections  of  this  kind,  which  miglit 
arise  against  the  following  reasonings  concerning  matter  and 
suhstatute.  I  need  not  observe,  that  a  full  tnowledge  of  the 
object  is  not  requisite,  but  only  of  those  qualities  of  it,  which 
we  believe  to  exist. 


Sect.  XV. — Rules  hy  which  to  judge  of  Cwiaa  and  EffeeU. 

According  to  the  precedent  doctrine,  there  are  no  objects, 
which  by  the  mere  survey,  without  consulting  experience, 
we  can  determine  to  be  the  causes  of  any  oUier ;  and  no 
objects,  which  we  can  certainly  determine  in  the  same 
manner  not  to  he  the  causes.  Any  thing  may  produce  any 
thing.  Creation,  annihilation,  motion,  reason,  volition  ;  all 
these  may  arise  from  one  another,  or  from  any  other  ohm 
we  can  imagine.  Nor  will  this  appear  strange,  if  we  C 
pare  two  principles  explained  above,  thai  tlie  eontiant  t 
junction  of  objeeta  delermineg  their  eaueatitni,  and ' 
properly  speaking,  no  objects  are  contrary  to  each  oth 
existence  and  non-exiatence.  Where  objects  are  not  cot 
nothing  hinders  them  from  having  that  constant  conjunct 
on  which  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  totally  dept 

Since  therefore  'tis  possible  for  all  objects  to  bec< 
causes  or  effects  to  each  other,  it  may  be  proper  to  flx  a 
general  rules,  by  which  we  may  know  when  they  really  J 


1.  The  cause  and  effect  must  he 
time. 
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2.  The  cause  must  be  prior  to  the  effect. 
S.  There  muat  be  a.  constant  union  betwixt  the  cause  and   . 
effect.     'Tia  chiefly  this  quality,  that  coiiatitutes  the  relation,  i 

4.  The  aame  cause  alwaja  produces  the  same  effect,  and  T 
the  same  efl'ect  never  arises  but  from  the  same  cause.     This  ;.. 
principle  we  derive  from  experience,  and  is  the  source  of  " 
most  of  our  philosophical  reasonings.   For  when  by  any  clear 
experiment  we  have  discover'd  the  causes  or  effects  of  any 
phfenomeoou,  we  immediately  extend  our  observation  to  every 
phsenomenon  of  the  same  kind,  without  waiting  for  that 
constant  repetition,  from  which  the  first  idea  of  this  relation 
is  derived. 

5.  There  is  another  principle,  which  hangs  upon  this,  vU. 
that  where  several  different  objects  produce  the  aame  effect, 
it  must  be  by  means  of  some  quality,  which  we  discover  to 
be  common  amongst  them.  For  as  like  effects  imply  like 
causes,  we  must  always  ascribe  the  causation  to  the  circum- 
stance, whereiu  we  discover  the  resemblance. 

6.  The  following  principle  is  founded  on  the  same  reason. 
The  difference  in  the  effects  of  two  resembhng  objects  must 
proceed  from  that  particular,  in  which  they  differ.  For  as 
like  causes  always  produce  like  effects,  when  in  any  instance 
we  find  our  expectation  to  be  disappointed,  we  must  conclude 
that  this  irregularity  proceeds  from  some  difference  in  the 

7.  When  any  object  encreaaes  or  diminishes  with  the 
encrease  or  diminution  of  its  cause,  'tis  to  be  regarded  as  a 
compounded  effect,  deriv'd  from  the  unimi  of  tlio  several 
different  effects,  which  arise  from  the  several  different  parts 
of  the  cause.  The  absence  or  presence  of  one  part  of  the 
cause  is  here  suppos'd  to  be  always  attended  with  the 
absence  or  presence  of  a  proportionable  part  of  the  effect. 
This  constant  conjunction  sufficiently  proves,  that  the  one 
part  ia  the  cause  of  the  other.  We  must,  however,  beware 
not  to  draw  such  a  conclusion  from  a  few  experiments.  A 
certain  degree  of  heat  gives  pleasure ;  if  yon  diminish  that 
heat,  the  pleasure  diminishes;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  if 
you  fttigment  it  beyond  a  certain  degree,  the  pleasure  will 
I'tlcewiae  augment ;  for  we  find  that  it  degenerates  into  pain. 

8.  The  eit,'hlh  and  last  rule  I  shall  take  notice  of  is,  that 
nn  object,  which  exists  for  any  time  in  its  full  porfectioi  ' 
witltout  any  I'tfect,  is  not  tbe  sole  cause  of  that  effect,  I 
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requires  to  be  assisted  by  some  other  principle,  which  n 
forward  its  infiuenee  and  operation.  For  us  like  >  " 
necessarily  follow  from  like  causes,  and  in  a  contigt 
time  and  place,  their  aepomtion  for  a  moment  shews,  that 
these  causes  are  not  compleat  ones- 
Here  ia  all  the  logic  I  think  proper  to  employ  in  toy 
reasoning;  and  perhaps  even  this  was  not  very  necessary,  bat 
might  have  been  siipply'd  by  the  natural  principles  of  our 
understanding.  Our  scholastic  headpieces  and  logicians 
shew  no  such  superiority  above  the  mere  vulgar  in  their 
reason  and  ability,  as  to  give  na  any  inclination  to  imitate 
them  in  delivering  a  long  system  of  rules  and  precepts  to 
direct  our  judgment,  in  philosophy.  All  the  rules  of  this 
nature  are  very  easy  in  their  invention,  but  extremely 
difBcuIt  in  their  application  ;  and  even  experimental  philo* 
sophy,  which  seems  the  most  natural  and  simple  of  any, 
requires  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  judgment.  There  is 
no  phEcnomenon  in  nature,  but  what  is  compounded  and 
modify'd  by  so  many  different  circumstances,  that  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  decisive  point,  we  must  carefully  separate 
whatever  is  superfluouB,  and  enquire  by  new  experiments,  if 
every  particular  circumstance  of  the  first  experiment  was 
essential  to  it.  These  new  experiments  are  liable  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  same  kind ;  so  that  the  utmost  constancy  is 
requir'd  to  make  us  persevere  in  oiu-  enquiry,  and  the  ut- 
most sagacity  to  choose  the  right  way  among  so  many  that 
present  themselves.  If  this  be  the  case  even  in  natural 
philosophy,  how  much  more  in  moral,  where  there  is  a  much 
greater  complication  of  circumstances,  and  where  those  view* 
and  sentiments,  which  are  essential  to  any  action  of  the  mind, 
are  so  implicit  and  obscure,  that  they  often  escape  our  strict- 
est attention,  and  are  not  only  unaccountable  in  their  <»uses, 
but  even  unknown  in  their  existence?  I  am  much  afnud, 
lest  the  small  success  I  meet  with  in  my  enquiries  will  make 
this  observation  bear  the  air  of  an  apology  rather  tliau  of 
boasting. 

If  any  thing  can  give  me  security  in  this  particular,  'twill 
be  the  enlarging  the  sphere  of  my  experiments  aa  moch  as 
possible ;  for  which  reason  it  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to 
examine  the  reasoning  faculty  of  brutes,  aa  well  aa  that  of 
human  creatures. 
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Next  to  the  ridicule  of  denying  an  evident  truth,  is  that  of  ^^^^ 
taking  much  pains  to  defend  it ;  and  no  truth  appears  to 
me  more  evident,  than  that  beasts  are  endow'd  with  thought  i 
and  reason,  as  well  as  men.     The  arguments  are  in  this  case 
so  obvious,  that  they  never  escape  the  most  stupid  and 
ignorant. 

We  are  conscious,  that  we  ourselves,  in  adapting  means  to 
ends,  are  guided  by  reason  and  design,  and  that  'tis  not  /  ^,^f  ^^^ 
ignorantly  nor  casually  we  perform  those  actions,  which  tend 
to  self-preservation,  to  the  obtaining  pleasure,  and  avoiding 
pain.  When  therefore  we  see  other  creatures,  in  millions 
of  instances,  perform  like  actions,  and  direct  them  to  like 
ends,  all  our  principles  of  reason  and  probability  carry  us 
with  an  invincible  force  to  believe  the  existence  of  a  like 
cause.  'Tis  needless  in  my  opinion  to  illustrate  this  argu- 
ment by  the  enumeration  of  particulars.  The  smallest  atten- 
tion will  supply  us  with  more  than  are  requisite.  The 
resemblance  betwixt  the  actions  of  animals  and  those  of  men 
is  so  entire  in  this  respect,  that  the  very  first  action  of  the 
first  animal  we  shall  please  to  pitch  on,  will  afford  us  an  in- 
contestable argument  for  the  present  doctrine. 

This  doctrine  is  as  useful  as  it  is  obvious,  and  furnishes 
us  with  a  kind  of  touchstone,  by  which  we  may  try  every 
system  in  this  species  of  philosophy.  'Tis  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  external  actions  of  animals  to  those  we  ourselves 
perform,  that  we  judge  their  internal  likewise  to  resemble 
ours ;  and  the  same  principle  of  reasoning,  carry'd  one  step 
farther,  will  make  us  conclude  that  since  our  internal  actious 
resemble  each  other,  the  causes,  from  which  they  are  derived, 
must  also  be  resembling.  When  any  hypothesis,  therefore, 
is  advanc'd  to  explain  a  mental  operation,  which  is  common 
to  men  and  beasts,  we  must  apply  the  same  hypothesis  to 
both ;  and  as  every  true  hypothesis  will  abide  this  trial,  so  I 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  false  one  will  ever  be  able  to 
endure  it.  The  common  defect  of  those  systems,  which  phi- 
losophers have  employ'd  to  account  for  the  actions  of  the 
mind,  is,  that  they  suppose  such  a  subtility  and  refinement 
of  thought,  as  not  only  exceeds  the  capacity  of  mere  animals, 
but  even  of  children  and  the  common  people  in  our  own 
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species;  who  are  uotwithatanding  susceptible  of  the  same 
emotions  and  affections  as  persona  of  the  most  accompIiahM 
genius  and  understanding.  Such  a  eubtility  is  a  clear  proof 
of  the  falshood,  as  the  contrary  eimplicity  of  the  truth,  of 
any  system. 

Let  ns  therefore  put  onr  present  system  concemingl 
nature  of  the  understanding  to  this  decieive  trial,  t 
whether  it  will  equally  account  for  the  reasonings  of  t 
tor  these  of  the  human  apeciea. 

Here  we  mast  make  a  distinction  betwixt  those  actions  of 
animals,  which  ore  of  a  \'ulgar  nature,  and  seem  to  be  on  a 
level  with  their  common  capacities,  and  those  more  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  sagacity,  which  they  sometimes  discover 
for  their  own  preservation,  and  the  propagation  of  their 
species.  A  dog,  that  avoids  fire  and  precipices,  that  shuns 
strangers,  and  caresses  his  master,  affords  usan  instance  of  the 
first  kiitd.  A  bird,  that  chooses  with  such  care  and  "nicety 
the  place  and  materials  of  her  nest,  and  aits  upon  her  eggs 

.  for  a  due  time,  and  in  a  suitable  Heason,  with  all  the  pre- 
caution, that  a  chyinist  is  cr.pable  of  in  the  most  delicate 

\  projection,  furnishes  us  with  a  lively  instance  of  the  second. 
As  to  the  former  actions,  I  assert  they  proceed  from  a 
reasoning,  that  ia  not  in  itself  different,  nor  founded  on 
different  principles,  from  that  whichappeara  inhuman  nature. 
'Tia  necessary  in  the  first  place,  that  there  be  some  im- 
pression immediately  present  to  their  memory  or  senses,  in 
order  to  be  the  foundation  of  their  judgment.  From  the 
tone  of  voice  the  dog  infera  his  maater's  anger,  and  foresees 
nia  ovra  piuiishmeut.  From  a  certain  sensation  affecting  his 
amell,  he  judges  liia  game  not  to  be  far  distant  from  him. 

Secondly,  The  infereuce  he  draws  from  the  present  impres- 
sion ia  built  on  experience,  and  on  his  observation  of  the 
conjunction  of  objects  in  past  instances.  As  you  vary  this 
experience,  he  voriea  his  reasoning.  Make  a  beating  follow 
upon  one  sign  or  motion  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  upon 
another;  and  he  will  successively  draw  different  conclusions, 
according  to  his  most  recent  experience. 

Now  let  any  philosopher  make  a  trial,  and  endeavour  to 
explain  that  act  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  beliefs  and  give 
an  account  of  the  priuciplea,  from  which  it  is  deriv'd,  unda- 
pendent  of  the  influence  of  custom  on  the  imagination,  a, 
his  hypothesis  be  equally  applicable  to  beasts  as  to  the  b 
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gpeciea  ;  and  after  he  has  done  this,  I  promise  to  embrace  hia 
opiuion.  But  at  the  same  time  I  demand  as  an  equitable  . 
condition,  that  if  my  system  be  the  only  one,  which  can  c 
answer  to  all  these  terms,  it  may  he  receiv'd  as  entirely  satis-  '' 
factory  and  convincing.  And  that  'tis  the  only  one,  is  evident 
almost  without  any  reasoning.  Beasts  certaudy  never  per- 
ceive any  real  connexion  among  objects.  "Tis  therefore  by 
erperieuce  they  infer  one  from  another.  They  can  never  by 
any  arguments  form  a  general  concluaion,  that  those  objects, 
of  which  they  have  had  no  experience,  resemble  those  of 
which  they  have.  Tis  therefore  by  means  of  custom  alone, 
that  experience  operates  apon  them.  All  this  was  suf- 
ficiently evident  with  respect  to  man.  But  with  respect  to 
beasts  there  cannot  be  the  least  suspicion  of  mistake ;  which 
must  be  own'd  to  be  a  strong  confirmation,  or  rather  an 
invincible  proof  of  my  system. 

Nothing  shews  more  the  force  of  habit  in  reconciling  us 
to  any  phtenonienon,  than  this,  that  men  are  not  astonish'd 
at  the  operations  of  their  own  reason,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  admire  the  instinct  of  animals,  and  find  a  difficulty 
in  explaining  it,  merely  because  it  cannot  be  reduc'd  to  the 
very  same  principles.  To  consider  the  matter  aright,  reason  . 
is  nothing  but  a  wonderful  and  unintelligible  instinct  in  our 
souls,'  which  carries  us  along  a  certain  train  of  ideas,  and 
endows  them  with  particular  qualities,  according  to  their 
particular  situations  and  relations.  This  instinct,  'tis  true,  i 
arises  from  past  observation  and  experience ;  but  can  any  I 
one  give  the  ultimate  reason,  why  past  experience  and  obser- 
vation produces  such  an  effect,  any  more  than  why  nature 
alone  shou'd  produce  it?  Nature  may  certainly  produce 
whatever  can  arise  from  habit :  Nay,  habit  is  nothing  but 
one  of  the  principles  of  nature,  and  derives  all  its  force  from 
that  origin. 

■  [InUvd.  1 2Q3.] 
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fallible ;  but  when  we  apply  them,  our  fallible  and  tmcertain 
faculties  are  very  apt  to  depart  from  them,  and  fall  into  ernff. 
We  must,  therefore,  in  every  reasoning  form  a  new  judgment, 
as  a  check  or  controul  on  our  first  jndgment  or  belief;  And 
must  enlarge  our  view  to  comprehend  a  kind  of  histoty  of 
all  the  inetancea,  wherein  onr  understanding  has  deceir'd 
ns,  compar'd  with  those,  wherein  its  testimony  was  jnst  and 
true.  Our_reason_guielbe^nsidery_aB_a^kmd  of  cause,  of 
which  truth  ia-the_iiatgiaire8'ect ;  but  such-a-one  aa  by'fEo 
irruption  of  other  causes,  and  by  the  inconstaiioy  of  our 
mental  powers,  may  frequently  be  prevented.  By  this  means 
all  knowledge  degenerates  into  probability ;  and  this 
bability  is  greater  or  leas,  according  to  onr  experience  of 
veracity  or  deceitfulnesa  of  our  nnd  ere  tan  ding,  and 
to  the  simplicity  or  intricacy  of  the  qnestion. 

There  is  no  Algebraist  nor  Mathematician  so  eipert  in 
his  science,  as  to  place  entire  confidence  in  any  truth  imme- 
.  diately  upon  hia  discovery  ofit,  or  regard  it  as  any  thing,  but  a 
mere  probability.  Every  time  he  runs  over  his  proofs,  his 
confidence  encreases ;  but  still  more  by  the  approbation  of 
his  friends ;  and  is  rais'd  to  it«  utmost  perfection  by  the 
universal  assent  and  applauses  of  the  learned  world.  Now 
'tis  evident,  that  this  gradual  encrease  i-f  assurance  is  no- , 
thing  but  the  addition  of  new  probabilities,  and  is  deriv'd 
from  the  constant  union  of  causes  and  efiects,  according  to 
past  experience  and  observation. 

In  accompts   of   any  length   or   importance,  Merchaata 
seldom  trust  to  the  infallible  certainty  of  numbers  for 
security;  but  by   the   artificial  structure   of  the   accoi 
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produce  a  probability  beyond  what  is  deriv'd  from  the  skill 
and  experience  of  the  accomptaDt.  For  that  is  plainly  of 
itself  some  degree  of  probability ;  tho'  uncertain  and  variable, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  his  experience  and  length  of  the 
nccompt.  Now  as  none  will  maintain,  that  our  assurance  in  a 
long  numeration  exceeds  probability,  I  may  safely  affirm,  that 
there  scarce  is  any  proposition  concerning  numbers,  of  which 
we  can  have  a  fuller  security.  For  'tis  easily  possible,  by 
gradually  diminishing  the  numbers,  to  reduce  the  longest 
series  of  addition  to  the  most  simple  question,  which  can  be 
form'd,  to  an  addition  of  two  single  numbers  ;  and  upon  this 
supposition  we  shall  find  it  impracticable  to  shew  the  precise 
limits  of  knowledge  and  of  probability,  or  discover  that  par- 
ticular number,  at  which  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
But  knowledge  and  probability  are  of  such  contrary  and  dis- 
agreeing natures,  tha.t  they  cannot  well  run  insensibly  into 
each  other,  and  that  because  they  will  not  divide,  but  must 
be  either  entirely  present,  or  entirely  absent.  Besides,  if 
any  single  addition  were  certain,  every  one  wou'd  be  bo,  and 
consequently  the  whole  or  total  sum ;  unless  the  whole  can 
be  different  from  all  its  parts.  I  had  almost  said,  that  this 
was  certain  ;  but  I  reflect  that  it  must  reduce  itgelf,  as  well 
as  every  other  reasoning,  and  from  knowledge  degenerate 
into  probability. 

Since  therefore  all  knowledge  resolves  itself  into  probability, 
and  becomes  at  last  of  the  same  nature  with  that  evidence, 
which  we  employ  in  common  life,  we  must  now  examine  this 
latterspeciesofreasoning,  and  see  on  what  foundationit  stands. 

In  every  judgment,  which  we  can  form  concerning  pro- 
bability, as  well  as  concerning  knowledge,  we  ought  always 
to  correct  the  first  judgment,  deriv'd  from  the  natnreof  the 
object,  by  another  judgment,  deriv'd  from  the  nature  of  the 
tinder  standing.  'Tis  certain  a  man  of  solid  sense  and  long 
experience  ought  to  have,  and  usually  has,  a  greater  assur- 
ance in  bis  opinions,  than  one  that  is  foolish  and  ignorant, 
and  that  our  sentiments  have  different  degrees  of  authority, 
even  with  ourselves,  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  our  rea- 
son and  experience.  In  the  man  of  tho  best  sense  and 
longest  experience,  this  authority  is  never  entire;  since  even 
euch-a-one  must  be  conscious  of  many  errors  in  the  past,  and 
most  still  dread  the  like  for  the  future.     Here  tlien  arises  a 

t  Bpecies  of  probability  to  correct  and  regulate  the  first, 
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ODd  fix  ita  JQBt  standard  and  proportion.  Ab  demonatrattim 
is  subject  to  the  controul  of  probability,  bo  ia  probability 
liable  to  a.  new  correction  by  a  refltx  act  of  Uie  miud,  wherein 
the  nature  of  our  understanding,  and  our  reasoning  from  the 
first  probability  become  our  objects. 

Having  thus  found  in  every  probability,  beside  the  original 
an  certainty  inherent  in  the  subject,  a  new  uncertainty 
deriv'd  from  the  weakness  of  that  facultj',  which  judges,  and 
having  adjusted  these  two  together,  we  are  oblig'd  by  oar 
reason  to  add  a  new  donbt  derived  from  the  posNibility  of 
error  in  the  estimation  we  make  of  the  truth  and  fidelity 
flf  our  faculties.  This  is  a  doubt,  which  immediately  occura 
to  us,  and  of  which,  if  we  wou'd  closely  pursue  our  ronson, 
we  cannot  avoid  giving  a  decision.  But  this  decision,  tho*  it 
shou'd  be  favourable  to  our  preceding  judgment,  being 
founded  only  on  probability,  must  weaken  still  further  oor 
first  evidence,  and  must  itself  be  weaken'd  by  a  fourth  doubt 
of  the  same  kind,  and  so  on  in  injinitv/m, ;  till  at  lust  tliere  re- 
main nothing  of  the  origiual  probability,  however  great  we 
may  suppose  it  to  have  been,  and  however  small  the  diminu- 
tion by  every  new  uncertainty.  No  finite  object  can  siibsiat 
nuder  a  decrease  repeated  in  infnitum ;  and  even  the  vastest 
quantity,  which  can  enter  into  humiin  imagination,  must  in 
this  manner  be  rednc'd  to  nothing.  Let  our  first  belief  b« 
never  so  strong,  it  must  infallibly  perish  by  passing  thro'  so 
many  new  examinations,  of  which  each  diminishes  somewhat 
of  its  force  and  vigour.  When  I  reflect  on  the  natural  falli- 
bility of  my  judgment,  I  have  less  confidence  in  my  opinions, 
than  when  I  only  consider  the  objects  concerning  which  I 
reason  j  and  when  I  proceed  still  farther,  to  torn  the  scrutiny 
against  every  successive  estimation  I  make  of  my  facultieB, 
ail  the  rules  of  logic  require  a  continual  diminution,  and  at 
lost  a  total  extinction  of  belief  and  evidence. 

Shou'd  it  here  be  ask'd  me,  whether  I  sincerely  assent  iA> 
this  argument,  which  I  seem  to  take  such  pains  to  incultntf?, 
and  whether  I  be  really  one  of  tliose  sceptics,  who  hold  that 
all  is  uncertain,  and  that  our  judgment  is  not  in  antj  thiny 
possest  of  any  measures  of  truth  and  falshood ;  I  shou'd 
reply,  that  this  question  is  entirely  superBuous.  and  that 
neither  I,  nor  any  other  person  was  ever  sincerely  and  con- 
stantly of  tliat  opinion.  Nature,  by  an  absolute  and  u 
troulable  necessity  has  determiu'd  ns  to  judge  as  well^ 
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lireathe  and  feel ;   nor  can  we  any   more   forbear   riewing      SECT.' 

tertaiu  objects  in  a  stronger  and  fiiller  liglit,  upon  account   '- — . 

of  their  customary    connexion  with   a   present   impression,  Otuxp- 
than  we  can  hinder  ooraelves  from  thinking  as  long  as  we  are  Jl^^ah 
awake,  or  seeing  the  surrounding  bodies,  when  we  turn  our  tvhmm^H 

eyes  towards  them  in  broad  sunshine.     Whoever  has  taken/  ^H 

the  pains  to  re^te  the  cavils  of  this  total  scepticism,  haej  ^^M 

really  disputed  wifhont  an  antagonist,  and  endeavour'd  bw  ^^H 

arguments  to  establish  a  factdty,  which  nature  has  ante4  ^^H 

cedeiitly  implanted  in  the  mind,  and  render'd  unavoidable.  ^^| 

My  intention  then  in  displaying  so  carefully  the  arguments  ^^H 

of  that  fantastic  sect,  is  only  to  make  the  reader  sensible  of  ^^M 

the  truth  of  my  hypothesis,  that  all  tyiir  rea«oning»  concerning  ^^H 

cavjset  and  effects  are  deriv'd  frmn  nothing    btU    cn.itom ;   and  ^H 

that  belief  ia  more  properly  an  act  of  the  sensitive,  than  of  the  ^H 

cogitative  part  of  owr  natures.     I  have  here  prov'd,  that  the  ^H 

very  same  principles,  which  make  us  form  a  decision  upon  ^H 

any  subject,  and  correct  that  decision  by  the  consideration  ^H 

of  our  genius  and  capacity,  and  of  the  situation  of  our  uiindi  ^H 

when  we  examin'd  that  subject ;  I  say,  I  have  prov'd,  that  ^| 

these  same  principles,  when  carry'd  farther,  and  apply'd  to  ^| 

every  new  reflex  judgment,  must,  by  continually  diminishing  ^H 

the  original  evidence,  at  last  reduce  it  to  nothing,  and  utterly  ^H 

subvert  all  belief  and  opinion.  If  belief,  therefore,  were  a  simple  ^H 

act  of  the  thought,  without  any  peculiar  manner  of  concep-  ^H 

tion,  or  the  addition  of  a  force  and  vivacity,  it  must  infallibly  ^H 

destroy  itself,  and  in  every  case  terminate  in  a  total   ans-  ^| 

liense  of  Judgment.     But  as  experience  will  sufficiently  con-  ^H 

\-ince  any  one,  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to  try,  that  tho'  he  ^H 

can  find  no  error  in  the  foregoing  arguments,  yet  he  stillX  ^H 
continues  to  believe,  and  think,  and  reason  as  usual,  he  may  ^      ^^| 

safely  conclude,  that  his  reasoning  and  belief  is  some  sensa-  ^^H 

tion  or  peculiar  manner  of  conception,  which  'tis  impossible  ^^H 

for  mere  ideas  and  reflections  to  destroy.  ^^H 

But  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  demanded,  how  it  happens]  ^^H 

even  upon  my  hypothesis,  that  these  arguments  above-ex4  ^^M 

plain'd  produce  not  a  total  suspense  of  judgment,  and  afterl  ^H 

what  manner  the  mind  ever  retains  a  degree  of  assurauce  in  I  ^^H 

any  subject?     For  as  these  new  probabilities,  which  by  their  I  ^^M 

repetition  perpetually  diminish    the   original  evidence,   are  I  ^^| 

founded  on  the  very  same  piinciples,  whether  of  thought  or  ^^^| 
sensation,  ae  the  immaryjudgmcnt^it  may  seem  unavoidah^^^^^^l 
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that  in  either  case  they  must  equally  subvert  it,  and  by  tlis 
,  opposition,  either  of  contrary  thoughts  or  senBations,  reduce 
the  mind  to  a  total  uncertainty.  I  euppose,  there  ib  w>nie 
question  propos'd  to  me,  and  that  after  reTolving  oTer  the 
impressiona  of  my  memory  and  aensea,  and  carrying  my 
thoughts  from  them  to  Hucb  objects,  as  are  commonlj  con- 
joio'd  with  them,  I  feel  a.  stronger  and  more  forcible  concep- 
tion on  the  one  side,  than  on  the  other.  This  strong  con- 
ception forms  my  first  decision.  I  suppose,  that  afterwards 
I  examine  my  judgment  itself,  and  observing  from  eiperience, 
that  'tis  sometimes  just  and  sometimes  erroneous,  I  consider 
it  as  regulated  by  contrary  principles  or  causes,  of  which 
some  lead  to  truth,  and  some  to  error ;  and  in  bailancing  these 
contrary  causes,  I  diminish  by  a  new  probability  the  asaor- 
ance  of  my  first  decision.  This  new  probability  is  liable  to 
the  same  diminution  as  the  foregoing,  and  so  on,  in  infinit 
'Tis  therefore  demanded,  Kok  it  happens,  that  even  t 
v>e  retoln  a  degree  ofhelief,  which  is  sufficient  for  our  ^ 
eithttr  iit  philosophy  or  comvion  life. 

I  n.nswer,  that  after  the  first  and  second  decision ;  i 
action  of  the  mind  becomea  forc'd  and  unnatural,  and. I 
ideas  faint  and  obscure ;  tho'  the  principles  of  judgmM 
and  the  bailancing  of  opposite  causes  be  the  same  as  at  the 
very  beginning;  vet  their  influence  on  the  imagination,  uid 
the  vigour  they  add  to,  or  diminish  from  the  thought,  i 
no  moans  equal.  Where  the  mind  reaches  not  its  ofaj] 
with  easiness  and  facility,  the  same  principles  have  not  4 
same  effect  as  in  a  more  natural  conception  of  the  idM 
nor  does  the  imagination  feel  a  sensation,  which  holds  laiy 
proportion  with  that  which  arises  from  its  common  judg- 
ments and  opinions.  The  attention  is  on  the  stretch :  The 
posture  of  the  mind  ia  uneasy  ;  and  the  spirits  being  diverted 
from  their  natural  course,  are  not  govem'd  in  their  move- 
ments by  the  same  laws,  at  least  not  to  the  same  degree,  as 
when  they  flow  in  their  usual  channel. 

If  we  desire  similar  instances,  'twill  not  be  very  difiBcult 
to  find  them.  The  present  subject  of  metaphysics  will 
supply  ua  abundantly.  The  same  argument,  which  wou'd 
have  been  esteem'd  convincing  in  a  reasoning  concerning 
history  or  politics,  has  little  or  no  influence  in  these  ah> 
Btruser  subjects,  even  tho'  it  be  perfectly  comprehended; 
that  beciiuflt?   tJiPi-e   is   requir'd   a  study  and   an   efE 
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thought,  in  order  to  its  being  comprehended :  And  thia  effort 
of  thought  diaturba  the  operation  of  our  sentimenta,  on 
which  the  belief  depends.  The  case  is  the  same  in  other 
subjects.  The  straining  of  the  imagination  always  hinders 
the  regular  flowing  of  the  passions  and  sentimcnta.  A 
tragic  poet,  that  won'd  represent  his  heroes  as  very  inge- 
nious and  witty  in  their  misfortunes,  won'd  never  touch  the 
passions.  Aa  the  eraotioua  of  the  soul  prevent  any  aubtile 
reasoning  and  reflection,  so  these  latter  actiona  of  the  mind 
are  equally  prejudicial  to  the  former.  The  mind,  us  well 
OB  the  body,  seems  to  be  endow'd  with  a  certain  precise 
degree  of  force  and  activity,  which  it  never  employs  in  one 
action,  but  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.  This  is  more 
evidently  true,  where  the  actions  are  of  quite  different 
natures ;  aince  in  that  case  the  force  of  the  mind  ia  not  only 
diverted,  but  even  the  disposition  chang'd,  so  as  to  render 
us  incapable  of  a  suddeu  transition  from  one  action  to  the 
other,  and  atill  more  of  performing  both  at  once.  No 
wonder,  then,  the  conviction,  which  arises  irom  a  subtile 
reasoning,  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  efforts,  which  the 
imagination  makes  to  enter  into  the  reasoning,  and  to  con- 1 
ceive  it  in  all  its  parts.  Belief,  being  a  lively  conception, 
can  never  be  entire,  where  it  is  not  founded  on  something 
natural  and  easy. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  question,  and 
cannot  approve  of  that  eipeditiona  way,  which  some  take 
with  the  sceptics,  to  reject  at  ouce  all  their  arguments 
without  enquiry  or  examination.  If  the  sceptical  reason- 
ings be  strong,  say  they,  'tis  a  proof,  that  reason  may  have 
some  force  and  authority  :  if  weak,  they  can  never  be  suffi- 
cient to  invalidate  all  the  conclusions  of  our  understanding. 
This  argument  is  not  just ;  because  the  sceptical  reasonings, 
were  it  possible  for  them  to  exist,  and  were  they  not 
destroy "d  by  their  aubtility,  won'd  be  successively  both 
strong  and  *eak,  according  to  the  successive  dispositions  of 
the  mind.  Beason  first  appears  in  possession  of  the  throne, 
prescribing  laws,  and  imposing  maxims,  with  an  absolute 
Bway  and  authority.  Her  enemy,  therefore,  is  obUg'd  to 
take  shelter  under  her  protection,  and  by  making  use  of 
rational  arguments  to  prove  the  fallsiciousnesa  and  imbecility 
of  reason,  produces,  in  a  manner,  a  patent  under  her  hand 
.  and  seal.     This  patent  has  at  first  an  authority,  proportion'd 
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to  the  preseot  and  immediate  anthority  of  reaaoti,  fmm 
which  it  is  deriv'd.  But  aa  it  ia  suppos'd  to  be  contradictory 
to  reason,  it  graduallj  diiniiiighes  the  force  of  that  govai 
ing  power  and  ita  own  at  the  same  time;  till  at  last  i 
both  vanish  away  into  nothing,  by  a  regolar  and 
diraiiiution.  The  Bceptieal  and  dogmatical  reasons  i 
the  same  kind,  tho'  contrary  in  their  operation  and  tendei 
80  that  where  the  latter  ia  strong,  it  has  an  enemy  of  e 
force  in  the  former  to  enconoter ;  and  aa  their  forces  i 
at  first  equal,  they  still  continue  so,  aa  long  aa  eitha 
them  subsists ;  nor  does  one  of  them  lose  any  force  i; 
contest,  without  taking  as  much  from  its  antagonist, 
happy,  therefore,  that  nature  breaks  the  force  of  all  i 
tical  arguments  in  time,  and  keeps  them  from  haring  { 
considerable  influence  on  tbe  understanding.  Were  » 
trust  entirely  to  their  self-destruction,  that  can  never  b 
place,  'till  tliey  have  first  subverted  all  conviction,  and  hare 
totally  destroy'd  human  reason. 
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1     Thus  tbe  sceptic  still  continues  to  reason  and  believe,  eren 
|tho'  he  asserts,  that  he  cannot  defend  his  reason  by  reason ; 
and  by  the  same  rule  he  must  assent  to  the  principle  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  body,   tho'  he  cannot  pretend  1 
\any   arguments    of    philosophy   to   maintain    its   ' 
Nature  has  not  left  this  to  his  choice,  and  ha«  donbtl 
esteem'd  it  an  affair  of  too  great  importance  to  be  t 
to   our  uncertain   reasonings  and  speculations.     We 
/  well  ask,  What  eausea  induce  us  to  believe  in  Ike  eniatm: 
j  hody?  but  'tis  ill  vain  to  ask,  Wheth&'  lhere,b(  body  or  M 
I  Tliat  ia  a  point,  which  we  must  take  for  granted  in  all  onr 
'   reasonings.  "    ~    ~ 

The  aubject,  then,  of  our  present  enquiry  ia  concemii^' 
the  ca^ieeg  which  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  ^^ 
body :  And  my  reasonings  on  this  bead  I  shall  begin  wit! 
distinction,  which  at  first  sight  may  seem  auperflaous,  f 
which  will  contribute  very  much  to  the  perfect  understa 
ing  of  what  follows.  We  ought  to  examine  apart  those  t 
jjueationa,  which  are  commonly  confounded  together,  \ 
LWhy  we  attribute  a  oohtisd'd  existence  to  objects,  c 
when  they  are  not  present  to  the  aensea  j  and  why  we  a 
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pose  them  to  have  an  existence  distinct  from  the  mind  and  /   SECT, 
perception..!.  Under    this    last    head   I   comprehend    their         /  _^ 
situation  as  well  as  relations,  their,  external  position  as  well  Of  scepti- 
as  the  indepeTideTice  of  their  existen'ce  and  operation^   These  f^^^J^^ 
two  questions  concerning  the  continu'd  and  distinct  existence  the  seiuefl, 
of  body  are  intimately  connected  together.  For  if  the  objects 
of  our  senses  continue  to  exist,  even  when  they  are  not 
perceiv'd,  their  existence  is  of  course  independent  of  and 
distinct  from  the  perception  ;  and  vice  versa,  if  their  exist- 
ence be  independent  of  the  perception  and  distinct  from  it,« 
they  must  continue  to  exist,  even  tho'  they  be  not  perceiv'd. 
But  tho'  the  decision  of  the  one  question  decides  the  other ; 
yet  that  we  may  the  more  easily  discover  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  from  whence  the  decision  arises,  we  shall  carry 
along  with  us  this  distinction,  and  shall  consider,  whether  it 
be  the  senses,  reason,  or  the  ima^nation,  that  produces  tho 
opinion  of  a  continued  or  of  ^  a  distinct  existence.     These  are. 
the  only  questions,  that  are  intelligible  on  the  present  subject. 
For  as  to  the  notion  of  external  existence,  when  taken  for 
something  specially  different  from  our  perceptions,*  we  have 
already  shewn  its  absurdity.  ^ 

To  begin  with  the  senses,  'tis  evident  these  faculties  are 
incapable  of  giving  rise  to  the  notion  of  the  contin/u'd  existence 
of  their  objects,  afber  they  no  longer  appear  to  the  senses. 
For  that  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  supposes  that  the 
senses  continue  to  operate,  even  after  they  have  ceas'd  all 
manner  of  operation.  These  faculties,  therefore,  if  they  have 
any  influence  in  the  present  case,  must  produce  the  opinion 
of  a  distinct,  not  of  a  continu'd  existence ;  and  in  order  to 
that,  must  present  their  impressions  either  as  images  and  re- 
presentations, or  as  these  very  distinct  and  external  existences. 

That  our  senses  offer  not  their  impressions  as  the  images! 
of  something  distinct,  or  independent,  and  external,  is  evident ; 
because  they  convey  to  us  nothing  but  a  single  perception,  and 
never  give  us  the  least  intimation  of  any  thing  beyond.  A 
single  perception  can  never  produce  the  idea  of  a  double  ex- 
istence, but  by  some  inference  either  of  the  reason  or  imagi- 
nation. When  the  mind  looks  farther  than  what  immediately 
appears  to.it,  its  conclusions  can  never  be  put  to  the  account 
of  the  senses ;  and  it  certainly  looks  farther,  when  from  a 
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single  perception  it  infers  a  double  existence,  and  supposes 
,   the  relations  of  resemblance  and  causation  betwixt  them. 
If  our  senses,  therefore,  suggest  any  idea  of  distinct  ei- 
istencea,  they  must  convey  the  impressiona  as  those  very 
existences,  by  a  kind  of  fallacy  and  Uiusion.     Upon  this  head 
we  may  observe,  that  all  sensations  are  felt  by  the  mind,  such  . 
as  they  really  are,  and  that  when  we  doubt,  whether  they 
present  themselves  as  distinct  objects,  or  as  mere  impressions, 
the  difficulty  is  not  concerning  their  nature,  but  coDCeming 
their  relations  and  situation.'     Now  if  the  senses  presenU 
our  impressions  as  external  to,  and  independent  of  om 
both  the  objects  and  ourselves  must  be  obvious  to  o 
I  otherwise  they  eou'd  not  be  compar'd   by  these  facultlei 
(The  difficulty,  then,  is  how  for  we  are  ournelves  the  objects  of 
our  senses. 

'Tis  certain  there  is  no  question  in  philosophy  more  abstruse 
than  that  concerning  ideiititj',  aqd  the  nature  of  the  uniting 
principle,  which  constitutes  a  person.  So  far  fix)m  being 
able  by  our  senses  merely  to  determine  this  question,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  most  profound  metaphysics  to  give  » 
satisfactory  answer  to  it ;  and  in  common  life  'tis  evident 
these  ideas  of  self  and  person  are  never  very  fix'd  nor  d^ 
terminate.  'Tis  absurd,  therefore,  to  imagine  the  senses  4 
ever  distinguish  betwixt  ourselves  and  external  objects. 

Add  to  this,  that  every  impression,  extemal  and  inteni 
passions,  affections,  sensations,  pains  and  pleasures,  are  origi- 
nally on  the  same  footing;'  and  that  whatever  otlier  differences 
we  may  observe  among  them,  they  appear,  all  of  them,  in 
their  true  colours,  aa  impressions  or  perceptions.  And  f 
deed,  if  we  consider  the  matter  aright,  'tis  scarce  possible 
shou'd  be  otherwise,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  our  t 
shou'd  be  more  capable  of  deceiving  us  in  the  situation  a 
relations,  than  in  the  nature  of  our  impressions.  For  8 
all  actions  and  sensations  of  the  mind  are  known  to  us  1 
consciousness,  they  must  necessarily  appear  in  every  i 
ticularwhat  they  are,  and  be  what  they  appear.  Every  thing 
that  enters  the  mind,  being  in  reality  a-perception,  'tis  impos- 
sible anything  shou'd  to  feeling  appear  different.  This  v 
to  suppose,  that  even  where  we  are  most  intimately  com 
we  might  be  mistaken. 

But  not  to  lose  time  in  examining,  whether  'tis  ] 
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for  our  senses  to  deceive  us,  and  represent  our  perceptions      SRfT. 

as  distinct  fmm    ourselTes,  that  is  as   external    to  and  in-  _.    ^' ,  ,. 

dependent  of  us;  let  us  consider  whether  they  really  do  bo,  oficep- 

and  whether  this  error  proceeds  from  an  immediate  8en-  tioismwith 

sation,  or  from  some  other  causes.  the  aeoBM. 

To  begin  with  the  question  ronceming  external  existence,  ^_ 

it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  setting  aside  the  metapliysical  ^H 

question  of  the  identity  of  a  thinking  substance,  our  own  ^M 

body  evidently  belongs  to  us ',  and  as  sevei-al  impressions  ^H 

appear  exterior  to  the  body,  we  suppose  them  also  exterior  ^H 

to  ourselves.     The  paper,  on  which  I  write  at  present,  ia  ^| 

beyond  my  hand.     The  table  is  beyond    the   paper.     The  ^| 

walls  of  the  chamber  beyond  the  table.     And  in  casting  my  ^H 

eye  towards  the  window,  I  perceive  a  great  extent  of  fields  ^H 

and  buildings  beyond  my  chamber.     From  all  this-  it  may  ^^| 

be    infer'd,  that  no    other  faculty  is   requir'd,   beside  the  ^^M 

senses,  to  convince  us  of  the  external  existence  of  Iwdy.  ^H 

But  to  prevent  this  inference,  we  need  only  weigh  the  three  ^H 

following  considerations.     Firai,  That,  properly   speaking,  ^^M 

'tis  not  our  body  we  perceive,  when  we  regard  our  limbs  and  ^^H 

members,  but  certain  impressions,  which  enter  by  the  senses ;  ^^H 

so  that  the  ascribing  a  real  and  corporeal  existence  to  these  ^^| 

impressions,  or  to  their  objects,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  as  ^H 

diHicult  to  explain,  as  that  which  we  examine  at  present.  ^H 

Secondly,  Sounds,  and  tastes,  and   smells,  tho'  commonly  ^H 

regarded  by  the  mind  as  continn'd  independent  qualities,  ^M 

appear  not  to  have  any  existence  in  extension,  and  conse-  ^H 

quently  cannot  appear  to  the  senses  as  situated  externally  ^^H 

to  the  body.'     The  reason,  why  we  ascribe  a  place  to  them,  ^^H 

shall  be  consider'd  afterwards.*     Thirdly,  Even   our   sight  ^^H 

informs  us  not  of  distance  or  outness  {so  to  speak)  imme-  ^^M 

diately  and  without  a  certain  reasoning  and  experience,  as  ^^H 

ig^knowledg'd  by  the  most  nitioual  philosophers.  <  ^^H 

As  to  the  independency  of  our  perceptions  on  ourselves,  ^^H 

this  can  never  be  an  object  of  the  senses ;  but  any  opinion  ^^H 

we  form  concemuig  it,  must  be  deriv'd  from  experience  and  '      ^^| 

observation  :  And  we  slSdl  see  ai^rwards, that  onr  conclusions  ^^H 

from  experience  are  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  doctrine  ^^H 

of  the  independency  of  our  perceptions.     Mean  while  we  may  ^^H 

observe  that  when  we  talk  of  real  distinct  existences,  we  have  ^^H 

commonly  more  in  our  eye  their  independency  than  external  ^^H 

'  flntrcH).  %l  208  nnd  ISO.]                      -  Sr,'t,  !,.  ^^M 
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situation  in  place,  and  think  an  object  has  a  snffieient  reaJity, 
when  its  Being  is  anintemipt«d,  and  independent  of  the  in- 
cessant revolntions,  which  we  are  conscions  of  in  ourselves. 

Thns  to  resume  what  I  hare  said  concerning  the  eenses ; 
[  they  give  ua  no  notion  of  continu'd  eristence,  because  they 
'  cannot  operate  beyond  the  extent,  in  which  they  really 
operate.  They  a^  little  produce  the  opinion  of  a  distinct 
existence,  because  tliey  neither  can  offer  it  to  the  mind  as 
represented,  nor  as  original.  To  offer  it  aa  represented,  they 
finnst  present  both  an  object  and  an  image.  To  make  it  i 
appear  as  original,  they  must  convey  a  falshood ;  and  this 
falshood  must  lie  in  the  relations  and  situation :  In  order  to 
which  they  must  be  able  to  compare  the  object  with  oar- 
selves  ;  and  even  in  that  case  they  do  not,  nor  ia  it  possiblfi 
I  they  ehou'd,  deceive  us.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  with 
I  certainty,  that  the  opinion  of  a  continu'd  and  of  a  distinct 
(existence  never  arises  from  the  senses. 

To  confirm  this  we  may  observe,  that  there  are  three 
different  kinds  of  impressions  convey'd  by  the  senses.  The 
first  aie  those  of  the  figure,  bulk,  motion  and  solidity  of 
bodies.  The  second  those  of  colours,  tiiatea,  gmelle,  sounda, 
heat  and  cold.  The  third  are  the  pains  and  pleasures,  that 
arise  from  the  application  of  objects  to  our  bodies,  as  by  the 
cutting  of  our  flesh  with  steel,  and  such  like.  Both  philoso- 
phers  and  the  vulgar  suppose  the  first  of  these  to  have  a 
distinct  continu'd  existence.  The  vulgar  only  regard  the 
second  as  on  the  same  footing.  Both  philosophers  and  the 
vulgar,  again,  esteem  the  third  to  be  merely  perceptions ; 
and  consequently  interrupted  and  dependent  beings. 

Now  'tis  evident,  that,  whatever  may  be  our  philosophical 
opinion,  colours,  sounds,  heat  and  cold,  as  far  as  appears 
to  the  senses,  exist  after  the  same  manner  with  motion  and 
Bolidity,  and  that  the  difference  we  make  betwixt  them  in 
this  respect,  arises  not  from  the  mere  perception.  So  strong 
is  the  prejudice  for  the  distinct  continu'd  existence  of  the 
former  qualities,  that  when  the  contrary  opinion  is  advauc'd 
by  modem  philosophers,  people  imagine  they  can  almost 
refute  it  from  their  feeling  and  experience,  and  that  their 
very  senses  contradict  this  philosophy.  'Tis  also  evident, 
that  colours,  sounds,  &,c.  are  originally  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  pain  that  arises  from  steel,  and  pleasure  tlia' 
coeds  from  a  lire ;  and  that  the  difference  betwixt  tl 
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fiiunded  neither  on  perception  nor  reason,  but  on  the  ima-      SECT, 
^nation.      For  as  they  are  confeat  to  be,  both  of  them,        ^' 
nothing   but   perceptions  arising  from  the  particular  con-  of»Mp- 
figurations    and    motions    of   the  parts  of    body,  wherein  ''°*'"  *■''* 
possibly   can   their   difference   consist?     Upon   the   whole,  t^Mnw* 
then,  we  may  conclude,  that  as  far  as  the  senses  are  judges, .        ^h 
all  perceptions  are  the  same  in  the   manner  of  their  ei-  |  ""^^H 
isteoce.'  ^^M 

We  may  also  observe  in  this  instance  of  sounds  and  ^^H 
coloors,  that  we  can  attribute  a  distinct  continu'd  existence  ^^H 
to  objects  without  ever  consulting  season,  or  weigliing  out  ^^H 
opinions  by  any  philosophical  principles.  And  indeed,  wbat-  ^^H 
ever  convincing  argnments  philosophers  may  fancy  they  can  * 

produce  to  establish  the  belief  of  objects  independent  of  the 
mind,  'tis  obvious  these  arguments  are  known  but  to  very  | 

few,  and  that  'tis  not  by  them,  that  children,  peasants,  and  ^^H 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  induc'd  to  attribute  objects  ^^H 
to  some  impressions,  and  deny  them  to  others.  Accordingly  ^^H 
we  find,  that  all  the  conclusions,  which  the  vulgar  form  on  ^^H 
this  head,  are  directly  contrary  to  those,  which  are  coufirm'd  ^^| 
by  philosophy.  For  plnlosophy  informs  us,  tliat  every  thing,*^ 
which  appears  to  the  mlnSiis  nothing  but  a  perception,  and 
18  interrupted,  and  dependent  on  the  mind ;  whereas  the 
vulgar  confound  perceptions  and  objects,  and  attribute  a 
distinct  continu'd  existence  to  the  very  things  they  feel  or  ■ 
see.  This  sentiment,  then,  as  it  is  entirely  unreasonable, 
must  proceed  from  some  other  faculty  than  the  understanding. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  as  long  as  we  take  our  perceptions 
and  objects  to  be  the  same,  we  can  never  infer  the  existence 
of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other,  nor  form  any  argument 
from  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  which  is  Uie  only  one 
that  can  assure  us  of  matter  of  fact.  Even  after  we  distinguish 
our  perceptions  from  our  objects,  'twill  appear  presently,  that 
we  are  still  incapable  of  reasoning  from  the  existence  of  one 
to  that  of  the  other :  So  that  upon  the  whole  our  reason 
neither  does,  nor  is  it  possible  it  ever  shou'd,  upon  any  sup- 
position, give  us  an  assurance  of  the  continu'd  and  distinct 
existence  of  body.  That  opinion  must  be  entirely  owing  to 
the  iXAGtNATiOK :  which  must  now  be  the  subject  of  our 
enquiry. 

Since  all  impressions  are  internal  and  perishing  existences,'^ 
I  [Introd.  i  351.] 
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and  appear  as  sncli,  the  notion  of  their  distinct  ami  continn' 
,  existence  must  arise  from  a  concurrence  of  some  of  tin 
qnalitiea  with  the  qualities  of  the  imagination,  and  sined' 
this  notion  does  not  extend  to  all  of  them,  it  must  arise  from 
certain  qualities  peculiar  to  some  impressions.  'Twill  there- 
fore be  easy  for  us  to  discover  these  qualities  by  a  comparison 
of  the  impressions,  to  which  we  attribute  a  distinct  and  coii- 
tinu'd  existence,  with  those,  which  we  regard  as  internal  and 
perishing. 

We  may  observe,  then,  that  'tis  neither  upon  account  of 
the  in  voluntariness  of  certain  impressions,  as  is  commonly 
suppos'd,  nor  of  their  superior  force  and  violence,  that  we 
attribute  to  them  a  reality,  and  continu'd  existence,  which 
we  refuse  to  others,  that  are  voluntary  or  feeble.  For  'tis 
evident  our  pains  and  pleasures,  our  paasions  and  afiectiona, 
which  we  never  suppose  to  have  any  existence  beyond  oa^ 
perception,  operate  with  greater  violence,  and  are  equa.! 
involuntary,  as  the  impressions  of  figure  and  eztenaioa, 
colour  and  sound,  which  we  suppose  to  be  permanent  beings. 
The  heat  of  a  fire,  when  moderate,  is  auppos'd  to  exist  in  tie 
fire ;  hut  the  pain,  which  it  causes  upon  a  near  approach,  ia 
not  taken  to  have  any  being  except  in  the  perception. 

These  vulgar  opinions,  then,  being  rejected,  we  must  search 
for  some  other  hypothesis,  by  which  we  may  discover  those 
peculiar  qualities  in  our  impressions,  which  makes  us  attribntO' 
to  them  a  distinct  and  continu'd  existence. 

After  a  little  examination,  we  shall  find,  that  all  th< 
objects,  to  which  we  attribute  a  continu'd  existence,  hare 
I  a  peculiar  constancy,  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  im- 
pressions, whose  existence  depends  upon  our  perception. 
Those  mountains,  and  houses,  and  trees,  which  lie  at  present 
under  my  eye,  have  always  appear'd  to  me  in  the  same  order ; 
and  when  I  lose  sight  of  them  by  shutting  my  eyes  or  turning 
my  head,  I  soon  after  find  them  return  upon  me  without  the 
least  alteration.  'Hj  bed  and  table,  my  books  and  papers, 
present  themselves  in  the  same  uuiform  manner,  and  change 
not  upon  account  of  any  interruption  in  my  seeing  or  per- 
ceiving them.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  impressions, 
whose  objects  are  suppos'd  to  have  an  external  existence; 
ajid  is  the  case  with  no  other  impressions,  wliether  gentle 
or  violent,  voluntary  or  involuntary. 

This  constancy,  however,  is  not  so  perfect  -as  not  to  adi 
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of  very  considerable  eiceptions.     Bodies  often  change  their 
position  and  qualities,  and  after  a  little  absence  or  inter-  , 
ruption    may    become    hardly    knowable.      But    here    'tis  c 
observable,   that  eren  in   these   changes   they   preserve   a  " 
coherence,  and  have  a  regular  dependence  on  each  other  ;l  tJ 
which  is  the  foundation  of  a  kind  of  reasoning  from  causa- 
tion, and  produces  the  opinion  of  their  continu'd  existence. 
When  I  return  to  my  chamber  after  an  hour's  absence,  I 
find  not  my  fire  in  the  same  situation^  in  which  I  left  it :  But 
then   I  am  accustom'd   in   other  instances  to   see   a   like 
alteration  produc'd  in  a  like  time,  whether  I  am  present  or 
absent,  near  or  remote.     Tlus  coherence,  therefore,  in  their 
changes  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  external  objects,  as 
well  as  their  constancy. 

Having  found  that  the  opinion  of  the  continu'd  existence 
of  body  depends  on  the  coHEftEKCE  and  constabct  of  certain 
impressions,  I  now  proceed  to  examine  after  what  manner 
these  qualities  give  rise  to  so  extraordinary  an  opinion.  To 
begin  with  the  coherence ;  we  may  observe,  that  tho'  those 
internal  impressions,  which  we  regard  aa  Meeting  and- 
perishing,  have  also  a  certain  coherence  or  regularity  in 
their  appearances,  yet  'tis  of  somewhat  a  different  nature, 
from  that  which  we  discover  in  bodies,'  Our  passions  are 
found  by  experience  to  have  a  mutual  connexion  with  and 
depend ance  on  each  other;  but  on  no  occasion  is  it  neces- 
sary to  suppose,  that  they  have  existed  and  operated,  when 
they  were  not  perceiv'd,  in  order  to  preserve  the  same 
dependance  and  connexion,  of  which  we  have  had  experience. 
The  case  is  not  the  same  with  relation  to  external  objects. 
Those  require  a  continu'd  existence,  or  otherwise  lose,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  regularity  of  their  operation.  I  am  here 
seated  in  my  chamber  with  my  face  to  the  fire ;  and  all  the 
objects,  that  strike  my  senses,  are  contain'd  in  a  few  yards 
around  me.  My  memory,  indeed,  informs  me  of  the  exist- 
ence of  many  objects;  but  then  this  information  extends  not 
beyond  their  past  existence,  nor  do  either  my  senses  or 
memory  give  any  testimony  to  the  continuance  of  their 
being.  When  therefore  I  am  thus  seated,  and  revolve  over 
these  thoughts,  I  hear  on  a  sudden  a  noise  as  of  a  door 
turning  upon  its  liinges  ;  and  a  little  after  see  a  porter,  who 

'  [Coutrnst  tlio  Bbttcmant  mutle  bt-lmr — '  The  rtry  jmogB  wliicli  la  picnuat  tali 
■vims  is  with  m  'io  rtml  body.'— Pugo  403.] 
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advances  towards  me.  This  gives  occasion  to  many  new 
^  reflections  ajid  reasoning.  First,  I  never  have  obseiVd, 
tLat  this  noise  cou'd  proceed  from  any  thing  but  the  motion 
of  a  door ;  and  therefore  conclude,  that  the  present  pheno- 
menon is  a  contradiction  to  all  paat  experience,  unless  the 
door,  which  I  remember  on  t'other  side  the  chamber,  be  still  in 
being.  Again,  I  have  always  found,  that  a  human  body  was 
possost  of  a  quality,  which  I  call  gravity,  and  which  hinders 
it  from  mounting  in  the  air,  as  this  porter  must  have  done 
to  arrive  at  my  chamber,  unless  the  stairs  I  remember  be 
not  annihilated  by  my  absence.  But  this  is  not  all.  I 
receive  a  letter,  which  upon  opening  it  I  perceive  by  the 
hand-writing  and  subscription  t«  have  come  from  a  friend, 
who  says  he  is  two  hundred  leagues  distant.  'Tis  evident  I 
can  never  account  for  this  phasnomenon,  conformable  to  my 
ezperience  in  other  instances,  without  spreading  out  in  my 
mind  the  whole  sea  and  continent  between  ns,  and  supposing 
the  effects  and  continu'd  existence  of  posts  and  ferries, 
according  to  my  memory  and  observation.  To  consider 
these  phEenomena  of  the  porter  and  letter  in  a  certain  light, 
they  are  contradictions  to  common  experience,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  objections  to  those  maxims,  which  we  form  oon- 
cerning  the  connexions  of  causes  and  effects.  I  am 
accustom'd  to  hear  such  a  sound,  and  see  such  an  object  in 
mution  at  the  same  time.  I  have  not  receiVd  in  this  parti- 
cular instance  both  these  perceptions.  These  observations 
are  contraiy,  unless  I  suppose  that  the  door  still  remains, 
and  that  it  was  open'd  without  my  perceiving  it ;  And  this 
supposition,  which  was  at  first  entu'ely  arbitrary  and 
hypothetical,  acquires  a  force  and  evidence  by  its  being  the 
only  one,  upon  which  I  can  reconcile  these  contradictions. 
There  is  scarce  a  moment  of  my  life,  wherein  there  is  not  a, 
similar  instance  presented  to  me,  and  I  have  not  occasion  tn 
suppose  the  continu'd  existence  of  objects,  in  order  to  connect 
their  past  and  present  appearances,  and  give  them  such  an 
union  with  each  other,  as  I  have  found  by  experience  to  be 
suitable  to  their  particular  natures  and  circumstances.  Here 
then  I  am  naturally  led  to  regard  the  world,  as  something 
real  and  durable,  and  aa  preserving  its  existence,  even  when 
,  it  is  no  longer  present  to  my  perception. 

But  tho'  this  conclusion  from  the  coherence  of  appf 
Alices  may  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  our  reasooi 
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concernuig  causes  and  effects ;  aa  being  ileriv'd  from  custom, 
and  regnlated  by  past  experience ;  we  shall  find  upon  exa- 
mination, that  they  are  at  the  bottom  considerably  different 
from  each  other,  and  that  this  inference  arises  from  the 
understanding,  and  from  custom  in  an  indirect  and  oblique 
manner.  For  'twill  readily  be  allow'd,  that  since  nothing  ia 
ever  really  present  to  the  mind,  besides  its  own  perceptions, 
'tis  not  only  impossible,  that  any  habit  sbou'd  ever  be  ac- 
quir'd  otherwise  than  by  the  regular  succession  of  these 
perceptions,  but  also  that  any  habit  shou'd  ever  exceed  that 
degree  of  regularity.  Any  degree,  therefore,  of  regularity 
in  our  perceptions,  can  never  be  a  foundation  for  as  to  infer 
a  greater  degree  of  regularity  in  some  objects,  which  are 
not  perceiv'd ;  since  this  supposes  a  contradiction,  «ut.  a 
habit  acquir'd  by  what^waa  never  present  to  the  mind.'  But 
'Kis  evidenT,  that  whenever  we  infer  ttecontinu'd  existence  of 
the  objects  of  sense  irom  their  coherence,  and  the  frequency 
of  their  union,  'tis  in  order  to  bestow  on  the  objects  a 
greater  j:figularity  than  what  is  observ'd  in  our  mere  percep- 
tions. We  remark  a  connexion  betwixt  two  kinds  of  objects 
in  their  past  appearance  to  the  senses,  but  are  not  able  to 
observe  this  connexion  to  be  perfectly  constant,  since  the 
turning  about  of  our  head  or  the  shutting  of  our  eyes  is 
able  to  break  it.  "VVliat  then  do  we  suppose  in  this  case, 
but  that  these  objects  still  continue  their  usual  connexion, 
notwithstanding  their  apparent  interruption,  and  that  the 
irregular  appearances  are  join'd  by  something,  of  which  we 
are  insensible  ?  But  as  all^reasoning  concerning  matters  of 
fuct  arises  only  from  custom,  and  custom  can  only  be  the 
effect  of  repeated  perceptions,  the  extending  of  custom  and 
reasoning  beyond  the  perceptions  can  never  be  the  direct  and 
natural  effect  of  the  constant  repetition  and  connexion,  but 
must  arise  from  the  co-operation  of  some  other  principles. 

I  have  already  observ'd,*  in  examining  the  foundation  of 
mathematics,  that  the  imagination,  when  set  into  any  train 
f  thinking,  is  apt  to  continue,  even  when  its  object  fails 
it,  and  like  a  galley  put  in  motion  by  the  oars,  carries  on  its 
course  without  any  new  impiUse.  This  I  have  assign'd  for 
the  reason,  why,  after  considering  several  loose  standards  ot 
equality,  and  correcting  them  by  each  other,  we  proceed  to 
imagine  so  correct  and  exact  a  standard  of  that  relation, 
'  llTitrod.  j  303]  '  Piirt  II.  Sccr.  i. 
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as  is  lint  liable  to  tlie  leaat  error  or  variation.  Tk©  same 
principle  makes  us  easily  entertain  tliis  opinion  of  the  03a- 
tinu'd  existence  of  body.  Objects  have  a  certain  coherence 
even  as  they  appear  to  our  senses ;  but  this  coherence  is 
much  greater  and  more  uniform,  if  we  suppose  the  objecti 
to  have  a  continu'd  existence ;  and  ae  the  mind  is  once  in 
the  train  of  observing  an  uniformity  among  objects,  it 
naturally  continues,  till  it  renders  the  uniformity  as  com- 
jiteat  as  possible.  The  simple  supposition  of  their  contina'd 
existence  suffices  for  this  purposp,  and  gives  UH  a  notion 
much  greater  regularity  among  objects,  than  what  they 
when  we  look  no  farther  than  our  senses. 

But  whatever  force  we  may  ascribe  to  this  principle,  I  am 
afraid  'tis  too  weak  to  support  alone  so  vast  an  edifici;,  as  is 
that  of  the  continu'd  existence  of  all  external  bodies ;  and 
that  we  must  join  the  constancy  of  their  appearance  to  tho 
cohermce,  in  order  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  that 
opinion.  As  the  explication  of  this  vrill  lead  me  into  a  con- 
siderable compass  of  very  profound  reasoning;  1  think  it 
proper,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  to  give  a  short  sketch  or 
abridgment  of  my  system,  and  afterwards  draw  out  all  its 
parts  in  their  full  compass.  This  inference  from  the  con- 
stancy of  our  perceptions,  like  the  precedent  from  their  co- 
herence, gives  rise  to  the  opinion  of  the  continu'd  exh 
of  body,  which  is  prior  to  that  of  its  dUtii 
produces  that  latter  principle. 

When  we  have  been  accustom'd  to  observe  a  constani 
certain  impressions,  and  have  found,  that  the  perception  of 
the  sun  or  ocean,  for  instance,  returns  upon  us  after  an 
absence  or  annihilation  with  like  parts  and  in  a  like  order, 
as  at  its  first  appearance,  we  are  not  apt  to  regard  these 
interrupted  perceptions  as  different,  (which  they  really  are) 
but  on  the  contrary  consider  them  as  individually  the  same, 
upon  account  of  their  resemblance.  But  as  this  iut«rruptaon 
of  their  existence  is  contrary  to  their  perfect  identity,  and 
makes  us  regard  the  first  impression  as  annihilated,  and 
the  second  as  newly  created,  we  find  ourselves  somewhat  at 
a  loss,  and  are  involv'd  in  a  kind  of  contradiction.  In  order 
to  free  ourselves  from  this  difficulty,  we  disguise,  as  much  aa 
possible,  the  interruption,  or  rather  remove  it  entirely,  hy 
supposing  that  these  inteiTupted  perceptions  are  conni  ~ 
by  a  real  existence,  of  which  we  ai'e  insensiblo.     This 
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position,  or  idea  of  continu  d  existence,  acquires  a  force  and 
vivacity  from  the  memory  of  these  broken  impressions,  and  , 
from  that  propensity,  which  they  ffive  us,  to  suppose  them  i 
the  same;  and  according  to  the  precedent  reasoning,  the  * 
very  essence  of  belief  consists  in  the  force  and  vivacity  of 
the  conception. 

In  order  to  justify  this  system,  there  are  four  things  requi- 
site. First,  To  explain  the  principium  indwiduatwnit,  or 
principle  of  identity.  Secondly,  Give  a  reason,  why  the 
resemblance  of  our  broken  and  interrupted  perceptions  in- 
duces U8  to  attribute  an  identity  to  them.  Thirdly,  Account 
for  that  propensity,  which  this  illusion  gives,  to  unite  these 
broken  appearances  by  a  continu'd  existence.  Fourthly  and 
lastly.  Explain  that  force  and  vivacity  of  conception,  which 
arises  from  the  propensity. 

(  First,  As  to  the  principlfe  of  individuation ;  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  view  of  any  one  object  is  not  sufficient  to 
convey  the  idea  of  identity.  For  in  that  proposition,  an 
object  is  Ike  same  with  itself,  if  the  idea  express'd  by  the 
word,  object,  were  no  ways  diBtinguish'd  from  that  meant  by 
itself;  we  really  shou'd  mean  nothing,  nor  wou'd  the  propo- 
sition contain  a  predicate  and  a  subject,  which  however  are 
imply'd  in  this  affirmation.  One  single  object  conveys  the 
jf  unity,  not  that  of  identity.! 

^*^|g|ther  hand,  a  multiphcity  of  objects  can  never 
this  idea,  however  resembling  they  may  be  suppoa'd. 
mind  always  pronounces  the  one  not  to  be  the  other, 
an3  considers  them  as  forming  two,  three,  or  any  determinate 
number  of  objects,  whose  existences  are  entirely  distinct  and 
independent. 
^^  Since  then  both'nnmber  and  unity  are  incompatible  with 
the  relation  of  identity,  it  must  He  in  something  that  ia 
neither  of  them.  rBnt  to  tell  the  truth,  at  first  sight  this 
seems  utterly  impossible.  Betwixt  unity  and  number  there 
can  be  no  medium ;  no  more  than  betwixt  existence  and  non- 
existence. After  one  object  is  suppos'd  to  exist,  we  must 
either  suppose  another  also  to  exist ;  in  which  case  we  have 
the  idea  of  number :  Or  we  must  suppose  it  not  to  exist ;  in 
which  case  the  first  object  remains  at  unity. 

To  remove  this  difficulty,  let  us  have  recourse  to  the  idea 
of  time  or  duration.     I  have  already  ohserv'd,'  that  lime,  in 
'  Purt  U,  Sect,  a. 
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a  atrict  aenae,  implies  sacceBsion,  and  that  when  we  apply  its 
idea  to  any  unchangeable  object,  'tis  only  by  a  fiction  of  the 
imagiuatioD,  by  which  the  unchangeable  object  is  aappoa'd 
to  participate  of  the  changes  of  the  co-eiiatent  objecta,  and 
in  particular  of  that  of  our  perceptions.  The  fiction  of  the 
imagination  almost  nniversally  takes  place ;  and  'tis  by  means 
of  it,  that  a  single  object,  plac'd  before  ns,  and  survej'd  for 
any  time  without  our  discovering  in  it  any  interruption  or 
variation,  is  able  to  give  us  a  notion  of  identity.  For  when 
we  consider  any  two  points  of  this  time,  we  may  place  them 
in  different  lights  :  We  may  either  survey  them  at  the  very 
same  instant;  in  which  caae  they  give  us  the  idea  of  num- 
ber, both  by  themselves  and  by  the  object ;  which  must  be 
multiply 'd,  in  order  to  be  conceiv'd  at  once,  as  existent  in 
these  two  diftereut  points  of  time;  Or  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  trace  the  succession  of  time  by  a  like  succession  of 
ideas,  and  conceiving  first  one  moment,  along  with  the  object 
then  existent,  imagine  afterwards  a  change  in  the  time  with- 
out any  variation  or  interruption  in  the  object ;  in  which  case 
it  gives  us  the  idea  of  unity.'  Here  then  is  an  idea,  which 
is  a  medium  betwixt  unity  and  number ;  or  more  proiierly 
speaking,  is  either  of  tliem,  according  to  the  view,  in  which 
we  take  it:  And  this  idea  we  call  that  of  identity.  We 
cannot,  in  any  propriety  of  speech,  say,  that  an  object  is  the 
same  with  itself,  unless  we  mean,  that  the  object  existent  at 
one  time  ia  the  same  with  itself  existent  at  another.  By 
this  means  we  make  a  difference,  betwixt  the  idea  meant  by 
the  word,  object,  and  that  meant  by  itsdf,  without  going  the 
length  of  number,  and  at  the  same  time  without  restrai 
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/  [v  ourselves  to  a  strict  and  absolute  unity. 

\J   Yi*      Thus   the  principle   of  individuation  is   nothing  but     

p*  •^SnvArighlsiiesg  and  wiinterrii'PtedMees  of  any  object,  thro'  a  8U^ 
^t4_  _  pos'd  variation  of  time,  by  which  the  mind  can  trace  it  in 
1         the  different  periods  of  its  existence,  without  any  break  of 
the  view,  and  without  being  oblig'd  to  form  the  idea  of  mul- 
tiplicity or  number.' 

I  now  proceed  to  explain  the  second  part  of  my  system, 
and  shew  why  the  constancy  of  our  perceptions  makes  us 
ascribe  to  them  a  perfect  numerical  identitj-,  tho'  there  be 
very  long  intervals  betwixt  thtir  appearance,  and  they  have 
only  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  identity,  via.  iftuami  ill' 
'  [Inliod.  5  2o7  J  *  [luUod.  J  303.] 
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That  I  may  avoid  all  ambiguitj  and  confusion  on  thia  bead, 
I  flhall  observe,  that  I  here  account  for  the  opinioua  and  , 
belief  of  the  vulgar  vrith  regard  to  the  existence  of  body;  i 
and  therefore  mnst  entirely  conform  myself  to  their  manner  ' 
of  thinking  and  of  expressing  themselves.  Now  we  have  i 
already  observ'd,  that  however  philosophers  may  distinguish 
betwixt  the  objects  and  pfirceptions  of  the  senses ;  which 
they  suppose  co-existent  and  resembling ;  yet  this  is  a  dis- 
tinction, which  is  not  comprehended  by  the  generality  of 
mankind,  who  aa  they  perceivj  only  one  being,  can  never 
assent  to  the  opinion  of  a  double  existence  and  representa- 
tion. Those  very  sensations,  which  enter  by  the  eye  or  ear, 
are  with  them  the  true  objects,  nor  can  they  readily  conceive 
that  this  pen  or  paper,  which  is  immediately  perceiv'd, 
represents  another,  which  is  different  from,  but  resembling 
it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  accommodate  myself  to  their 
notions,  I  shall  at  first  suppose ;  that  there  is  only  a  single 
existence,  which  I  shall  call  indifferently  object  or  perception, 
according  as  it  shall  seem  best  to  suit  my  purpose,  under- 
standing by  both  of  them  what  any  common  man  means  by 
a  hat,  or  shoe,  or  stone,  or  any  other  impression,  eonvey'd 
to  him  by  his  nenses.'  I  shall  be  sure  to  give  warning, 
when  I  return  to  a  more  philosophical  way  of  speaking  and 
thinking. 

To  enter,  therefore,  upon  the  question  concerning  the 
source  of  tbe  error  and  deception  with  regard  to  identity, 
when  we  attribute  it  to  our  resembling  perceptions,  not- 
withstanding their  interruption ;  I  must  here  recal  an  ob- 
flervation,  which  I  have  already  prov'd  and  explain'd.* 
Nothing  is  more  apt  to  make  us  mistake  one  idea  for  another, 
than  any  relation  betwixt  them,  which  associates  them  to- 
gether in  the  imagination,  and  makes  it  pass  with  facility 
from  one  to  the  other.  Of  all  relations,  that  of  reaerablauce 
is  in  this  respect  the  most  efficacious ;  and  that  because  it 
not  only  causes  an  association  of  ideas,  but  also  of  disposi- 
tions, and  makes  us  conceive  the  one  idea  by  an  act  or 
operation  of  the  mind,  similar  to  that  by  which  we  conceive 
the  other.  Thia  circumstance  I  have  observ'd  to  be  of  great 
moment ;  and  we  may  establish  it  for  a  general  rule^  that 
whatever  ideas  place  the  mind  in  the  same  disposition  or  in 
similar  ones,  are  very  apt  to  be  confounded.  The  miud 
I  |!i.tr*l.  I  3M.1  '  Tflrt  IL  Sbw.  5. 
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readily  frassps  from  one  to  ibe  other,  and  pereeirea  not  the 
change  without  a  strict  atteation,  of  which,  generallj'  speak- 
ing, 'tis  wholly  incapable. 

In  order  to  apply  thia  general  maxim,  we  mnat  firet  ei- 
amine  the  disposition  of  the  mind  in  viewing  anj  obj«ct 
which  preserrea  a  perfect  identity,  and  then  find  some  other 
object,  that  is  confounded  with  it,  by  causing  a  similar 
disposition.  When  we  fix  our  thought  on  any  object,  and 
suppose  it  to  continue  the  same  for  some  time ;  'tis  evident 
we  suppose  the  change  to  lie  only  in  the  time,  and  nerer 
exert  ourselves  to  produce  any  new  image  or  idea  of  t)>e 
object.  Tlje  faculties  of  the  mind  repose  tbemselves  in  a 
manner,  and  take  no  more  exercise,  than  what  is  necessarr 
to  continue  that  idea,  of  which  we  were  formerly  possent,  and 
which  subsists  without  variation  or  interruption.  Th* 
passage  from  one  moment  to  another  is  scarce  felt,  ani] 
distinguishes  not  itself  by  a  different  perception  or  idea, 
which  may  require  a  different  direction  of  the  spirits,  in 
order  to  its  conception. 

^nw  what  other  objects,  beside  identical  ones,  are  capable 
of  placing  the  mind  in  the  same  disposition,  when  it  con- 
siders them,  and  of  causing  the  same  uninte^pted  passage 
of  the  imagination  from  one  idea  to  another  ?_■  This  question 
is  of  the  last  importance.  For  if  we  can  find  any  such 
objects,,  we  may  certainly  conclude,  from  the  foregoing 
principle,  that  they  are  very  naturally  confounded  with 
identical  onps,  and  are  taken  for  them  in  most  of  our 
reasonings.  But  tho'  this  question  be  very  important,  'tis 
not  very  difficult  nor  doubtful.  For  I  immediately  reply,  that 
a  succession  of  related  objecta  places  the  mind  in  this  dis- 
position, and  is  consider'd  with  the  same  smooth  and  un- 
interrupted progress  of  the  imagiuatiou,  as  attends  the  view 
of  the  same  invariable  object.  \  The  very  nature  and  essence 
of  relation  is  to  connect  our  ideas  with  each  other,  end  npon 
the  appearance  of  one,  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  its 
correlative.  The  passage  betwixt  related  ideas  is,  therefore, 
so  smooth  and  easy,  that  it  produces  little  alteration  on  the 
mind,  and  seems  like  the  continuation  of  the  same  action ; 
and  as  the  continuation  of  the  same  action  is  an  effect  of  tlio 
eontinu'd  view  of  the  same  object,  'tia  for  this  reason  we 
attribute  sameness  to  every  succession  of  related  olua 
The  thought  sliJos  along  the  succession  with  equal  faq 
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as  if  it  consider'd  only  one  object ;  and  therefore  confounds 
the  succession  with  the  identity. 

We  shall  afterwards  see  many  instances  of  this  tendency  of  scep- 
of  relation  to  make  ns  aecribe  an  identity  to  different  objects;)  *'*^"^'^ 
but  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  present  subject.  We  ths  amiin. 
find  by  experience,  that  there  is  aach  a  constancy  in  almost 
all  the  impressions  of  the  senses,  that  their  interruption  pro- 
duces no  alteration  on  them,  and  hinders  them  not  from 
retnming  the  same  in  appearance  and  in  situation  as  at 
their  first  existence.  I  survey  the  fumitui-e  of  my  chamber; 
1  shut  my  eyes,  and  afterwards  open  them;  and  find  the 
new  perceptions  to  resemble  perfectly  those,  which  formerly 
struck  my  senses.'  This  resemblance  is  observ'd  in  a  thousand 
instances,  and  naturally  connects  together  our  ideas  of  these 
interrupted  perceptions  by  the  strongest  relation,  and  con- 
veys the  mind  with  an  easy  transition  from  one  to  another. 
An  eaay  trauBition  or  passage  of  the  imagination,  along  the 
ideas  of  these  different  and  interrupted  perceptions,  is  almost 
the  same  disposition  of  mind  with  that  in  which  we  consider 
one  constant  and  uninterrupted  perception.  'Tis  therefore 
very  natural  for  us  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other,' 

The  persona,  who  entertain  this  opinion  concerning  the 
identity  of  our  resembling  perceptions,  are  in  general  all  the 
unthinking  and  unphilosophical  part  of  mankind,  (that  is, 
all  of  us,  at  one  time  or  other)  and  consequently  such  as  sup- 
pose their  perceptions  to  be  their  only  objects,  and  never 
think  of  a  double  existence  internal  and  external,  represent- 
ing and  represented.  The  very  image,  which  is  present  to 
tlie  senses,  ia  with  us  the  real  body;  and  'tis  to  these  inter- 
rupted images  we  ascribe  a  perfect  identity.'  But  as  the 
interruption  of  the  appearance  seems  contrary  to  the  identity, 
and  naturally  leads  as  to  regard  these  resembling  percep- 
tions as  different  from  each  other,  we  here  find  ourselves  at 
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a  loss  how  to  recoDcile  such  opposite  opisions.  The  smooth 
,  I  passage  of  the  imagination  along  the  ideas  of  the  TeBembliiig 
perceptions  makes  us  ascribe  to  them  a  perfect  identitj. 
The  interrapted  maimer  of  their  appearance  make*  os 
consider  them  aa  so  m&nj  resembling,  bat  still  distinct 
beings,  which  appear  after  certain  intervals.  The  per- 
plexity arising  &om  this  contradiction  produces  a  propension 
to  unite  these  broken  appearances  by  the  fiction  of  a  eon- 
tdnu'd  existence,  which  is  the  third  part  of  that  hypothesis  I 
propos'd  to  explain. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  &om  experience,  than  that  any 
contradiction  either  to  the  sentiments  or  passions  gires  a 
sensible  uneasiness,  whether  it  proceeds  from  without  or 
irom  within;  &om  the  opposition  of  external  ol^ects,  or. 
from  the  combat  of  internal  principles.  On  the  contrary,  - 
whatever  strikes  in  with  the  natural  propensities,  and 
either  externally  fonvards  their  satisfaction,  or  internally 
concnrs  with  their  movements,  is  sur(>  to  give  a  sensible 
pleasure.  Now  there  being  here  an  opposition  betwixt  the 
notion  of  the  identity  of  resembling  perceptions,  and  iiie  in- 
terruption of  their  appearance,  the  mind  must  be  uneasy  in 
that  situation,  and  will  naturally  seek  relief  &om  the  un- 
easiness. Since  the /uneasiness  arises  from  the  opposition  of 
two  contrary  principles,  it  must  look  for  relief  by  sacrificing 
the  one  to  the  other.  But  as  the  smooth  passage  of  our 
thought  along  our  resembling  perceptions  makes  us  ascribe 
to  them  an  identity,  we  can  never  without  reluctance  yield 
up  that  opinion.  We  must,  therefore,  turn  to  the  other 
side,  and  suppose  that  our  perceptions  are  no  longer  inter- 
rupted, bat  preserve  a  continu'd  as  well  as  an  invariable 
existence,  and  are  by  that  means  entirely  the  same.  Bat 
here  the  intermptions  in  the  appearance  of  these  percep- 
tions are  so  long  and  frequent,  that  'tis  impossible  to  oTeiv 
look  them ;  and  as  the  appearance  of  a  perception  in  the 
mind  and  its  existence  seem  at  first  sight  entirely  the  same, 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether  we  can  ever  assent  to  eo  palpable 
a  contradiction,  and  suppose  a  perception  to  exist  without 
being  present  to  the  mind.  In  order  to  clear  up  this  matter, 
and  learn  how  the  interruption  in  the  appeai'ance  of  a  per- 
ception implies  not  necessarily  an  interruption  in  its  exist- 
ence, 'twill  be  proper  to  touch  upon  sotiie  principles,  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  more  fully  afterwards.' 
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We  may  bijgin  with  observing,  that  the  difficulty  in  the 
present  ease  ia  not  concerning  the  matter  of  fact,  or  whether  , 
the  mind  forms  snch  a,  conclusion  concerning  the  continu'd  Of  ecep- 
existence  of  its  perceptions,  but  only  concerning  the  manner  ''°'^T1 
in  which  the  conclusion  ia  form'd,  and  principles  from  which  the  hiuw. 

it  is  deriv'd.     "Tis  certain,  that  almost  all   mankind,  and  ^^ 

eren  philosophers  themselves,  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  ^^M 

lives,   take  their  perceptions  to  be  their  only  objects,  and  ^^M 

suppose,  that  the  very  being,  which  ia  intimately  present  to  ^^M 

the  mind,  is  the  real  body  or  material  existence.     'Tis  also  ^H 

certain,  that  this  very  perception  or  object  is  suppos'd  to  ^H 

have  a  continu'd   nninterrupted  being,  and   neither  to  be  ^^M 

annihilated  by  our  abeence,  nor  to  be  brought  into  existence  ^^M 

by  our  presence.     When  we  ore  absent  from  it,  we  say  it  ^^M 

still  esista,  but  that  we  do  not  feel,  we  do  not  see  it.     When  ^^| 

we  are  present,  we  say  we  feel,  or  see  it.    Here  then  may  arise  1 
two  questions ;  First,  How  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  in  sup-  fju-f^ 

posing  a  perception  to  be  absent  from  the  mind  without  J^ 

being  annihilated.     Secondly,  After  what  manner  we  con-  ^M 

ceive  an  object  to  become  present  to  the  mind,  without  some  ^M 

new  creation  of  a  perception  or  image  ;  and  what  we  mean  ^M 

by  this  seeing,  ajiifeeliitg,  and  percnving.  ^M 

As  to  the  first  question ;  we  may  observe,  that  what  we  ^| 

call  a  mi'iMi,  is  nothing  but  a  heap  or  collection  of  different  I  ^M 

perceptions,  united  together  by  certain  relations,  and  sup-  H 

pos'd,  tho'  falsely,  to  be  endow'd  with  a  perfect  simplicity  H 

and  identity.     Now  as  every  perception  is  distinguishable  ^M 

from  another,  and  may  be  consider'd  as  separately  existent ;  ^M 

it  evidently  follows,  that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  separating  ^M 

any   particular    perception    from    the   mind;    that    is,    in  ^M 

breaking  off  all  its  relations,  with  that  connected  mass  of  ^ 
perceptions,  which  constitute  a  thinking  being.' 

The  same  reasoning  affords  us  an  answer  to  the  second 

question.     If  the  name  of  perception  renders  not  this  separa-  ^^ 

tion  from  a  mind  absurd  and  contradictory,  the  name  of  ^H 

object,  standing  for  the  very  same  thing,  can  never  render  ^^M 

their  conjunction  impossible.     External  objects  are  seen,  and  ^^M 

felt,  and  become  present  to  the  mind ;  that  is,  they  acquire  ^^M 

such  a  relation  to  a  connected  heap  of  perceptions,  as  to  iu-  ^^M 

fluence  them  very  considerably  in  augmenting  their  number  ^^M 

by  present  reflections  and  passions,  and  in  storing  the  memory  ^^M 

<  (latrod.  ;  soa.j  ^H 
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■with  ideas.  Tlie  same  continu'd  and  uninterrupted  Being- 
may,  tlierefore,  be  sonietimes  present  to  tlie  mind,  and  some- 
times ftbaent  from  it,  without  any  real  or  essential  chang^n 
the  Being  itself.  An  interrupted  appearance  to  the  i 
implies  not  necessarily  an  interruption  iu  the  existence.  1 

supposition  of  the  continu'd  existence  of  sensible  objeof^ 

perceptions  involves  no  contradiction.  We  may  easily  in- 
dulge our  inclination  to  that  supposition.  Wben  the  exact 
resemblance  of  our  perceptions  makes  ns  ascribe  to  them  an 
identity,  we  may  remove  the  seeming  interruption  by  feigi 
a  continu'd  being,  which  may  fill  those  intervals,  and  presl 
a  perfect  and  entire  identity  to  our  perceptions. 
I  But  as  we  here  not  only  feign  but  heli&ve  this  contin^ 
I  existence,  the  qnestion  is,  from  vrkenee  arises  auck  a  belief  i 
and  this  question  leads  us  to  the  fourUt  member  of  this 
system.  It  has  been  prov'd  already,  that  belief  in  gen* 
consists  in  nothing,  but  the  vivacity  of  an  idea ;  and  t' 
idea  may  acquire  this  vivacity  by  its  relation  to  some  pre 
impression.  Impressions  are  naturally  the  moat  vivid  \ 
oeptions  of  the  mind ;  and  this  quality  is  in  part  convey'd  by 
the  relation  to  every  connected  idea.  The  relation  causes  a, 
smooth  passage  from  the  impression  to  the  idea,  and  even 
gives  a  propensity  to  that  passage.  The  mind  falls  so  easily 
from  the  one  perception  to  the  other,  that  it  scarce  perceives 
the  change,  hut  retains  in  the  second  a  considerable  share  of 
the  vivacity  of  the  first.  It  is  excited  by  the  lively  impres- 
sion ;  and  this  vivacity  is  convey'd  to  the  related  idea,  with- 
out any  great  diminution  in  the  passage,  by  reason  of  the 
smooth  transition  and  the  propensity  of  the  imagination. 

But  suppose,  that  this  propensity  arises  from  some  other 
principle,  besides  that  of  relation  ;  'tis  evident  it  must  still 
have  the  same  effect,  and  convey  the  vivacity  from  the  im- 
pression to  the  idea.  Kow  this  is  exactly  the  present  cose. 
Our  memory  presents  ua  with  a  vast  number  of  instances  of 
perceptions  perfectly  resembling  each  other,  tliat  return  at 
different  distances  of  time,  and  after  considerable  intermp- 
:  lions.  This  resemblance  gives  us  a  propension  to  consider 
[  these  interrupted  perceptions  as  the  same ;  and  also  a  pro- 
pension  to  connect  them  by  a  continu'd  existence,  in  order 
to  justify  this  identity,  and  avoid  the  contradiction,  in  which 
the  interrupted  appearance  of  these  perceptions  seems  n 
Barily  to  involve  us.     Here  then   we  have  a  propensifj 
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feign  the  continued  existence  of  all  sensible  objects ;}  and  as      SECJT. 
this  \  propensity  arises  from  some  lively  impressions  of  the  ^ 


memory,  it  bestows  a  vivacity  on  that  fiction;  or  in  other  ofscep- 
words,  makes  us  believe  the  continu'd  existence  of  body.*    K  ^J[^TJ*^ 
sometimes  we  ascribe  a  continu'd  existence  to  objects,  which  the  sensM. 
are  perfectly  new  to  us,  and  of  whose  constancy  and  cohe- 
i*ence  we  have  no  experience,  'tis  because  the  manner,  in 
which  they  present  themselves  to  our  senses,  resembles  that 
of  constant  and  coherent  objects ;  and  this  resemblance  is  a 
source  of  reasoning  and  analogy,  and  leads  us  to  attribute 
the  same  qualities  to  similar  objects. 

I  believe  an  intelligent  reader  will  find  less  difBiculty  to 
assent  to  this  system,  than  to  comprehend  it  foUy  and  dis- 
tinctly,  and  will  allow,  afber  a  little  reflection,  that  every 
part  carries  its  own  proof  along  with  it.    T?is  indeed  evidenC\ 

that  as  the  vulgar  suppose  t^^ir  pprnppf.innfl  tn  hft  thftir  only 

objects,  and  at  the  Hfl'nift  t\[Ji\o  h^lAj^^^  \^a  ^^^tinu'd  existence 
of^ltter,  we  must  account^for  tkeT^^r^  ^^  ^^^  Hjftf  lir" 
thS^  supposiHoih  Iffbw  upon  that  supposition^  ^^_JlJ!?J^ 
opinion  that  any  of  our.  oMects^  or  perceptions,  are  ijenti^  I 
cally  the' same  after  an  interruption:  and  consequently  tne 
puuoirof  their  identity  can  never  arise  from  .yeason,  but 
must  ilHfi(i  ftuiii  Ine  imafirinatioaif    The  imasrmation  is  se- 
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luca  into  such  an  opinion  only  by  means  of  the  resemblance 
of  certain  perceptions ;  since  we  find  they  are  only  our  re- 
sembling perceptions,  which  we  have  a  propension  to  suppose 
the  same.  This  propension  to  bestow  an  identity  on  our 
resembling  perceptions^  produces  the  fiction  of  a  continu'd 
existence ;  since  tliat  fiction,  as  well  as  the  identity,  is  really 
false,  as  is  acknowledg'd  by  all  ,philosopherp,  and  has  no 
other  effect  than  to  remedy  the  interruption  of  our  percep- 
tions, which  is  the  only  circumstance  that  is  contrary  to 
their  identity.  In  the  last  place  this  propension  causes 
belief  by  means  of  the  present  impressions  of  the  memory ; 
since  without  the  remembrance  of  former  sensations,  'tis 
plain  we  never  shou'd  have  any  belief  of  the  continu'd  exist- 
ence of  body.  Thus  in  examining  all  these  parts,  we  find 
that  each  of  them  is  supported  by  the  strongest  proofs ; 
and  that  all  of  them  together  form  a  consistent  system, 
which  is  perfectly  convincing.  A  strong  propensity  or  incli- 
nation alone,  without  any  present  impression,  will  sometimes 

»  [Introd.  §  310.] 
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cause  a  belief  or  opinion.    How  macli  more  when  i 
that  circunjBtauce  P 

■*  But  tho'  we  aie  led  after  this  manner,  by  the  i 
propensity  of  the  imagination,  to  ascribe  a  continn'tl  ex- 
istence to  those  sensible  objects  or  perceptions,  which  we 
find  to  resemble  ea«b  other  in  their  interrupted  appearance ; 
yet  a  very  little  refiection  and  philosophy  is  sufficient  to  make 
ns  perceive  the  fallacy  of  that  opinion.  I  hare  already  ol>- 
serv'd,  that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  betwixt  tbose 
two  principles,  of  a  contitva'd  and  of  a  disHTU^i  or  indeptndettt 
existence,  and  that  we  no  sooner  establish  the  one  than  the 
other  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence.  "Tis  the  opinion 
of  a  continu'd  existeuce,  which  first  takes  place,  and  without 
much  study  or  reflection  draws  the  other  along  with  it, 
wherever  the  mind  follows  its  first  and  moat  natuml  ten- 
dency. But  when  we  compare  experiments,  and  reason  a 
little  upon  them,  we  quickly  perceive,  that  the  doctrine  of  tho 
iudependent  existence  of  our  sensible  perceptions  is  contrary 
to  the  plainest  experience.  This  leads  us  backward  upon  our 
footsteps  to  perceive  our  error  in  attributing  a  cuntinn'd 
existence  to  our  perceptions,  and  is  the  origin  of  many  very 
curious  opinions,  which  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  account 
for. 

'Twill  first  be  prop&r  to  observe  a  few  of  those  experiments, 
which  convince  us,  that  our  perceptions  ai-e  not  possest  of 
any  independent  existence.  When  we  press  one  eye  with  a 
finger,  we  immediately  perceive  all  the  objects  to  become 
double,  and  one  half  of  them  to  be  remov'd  from  their 
common  and  natural  position.  But  as  we  do  not  attribute  a 
continu'd  existence  to  both  these  perceptions,  and  as  they 
are  both  of  the  same  nature,  we  clearly  perceive/that  all  our 
perceptions  are  dependent  on  our  organs,  and  the  disposition 
of  our  nerves  and  animal  spirits.  This  opinion  is  confirm'd 
by  the  seeming  encrease  and  diminution  of  objects,  according 
to  their  distance ;  by  the  apparent  alterations  in  their  figure ; 
by  the  changes  in  their  colour  and  other  qualities  from  our 
sickness  and  distempers ;  and  by  an  infinite  number  of  other 
experiments  of  the  same  kind ;  from  all  which  we  learn,  that 
our  seusible  perceptions  are  not  possest  of  any  distinct  c>r 
independent  existence. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  reasoning  shou'd 
our  perceptions  have   no  more  a  continu'd  tbap  i 


should  hOf  Ik^HH 
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pendent  exist^uce ;  and  indeed  philosophers  liave  so  far  run 
into  this  opinion,  tliat  they  change  their  gyatein,  and  distin- 
guish, (as  we  shall  do  for  the  ttiture)  betwixt  perceptions  i 
and  objects,  of  which  the  former  are  auppos'd  to  be  inter- 
rupted, and  perishing,  and  diflferent  at  every  different  return ; 
the  latter  to  be  uninterrupted,  and  to  preserve  a  continu'd 
existence  and  identity.  Bnt  however  philosophical  tlus  new 
system  may  be  esteein'd,  I  assert  that  'tis  only  a  palliative 
remedy,  and  that  it  contains  all  the  difficulties  of  the  vulgar 
system,  with  some  others,  that  are  peculiar  to  itself.  Therel 
are  no  principles  either  of  tlie  understanding  or  fancy,  which! 
lead  us  directly  to  embrace  this  opinion  of  the  double  exisl-l 
ence  of  perceptions  and  objects,  nor  can  we  arrive  at  it  but] 
by  passing  thro'  the  common  hypothesis  of  the  identity  and 
continuance  of  our  interrupted  perceptions.  Were  we  not 
first  pers waded,' that  our  perceptions  are  our  only  objects, 
and  continue  to  exist  even  when  they  no  longer  make  tlicir 
appearance  to  the  senses^  we  shou'd  never  be  led  to  think, 
that  our  perceptions  and  objects  are  dift'orent,  and  that  our 
objects  alone  preserve  a  continu'd  existence.  "The  latter 
hypothesis  has  no  primary  recommendation  either  to  reason 
or  the  imagination,  but  acquires  all  its  influence  on  the 
imagination  from  the  former.'  This  proposition  contains 
two  parts,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  as  distinctly 
and  clearly,  as  such  abstruse  subjects  will  permit. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  that  thU  philoto- 
phical  ktipotke«is  has  no  primary  recommendation,  eillier  to 
reamn  or  the  imaginatimi,  we  may  soon  satisfy  ourselves  with 
regard  to  reason  by  the  following  reflections.  The  only 
existences,  of  which  we  are  certain,  are  perceptions,  which 
being  immediately  present  to  ns  by  consciousness,  command 
our  strongest  assent,  and  are  the  first  foiindati(jn  of  all  onr 
conclusions.-  The  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  from  the 
existence  of  one  thing  to  that  of  another,  is  by  means  of 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  which  shews,  that  there  is  a 
cx)noexion  betwixt  them,  and  that  the  existence  of  one  is 
dBjiendent  on  that  of  the  other.  The  idea  of  this  relation 
ia  deriv'd  from  past  experience,  by  which  we  find,  that  two 
beings  are  constantly  conjoin'd  together,  and  are  always 
present  at  once  to  the  mind.  But  as  no  beings  are  ever 
piMeat  to  the  mind  but  perceptions ;  it  follows  that  we  may 
I  tibnrve  a  conjunction  or  a  relation  of  cause  and  effwX  \«- 
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PART  ^  tween  different  perceptions,  but  can  never  observe  it  betn 

'^'    . '  perceptions   and   objects.      'Tie  impossible,  therefore,  ) 

If  the         from  the  existence  or  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  former," 

•ejitUal      (3aa  ever  form  any  conclusion  concerning  the  existence  of  tj 

tteran       latter,  or  ever  satisfy  our  reason  in  this  particular. 

'  pl'ii"-  'Tis  no  leas  certain,  that  this  philosophical  system  haa  i 

primary  recommendation  to  the  imatjxnation,  and  that  thiit 
faculty  wou'd  never,  of  itself,  and  by  its  original  tendency, 
have  fallen  upon  such  a  principle.  I  con/ess  it  will  bt! 
somewhat  difficult  to  prove  this  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
the  reader ;  because  it  implies  a  negative,  which  in  many 
cases  will  not  admit  of  any  positive  proof  If  any  one  wou'd 
take  the  pains  to  examine  this  question,  and  wou'd  invent  u 
system,  to  account  for  the  direct  origin  of  this  opinion  from 
the  imagination,  we  shou'd  he  able,  by  the  examination  of 
that  system,  to  pronounce  a  certain  judgment  in  the  present 
subject.  Let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  that  our  perceptions 
are  broken,  and  interrupted,  and  however  like,  are  still 
different  from  each  other;  and  let  any  one  upon  this  sup- 
position shew  why  the  fancy,  directly  and  imuiediafely,  pro 
ceeds  to  the  belief  of  anotlier  existence,  resembling  thetw 
perceptions  in  tbeir  natiu-e,  hot  yet  continu'd,  and  uninter- 
rupted, and  identical ;  and  after  he  has  done  this  to  my 
satisfaction,   I  promise   to   renounce   my  present   opinion. 

_j___— ilean  while  I  cannot  forbear  concluding,  from  the  very 
abstractedness  and  difficulty  of  the  first  supposition,  that  'tis 
an  improper  subject  for  the  fancy  to  work  upon.  Whoever 
wou'd  explain  the  origin  of  the  fommon  opinion  concerning 
the  continu'd  and  distinct  existence  of  body,  must  take  tha 
mind  in  its  common  situation,  and  must  proceed  upon  the 
supposition,  that  our  perceptions  are  our  only  objects,  and 
continue  to  exist  even  when  they  are  not  perceis'd.  Tho' 
this  opinion  be  false,  'tis  the  most  natural  of  any,  and  has 
alone  any  primary  recommendation  to  the  fancy. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  proposition,  thai  the  philo- 
tophical  gyalem  aequii-ea  all  its  influeTiee  on  the  iynaginaUen 
from  the  vulgar  ona ;  we  may  observe,  that  this  is  a  natural 
and  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  foregoing  conclnsion, 
tluil  it  has  no  primary  refommendation  to  reason  or  the 
imagination.^  For  as  the  philosophical  system  is  fomid  by 
experience  to  take  hold  of  many  minds,  and  in  particular  J*~ 
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all  those,  who  reflect  ever  bo  little  on  this  subject,  it  must 
derive  all  its  authority  from  the  vulgar  system ;  since  it  haa  , 
no  original  authority  of  it«  own.     The  manner,  in  which  i 
these  two  systems,  tho'  directly  contrary,  are  connected  to-  ' 
gether,  may  be  cxplain'd,  aa  follows. 

The  imagination  naturally  runs  on  in  this  train  of  thinking. 
Our  perceptions  are  our  only  objects:  Resembling  percep- 
tions are  the  same,  however  broken  or  uninterrupted  in  their 
appearance  :  This  appearing  intermption  is  contrary  to  the 
identity :  The  interruption  consequently  extends  not  beyond 
the  appearance,  and  the  perception  or  object  really  continues 
to  exist,  even  when  absent  from  us :  Our  sensible  perceptions 
have,  therefore,  a  continu'd  and  uninterrupted  existence. 
But  aa  a  little  reflection  destroys  this  conclusion,  that  our 
[lerceptions  have  a  continu'd  existence,  by  shewing  that  they 
have  a  dependent  one,  'twou'd  naturallybe  expected,  that 
we  must  alU^ether  reject  the  opinion,  that  there  is  snch  a 
tiling  in  nature  as  a  continu'd  existence,  which  ig  preserv'd 
even  when  it  no  longer  apiwara  to  the  senses.  The  ease, 
however,  ia  othenvise.  Philosophers  are  so  far  from  rejecting 
the  opinion  of  a  continu'd  existence  upon  rejecting  that  of 
the  independence  and  continuance  of  our  sensible  percep- 
tions, tliat  tho'  all  sects  agree  in  th^  hitter  sentiment,  tho 
former,  which  is,  in  a  manner,  its  necessary  consequence, 
Iiua  been  peculiar  to  a  few  extravagant  sceptics ;  who  after 
all  maintain'd  that  opinion  in  words  only,  and  were  never 
able  to  bring  themselves  sincerely  to  believe  it. 

There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  such  opinions  as  we 
form  after  a  calm  and  profound  reflection,  and  such  as  we 
embrace  by  a  kind  of  instint-t  or  natural  impulse,  on  account 
of  tlieir  suitableness  and  coTiformity  to  tb&'^ind.  If  these 
opinions  become  contrary,  'tis  not  difficult  tO'  foresee  which 
of  them  will  have  the  advantage.  As  long  as  our  attention 
is  bent  upon  the  subject,  the  philosophical  and  study'd  prin- 
ciple may  prevail ;  but  the  moment  we  relax  our  thoughts, 
nature  wilt  display  herself,  and  draw  us  back  to  our  former 
opinion.  Nay  she  has  sometimes  such  an  influence,  that  she 
can  stop  our  progress,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  most  profound 
reflections,  and  keep  os  from  running  on  with  all  tlie  con- 
eetjiueuces  of  any  philosophical  opinion.  Thus  tho'  wu 
perceive  the  dependence  and  interruption  of  our 
ions,  we  stop  short  in  our  career,  and  never  ihmiii  Uva.^. 


fiO-i 
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account  reject  the  notion  of  an  independent  and  continnM 
existence.  That  opinion  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  the 
imagination,  that  'tis  impossible  ever  to  eradicate  it,  nor  will 
any  etrain'd  metaphysical  conviction  of  the  dependence  of 
our  perceptions  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

But  tho'  our  natural  and  obvioua  principles  here  prevail 
above  our  study'd  reflections,  'tis  certain  there  must  be  some 
struggle  and  opposition  in  the  case ;  at  least  so  long  ub  these 
reflections  retain  any  force  or  vivacity.  In  order  to  s^t 
ourselves  at  ease  in  this  particular,  we  contrive  a  new  hypo- 
thesis, which  seems  to  comprehend  both  these  principles  of 
reason  and  imagination.  This  hypothesis  is  the  philosophical 
I  one  of  the  double  existence  of  perceptions  and  object* ;  which 
pleases  our  reason,  in  allowing,  that  our  dependent  percep- 
tions are  interrupted  and  different ;  and  at  the  same  time  ijt 
iigreeable  to  the  imagination,  in  attributino^  a  continu'd  ex- 
istence to  sometliing  else,  which  we  call  objects.  This 
philosophical  system,  therefore,  is  the  monstrous  offspring  of 
two  principles,  which  are  contrary  to  each  other,  which  ar« 
both  at  once  embrac'd  by  the  mind,  and  which  are  unable 
I  mutually  to  destroy  each  other.  The  imagination  tells  n«, 
'  that  our  resembling  perceptions  have  a  continu'd  and  un- 
interrupted existence,  and  are  not  annihilated  by  their 
absence.  Reflection  tells  us,  that  even  our  resembling 
perceptions  are  interrupted  in  their  existence,  and  different 
I  from  each  other.  The  contradiction  betwixt  these  opinions 
we  elude  by  a  new_^ction,  which  ia  conformable  to  the 
hypotheses  both  of  reilection  and  fancy,  by  ascribing  these 
contrary  qutilities  to  different  existences ;  the  inlempiion  to 
perceptions,  and  the  emiHnuawe  to  objects.'  Nature  is  ob- 
stinate, and  will  not  quit  the  field,  however  strongly  attaok'd 
by  reason ;  and  at  the  same  time  reason  is  so  clear  in  the 
,' point,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  disguising  her.  Not 
'  being  able  to  reconcile  these  two  enemies,  we  endeavour  to 
set  ourselves  at  ease  as  much  as  possible,  by  successively 
,  granting  to  each  what  it  demands,  and  by  feigning  a  donble 
existence,  where  each  may  find  something,  that  has  all  the 
conditions  it  desires.  Were  we  fully  convinc'd,  that  our 
resembling  perceptions  are  eontinu'd,  and  identical,  and  in- 
dependent, we  shou'd  never  run  into  this  opinion  of  a  doabla 
existence  i  since  we  shou'd  find  satisfaction  in  our  first  ^ 

■  [InLrad.  §  308.J 
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position,  and  woa'd  not  look  beyond.     Again,  were  we  fully      SECT, 
convinc'd,  that  our  perceptions  are  dependent,  and  inter-  - 

mpted,  and   different,  we   ehou'd  be  a^   little   inclin'd   to  ofBwp- 
embrace  the  opinion  of  a  double  existence ;  since  in  tbat  case  J^S^" 
we  shoa'd  clearly  perceive  the  error  of  our  first  supposition  the  mdwu. 
of  a  continu'd  existence,  and  wou'd  never  regard  it  any 
farther.     'Tia  therefore  from  the  intermediate  situation  of 
the  mind,  tbat  this  opinion  arises,  and  from  such  an  nd- 
l^erence  to  these  two  contrary  principles,  as  makes  us  seek 
some  pretext  to  justify  our  receiving  both ;  which  happily 
at  last  is  found  in  the  system  of  a  double  existence. 

Another  advantage  of  this  philosophical  eyatem  is  its 
similarity  to  the  vnlgar  one;  by  which  means  we  can 
humour  our  reason  for  a  moment,  when  it  becomes  trouble- 
some and  Bollicitoits;  and  yet  apon  its  least  negligence  or 
inattention,  can  easily  return  to  our  vulgar  and  natural 
notions.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  philosophers  neglect  not 
this  advantage ;  but  immediately  upon  leaving  their  closets, 
mingle  with  the  rest  of  mankind  in  those  exploded  opinions, 
that  our  perceptions  are  our  only  objects,  and  continue  iden- 
tically and  uninterruptedly  the  same  in  all  their  interrupted 
appearances. 

There  are  other  particulars  of  this  system,  wherein  we 
may  remark  its  dependence  on  the  fancy,  in  a  very  conspi- 
cuous manner.  Of  these,  I  shall  observe  the  two  following. 
Firitt,  We  suppose  external  objects  to  resemble  internal  per- 
ceptions. I  have  already  shewn,  that  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  can  never  afford  us  any  just  conclusion  from  the 
existence  or  qualities  of  our  perceptions  to  the  existence  of 
external  continu'd  objects:  And  I  shall  farther  add,  that 
even  tho'  they  cou'd  afford  such  a  conclusion,  we  shou'd 
never  have  any  reason  to  infer,  that  our  objects  resemble 
our  perceptions.  That  opinion,  therefore,  is  deriv'd  firom 
nothing  but  the  quality  of  the  fancy  above-explain'd,  that  it 
horrows  all  its  ideas  from  gome  precedent  pereepHon.  We 
never  can  conceive  any  thing  but  perceptions,  and  therefore 
must  make  every  thing  resemble  them. 

Secondly,  As  we  suppose  our  objects  in  general  to  r^emble 
our  perceptions,  so  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  every  parti- 
cular object  resembles  that  perception,  which  it  causes. 
The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  determines  us  to  join  the 
other  of  resemblance ;  and  the  ideas  of  these  existences  being 
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already  united  together  in  the  fancy  by  the  former  relataM 
,   we  natnraUy  add  the   latter  to  compleat  the  anion, 
have  a  strong  propenaitj  to  compleat  every  union  by  jotniD^ 
new  relations  to  those  which  we  have  before  observ'd  betwixt 
any  ideas,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  presently.' 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  all  the  systems  both 
popular  and  philosophical,  with  regard  to  external  existences, 
I  cannot  forbear  giving  vent  to  a  certain  sentiment,  which 
arises  upon  reviewing  those  ayateins.  I  begun  this  subject 
with  premising,  that  we  ought  to  have  an  implicit  faitli  in 
our  senses,  and  tliat  this  wou'd  be  the  conclusion,  I  shuu'd 
draw  from  the  whole  of  my  reasoning.  But  to  be  ingenuous, 
I  feel  myself  at  presmii  of  a  quite  contrary  sentiment,  and  am 
more  inclin'd  to  repose  no  faith  at  all  in  my  senses,  or  rather 
imagination,  than  to  place  in  it  such  an  implicit  confidence. 
I  cannot  conceive  how  such  trivial  qualities  of  the  fancy,  con- 
ducted by  such  false  suppositions,  can  ever  lead  to  any  solid 
and  rational  system.  They  are  the  coherence  and  constancy 
of  our  perceptions,  which  produce  the  opinion  of  their  con- 
tinu'd  existence;  tho'  these  qualities  of  perceptions  have  no 
perceivable  connexion  with  such  an  existence.  The  con- 
stancy of  our  perceptions  has  the  most  considerable  effect, 
and  yet  is  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  "Tis  a 
gross  illusion  to  suppose,  that  our  resembling  perceptions  are 
numerically  the  same ;  and  'tis  this  illusion,  which  leads  ua 
into  the  opinion,  that  these  perceptions  are  uninterrupted, 
and  are  still  existent,  even  when  they  are  not  present  to  the 
senses.  This  is  the  case  with  our  popular  system.  And  as 
to  our  philosophical  one,  'tis  liable  to  the  same  difficulties ; 
and  is  over-and-above  loaded  with  this  absurdity,  that  it  at 
once  denies  and  establishes  the  vulgar  supposition.  Philo- 
sophers deny  our  resembling  perceptions  to  be  identically  the 
same,  and  uninterrupted ;  and  yet  have  so  great  a  propen- 
sity to  believe  them  such,  that  they  arbitrarily  invent  a  new 
set  of  perceptions,  to  which  they  attribute  liese  quaUtiflijI 
I  say,  a  new  set  of  perceptions :  For  we  may  well  sappose^^l 
.  general,  but  'tis  impossible  for  us  distinctly  to  conc«i^^| 
I  objects  to  be  in  their  nature  any  thing  but  exactly  the  Bfli^H 
with  perceptions.  What  then  can  we  look  for  from  tS^| 
confusion  of  groimdless  and  extraordinary  opinions  but  en^H 
and  falshood?  And  how  can  we  justify  to  ourselrcs  a^^| 
belief  we  repose  in  them  ?  ^H 
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This  sceptical  doubt,  both  with  respect  to  reason  aiid  the  I 
Benaea,  is  a  malady,  which  can  never  be  radically  cur'd,  but  . 
must  return  upon  ua  every  moment,  however  we  may  chace  i 
it  away,  and  sometimes  may  seem  entirely  free  from  it.  'Tis  ' 
impossible  upon  any  system  to  defend  either  our  under- 
staoiding  or  senses ;  and  we  but  expose  them  farther  when 
we  endeavour  to  justify  them  in  that  manner.  As  the 
sceptical  doubt  arises  naturally  from  a  profound  and  intense 
reflection  on  those  subjects,  it  always  encreoses,  the  farther 
we  carry  our  reflections,  whether  in  opposition  or  conformity 
to  it.  Carelessness  and  in-attention  aJone  ca^  afford  us  any 
remedy.  For  this  reason  I  rely  entirely  upon  them ;  and 
take  it  for  granted,  whatever  may  be  the  reader's  opinion  at 
this  present  moment,  that  an  hour  hence  he  will  be  per- 
suaded there  is  both  an  external  and  internal  world;  and 
going  upon  that  supposition,  I  intend  to  examine  some 
general  systems  both  ancient  and  modern,  which  have  been 
propos'd  of  both,  before  1  proceed  to  a  more  particular 
I'nquiry  concerning  our  impressions.  This  will  not,  perhaps, 
ill  the  end  be  found  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 


^■^hntnan 


Sect.  IIL — Of  the  Anlient  Philotophy. 

Several  moralists  liave  recommended  it  as  an  excellent 
method  of  becoming  acquainted  with  our  own  hearts,  and 
knowing  our  progress  in  virtue,  to  recollect  our  dreams  in  a 
morning,  and  examine  them  with  the  same  rigour,  that  we 
wou'd  our  most  serious  and  most  deliberate  actions.  Our 
character  is  the  same  throughout,  say  they,  and  appears  best 
where  artifice,  fear,  and  policy  have  no  place,  and  men  can 
neither  be  hypocrites  with  themselves  nor  others.  The 
generosity,  or  baseness  of  our  temper,  onr  meekness  or 
cruelty,  our  courage  or  pusilanimitj,  influence  the  fictions  of 
the  imagination  with  the  most  unbounded  liberty,  and  dis- 
cover themselves  in  the  most  glaring  colours.  lu  like  manner, 
I  am  persuaded,  there  might  be  several  useful  discoveries 
made  from  a  criticism  of  the  fictions  of  the  antient  philosophy, 
concerning  suhBtanca,  and  mhstantial  formt,  and  aceidenU, 
and  occult  qualities ;  which,  however  unreasonable  and  capri- 
cious, have  a  very  intimate  connexion  with  the  principles  of 
hntnan  uataie. 

coafeHt  by  the  most  judiLioua  philosophers,  that  i 
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PABT     ideas  of  bodies  are  notliing  bat  collections  form'd  br  tlm 

f.      ;•    -   mind  of  tbe  ideas  of  the  eeverul  distinct  sensible  qoalittes. 

pf  tba         of  which  objects  are  compos'd,  and  which  we  find  to  hare  ■ 

r^J*™      constant  union  with  each  other.     But  however  these  qnali- 

JMnna       ties  may  in  themaelves  be  entirely  distinct,  'tis  certain  we 

("  ptilo-      commonly  regard  the  compound,  which  they  form,  as  OsK 

**^''         thing,  and  as  continuing  the  Same  under  very  considerable 

alterations.      The   achnowledg'd   composition   ie    evideutly 

contrary  to  this  supposed  rimplicity,  and  the  variation  to  the 

identity.     It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  consider  the 

cuu«6s,  which   make   us   almost  universally  fall   into   nich 

'  evident  contradictions,  as  well  as  the  wteuna  by  which  we 

endeavour  to  conceal  them. 

"Tis  evident,  that  as  the  ideas  of  the  Beveral  distinct 
taccessive  qualities  of  objects  are  united  together  by  a  very 
close  relation,  the  mind,  in  looking  along  the  succession, 
must  be  carry'd  from  one  part  of  it  to  auother  by  an  eosy 
transition,  and  will  no  more  perceive  the  change,  than  if  it 
contemplated  the  same  unchangeable  object.  This  easy 
I  transition  ia  the  effect,  or  rather  essence  of  relation ; '  and  as 

the  imagination  readily  takes  one  idea  for  another,  where 
their  Influence  on  the  mind  is  similar;  hence  it  proceeds, 
that  any  such  succession  of  related  qualities  is  readily  con- 
sider'd  as  one  eoatinu'd  object,  existing  without  any 
variation.  The  smooth  and  unintermpted  progress  of  tlie 
thought,  being  alike  in  both  cases,  readily  deceives  the 
mind,  and  makes  us  ascribe  an  identity  to  the  changeable 
succession  of  connected  quahties. 

But  when  we  alter  our  method  of  considering  the  succes- 
sion, and  instead  of  traceing  it  gradually  thro'  the  successive 
points  of  time,  survey  at  once  any  two  distinct  periods  of  its 
duration,  and  compare  the  different  conditions  of  the  succes- 
sive qualities ;  in  that  case  the  variations,  which  were  insen- 
I  sible  when  they  arose  gradually,  do  now  appear  of  conse- 

qnence,  and  seem  entirely  to  destroy  the  identity.'     By  this 
means  there  arises  a  kind  of  contraritity  in  our  method  of 
I  thinking,  from  the  different  points  of  view,  in  which  we 

I  survey  the  object,  and  from  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of 

those  iustauta  of  time,  which  we  compare  together.     When 
i  we  gradually  follow  au  object  in  its  successive  changes,  the 

^  smooth  progress  of  the  thought  makes  us  ascribe  an  ideotitH 

^^^k  ■  [i,(L  'Natural   nlation.     Bcc  InUod.  gg  31S  and  3*5.]      '  [Cf.  p 
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to  the  eaccession ;  because  'tis  by  a.  Bimilar  act  of  the  mind 
we  consider  an  unchangeable  object.     When  we  compare  its   .    "'" 
situation  after   a  considerable  change  the  progress  of  the  oftiB 
thought  is  brofee;  and  consequently  wo  are  presented  with  " 
the  idea  of  diversity :  In  order  to  reconcile  which  contradic-  „ 
tions  the  imagination  is  apt  to  feign  something  unknown 
and  invisible,  which  it  supposes  to  continue  the  same  under 
all  these  variations;    and  this  unintelligible  something  it 
calls  a  etibstance,  or  origirMl  antf.  first  matter. 

We  entertain  a  like  notion  with  regard  to  the  gimplicily  of 
substances,  and  from  like  causes.  Suppose  an  object  per- 
fectly simple  and  indivisible  to  be  presented,  along  with 
another  object,  whose  co-exwtmt  partjs  are  connected  together 
by  a  strong  relation,  'tis  evident  the  actions  of  the  mind,  in 
considering  these  two  objects,  are  not  very  different.  The 
imagination  conceives  the  simple  object  at  once,  with  fiicility, 
by  a  single  effort  of  thought,  without  change  or  variation. 
The  connexion  of  parts  in  the  compound  object  has  almost 
the  same  effect,  and  so  unites  the  object  within  itself,  that 
the  fancy  feels  not  tlie  transition  in  passing  from  one  part  to 
another.  Hence  the  colour,  taste,  figure,  solidity,  and  other 
qualities,  combin'd  in  a  peach  or  melon,  are  conceiv'd  to 
form  one  thing ;  and  that  on  accoimt  of  their  close  relation, 
which  makes  tfap-m  affect  the  thought  in  the  same  manner, 
as  if  perfectly  uncompounded.  But  the  mind  rests  not  here. 
Whenever  it  views  the  object  in  another  light,  it  finds  that 
all  these  qualities  are  different,  and  distinguishable,  and 
separable  from  each  other;  which  view  of  things  being  de- 
structive of  its  primary  and  more  natural  notions,  obliges 
the  imagination  to  feign  an  unknown  something,  or  ongina.1 
substance  and  matter,  as  a  principle  of  union  or  cohesion 
among  these  qualities,  and  as  what  may  give  tlie  compound 
object  a  title  to  be  call'd  one  thing,  notwithstanding  its 
diversity  and  composition. 

The  peripatetic  philosophy  asserts  the  oritfinal  matter  to 
be  perfectly  homogeneous  in  all  bodies,  and  considers  fire, 
water,  eartli,  and  air,  as  of  the  very  same  substance ;  on 
account  of  their  gradual  revolutions  and  changes  into  each 
other.  At  the  same  time  it  assigns  to  each  of  tliese  species 
of  objects  a  distinct  substantial  form,  which  it  supposes  to  be 
the  source  of  all  those  different  qualities  they  possess,  and  to 
be  a  new  foundation  of  simplicity  and  identity  to  each  par- 
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PAST     tkular  sppcies.    All  depends  on  oar  maimer  c^f  lieving  the 
/  _     objects.     ^Tlien  we  lo^  along  tke  iiiBeaisble  changes  of 


Of  tW  bodies,  we  suppose  all  <rf'  them  to  be  of  the  same  Bobstaiioe 
•J2^^  or  essence.  When  we  consider  their  aensiUe  difisenoes.  we 
attribute  to  each  of  them  a  substantial  and  essential  differ- 


of  pfailo-      ence.     And  in  order  to  indul^  ouTBelres  in  both  these  wmni 
^^^'        of  considering  our  objects,  we  suppose  all  bodies  to  haTie  at 
once  a  substance  and  a  substantial  form. 

The  notion  of  accidmlt  is  an  unaroidaUe  oooaeqnence  of 
this  method  of  thinking  with  regard  to  substances  and  sub- 
stantial forms;  nor  can  we  totheskr  looking  upon  ooIoiirB, 
sounds,  tastes,  figures,  and  other  properties  of  bodies,  as 
existences,  which  cannot  subsist  apart,  but  require  a  sal^'ect 
of  inhesion  to  sustain  and  support  them.  For  baring  nerer 
discovered  any  of  these  sensible  qualities,  where,  fiyr  the 
reasons  above-mention'd,  we  did  not  likewise  £uicj  a  sub- 
stance to  exist ;  the  same  habit,  which  makes  us  infer  a  con- 
nexion betwixt  cause  and  effect,  makes  us  here  infi»r  a 
dependance  of  every  quality  on  the  unknown  substance. 
The  custom  of  imagining  a  dependance  has  the  same  effisct 
as  the  custom  of  obsenring  it  wou'd  hare.  This  conceit, 
however,  is  no  more  reasonable  than  any  of  the  foregoing. 
Every  quality  being  a  distinct  thing  from  another,  may  be 
conceiv'd  to  exist  apart,  and  may  exist  apart,  not  only  from 
every  other  quality,  but  from  that  unintelligible  chimera  of 
a  substance.' 

But  these  philosophers  carry  their  fictions  still  farther  in 
their  sentiments  concerning  occidt  qualities,  and  both  sup- 
j>ose  a  substance  supporting,  which  they  do  not  understand, 
and  an  accident  supported,  of  which  they  have  as  imperfect 
an  idea.  The  whole  system,  therefore,  is  entirely  incompre- 
hensible, and  yet  is  deriv'd  from  principles  as  natural  as  any 
of  these  above-explain'd. 

In  considering  this  subject  we  may  observe  a  gradation  of 
three  opinions,  that  rise  above  each  other,  according  as  the 
persons,  who  form  them,  acquire  new  degrees  of  reason  and 
knowledge.  Tliese  opinions  are  that  of  the  vulgar,  that  of 
a  false  philosophy,  and  that  of  the  true ;  where  we  shall  find 
upon  enquiry,  that  the  true  philosophy  approaches  nearer  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  vulgar,  than  to  those  of  a  mistaken 
knowledge.     'Tis  natural  for  men,  in  their  common  and  care 

*  [Sue  below,  p;if;c  olS.] 
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less  way  of  thinking,  to  imagine  they  i>erceive  a  connexion  SECT, 
betwixt  such  objects  as  they  have  constantly  found  united  ^_  /  . 
together;  and  because  custom  has  rendered  it  difficult  to  ofthe 
separate  the  ideas,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  such  a  separation  to  antient 
be  in  itself  impossible  and  absurd.  But  philosophers,  who  gophj 
abstract  from  the  effects  of  custom,  and  compare  the  ideas 
of  objects,  immediately  perceive  the  falshood  of  these  vulgar 
sentiments,  and  discover  that  there  is  no  known  connexion 
among  objects.  Every  different  object  appears  to  them  en- 
tirely distinct  and  separate ;  and  they  perceive,  that  'tis  not 
from  a  view  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  objects  we  infer 
one  from  another,  but  only  when  in  several  instances  we 
observe  them  to  have  been  constantly  conjoin'd.  But  these 
philosophers,  instead  of  drawing  a  just  inference  from  this 
observation,  and  concluding,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  power 
or  agency,  separate  from  the  mind,*  and  belonging  to  causes ; 
I  say,  instead  of  drawing  this  conclusion,  they  frequently 
search  for  the  qualities,  in  which  this  agency  consists,  and 
are  displeased  with  every  system,  which  their  reason  suggests 
to  them,  in  order  to  explain  it.  They  have  sufficient  force 
of  genius  to  free  them  from  the  vulgar  error,  that  there  is  a 
natural  and  perceivable  connexion  betwixt  the  several  sensible 
qualities  and  actions  of  matter ;  but  not  sufficient  to  keep 
them  from  ever  seeking  for  this  connexion  in  matter,  or 
causes.  Had  they  fallen  upon  the  just  conclusion,  they 
wou'd  have  return'd  back  to  the  situation  of  the  vulgar,  and 
wou'd  have  regarded  all  these  disquisitions  with  indolence 
and  indifference.  At  present  they  seem  to  be  in  a  very 
lamentable  condition,  and  such  as  the  poets  have  given  us 
but  a  faint  notion  of  in  their  descriptions  of  the  punishment 
of  Sisyphvs  and  Tantalvs.  For  what  can  be  imagin'd  more 
tormenting,  than  to  seek  with  eagerness,  what  for  ever  flies 

us ;  and  seek  for  it  in  a  place,  where  'tis  impossible  it  can 
ever  exist  ? 

But  as  nature  seems  to  have  observ'd  a  kind  of  justice  and 
compensation  in  every  thing,  she  has  not  neglected  philo- 
sophers more  than  the  rest  of  the  creation ;  but  has  reserved 
them  a  consolation  amid  all  their  disappointments  and  afflic- 
tions.     This  consolation  principally  consists  in  their  inven- 

'  [That  we  have  no  idea  of  power  as  paasagebe^nning  SSome  hareasiiertc^d'; 
beUmginp  to  the  mind  Hume  argues  at  about  fire  pages  from  the  beginuing  of 
length    in  Part   III.  §14.     i^    the      that  section.] 
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tion  of  the  words  faeuUi/  and  occult  quaUty,  For  it  being 
uBiial,  after  the  frequent  ose  of  tenna,  which  are  reiillir 
significant  and  intelligible,  to  omit  the  idea,  which  we  woa'd 
express  by  them,  and  to  preserve  only  the  custom,  by  wfaicli 
we  recal  the  idea  at  pleasure ;  so  it  naturally  happens,  that 
after  the  frequent  use  of  terms,  which  are  wholly  in  sign  ifi  cant 
and  unintelligible,  we  fancy  them  to  be  on  the  aaine  footing; 
with  the  precedent,  and  to  have  a  secret  meaning,  which  w« 
might  discover  by  reflection.  The  resemblance  of  their 
appearance  deceives  the  mind,  as  is  usual^  ^d  makes  us 
imagine  a  thorough  resemblance  and  coiifortifity.  By  thia 
means  these  philosophers  set  themselves  at  ease,  and  arrivu 
at  last,  by  an  illusion,  at  the  same  indifference,  which  the 
people  attain  by  their  stupidity,  and  true  philosophers  by 
their  moderate  scepticism.  They  need  only  say,  that  kdj 
phienomenon,  which  puzzles  them,  arises  from  a  faculty  g 
an  uccult  quality,  and  there  is  an  end  of  all  dispute  I 
enquiry  upon  the  matter.  ^^ 

But  among  all  the  instances,  wherein  the  Peripatell^^ 
have  shewn  thoy  were  guided  by  every  trivial  propensity  of 
the  imagiuatioii,  no  one  is  more  remarkable  than  their  gym- 
palhitg,  antipntlUcn,  and  Iwrrorg  of  a  vacuitm.  There  is  a 
very  remarkable  inclination  in  human  nature,  to  bestow  on 
external  objects  the  same  emotions,  which  it  observes  in 
itself;  and  to  find  every  where  those  ideas,  which  are  most 
present  to  it.  This  inclination,  'tis  true,  is  auppress'd  by  a 
little  reflection,  and  only  takes  place  in  children,  poets,  and 
the  antient  philosophers.  It  appears  in  children,  by  their 
desire  of  beating  the  stones,  which  hurt  them :  In  poets,  by 
their  readiness  to  personify  every  thing  :  And  in  the  antienl 
philosophers,  by  these  fictions  of  sympathy  and  antipathy. 
We  must  pardon  children,  because  of  their  age;  poets, 
because  they  profess  to  follow  implicitly  the  suggestions  of 
tlieir  fancy :  But  what  excuse  shall  we  find  to  justify  * 
phUoBophers  in  so  signal  a  weakness? 


Sect.  IV. — Of  the  Modem  Philogojihij. 

Bat  here  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  imagination, : 
I  ing  to  my  own  confession,  beingthe  ultimate  judge  of  $ 
I  BystemB  of  jihilosopby,  I  am  unjust  in  blaming  theanti 
J  pEUosophers  for  making  use  of  that  faculty,  and  allon; 
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themselves  to  Ihj  entirely  giiiJed  by  it  in  tlieir  reasoiiinga. 
[In  •rjcr  tojiMtify  myself,  I  must  difitioguisli  in  the  ioia^i-  . 
I  nation  betwixt  the  principles  which  are  permanent,  irresist-  ( 
;ible,  and  universal ;  Boch  as  the  customary  transition  from  TJ?*"" 
p'l.iiaea  to  effects,  and  from  effects  to  causes ;  And  the  prin-  lophy, 
|ciples,  which  are  changeable,  weak,  and  irregular;  snch  as 
those  T  have  just  now  taken  notice  of.  The  former  are  the 
foundation  of  all  our  thoughts  and  actions,  so  that  upon 
their  removal  human  nature  must  immediately  penah  and 
go  to  ruin.  Xfa^  latter  are  neither  unavoidable  to  mankind, 
nor  necessary,  or  so  much  aa  useful  in  the  conduct  of  life  j 
but  on  the  contrary  are  obaerv'd  only  to  take  place  in  weak 
minds,  and  being  opposite  to  the  other  principles  of  custom 
and  reasoning,  may  easily  be  subverted  by  a  due  contrast 
I  and  opposition.  For  this  reason  the  former  are  received  by 
1  philosophy,  and  the  latter  rejected.  One  who  concludes 
Xsiiruebody  to  be  near  him,  when  he  hears  an  articulate  voice 
in  the  ddj-k,  reasons  justly  and  naturally ;  tbo'  that  conclu- 
sion be  deriv'd  &om  nothing  buc  custom,  which  infixes  and 
iidivenB  the  idea  of  a  human  creature,  on  account  of  his 
usual  conjunction  with  the  present  impression.  But  one, 
who  is  tormented  he  knows  not  why,  with  the  apprehension 
of  spectres  in  the  dark,  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  reason,  and 
to  reason  naturally  too :  But  then  it  inust  be  in  the  samo 
sense,  that  a  malady  is  said  to  be  natural ;  as  arising  from 
natural  causes,  tho'  it  be  contrary  to  health,  the  most  agree- 
able and  most  natural  situation  of  man. 

The  opinions  of  the  antient  philosophers,  tlieir  fictions  of 
substance  and  accident,  and  their  reasonings  concerning 
substantial  forms  and  occult  qualities,  are  like  the  spectres 
in  the  dark,  and  are  deriv'd  from  principles,  which,  however 
common,  are  neither  universal  nor  unavoidable  in  human 
nature.  The  modem  philosophy  pretends  to  be  entirely  free 
from  this  defect,  and  to  arise  only  from  the  solid,  permanent, 
and  consistent  principles  of  the  imagination,  tfpon  what 
grounds  this  pretension  is  founded  must  now  be  the  subject 
of  our  enqniiy. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  that  philosophy  is  the  opinion 
concerning  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  heat  and  cold  , 
which  it  asserts  to  be  nothing  but  impressions  in  the  mind,  • 
deriv'd  from  the  operation  of  external  objects,  and  withont 
any  resemblance  to  the  q'uiUties  of  the  objects.     Upon  ex- 
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aniina.tion,  I  6nd  only  one  of  the  reasons  commonly  ppodac*d 
for  this  opinion  to  be  satisfactorjr,  vU.  that  deriv'd  from  tbo 
variationa  of  those  impressions,  even  while  the  external 
object,  to  all  appearance,  continues  the  same.  These  raria- 
tione  depend  upon  eeveral  circnmstances.  Upon  the  different 
ettuatiouB  of  our  health :  A  man  in  a  maladj  feels  a  disagree- 
able taste  in  meats,  which  before  pleas'd  him  the 
Upon  the  different  complexions  and  constitntions  of 
That  seems  bitter  to  one,  which  is  sweet  to  another, 
the  difference  of  their  external  situation  and  poeitioui 
Colours  reflected  from  the  clouds  change  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  clouds,  and  according  to  the  angle  the/ 
make  with  the  eye  and  luminous  body.  Fire  also  commoni- 
catea  the  sensation  of  pleasure  at  one  distance,  and  that  of 
pain  at  another.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  very  numerons 
and  frequent. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  them,  is  likewise  as  satisfactory 
as  can  possibly  be  imagin'd.  'Tis  certain,  that  when  different 
impressions  of  the  saine  sense  arise  from  any  object,  every 
one  of  these  impressions  has  not  a  resembling  quality  ex- 
istent in  the  object.  For  as  the  same  object  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  be  eudow'd  with  different  qualities  of  the  same 
sense,  and  as  the  same  quality  cannot  resemble  impr«ssioiis 
entirely  different;  it  evidently  follows,  that  many  of  our 
impressions  have  no  external  model  or  archetype.  Now 
from  like  effects  we  presume  like  causes.  Many  of  the  im- 
pressions of  colour,  sound,  &c.  are  confest  to  be  nothing  but 
internal  existences,  and  to  arise  from  causes,  which  no  ways 
resemble  them.  These  impressions  are  in  appearance  nothing 
different  from  the  other  impressions  of  colour,  sound,  A. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  they  are,  all  of  them,  derir'd 
fi^m  a  like  origin. 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  all  the  other  doci 
of  that  philosophy  seem  to  follow  by  an  easy  conseqaeni 
For  upon  the  removal  of  sounds,  coloum,  heat,  cold,  and 
sensible  qualities,  from  the  rank  of  continu'd  independent 
existences,  we  are  reduc'd  merely  to  what  are  called  primary 
quahties,  as  the  only  real  ones,  of  which  we  have  any 
adequate  notion.  These  primary  qualities  are  extension  and 
solidity,  with  their  different  mixtures  and  modtfications ; 
figure,  motion,  gravity,  and  cohesion.  The  gen( 
eucrease,  decay,  and  corruption  of  Hnimnln  and  vegel 
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are  nothing  but  changes  of  figure  and  motion ;  as  also  the      SECT, 
operations  of  all  bodies  on    each  other;  of  fire,  of  light,        ^^' 


water,   air,   earth,  and  of  all  the  elements  and  powers  of  of  the 
nature.      One  figure  and  motion  produces   another  figure  ^^^^ 
and  motion ;  nor  does  there  remain  in  the  material  universe  sophv. 
any  other  principle,  either  active  or  passive,  of  which  we  can 
form  the  most  distant  idea. 

I  believe  many  objections  might  be  made  to  this  system : 
But  at  present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one,  which  is  in  my 
opinion  very  decisive.  I  assert,  that  instead  of  explaining 
the  operations  of  external  objects  by  its  means,  we  utterly 
annihilate  all  these  objects,  and  reduce  ourselves  to  the 
opinions  of  the  most  extravagant  scepticism  concerning 
them.  If  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  and  smells  be  merely  per- 
ceptions, nothing  we  can  conceive  is  possest  of  a  real,  con- 
tinued, and  independent  existence ;  not  even  motion,  exten- 
sion and  solidity,  which  are  the  primary  qualities  chiefly 
insisted  on.' 

To  begin  with  the  examination  of  motion;  'tis  evident 
this  is  a  quality  altogether  inconceivable  alone,  and  without 
a  reference  to  some  other  object.  The  idea  of  motion 
necessarily  supposes  that  of  a  body  moving.  Now  what  is 
our  idea  of  the  moving  body,  without  which  motion  is  in- 
comprehensible ?  It  must  resolve  itself  into  the  idea  of 
extension  or  of  solidity;  and  consequently  the  reality  of 
motion  depends  upon  that  of  these  other  qualities. 

This  opinion,  which  is  universally  acknowledg'd  concerning 
motion,  I  have  prov'd  to  be  true  with  regard  to  extension ; 
and  have  shewn  that  'tis  impossible  to  conceive  extension, 
but  as  composed  of  parts,  endow'd  with  colour  or  solidity.^ 
The  idea  of  extension  is  a  compound  idea ;  but  as  it  is  not  % 
compounded  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts  or  inferior  ideas, 
it  must  at  last  resolve  itself  into  such  as  are  perfectly  simple 
and  indivisible.  These  simple  and  indivisible  parts,  not 
being  ideas  of  extension,  must  be  non- entities,  unless  con- 
ceiv'd  as  colour'd  or  solid.  Colour  is  excluded  from  any 
real  existence.  The  reality,  therefore,  of  our  idea  of  exten- 
sion depends  upon  the  reality  of  that  of  solidity,  nor  can  the 
former  be  just  while  the  latter  is  chimerical.  Let  us,  then, 
lend  our  attention  to  the  examination  of  the  idea  of  solidity. 

The  idea  of  solidity  is  that  of  two  objects,  which  being 

'  [Intr-xl.  §  229  and  ff.]  *  [Part  II.  §  3,  tubfiu.] 
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PART     impell'd  by  the  utmost  force,  cannot  penetrate  each  other; 
_    /  _^  but    still    maintain    a    separate    and    distinct    existence. 
Of  the         Solidity,  therefore,  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  alone,  and 
•^pt)»l      without  the  conception  of  some  bodies,  which  are  solid,  and 
syiteini       maintain  this  separate  and  distinct  existence.    Now  what 
of  phiio-      idea  hare  we  of  these  bodies  9    The  ideas  of  cidonrs,  sounds, 
**P  ^'         and  other  secondary  qualities  are  excluded.     The  idea  of 
motion  depends  on  that  of  extension,  and  the  idea  of  exten- 
sion on  that  of  solidity.     Tis  impossible,  therefore,  that  the 
idea  of  solidity  can  depend  on  either  of  them.      For  that 
wou'd  be  to  run  in  a  circle,  and  make  one  idea  depend  on 
another,  while  at  the  same  time  the  latter  depends  on  the 
former.     Our  modem  philosophy,  therefore,  leares  ns  no 
just  nor  satisfactory  idea  of  solidity;  nor  consequently  of 
matter. 

This  argument  will  appear  entirely  conclusire  to  erery 
one  that  comprehends  it ;  but  because  it  may  seem  abstruse 
and  intricate  to  the  generality  of  readers,  I  hope  to  be 
excus'd,  if  I  endeavour  to  render  it  more  obyious  by  some 
Tariation  of  the  expression.  In  order  to  form  an  idea  o^ 
solidity,  we  must  conceive  two  bodies  pressing  on  each  other 
without  any  penetration;  and  'tis  impossible  to  arrive  at 
this  idea,  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  one  object,  much 
more  without  conceiving  any.  Two  non-entities  cannot 
exclude  each  other  from  their  places;  because  they  never 
possess  any  place,  nor  can  be  endow'd  with  any  quality. 
Now  I  ask,  what  idea  do  we  form  of  these  bodies  or  objects, 
bj  which  we  suppose  solidity  to  belong  ?  To  say,  that  we 
conceive  them  merely  as  solid,  is  to  run  on  in  injtnitum.  To 
affirm,  that  we  paint  them  out  to  ourselves  as  extended, 
either  resolves  all  into  a  false  idea,  or  returns  in  a  circle. 
Extension  must  necessarily  be  considered  either  as  colour'd, 
which  is  a  false  idea  ;  *  or  as  solid,  which  brings  us  back  to 
the  first  question.  We  may  make  the  same  observation 
concerning  mobility  and  figure ;  and  upon  the  whole  must 
conclude,  that  after  the  exclusion  of  colours,  sounds,  heat 
and  cold  from  the  rank  of  external  existences,  there  remains 
nothing,  which  can  aflPord  us  a  just  and  constituent  idea  of 
body. 

Add  to  this,  that,  properly  speaking,  solidity  or  impene- 

*  [i.r.  according  to  the  '  Modern  Plulofsoi^hy  ;'  not  according  to  Ilame  hiuis*lf.] 
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trability  is  notliing,  but  an  impossibility  of  annihilation,  as '      SECT, 
has  been  already  observed :  For  which  reason  'tis  the  more 


necessary  for  ns  to  form  some  distinct  idea  of  that  object,   jf  the 
whose  annihilation  we  suppose  impossible.     An  impossibility  mwUn 
of  being  annihilated  cannot  exist,  and  can  never  be  con-  ^phy. 
ceived  to  exist,  by  itself;  but  necessarily  requires   some 
object  or  real  existence,  to  which  it  may  belong.     Now  the 
difficulty  still  remains,  how  to  form  an  idea  of  this  object  or 
existence,  without  having  recourse  to  the  secondary  and 
sensible  qualities. 

Nor  must  we  omit  on  this  occasion  our  accustom'd  method 
of  examining  ideas  by  considering  those  impressions,  from 
which  they  are  deriv'd.  The  impressions,  which  enter 
by  the  sight  and  hearing,  the  smell  and  taste,  are  affirm 'd 
by  modem  philosophy  to  be  without  any  resembling  objects ; 
and  consequently  the  idea  of  solidity,  which  is  suppos'd  to  be 
real,  can  never  be  deriv'd  from  any  of  these  senses.  There 
remains,  therefore,  the  feeling  as  the  only  sense,  that  can 
convey  the  impression,  which  is  original  to  the  idea  of 
solidity ;  and  indeed  we  naturally  imagine,  that  we  feel  the 
solidity  of  bodies,  and  need  but  touch  any  object  in  order  to 
perceive  this  quality.  But  this  method  of  thinking  is  more 
popular  than  philosophical ;  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
reflections. 

First,  'Tis  easy  to  observe,  that  tho*  bodies  are  felt  by 
means  of  their  solidity,  yet  the  feeling  is  a  quite  diflFerent 
thing  from  the  solidity ;  and  that  they  have  not  the  least 
resemblance  to  each  other.  A  man,  who  has  the  palsey  in 
one  hand,  has  as  perfect  an  idea  of  impenetrability,  when  he 
observes  that  hand  to  be  supported  by  the  table,  as  when  he 
feels  the  same  table  with  the  other  hand.  An  object,  that 
presses  upon  any  of  our  members,  meets  with  resistance ; 
and  that  resistance,  by  the  motion  it  gives  to  the  nerves  an<? 
animal  spirits,  conveys  a  certain  sensation  to  the  mind ;  but 
it  does  not  follow,  that  the  sensation,  motion,  and  resistance 
are  any  ways  resembling. 

Secondly,  The  impressions  of  touch  are  simple  impressions, 
except  when  consider'd  with  regard  to  their  extension ;  which 
makes  nothing  to  the  present  purpose :  And  from  this  sim- 
plicity I  infer,  that  they  neither  represent  solidity,  nor  any 
real  object.     For  let  us  put  two  cases,  viz.  that  of  a  man, 
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ft^n     wlv>  prowm  a  f^xui^  4r  ssrv  «r^«Q£  vv«rr.  -«a^  la  lumcL  mod 
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"^'^^^      bst  ihatx  m  thtt  Pa  ami'  ikept  3S  ^jvDrxi^i  -wts^l  li^:  KiB£rr.  a 
ij^iMn       fading  <ir  iveuMSMiy  of  vlndft  ?&hw»  s  s&  Jcyprawoe-  zl  ife 

*^^^'  't»  wi^Kwarr  to  remc^e  sookt  part  c^  iht  is^fncaco^  v%Sc4i 
tlk^  JDoaui  tb^  hj  fail  bai^  or  or^ma  c4  BSBwaiaan:  aaad  ibit 
l>riD^  iii^.i«ribk;  in  a  cimpk  i]iipr*flBos,oii£e»  is  'So  riaBc*T\e 
tl:^  wh^AfT,  and  prv>T<:«  tluu  ths  viiok*  impRsacm  baa  no 
arclMftjpe  or  moderl  in  ezsemal  ob^ctz.  To  whaeh  we  mar 
a/M^  ttiat  foliditj  nftcaHarilj  mpfiottss  tvo  bodies,  aln^  with 
eottiUgnhy  and  impnhie;  which  being  a  compcmid  ctgeri* 
#rao  n^€T  be  repreienud  bj  a  simple  impreasicii.  Xot  to 
rij^ition«  that  tho*  soliditT  continoes  alwirs  infariaUr  the 
i»arrt^9  the  impremnouB  of  touch  change  ererr  moment  upon 
iw ;  irhir;b  in  a  clear  proof  that  the  huter  are  not  iepve»e<nta- 
ti//ijii  of  the  fr^rrner J 
J  Than  there  is  a  direct  and  total  opposition  betwixt  oar 
'  rtiHHtm  and  our  senses ;  or  more  properly  speaking,  betwixt 
th^^se  conclusions  we  form  from  cause  and  effect,  and  those 
Hiiii  [Kfrsua/le  us  of  the  coiitinu'd  and  independent  existence 
of  \Mfi\y,  Whan  we  reason  from  cause  and  effect,  we  con- 
it\wU',  that  jKfither  colour,  sound,  taste,  nor  smell  hare  a 
f^oniiiiuM  and  indej^mdent  existence.  When  we  exclude 
i\it»Htt  HeiiMibli;  qualitieg  there  remains  nothing  in  the  universe, 
which  haH  8uch  an  existence. 


Sect.  V. — Of  the  Immateriality  of  the  SouL 

Havirif^  found  guch  contnulictions  and  diflSculties  in  ever}- 
HynU^m  coiKMjrnin^  external  obj<»ct8,  and  in  the  idea  of  matter, 
whi(5h  w(»  fancy  go  clear  and  determinate,  we  shall  naturally 
(•x|>4Mit  still  ^n»ater  difficulties  and  contradictions  in  every 
iiyjioihesis  concerning  our  internal  perceptions,  and  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  so  much 
nion^  obscure,  and  uncertain.  But  in  this  we  shou'd  deceive 
oiirsolvcs.  The  intellectual  world,  tho'  involved  in  infinite 
ol)H(riirltics,  is  not  perplexed  with  any  such  contradictions,  as 
th<»s(»  wo  have  discovered  in  the  natural.     What  is  known 


•  |Ct'.  pp.  483  ami  484,  and  Introil.  §  247] 
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concerning  it,  agrees  with  itself;  and  what  is  unknown,  we      SECT, 
must  be  contented  to  leave  so.  —    '^ 


*Tis  true,  wou*d  we  hearken  to  certain  philosophers,  they  of  the 
promise  to  diminish  our  ignorance ;  but  I  am  afraid  *tis  at  '^^^*^- 
the  hazard  of  running  us  into  contradictions,  from  which  the  the  soul, 
subject  is  of  itself  exempted.    These  philosophers  are  the 
curious  reasoners  concerning  the  material  or  immaterial  sub- 
stances, in  which  they  suppose  our  perceptions  to  inhere. 
In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  these  endless  cavils  on  both  sides, 
I  know  no  better  method,  than  to  ask  these  philosophers  in 
a  few  words,  What  they  mean  by  suhatance  and  inhesion?  And 
after  they  have  answered  this  question,  *twill  then  be  reason- 
able, and  not  till  then,  to  enter  seriously  into  the  dispute. 

This  question  we  have  found  impossible  to  be  answer'd 
with  regard  to  matter  and  body :  But  besides  that  in  the 
case  of  the  mind,  it  labours  under  all  the  same  difficulties, 
'tis  burthen'd  with  some  additional  ones,  which  are  peculiar 
to  that  subject.  As  every  idea  is  deriv'd  from  a  precedent 
impression,  had  we  any  idea  of  the  substance  of  our  minds, 
we  must  also  have  an  impression  of  it ;  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  be  conceiv'd.  For  how  can  an  _ 
impression  represent  a  substance,  otherwise  than  by  resem- 
bling it  9  And  how  can  an  impression  resemble  a  substance,  / 
since,  according  to  this  philosophy,  it  is  not  a  substance,  ^ 
and  has  none  of  the  peculiar  qualities  or  characteristics  of  at 
substance  ?  "^ 

But  leaving  the  question  of  what  may  or  m>ay  not  be,  for 
that  other  what  actually  ta,  I  desire  those  philosophers,  who 
pretend  that  we  have  an  idea  of  the  substance  of  our  minds, 
to  point  out  the  impression  that  produces  it,  and  tell  dis- 
tinctly after  what  manner  that  impression  operates,  and  from 
what  object  it  is  deriv'd.  Is  it  an  impression  of  sensation 
or  of  reflection  ?  Is  it  pleasant,  or  painful,  or  indifferent  ?  * 
Does  it  attend  us  at  all  times,  or  does  it  only  return  at  in- 
tervals 9  If  at  intervals,  at  what  times  principally  does  it 
return,  and  by  what  causes  is  it  produced  ? 

If  instead  of  answering  these  questions,  any  one  shou'd 
evade  the  difficulty,  by  saying,  that  the  definition  of  a  sub- 
stance is  something  which  may  exist  by  itself;  and  that  this 
definition  ought  to  satisfy  us  :  Shou'd  this  be  said,  I  shou'd 
obseiTG,  that  this  definition  agrees  to  every  thing,  that  can 

»  [Introcl.  §  205.] 
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possibly  be  conceiy'd ;  and  neTer  will  senre  to  distiiigiush 
substance  from  accident,  or  the  sonl  from  its  peroeptioiis. 
For  thus  I  reason.  Whateyer  is  clearly  oonceiy'd  may  exist; 
and  whateyer  is  clearly  conceiy'd,  after  any  manner,  may 
exist  after  the  same  manner.  This  is  one  principle^  which 
has  been  already  acknowledged.  Again,  eyeiy  thing,  which 
is  different,  is  distinguishable,  and  erery  thing  which  is  dis- 
tinguishable, is  separable  by  the  imagination.  This  is 
another  principle.  My  conclusion  from  both  is,  that  since 
all  our  perceptions  are  different  from  each  other,  and  from 
every  thing  else  in  the  universe,  they  are  also  distinct  and 
separable,  and  may  be  considered  as  separately  existent,  and 
may  exist  separately,  and  have  no  need  of  any  thing  else 
to  support  their  existence.'  They  are,  therefore,  substances, 
as  far  as  this  definition  explains  a  substance. 

Thus  neither  by  considering  the  first  origin  of  ideas, 
nor  by  means  of  a  definition  are  we  able  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  notion  of  substance;  which  seems  to  me  a 
sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  utterly  that  dispute  con- 
cerning the  materiality  and  immaterialiiy  of  the  soul,  and 
makes  me  absolutely  condemn  even  the  question  itself.  We 
have  no  perfect  idea  of  any  thing  but  of  a  perception.  A 
substance  is  entirely  different  from  a  perception.  We  have, 
therefore,  no  idea  of  a  substance.  Inhesion  in  something  is 
supposed  to  be  requisite  to  support  the  existence  of  our 
p(5rcoptious.  Nothing  appears  requisite  to  support  the  exist- 
ence of  a  perception.  We  have,  therefore,  no  idea  of  in- 
hesion. What  possibility  then  of  answering  that  question, 
WJm titer  j)erception8  inhere  in  a  material  or  immaterial  sub- 
Htance^  when  we  do  not  so  much  as  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  question?' 

There  is  one  argument  commonly  employ'd  for  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul,  which  seems  to  me  remarkable. 
Whatever  is  extended  consists  of  parts  ;  and  whatever  con- 
sists of  parts  is  divisible,  if  not  in  reality,  at  least  in  the 
imji<,nnati<)n.  But  'tis  impossible  any  thing  divisible  can  be 
('(nijohid  to  a  thought  or  perception,  which  is  a  being  alto- 
j^^'ilier  inseparable  and  indivisible.  For  supposing  such  a 
conjunction,  wou'd  the  indivisible  thought  exist  on  the  left 
or  on  the  right  hand  of  this  extended  divisible  body  ?  On 
the  surface  or  in  the  middle  ?     On  the  back-  or  fore-side  of 


'  [lutrod.  5  30C ;  cf.  page  608.] 
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it?    If  it  be  conjoined  with  the  extension,  it  mnst  exist      SECT, 
somewhere  within   its  dimensions.      If  it  exist  within  its   .^   /  ^ 
dimensions,  it  mast  either  exist  in  one  particnlar  part;  and  of  the 
then  that  particular  part  is  indivisible,  and  the  perception  is  J,™™^*^^ 
conjoined  only  with  it,  not  with  the  extension :    Or  if  the  tho  souL 
thought  exists  in  every  part,  it  mnst  also  be  extended,  and 
separable,  and  divisible,  as  well  as  the  body;  which  is  utterly 
absurd   and   contradictory.     For  can   any  one  conceive  a 
passion  of  a  yard  in  length,  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  an  inch 
in  thickness  ?     Thought,  therefore,  and  extension  are  quali- 
ties wholly  incompatible,  aud  never  can  incorporate  together 
into  one  subject. 

This  argument  affects  not  the  question  concerning  the 
substance  of  the  soul,  but  only  that  concerning  its  local  con- 
junction  with  matter ;  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  consider  in  general  what  objects  are,  or  are  not  susceptible  ^ 
of  a  local  conjunction.  This  is  a  curious  question,  and  may 
lead  us  to  some  discoveries  of  considerable  moment. 

The  first  notion  of  space  and  extension  is  derived  solely 
from  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling ;  nor  is  there  any  thing, 
but  what  is  coloured  or  tangible,  that  has  parts  dispos'd  after 
such  a  manner,  as  to  convey  that  idea.*  When  we  diminish 
or  encrease  a  relish,  'tis  not  after  the  same  manner  that  we 
diminish  or  encrease  any  visible  object ;  and  when  several 
sounds  strike  our  hearing  at  once,  custom  and  reflection 
alone  make  us  form  an  idea  of  the  degrees  of  the  distance 
find  contiguity  of  those  bodies,  from  which  they  are  deriv'd. 
Whatever  marks  the  place  of  its  existence  either  must  b^ 
extended,  or  must  be  a  mathematical  point,  vnthout  parts  oi 
composition.  What  is  extended  must  have  a  particular 
figure,  as  square,  round,  triangular ;  none  of  which  will  agree 
to  a  desire,  or  indeed  to  any  impression  or  idea,  except  of 
these  two  senses  above-mention'd.  Neither  ought  a  desire, 
tho'  indivisible,  to  be  consider'd  as  a  mathematical  point. 
For  in  that  case  'twou'd  be  possible,  by  the  addition  of 
others,  to  make  two,  three,  four  desires,  and  these  dispos'd 
and  situated  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  a  determinate 
length,  breadth  and  thickness  ;  which  is  evidently  absurd. 

'Twill  not  be  surprizing  after  this,  if  I  deliver  a  maxim, 
which  is  condemn'd  by  several  metaphysicians,  and  is  es- 
teem'd  contrary  to  the  most  certain  principles  of  human 

»  [Intrcxl.  5  233.] 
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PART      reswon.     This  inaxim  is  thni  an  ofjjtcl  wtay  erisij  amd  yei  h^ 

-_    .  •    -   *w  where :  and  I  assert,  that  this  is  not  only  poosible,  but 

Of  tlM         that  the  greatest  part  of  beings  do  and  most  exist  after  tliis 

•^•^^^     mannerJ     An  object  may  be  said  to  be  no  wheie,  when  its 

Bjtbtom       parts  are  not  so  situated  with  respect  to  each  other,  as  to  fiyrm 

ofphiio.      any  figure  or  quantity ;  nor  the  whole  with  reelect  to  other 

^^^'         bodies  so  as  to  answer  to  our  notions  of  contiguity  or  distance. 

Now  this  is  evidently  the  case  with  all  our  perceptions  and 

objects,  except  those  of  the  sight  and  feeling.      A  moral 

reflection  cannot  be  placed  on  the  right  or  on  the  left  hand  of 

a  passion,  nor  can  a  smell  or  sound  be  either  of  a  circular  or 

a  square  figure.     These  objects  and  perceptions,  so  fiu*  from 

requiring  any  particular  place,  are  absolutely  incompatible 

with  it,  and  even  the  imagination  cannot  attribute  it  to  them. 

And  as  to  the  absurdity  of  supposing  them  to  be  no  where, 

we  may  consider,  that  if  the  passions  and  sentiments  appear 

to  the  perception  to  have  any  particular  place,  the  idea  of 

extension  might  be  deriv'd  firom  them,  as  well  as  from  the 

sight  and  touch;  contrary  to  what  we  hare  already  esia- 

blish'd.     If  they  appear  not  to  have  any  particular  place, 

they  may  possibly  exist  in  the  same  manner;  since  whatever 

we  conceive  is  possible. 

'Twill  not  now  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  those  percep- 
tions, which  are  simple,  and  exist  no  where,  are  incapable  of 
any  conjunction  in  place  witli  matter  or  body,  which  is  ex- 
tended and  divisible ;  since  'tis  imjKjssible  to  found  a  rela- 
tion' but  on  some  common  quality.  It  may  be  better  worth 
our  while  to  remark,  that  this  question  of  the  local  conjunc- 
tion of  objects  d(^s  not  only  occur  in  metaphysical  disputes 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul,  but  that  even  in  common 
life  we  have  every  moment  occasion  to  examine  it.  Thus 
supposing  we  consider  a  fig  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  an 
olive  at  the  other,  'tis  evident,  that  in  forming  the  complex 
ideas  of  these  substances,  one  of  the  most  obvious  is  that  of 
their  different  relishes  ;  and  'tis  as  evident,  that  w^e  incorpo- 
rate and  conjoin  ihes(i  qualities  with  such  as  are  colour'd  and 
tangible.  The  bitter  taste  of  the  one,  and  sweet  of  the  other 
are  suppos'd  to  lie  in  the  very  visible  body,  and  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  whole  length  of  the  table. 
This  is  so  notable  and  so  natural  an  illusion,  that  it  may  be 
proper  to  consider  the  principles,  from  which  it  is  deriv'd. 

'  [See  Locke,  Iv-say,  T:ook  II.  cli.  13,  §  25]  *  TiiH  I.  Sect.  o. 
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Tho'  an  extended  object  be  incapable  of  a  conjunction  in  SEC1\ 
place  with  another,  that  exists  without  any  place  or  exten-  —  /  , 
sion,  yet  are  they  susceptible  of  many  other  relations.  Thus  of  the 
the  taste  and  smell  of  any  fruit  are  inseparable  from  its  other  *™??f*^- 
qualities  of  colour  and  tangibility ;  and  which-ever  of  them  the  souL 
be  the  cause  or  effect,  'tis  certain  they  are  always  co-existent.* 
Nor  are  they  only  co-existent  in  general,  but  also  co-tempo- 
rary in  their  appearance  in  the  mind ;  and  'tis  upon  tho 
application  of  the  extended  body  to  our  senses  we  perceive 
its  particular  taste  and  smell.  These  relations,  then,  of 
causation^  and  contiguity  in  the  time  of  their  appearancCy 
betwixt  the  extended  object  and  the  quality,  which  exists 
without  any  particular  place,  must  have  such  an  effect  on 
the  mind,  that  upon  the  appearance  of  one  it  will  imme- 
diately turn  its  thought  to  the  conception  of  the  other. 
Nor  is  this  all.  We  not  only  turn  our  thought  from  one  to 
the  other  upon  account  of  their  relation,  but  likewise  enr 
deavour  to  give  them  a  new  relation,  viz.  that  of  a  conjunction 
in  pldccy  that  we  may  render  the  transition  more  easy  and 
natural.  For  'tis  a  quality,  which  I  shall  often  have  occasion 
to  remark  in  human  nature,  and  shall  explain  more  fully  in 
its  proper  place,  that  when  objects  are  united  by  any  relation, 
we  have  a  strong  propensity  to  add  some  new  relation  to 
them,  in  order  to  compleat  the  union.  In  our  arrangement 
of  bodies  we  never  fail  to  place  such  as  are  resembling,  in 
contiguity  to  each  other,  or  at  least  in  correspondent  points 
of  view :  Why  ?  but  because  we  feel  a  satisfaction  in  joining 
the  relation  of  contiguity  to  that  of  resemblance,  or  the 
resemblance  of  situation  to  that  of  qualities.  The  effects  of 
this  propensity  have  been'  already  observ'd  in  that  re- 
semblance, which  we  so  readily  suppose  betwixt  particular 
impressions  and  their  external  causes.  But  we  shall  not  find 
a  more  evident  effect  of  it,  than  in  the  present  instance, 
where  from  the  relations  of  causation  and  contiguity  in  time 
betwixt  two  objects,  we  feign  likewise  that  of  a  conjunction 
ill  place,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  connexion.* 

But  whatever  confus'd  notions  we  may  form  of  an  union 
in  place  betwixt  an  extended  body,  as  a  fig,  and  its  particular 
histe,  'tis  certain  that  upon  reflection  we  must  observe  in 
this  union  something  altogether  unintelligible  and  contra- 

»  [Intn>d.  §  241.]  *  Sect.  2,  towards  the  end. 
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PART     dictorj.     For  ahoa^d  we  ask  oorselTes  one  obrioos  qoestioii, 
^'    ^  viz.  if  the  taste,  which  we  oonceiTe  to  be  oootain'd  in  the 


otUm  circumference  of  the  body,  is  in  ererj  part  of  it  or  in  one 
"^^^^^^  onljyWemastqnicklyfindoarselTesat  akMs^aod  pereeite  the 
cjyteim  impossibilitj  of  erer  gating  a  satisS&ctorj  answer.  We 
fl^piiilo'  cannot  reply,  that  'tis  only  in  one  part:  For  experience 
'^^^'  conrinces  ns,  that  erery  part  has  the  same  relish*  We  can 
as  little  reply,  that  it  exists  in  erery  part :  For  then  we  must 
suppose  it  fignr'd  and  extended ;  which  is  absnrd  and  incom- 
prehensible. Here  then  we  are  infloenc'd  by  two  principles 
directly  contrary  to  each  other,  viz.  that  imeliuaiion  of  oar 
fancy  by  which  we  are  determined  to  iDCorporate  the  taste 
with  the  extended  object,  and  oor  reasouy  which  shows  ns  the 
impossibility  of  snch  an  miion«  Being  divided  betwixt  these 
opposite  principles,  we  renounce  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
but  inyolve  the  subject  in  snch  confusion  and  obscnritj,  that 
we  no  longer  perceiTe  the  opposition.  We  suppose,  that 
the  taste  exists  within  the  circumference  of  the  body,  but  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  fills  the  whole  without  extension,  and 
eiuts  entire  in  erery  part  without  separation.  In  short,  we 
use  in  our  most  familiar  way  of  thinking,  that  scholastic 
principle,  which,  when  crudely  proposed,  appears  so  shocking, 
of  totum  in  toto  &  totumin  qxtalihet  parte :  Which  is  much  the 
game,  as  if  we  shou'd  say,  that  a  thing  is  in  a  certain  place, 
and  yet  is  not  there. 

,  All  this  absurdity  proceeds  from  our  endeavouring  to 
bestow  a  place  on  what  is  utterly  incapable  of  it ;  and  that 
endeavour  again  arises  from  our  inclination  to  compleat  an 
union,  which  is  founded  on  causation,  and  a  contiguity  of 
time,  by  attributing  to  the  objects  a  conjunction  in  place. 
But  if  ever  reason  be  of  sufl&cient  force  to  overcome  pre- 
judice, 'tis  certain,  that  in  the  present  case  it  must  prevail. 
For  we  have  only  this  choice  left,  either  to  suppose  that  some 
beings  exist  without  any  place ;  or  that  they  are  tigur'd  and 
extended  ;  or  that  when  they  are  incorporated  with  extended 
objects,  the  whole  is  in  the  whole,  and  the  whole  in  every 
part.  The  absurdity  of  the  two  last  suppositions  proves 
sufficiently  the  veracity  of  the  first.  Nor  is  there  any  fourth 
opinion.  For  as  to  the  supposition  of  their  existence  in  the 
manner  of  mathematical  points,  it  resolves  itself  into  the 
second  opinion,  and  supposes,  that  several  passions  may  be 
plac'd  in  a  circular   figure,  and  that  a  certain  number  of 
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smells,  coQJoin'd  with   a  certain   namber   of  Hoanda,  may 
make  a  body  of  twelve  cubic  inches ;  which  appears  ridi-  , 
culous  upon  the  bare  mentioniug  of  it.  c 

But  tho'  in  this  view  of  things  we  cannot  refuse  to  con-  '' 
demn  the  materialists,  who  conjoin  all  thought  with  t 
extension ;  yet  a  little  reflection  will  show  us  equal  reason 
for  blaming  their  antagonists,  who  conjoin  all  thought  with 
a  simple  and  indivisible  substance.  The  most  vulgar  philo- 
sophy informs  ua,  that  no  external  object  can  make  itself 
known  to  the  mind  immediately,  and  without  the  inter- 
position of  an  image  or  perception.  That  table,  which  just 
now  appears  to  me,  is  ouly  a  perception,  and  all  its  qualities 
are  qualities  of  a  perception.  Now  the  most  obvious  of  all 
its  qualities  is  extension.  The  perception  consists  of  parts. 
These  parts  are  so  situated,  as  to  njfford  us  the  notion  of 
distance  and  contiguity;  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
The  termination  of  these  three  dimensions  ia  what  we  call 
figure.'  This  figure  is  moveable,  separable,  and  divisible. 
Mobility,  and  separability  are  the  distinguishing  properties 
of  extended  objects.  And  to  cut  short  all  disputes,  the  very 
idea  of  extension  is  copj'd  from  nothing  but  an  impression, 
and  consequently  must  perfectly  agree  to  it.  To  say  the 
idea  of  extension  agrees  to  any  thing,  is  to  say  it  is  extended.* 

The  free-thinker  may  now  triumph  in  his  turn ;  and 
having  found  there  are  impressions  and  ideas  really  extended, 
may  ask  his  antagonists,  how  they  can  incorporate  a  simple 
and  indivisible  subject  with  an  extended  perception?  All 
the  argunients  of  Theologians  may  here  be  retorted  upon 
them.  Is  the  indivisible  subject,  or  immaterial  substance,  if 
30U  will,  on  the  left  or  on  the  right  hand  of  the  perception  ? 
Ia  it  in  this  particular  part,  or  in  that  other  ?  Is  it  in  every 
part  without  being  extended  ?  Or  is  it  entire  in  any  one 
part  without  deserting  the  rest?  'Tis  impossible  to  give 
any  answer  to  these  questions,  but  what  will  both  be  absurd 
in  itself,  and  will  account  for  the  union  of  our  indivisible 
l>erception8  with  an  extended  substance. 

This  gives  me  an  occasion  to  take  a-ncw  into  consider- 
ation the  question  concerning  the  substance  of  the  soul; 
and  tho'  I  have  condemn'd  thatquestion  as  utterly  unintelli- 
gible, yet  I  cannot  forbear  proposing  some  farther  reflections 
concerning  it.  I  assert,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  imin 
>  [.Vliwp,  pagfSlU.j  '  [liilrod  |:;3oiimlff.J 
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riality,  Bimplicity,  and  indivisibility  of  a  thinking  substance 
is  a  true  atheism,  and  will  serve  to  justify  all  those  senti- 
mentSy  for  which  Spinoza  is  so  universally  infamous.  From 
this  topic,  I  hope  at  least  to  reap  one  advantage,  that  my 
adversaries  wiL  .lot  have  any  pretext  to  render  the  present 
doctrine  odious  by  their  declamations,  when  they  see  that 
they  can  be  so  easily  retorted  on  them.' 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  atheism  of  Spinoza  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  simplicity  of  the  universe,  and  the  unity 
of  that  substance,  in  which  he  supposes  both  thought  and 
matter  to  inhere.  There  is  only  one  substance,  says  he,  in 
the  world ;  and  that  substance  is  perfectly  simple  and 
indivisible,  and  exists  every  where,  without  any  local  pre- 
sence. Whatever  we  discover  externally  by  sensation; 
whatever  we  feel  internally  by  reflection;  all  these  are 
nothing  but  modifications  of  that  one,  simple,  and  necessarily 
existent  being,  and  are  not  possest  of  any  separate  or  distinct 
existence.  Every  passion  of  the  soul ;  every  configuration 
of  matter,  however  different  and  various,  inhere  in  the  same 
substance,  and  preserve  in  themselves  their  characters  of 
distinction,  without  communicating  them  to  that  subject,  in 
which  they  inhere.  The  same  substratum^  if  I  may  so  speak, 
supports  the  most  different  modifications,  without  any 
difference  in  itself ;  and  varies  them,  without  any  variation. 
Neither  time,  nor  place,  nor  all  the  diversity  of  nature  are 
able  to  produce  any  composition  or  change  in  its  perfect 
simplicity  and  identity. 

I  believe  this  brief  exposition  of  the  principles  of  that 
famous  atheist  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  and 
that  without  entering  farther  into  these  gloomy  and  obscure 
regions,  I  shall  be  able  to  shew,  that  this  hideous  hypothesis 
is  almost  the  same  with  that  of  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul,  which  has  become  so  popular.  To  make  this  evident, 
let  us  ^  remember,  that  as  every  idea  is  deriv'd  from  a  pre- 
ceding perception,  'tis  impossible  our  idea  of  a  perception, 
and  that  of  an  object  or  external  existence  can  ever  represent 
what  are  specifically  different  from  each  other.  Whatever 
difference  we  may  suppose  betwixt  them,  'tis  still  incompre- 
hensible to  us ;  and  we  are  oblig'd  either  to  conceive  an 
external  object  merely  as  a  relation  without  a  relative,  or  to 
make  it  the  very  same  with  a  perception  or  impression* 

•  LIiilr.Al.  §  340.]  2  Part  II.  Sect.  6. 
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The  consequence  I  shall  draw  from  this  may,  at  first  sight,      SECT, 
appear  a  mere  sophism ;    but  upon  the  least  examination 


will  be  found  solid  and  satisfactory.  I  say  then,  that  since  Of  the 
we  may  suppose,  but  never  can  conceive  a  specific  difference  '^^^Jf 
betwixt  an  object  and  impression ;  any  conclusion  we  form  the  souL 
concerning  the  connexion  and  repugnance  of  impressions, 
will  not  be  known  certainly  to  be  applicable  to  objects ;  but 
that  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  conclusions  of  this  kind  we 
form  concerning  objects,  will  most  certainly  be  applicable  to 
impressions.  The  reason  is  not  difBicult.  As  an  object  is 
suppos'd  to  be  different  &om  an  impression,  we  cannot  be 
sure,  that  the  circumstance,  upon  which  we  found  our 
i*easoning,  is  common  to  both,  supposing  we  form  the 
reasoning  upon  the  impression.  'Tis  still  possible,  that  the 
object  may  differ  from  it  in  that  particular.  But  when  we 
first  form  our  reasoning  concerning  the  object,  'tis  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  same  reasoning  must  extend  to  the  impres- 
sion :  And  that  because  the  quality  of  the  object,  upon 
which  the  argument  is  founded,  must  at  least  be  conceiv'd 
by  the  mind ;  and  cou'd  not  be  conceiv'd,  unless  it  were 
common  to  an  impression;  since  we  have  no  idea  but  what 
is  deriv'd  from  that  origin.  Thus  we  may  establish  it  as  a 
certain  maxim,  that  we  can  never,  by  any  principle,  but  by 
an  irregular  kind '  of  reasoning  from  experience,  discover  a 
connexion  or  repugnance  betwixt  objects,  which  extends  not 
to  impressions ;  tho'  the  inverse  proposition  may  not  be 
equally  true,  that  all  the  discoverable  relations  of  impres- 
sions are  common  to  objects. 

To  apply  this  to  the  present  case ;  there  are  two  different  ^ 
systems  of  being  presented,  to  which  I  suppose  myself  under 
a  necessity  of  assigning  some  substance,  or  ground  of  inhe- 
sion. I  observe  first  the  universe  of  objects  or  of  body: 
The  sun,  moon  and  stars ;  the  earth,  seas,  plants,  animals, 
men,  ships,  houses,  and  other  productions  either  of  art  or 
nature.  Here  Spinoza  appears,  and  tells  me,  that  these  are 
only  modifications;  and  that  the  subject,  in  which  they 
inhere,  is  simple,  incompounded,  and  indivisible.  After  this 
I  consider  the  other  system  of  beings,  viz.  the  universe  of 
thought,  or  my  impressions  and  ideas.  There  I  observe 
another  sun,  moon  and  stars ;  an  earth,  and  seas,  cover'd 
and  inhabited  by  plants  and  animals ;  towns,  houses,  raoun- 

*  Such  as  that  of  Sect.  2,  from  the  coherence  of  our  perceptions. 
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tctins,  rivers;  and  in  short  every  thing  I  can  discover  or 
conceive  in  the  first  system.  Upon  my  enqniring  concerning 
these,  Theologians  present  themselves,  and  tell  me,  that 
these  also  are  modifications,  and  modifications  of  one  simple, 
uncompoonded,  and  indivisible  substance.  Immediately 
upon  which  I  am  deafened  with  the  noise  of  a  hundred 
voices,  that  treat  the  first  hypothesis  with  detestation  and 
scorn,  and  the  second  with  applause  and  veneration.  I  torn 
my  attention  to  these  hypotheses  to  see  what  may  be  the 
reason  of  so  great  a  partiality ;  and  find  that  they  have  the 
same  fault  of  being  unintelligible,  and  that  as  far  as  we  can 
understand  them,  they  are  so  much  alike,  that  'tis  impossible 
to  discover  any  absurdity  in  one,  which  i9  not  common  to 
both  of  them.  We  have  no  idea  of  any  quality  in  an  object, 
which  does  not  agree  to,  and  may  not  represent  a  quality  in 
an  impression ;  and  that  because  all  our  ideas  are  derivM 
from  our  impressions.  We  can  never,  therefore,  find  any 
repugnance  betwixt  an  extended  object  as  a  modification, 
and  a  simple  uncompounded  essence,  as  its  substance,  unless 
that  repugnance  takes  place  equally  betwixt  the  perception 
or  impression  of  that  extended  object,  and  the  same  uncom- 
pounded essence.  Every  idea  of  a  quality  in  an  object 
passes  thro'  an  impression ;  and  therefore  every  perceivable 
relation,  whether  of  connexion  or  repugnance,  must  be 
common  both  to  objects  and  impressions. 

But  tho'  this  argument,  considered  in  general,  seems  evi- 
dent beyond  all  doubt  and  contradiction,  yet  to  make  it  more 
clear  and  sensible,  let  us  survey  it  in  detail ;  and  see  whether 
all  the  absurdities,  which  have  been  found  in  the  system  of 
Spinoza^  may  not  likewise  be  discover'd  in  that  of  Theo- 
logians.' 

First,  It  has  been  said  against  Spinoza^  according  to  the 
scholastic  way  of  talking,  rather  than  thinking,  that  a  mode, 
not  being  any  distinct  or  separate  existence,  must  be  the  very 
same  with  its  substance,  and  consequently  the  extension  of 
the  universe,  must  be  in  a  manner  identify'd  with  that  simple, 
uncompounded  essence,  in  which  the  universe  is  suppos'd  to 
inhere.  But  this,  it  may  be  pretended,  is  utterly  impossible 
and  inconceivable  unless  the  indivisible  substance  ex2)and 
itself,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  extension,  or  the  extension 
contract  itself,  so  as  to  answer  to  the  indivisible  substance. 

'  See  Biiylcs  dictionury,  article  of  Sjiinoca. 
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This  argument  seems  jast,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  it ;      SECT« 
and  'tis  plain  nothing  is  requir'd,  but  a  change  in  the  terms,  to 


apply  the  same  argument  to  our  extended  perceptions,  and  of  tho 
the  simple  essence  of  the  soul ;  the  ideas  of  objects  and  per-  immate- 
ceptions  being  in  every  respect  the  same,  only  attended  with  tho  soul, 
the  supposition  of  a  difference,  that  is  unknown  and  incom- 
prehensible. 

Secondly,  It  has  been  said,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  sub- 
stance, which  is  not  applicable  to  matter;  nor  any  idea  of 
a  distinct  substance,  which  is  not  applicable  to  every  distinct 
portion  of  matter.  Matter,  therefore,  is  not  a  mode  but  a 
substance,  and  each  part  of  matter  is  not  a  distinct  mode, 
but  a  distinct  substance.  I  have  already  prov'd,  that  we  have 
no  perfect  idea  of  substance ;  but  that  taking  it  for  some- 
thing  J  that  can  exist  hy  itself,  'tis  evident  every  perception  is 
a  substance,  and  every  distinct  part  of  a  perception  a 
distinct  substance :  And  consequently  the  one  hypothesis 
labours  under  the  same  difficulties  in  this  respect  with  the 
other. 

Thirdly,  It  has  been  objected  to  the  system  of  one  simple 
Bubstance  in  the  universe,  that  this  substance  being  the  sup- 
port or  substratum  of  every  thing,  must  at  the  very  same 
instant  be  modify'd  into  forms,  which  are  contrary  and 
incompatible.  The  round  and  square  figures  are  incom- 
patible in  the  same  substance  at  the  same  time.  How  then 
is  it  possible,  that  the  same  substance  can  at  once  be 
modify'd  into  that  square  table,  and  into  this  round  one  9  I 
ask  the  same  question  concei*ning  the  impressions  of  these 
tables ;  and  find  that  the  answer  is  no  more  satisfactory  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other. 

It  appears,  then,  that  to  whatever  side  we  turn,  the  same 
difliculties  follow  us,  and  that  we  cannot  advance  one  step 
towards  the  establishing  the  simplicity  and  immateriality  of 
the  soul,  without  preparing  the  way  for  a  dangerous  and 
irrecoverable  atheism.  'Tis  the  same  case,  if  instead  of 
calling  thought  a  modification  of  the  soul,  we  shou'd  give  it 
the  more  antient,  and  yet  more  modish  name  of  an  action.  By 
an  action  we  mean  much  the  same  thing,  as  what  is  com- 
monly caird  an  abstract  mode ;  that  is,  something,  which, 
properly  speaking,  is  neither  distinguishable,  nor  separable 
from  its  substance,  and  is  only  conceiv'd  by  a  distinction  of 
reason,  or  an  abstraction.     But  nothing  is  gain'd  by  this 
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change  of  the  term  of  modification,  for  that  of  action  ;  nor 
do  we  free  omi'selyes  from  one  single  difficoltr  bj  its  means ; 
as  will  appear  from  the  two  following  reflections. 

First,  I  obsenre,  that  the  word,  action,  according  to  this 
explication  of  it,  can  never  jnstly  be  applj'd  to  any  pereep- 
tion,  as  deriv'd  frt)m  a  mind  or  thinking  substance.  Our 
perceptions  are  all  reallj  different,  and  separable,  and  dis- 
tingnishable  from  each  other,  and  fit>m  eyerything'  else, 
which  we  can  imagine;  and  therefore  'tis  impossible  to  con- 
ceive, how  they  can  be  the  action  or  abstract  mode  of  any 
substance.  The  instance  of  motion,  which  is  commonly 
made  use  of  to  shew  after  what  manner  perception  depends, 
as  an  action,  tlpon  its  substance,  rather  confounds  than 
instructs  us.'  Motion  to  all  appearance  induces  no  real  nor 
essential  change  on  the  body,  but  only  varies  its  relation  to 
other  objects.  But  betwixt  a  person  in  the  morning  walking 
in -a  garden  with  company,  agreeable  to  him  ;  and  a  person 
in  the  afternoon  inclos'd  in  a  dungeon,  and  full  of  terror, 
despair,  and  resentment,  there  seems  to  be  a  radical  difference, 
and  of  quite  another  kind,  than  what  is  produced  on  a  body 
by  the  change  of  its  situation.  As  we  conclude  from  the 
distinction  and  separability  of  their  ideas,  that  external 
objects  have  a  separate  existence  from  each  other  ;  so  wlien 
we  make  these  ideas  themselves  our  objects,  we  must  draw 
tlie  same  conclusion  concerning  themy  according  to  the  pre- 
cedent reasoning.  At  least  it  must  be  confest,  that  havin*:^ 
no  idea  of  the  substance  of  the  soul,  'tis  impossible  for  us  to 
tell  how  it  can  admit  of  such  differences,  and  even  contra- 
rieties of  perception  without  any  fundamental  change ;  and 
consequently  can  never  tell  in  what  sense  perceptions  are 
nctioiis  of  that  substance.  The  use,  therefore,  of  the  word, 
action,  unaccompany'd  with  any  meaning,  instead  of  that  of 
modifioation,  makes  no  addition  to  our  knowledge,  nor  is  of 
any  advantage  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul. 

I  add  in  the  second  place,  that  if  it  brings  any  advantage 
to  that  cause,  it  must  bring  an  equal  to  the  cause  of  atheism. 
For  do  our  Theologians  pretend  to  make  a  monopoly  of  the 
word,  action,  and  may  not  the  atheists  likewise  take  pos- 
session of  it,  and  affirm  that  plants,  animals,  men,  &c.  are 
nothing  but  particular  actions  of  one  simple  universal  sub- 

'  [Cf.  L<x-ke,  Rssay,  Book  II.  ch.  1,  §  Id.] 
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stance,  which  exerts  itself  from  a  blind  and  absolute  neces-      SWTT. 

aity  ?     This  you'll  say  is  utterly  n-bsurd.     I  own  'tifl  unin-   ■ ,—^ 

telligible ;  but  at  the  same   time  assert,  according  to  the  Of  tbo 
principles  abore-explain'd,  that  'tis  impossible  to  discover  jj^j^ 
any  absurdity  in  the  supposition,  that  all  the  various  objects  iheeoul. 
in  nature  are  actions  of  one  simple  substance,  which  absur- 
dity will  not  be  applicable  to  a  like  supposition  conceruing 
impressions  and  ideas. 

I  From  these  hypotheses  concerning  the  subgtance  and  loail 

conjunction  of  our  perceptions,  we  may  pass  to  another,  which 
is  more  intelligible  than  the  former,  and  more  important 
tliau  the  latter,  viz.  concerning  the  eav^e  of  our  perceptions. 
Matter  and  motion,  'tis  commonly  said  in  the  schools,  how- 
ever vary'd,  are  still  matter  and  motion,  and  produce  only  a 
difference  in  the  position  and  situation  of  objects.  Divide  a 
body  &s  often  as  you  plea«e,  'tis  still  body.  Place  it  in  any 
figure,  nothing  ever  results  but  figure,  or  the  relation  "of 
parts.  Move  it  in  any  manner,  you  still  find  motion  or  a 
change  of  relation.  'Tis  absnrd  to  imagine,  that  motion  in 
a  circle,  for  instance,  shou'd  be  nothing  but  merely  motion 
in  a  circle;  while  motion  in  another  direction,  as  in  an 
ellipse,  shou'd  also  be  a  passion  or  moral  reflection :  That 
the  shocking  of  two  globular  particles  shou'd  become  a  sen- 
sation of  pain,  and  that  the  meeting  of  two  triangular  ones 
shou'd  afford  a  pleasure.  Now  aa  these  different  shocks,  and 
variations,  and  mixtures  are  the  only  changes,  of  which 
matter  is  susceptible,  and  as  these  never  afford  us  any  iden 

I  of  thought  or  perception,  'tis  conclui^ed  to  he  impossible, 
that  thought  can  ever  be  caus'd  by  matter. 
Few  have  been  able  to  withstand  the  seeming  evidence  of 
this  argument ;  and  yet  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  easy 
than  to  refute  it.  We  need  only  reflect  on  what  has  been 
prov'd  at  largf,  that  we  are  never  sensible  of  any  connexion 
betwixt  causes  and  effects,  and  that  'tis  only  by  our  expe- 
rience of  their  constant  conjunction,  we  can  arrive  at  any 
knowledge  of  this  relation.  Now  as  all  objects,  which  are 
not  contrary,  are  susceptible  of  a  constant  conjunction,  and 
as  no  real  objects  are  contrary  ; '  I  have  inferr'd  from  these 
principles,  that  to  consider  the  matter  a  priori,  any  thing 
may  produce  any  thing,  and  that  we  shall  never  discover  a 
'  Pnrt  in.  Bwi.  16 
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.  other,  liowever  great,  or  however  little  the  resemblance  n 
be  betwixt  them.  This  evidently  destroys  the  precedent 
reasoning  concerning  the  cause  of  thought  or  perception. 
For  tho'  there  appear  no  manner  of  connexion  betwixt  motion 
or  tbonght,  tbe  case  is  the  same  with  all  other  caases  and 
effects.  Place  one  body  of  a  pound  weight  on  one  end  of  a 
lever,  and  another  body  of  the  same  weight  on  another  end ; 
you  will  never  find  in  these  bodies  any  principle  of  motion 
dependent  on  their  distances  from  tbe  center,  more  thajo  of 
thought  and  perception.  If  you  pretend,  therefore,  to  prove 
a  priori,  that  euch  a  position  of  bodies  can  never  eaase 
thought ;  because  turn  it  which  way  you  will,  'tis  nothing 
but  a  poiiition  of  bodies ;  you  must  by  the  same  coarse  of 
reasoning  conclude,  that  it  can  never  produce  motion ;  since 
there  is  no  more  apparent  connexion  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other.  But  as  this  latter  conclusion  is  coutrarj-  tn 
evident  experience,  and  as  'tis  possible  we  may  have  a  llkt.- 
experience  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  may  perceive 
a  constant  conjunction  of  tbonght  and  motion ;  yon  reaaon 
too  hastily,  when  from  the  mere  consideration  of  the  ideas, 
you  conclude  that  'tis  impossible  motion  can  ever  produce 
thought,  or  a  different  position  of  parts  give  rise  to  a  dif- 
ferent passion  or  reflection.  Nay  'tis  not  only  possible  we 
may  have  such  an  experience,  hut  'tis  certain  we  have  it ; 
since  every  one  may  perceive,  that  the  different  dispositions 
of  his  body  change  his  thoughts  and  sentiments.  And 
shou'd  it  be  said,  that  this  depends  on  the  union  of  son]  and 
body ;  I  wou'd  answer,  that  we  must  separate  the  qaestios 
concerning  the  substance  of  the  mind  from  that  concerning 
the  canse  of  its  thought ;  and  that  confining  ourselves  to  tbe 
latter  question  we  find  by  the  comparing  their  ideas,  t" 
thought  and  motion  are  different  from  each  other,  t 
experience,  that  they  are  constantly  united  ;  which  t 
the  circumatances,  that  enter  into  the  idea  of  cause  ) 
effect,  when  apply'd  to  the  operations  of  matter,  we  i 
certainly  conclude,  that  motion  may  be,  and  actuallj  | 
the  cause  of  thought  and  perceptioi 

There  seems  only  this  dilemma  left  ua  in  the  present  o 
either  to  assert,  that  nothing  can  be  the  cause  of  aaot 
i  where  the  mind  can  perceive  the  connexion  in  ite  i 
t  tbe  objects  :    Or  to  maintain,  that  all  objects,  which  we 
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tiiid  constantly  conjoiti'd,  are  upon  that  acenunt  to  be  re-  hRCT. 
garded  aa  causes  and  effects.  If  we  choose  the  first  part  of  ^' 
the  dilemma,  these  are  the  consequences.  Firgt,  We  in  ofihs 
reality  affirm,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  uniTerse  as  imm"**- 
a  canse  or  productive  principle,  not  even  the  deity  himself;  uiVnoai. 
since  our  idea  of  that  supreme  Being  is  deriv'd  from  par- 
ticular impressions,  none  of  which  contain  any  efficacy,  nor 
seem  to  have  any  connexion  with  any  other  existence.  As  to 
what  may  be  said,  that  the  connexion  betwixt  the  idea  of 
an  infinitely  powerful  being,  and  that  of  any  efifect.  which 
he  wills,  is  necessary  and  unavoidable ;  I  answer,  that  we 
hare  no  idea  of  a  being  endow'd  with  any  power,  much  less 
of  one  endow'd  with  infinite  power.  But  if  we  will  change 
expressions,  we  can  only  define  power  by  connexion ;  and 
then  in  saying,  that  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  powerful  being 
is  connected  with  that  of  every  effect,  which  he  wills,  we 
really  do  no  more  tban  assert,  that  a  being,  whose  volition 
is  connected  with  every  efiect,  is  connected  with  every  effect ; 
which  is  an  identical  proposition,  and  gives  us  no  insight 
into  the  nature  of  this  power  or  connexion.  But,  secondly, 
supposing,  that  the  deity  were  the  great  and  efficacious  prin- 
ciple, which  supplies  the  deficiency  of  all  causes,  this  leads 
113  into  the  grossest  impieties  and  absurdities.  For  upon 
the  same  account,  that  we  have  recourse  to  him  lu  natural 
operations,  and  assert  that  matter  cannot  of  itself  commu- 
nicate motion,  or  produce  thought,  viz.  because  there  is  no 
apparent  connexion  betwixt  these  objects ;  I  say,  upon  the 
verj'  same  accoiintjwe  must  acknowledge  that  the  deity  is  the 
author  of  all  our  volitions  and  perceptions ;  since  they  have 
no  more  apparent  connexion  either  with  one  another,  or 
with  the  snppos'd  but  unknown  substance  of  the  soul.  This 
agency  of  the  supreme  Being  we  know  to  have  been  asserted 
by'  several  philosophers  with  relation  to  all  the  actions  of 
the  mind,  except  volition,  or  rather  an  inconsiderable  patt 
of  volition ;  tho'  'tis  ea«y  to  perceive,  that  this  exception  is 
a  mere  pretext,  to  avoid  the  dangerous  consequences  of  that 
doctrine.  If  nothing  be  active  but  what  has  an  apparent 
power,  thought  is  in  no  case  any  more  active  thaji  matter ; 
and  if  this  inactivity  must  make  us  have  recourse  to  a  deity, 
the  supreme  being  is  the  real  cause  of  all  our  actions,  bud 
as  well  as  good,  vicious  as  well  as  virtuous.'  

'  .\s  fiithor  Malrhnurhe  .inii  othor  C.rrnin;>.         •  [loiivitL  9 
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Thus  we  are  necessarily  redac'd  to  the  other  side  of  the 
dilemmu,  vix.  that  all  objects,  which  are  fi>and  to  be  vou- 
stautlj  conjoin'd,  are  upon  that  account  only  to  be  regarded 
as  causes  and  effects.  Now  as  all  objects,  which  are  not 
contrary,  are  susceptible  of  a  constant  conjunction,  and  as 
no  real  objects  are  contrary ' ;  it  follows,  that  for  ought  we 
can  determine  by  tlie  mere  ideas,  any  thing  may  be  tKe 
cause  or  effect  of  any  thing ;  which  evidently  gives  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  materialists  above  their  antagonists. 

To  pronounce,  then,  the  final  decision  upon  the  whole; 
the  question  concerning  the  substance  of  the  soul  is  abso- 
lutely unintelligible :  All  our  perceptions  are  not  suBC<>ptibIe 
of  a  local  union,  either  with  what  is  extended  or  unes- 
tended ;  there  being  some  of  them  of  the  one  kind,  and 
8ome  of  the  other:  And  as  the  constant  conjunction  of 
objects  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  cause  and 
matter  and  motion  may  often  be  regarded  aa  the  caw 
thought,  as  far  as  we  have  any  notion  of  that  relation,        

'Tis  certainly  a  kind  of  indignity  to  philosophy,  wbOBe 
sovereign  authority  ought  every  where  to  be  acknowledg'd. 
to  oblige  her  on  every  occasion  to  make  apologies  for  her 
conclusions,  and  justify  herself  to  every  particular  art  and 
science,  which  may  be  offended  at  her.  This  puts  one  in 
mind  of  a  king  arrai^n'd  for  high-treason  against  bis  sub- 
jects. There  is  only  one  occasion,  when  philosophy  will 
think  it  necessary  and  even  honourable  to  justify  herself,  and 
that  is,  when  religion  may  seem  to  be  in  the  least  offended; 
whose  rights  are  as  dear  to  her  as  her  own,  and  are  indeed 
the  same.  If  any  one,  therefore,  shou'd  imagine  that  the 
foregoing  arguments  are  any  ways  dangerous  to  religion,  I 
hope  the  following  apology  will  remove  hia  apprehensions. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  any  conclusion  a  priori,  either 
concerning  the  operations  or  duration  of  any  object,  of 
which  'tis  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  form  a  conception. 
Any  object  may  be  imagin'd  to  become  entirely  inactive,  or 
to  be  annihilated  in  a  moment;  and 'tis  an  evident  prin- 
ciple, that  whatever  we  can  imagine,  m  poMille,  Now  thw  J 
no  more  true  of  matter,  than  of  spirit ;  of  an  extended  0 
pounded  substance,  than  of  a  simple  and  utiextetided.  ■ 
both  cases  the  metaphysical  arguments  for  the  immoi 
of  the  soul  art'  equally  inconclusive ;  and  in  botli  i 

■  [Sm!  Bote  Sid  pngv  029.] 
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moral  arguments  and  those  deriv'd  from  the   analogy  of     SECT, 
nature  are  equally  strong  and  convincing.   If  my  philosophy,   ^,.   ,'    , 
therefore,  makes  no  addition  to  the  arguments  for  religion,  of  the 
I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  to  think  it  takes  nothing  ^^JJ^^^^ 
.from  them,  but  that  every  thing  remains  precisely  as  be-  the  soul. 
fore. 

Sect.  VI. — Of  Personal  Identity. 

There  are  some  philosophers,  who  imagine  we  are  every 
moment  intimately  conscious  of  what  we  call  our  Self  ;  that 
we  feel  its  existence  and  its  continuance  in  existence ;  and 
are  certain,  beyond  the  evidence  of  a  demonstration,  both  of 
its  perfect  identity  and  simpliciiy.  The  strongest  sensation, 
the  most  violent  passion,  say  ikey,  instead  of  distracting  us  '\ 
from  this  view,  only  fix  it  the  more  intensely,  and  make  us 
consider  their  influence  on  self  either  by  their  pain  or  plea- 
sure. To  attempt  a  farther  proof  of  this  were  to  weaken  its 
evidence;  since  no  proof  can  be  deriv'd  from  any  fact,  of 
which  we  are  so  intimately  conscious ;  nor  is  tiiere  any 
thing,  of  which  we  can  be  certain,  if  we  doubt  of  this. 

Un]u(^kily  all  these  positive  assertions  are  contrary  to  that 
very  experience,  which  is  pleaded  for  them,  nor  have  we 
any  idea  of  selfy  after  the  manner  it  is  here  explain'd.  For 
from  what  imprepgjftTi  p.nnM  fliifl  idea  be  deriv'd  P  This 
question  'tis  impossible  to  answer  without  a  manifest  con-  \ 

tradiction  and  absurdity;  and  yet  'tis  a  question,  which 
must  necessarily  be  answer'd.  ifjwft  ^m*^  ^?vft  thft  i<lpn.  of 
self  pass  for  clear  and  intelligible.  It  must  be  some  one 
impression,  that"  '^e8"'ri8'e'^"'every  real  Ideas — But  H^tT'or  I 
person  is  not  any  one  impression,  but  that  to  which  our 
several  impressions  and  ideas  are  suppos'd  to  have  a  refer- 
ence. K  any  impression  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  self,  that 
impression   must  continue  invariably  the   same,   thro'  the  ""; 

whole  course  of  our  lives;  since  self  is  suppos'd  to. exist 
after  i^hat  manner.  But  there  is  no^impressjpn^ constant  and 
invariable.  Pain  and  pleasure,  grief  and  joy,  passions  and 
sensations  succeed  each  other,  and  never  all  exist  at  the  ^ 
8;ime  time.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  from  any  of  these  im-  ^  ^ 
pressions,  or  from  any  other,  that  the  idea  of  self  is  deriv'd ; 
and  consequently  there  is  no  such  idea.^ 

But  farther,  what  must  become  of  all  our  particular  per- 

'  flutrod.  Srct.  206.1 
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ceptions  upon  tliia  hypothesis  ?  All  these  are  different,  and 
,  distiDguishable,  and  separable  from  each  other,  and  may  be 
separately  consider'd,  and  may  exist  separately,  and  hare  »o 
need  of  any  thing  to  support  their  esistence.  After  what 
manner,  therefore,  do  they  belong  to  self;  and  how  a« 
they  connected  with  it?  For  my  part,  when  I  enter  most 
intimately  into  what  I  call  myself,  I  always  Htnmble  on  some 
particular  perception  or  other,  of  lieat  or  cold,  light  or  sliade. 
love  or  hatred,  pain  or  pleasure.  I  never_caii-catcli  myt^f.^ 
at  any  time  without  a  perception,  and  never  can  ohaert&JUiy 
thing  but  the  perception.  When  my  perceptions  are  j^iaoT*d 
for  anytime,  as  by  sound  sleep  ij9_iiirig._am,Xi|i8e58£y«  of 
w^aet/,  and  may  t?uly "Be'Mid  not  to  exist.  And  were  all 
my  perceptions  remov'd  by  death,  and  cou'd  I  neither  think, 
nor  feel,  nor  see,  nor  love,  nor  hat«  after  the  dissolution  of 
my  body,  I  shou'd  be  entirely  annihilated,  nor  do  I  conceive 
what  is  farther  requisite  to  make  me.  a  perfect  non-entity. 
If  any  one,  upon  serious  and  unprejudic'd  reflection,  thinks 
he  has  a  dilferent  notion  of  himself,  I  must  confess  I  can 
reason  no  longer  with  him.  All  I  can  allow  him  is,  that  he 
may  be  in  the  right  as  well  as  I,  and  that  we  are  essentially 
different  in  this  particular.  He  may,  perhaps,  perceive 
something  simple  and  continu'd,  which  he  calls  himtel/;  tlio' 
I  am  certain  there  is  no  such  principle  in  me, 

But  setting  aside  some  metaphysicians  of  this  kind,  I  may 
venture  to  affirm  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  that_thejr_  are 
i  nothing-hut  a.  bundle  or  fv^ll<><^t,iori^^tf^iferpnt  pftrppptimm, 
which  succeed^  each  other  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity, 
and  are  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  inovementT  Uur  eyes  cannot 
turn  in  their  sockfts  'tvitliduf  vaxylug  our  perceptions.  Our, 
thought  is  still  more  variable  than  our  sight ;  and 
other  seuses  and  faculties  contribute  to  this  change  ; 
there  any  single  power  of  the  soul,  which  remains 
ably  the  same,  perhaps  for  one  moment.  The  mi 
kiud  of  theatre,  where  several  perceptions  successively 
their  appearance ;  pass,  re-pass,  glide  away,  and  mingle  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  postures  and  situations.  There  is 
properly  no  tivjplicityia  it  at  one  time,  nor  identity  in 
different;  whatever  natural  propension  we  may  have  to 
imagine  that  simplicity  and  identity.  The  comparison  of 
the  tlieatre  must  not  mislead  us.  They  are  the  successive 
perceptions  only,  that  constitute  the  mind ;  nor  have  we  tlw 
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most  distant  notion  of  the  place,  where  these  scenes  are      s^^CT. 
represented,  or  of  the  materials,  of  which  it  is  composed.* 


What  ;then  gives  ns  so  great  a  propension  to  ascribe  an  of  per- 
identity  tcTthese  successive  perceptions,  and  to  suppose  our-  ??°*L 
selves^^llgflESLs^  iDLTaxlat^^  existence 

t^iJD^thfi^jyholQ  course  of  our  lives  P  In  order  to  answer 
this  question,  we  must  dia^guish  betwixt  p^ysonal  identity, 
as  it  ^^c^nlfl  ^ur  thnu^ht  nr"iTTiftgi^«tipn/ ag^^  it  regards 
our  passiopaor  ^^^  ^^n^M^rn  we  take  in  ourselves.  The  first 
is  our  present  subject;  and  to  explain  it  perfectly  we  must 
take  the  matter  pretty  deep,  and  account  for  that  identity, 
which  we  attribute  to  plants  and  animals;  there  being 
a  great  analogy  betwixt  it,  and  the  identity  of  a  self  or 
person. 

We  have  a  distinct  idea  of  an  object,  that  remains  in-  7 
variable  and  uninterrupted  thro*  a  suppos'd  variation  of 
time ;  and  this  idea  we  call  that  of  id^rU;U]iGr  sameness.  We  ^ 
have  also  a  distinct  idea  of  several  differentolSJectr  existing 
in  succession,  and  connected  together  by  a  close  relation;' 
and  this  to  an  accurate  view  aflEbrds  as  perfect  a  notion  of 
diversity y  as  if  there  was  no  manner  of  relation  among  the 
objects.  But  tho'  these  two  ideas  of  identity,  and  a  suo- 
ces8k)n  of  rdated  objects  be  in  themselves  perfectly  distinct, 
and  even  contraiy,  yet  "'tis  certain,  that  in  our  common  way 
of  thinking  they  are  generally  confounded  with  each  other. 
That  action  of  theimag^natipn^by  which  we.  consider  the  imin- 
terruptcd  and  invariable  object,  and  that  by  which  we  reflecu 
on  the  succession  of  related  objects,  are  almost  the  same  to  1 
th^feeling,  nor  is  there  much  more  eflFort  of  thought  required 
in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former.  The  relation  facili- 
tates the  transition  of  the  mind  from  one  object  to  another, 
and  renders  its  passage  as  smooth  as  if  it  contemplated  one 
continu'd  object.  Thii^  resemUance  is  the  cause  of  the 
confusion  and  mistake,  an3  makes  us  substitute  the  notion 
of  identity,  instead  of  that  of  related  objects.  •  However  at 
one  instant  we  may  consider  the  related  succession  as 
variable  or  interrupted,  we  are  sure  the  next  to  ascribe  to  it 
a  perfect  identity,  and  regard  it  as  invariable  and  unin- 
terrupted.    Our  propensity  to  this  mistake  is  so  great  from 

>  rintrod.  iSect.  342.]  moans   *  natural    relation  *  in  Hume's 

'  [It  18  essential  to  bear  in  mind      sense  of  the  term.    See  Part  I.  Sect.  6.] 
that  throughout  this  passage  '  relation ' 
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the  resemblance  above-mentioii'd,  that  we  fall  into  it  befure 
we  are  aware ;  and  tho'  we  incessantly  correct  ouraelvea  by 
reflection,  and  return  to  a  more  accurate  method  of  thinking;, 
yet  we  cannot  long  Buatain  oar  philosophy,  or  take  off  this 
biiisB  from  tlie  imagination.  Our  last  resource  is  to  yield  to 
it,  and  boldly  assert  that  these  different  related  objects  are 
in  effect  the  same,  however  interrupted  and  variable.  In 
order  to  jnatify  to  ourselves  this  absurdity,  we  oft«n  fei^ 
some  new  and  unintelligible  principle,  tljat  connects  the 
objects  together,  and  prevents  their  interruption  or  varia- 
tion. Thus  we  feigiL  the  continu'd  e3C'''t*'"'^e  nf  tht>  per- 
oeptiaafl  of  our  Benags,  igjajaovi;  theintevruption ;  and 
run  into  the  notion  of  a  soul,  and  «J{^aud  niMaiic^ 
disguise  the  variaTion,  pot  we  may  farther  observe, 
where  we~3trnot  give  rise  to  such  a  fiction,  our  propeni 
to  confound  identity  with  relation  is  jo  ^Teat.  that  we 
apt  to  ininginc '  soiiieThing"  unknown  and  niysterigns,  con- 
necting the  parts,  heeide  tlretr  "relation ;  and  this  I  take  to 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  identity  we  ascribe  to  plants 
and  vegetables.  And  even  when  this  does  not  take  place, 
we  still  feel  a  propensity  to  confound  these  ideas,  tho'  we 
are  not  able  fully  to  satisfy  ourselves  in  that  particular,  nor 
find  any  thing  invariable  and  uninterrupted  to  jnatify  our 
notion  of  identity.' 

Thus  the  controversy  concerning  identity  is  not  merely  a 
dispute  of  words.  Por  when  we  attribute  identity,  in  an 
improper  sense,  to  variable  or  interrupted  objects,  our 
mistake  is  not  confin'd  to  the  expression,  but  is  commonly 
attended  with  a  fiction," either  of  something  invariable  and 
uninterruptedj  oi^of  somelKng  my8terioua_ain!  inexplicable, 
or  at  least  with  a  propensity  to  such  fictions.  What  will 
suffice  to  prove  this  hypothesis  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
fair  enquirer,  is  to  shew  from  daily  experience  and  observa- 
tion, that  the  objects,  which  are  variable^rjatfimipted,  anil 
yet  are  suppos'd  to  continue  The"~Bame,  are  such,  ""i"  " 
consist  of  a  succession  of  parts,  connected  tog( 
resemblance,  contiguity,  or  causation.  For  as  such  aT 
cession  anjwers  .evidently  to  our  notion  of  diversity,  it  c 
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ouly  be  by  mistake  we  ascribe  to  it  an  identity  ;  and  as  the 
relation  ofjmrta,  which  leads  qb  into  this  mistake,  is  really 
nothing  but  a  quality,  which  producea  an  asBociatiou  of 
ideas,  and  aii^asy  ^ranBition  of  the  imagination  from  one  to 
another,  it  can  only  be  fi-om_tbej:eaembIance,  which  thia  act 
of  the  miud  bears  to  that,  by  whiffh  we  contemplate  one 
contina'd  object,  that  the  error.  anTtJa.  Our  chief  businesB, 
then,  must  be  to  prove,  that  all  objects,  to  which  we  ascribe 
identity,  without  observing  their  invariableness  and  uninter- 
raptednees,  are  such  as  consist  of  a  succession  of  related 
objects. 

In  order  to  this,  suppose  any  mass  of  matter,  of  which  the 
parts  are  contiguous  and  connected,  to  be  plac'd  before  ua ; 
'tis  plain  we  must  attribute  a  perfect  ideatity-to  this  nuiHa, 
provided  aU^the  parts  continue  umntemiptedlj  and  invariably 
the  same,  whatever  motion  or  change  of  place  we  may 
obsgfv'e  either  in  the  whole  or  in  any  of  the  parts.  But 
supposing  some  very  small  or  ineon»Uierahle  part  to  be  a^ded 
to  the  mass,  or  substracted  from  it;  tho'  this  absolutely 
destroys  the  identity  of  the  whole,  strictly  speaking ;  yet  as 
we  seldom  think  so  accurately,  we  scruple  not_  to  pronounce 
a  mass. of  matter  the  same,  where  we  6Dd  bo  trivial  an  altera- 
tion. The  passage  of  the  thought  from  the  object  before 
the  change  to  the  object  after  it,  is  so  smooth  and  easy,  that 
we  scarce  perceive  tie  transition,  and  are  apt  to  imagine, 
that  'tia  nothing  but  a  continu'd  survey  of  the  same  object. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  cireumBtance,  that  attends  this 
experiment ;  which  is,  that  tho'  the  change  of  any  consider- 
able part  in  a  mass  of  matter  destroys  the  identity  of  the 
whole,  yet  we  must  measure  the  great  neas  of  the  part,  not 
absolutely,  but  by  its  proportion  to  the  whole.  The  addition 
or  diminution  of  a  mountain  wou'd  not  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  diversity  in  a  planet ;  tho'  the  cliange  of  a  very  few 
inches  wou'd  be  able  to  destroy  the  identity  of  some  bodies. 
"Twill  be  imposaible  to  account  for  this,  but  by  reflecting 
that  objects  operate  upon  the  mind,  and  break  or  intemipt 
the  continuity  of  its  actions  not  according  ib"  TEeir  real 
greatness,  but  according  to  their  proportion  to  each  other : 
And  therefore,  since  thia  int^rrnption  malces  an  object  cease 
to  appear  the  same,  it  must  be  the  uninterrupted  i>rogre88  of 
the  thought,. which  constitutes  the  imperfect  identity. 

This  may  be        ' 
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in  any  considentble  part  of  a  body  destroys  its  identity  ;  but 
'tis  remajEaBl^  that  ^"Eefe  tbe  ciange  is  jrocJuc'd  graSuaU*! 
and  insensibly  we  are  legs  apt  to  ascribe  to  jt  the  same  effect- 
The  reason  can  plainly  be  no  other,  than  that  the  mind,  in 
following  the  successive  changes  of  the  body,  feels  an  easy 
paasa^  from  the  surveying  ita  condition  in  one  moment  to 
the  viewing  of  it  in  another,  and  at  no  particular  time  per- 
ceives any  interruption  in  its  actions.  From  which  continaM 
perception,  it  ascribes  a  continu'd  existence  and  identity  to 
the^baecL_  _.----- 

But  whatever  precaution  we  may  use  in  introducing  the 
changes  gradually,  and  making  them  proportionable  to  the 
whole,  'tis  certain,  that  where  the  changes  are  at  last  ob- 
serv'd  to  become  considerable,  we  make  a  scruple  of  ascribing 
identity  to  such  different  objects.  There  is,  however,  another 
artifice,  by  which  we  may  induce  the  imagination  to  advance 
a  step  farther;  and  that  is,  by  producing  a  reference  of  the 
parfa  to  each  other,  and  a  combinatiou  to  some  i:c'm'rir>n^./ 
or  purpose.  A  ahip,j)f  which  a  considerable  part  Las  beeu 
chang'd  by  frequent  reparations,  is  still  consider'd  aa  tLe 
same;  nordoesiheiJiffefenceof  the  materials  hinder  us  from 
ascribing  an  identity  to  it.  The  common  end,  in  which  thu 
parts  conspire,  is  the  same  under  all  their  variations,  and 
affords  an  easy  transition  of  the  imagination  from  one  situa- 
tion of  the  body  to  another. 

But  this  is  still  more  remarkable,  when  we  addjtjryiHj 
of  parts  to  their  comnwri.ead,  and  suppose  that  they  bear 
each  other,_^e  reciprocal  relation  of  cause  and  eilect  in 
their  actions  and  operations.  This  is  the  case  with  all 
animals.anil  vegetaihles;  where  not  only  the  several  parts 
have  a  reference  to  some  geueral  purpose,  but  also  a  mntuaJ 
dependance  on,  and  connexion  with  each  other.  The  effect 
of  so  strong  a  relation  is,  that  tho'  every  one  must  allow, 
that  in  a  very  few  years  both  vegetables  and  animals  eudare 
a  total  change,  yet  we  still  attribute  identityjo  them,  WHle 
their  form,  size,  and  substance  are  entirely  altePd.  Sn  oak;;- 
that  grows  from  a  small  plant  to  a  large  tree,  is  8til!  the 
same  oak ;  tho'  there  be  not  one  particle  of  matter,  or  Ggore 
of  its  parts  the  same.  An  infant  becomes  a  man,  and  is 
sometimes  fat,  sometimes  lean,  without  any  change  in  hia 
identity. 

We  may  also  consider  the  two  following  phmicnnbun. 
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are  remarkable  in  their  kind.     The  first  is,  that  tho'  we      SECT, 
commonly  be  able  to  distinguish  pretty  exactly  betwixt     _,    . 
nnmericaJ  and  specific  identity,  yet  it  sometimes  happens,  Of  per- 
that  we  confound  them,  anTTn  onr  thinking  and  reasoning  ??°^-^ 
employ  the  one  for  the  other.     Thus  a  man,  who  hears  a 
noise,  that  ja  frf^nently  interrupted  iindjenew^d,  says,  it  is 
stlQ^the  same  noise ;  tho'  *tis  evident  the  sounds  have  only  a     . 
specific^identity  or  resemblance,  and  there  is.  nothing  nume-     * 
ncally^SEie  same,  but j^e  cause,.  wlikJLj?rodnc'd  them.    In 
Ii£e  maimer  it  may  be  said  without  breach  of  the  propriety 
of  language,  that  such  a  church,  which  was  formerly  of  brick, 
fell  to  ruin,  and  that  the  parish  rebuilt  the  same  church  of 
free-stone,  and  according  to  modem  architecture.    Here 
neither  the  form  nor  materials  are  the  same,  nor  is  there  any 
thing  common  to  the  two  objects,  but  their  relation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  jhe  parish ;  and  yet  this^  alone  is  su£Bcient  to 
make  us  denominate  them  the  same.    But  we  must  observe, 
that  in  these  cases  the  first  object  is  in  a  manner  annihilated 
before  the  second  comes  into  existence ;  by  which  means,  we 
are  ngyer  j)reaented  in  any  one  point  of  time  with  the  idea  of 
difference  and  mn1fTpTip.^'ty  •  and  for  that  reason  are  less  scru- 
pulous  in  calling  them  the  same. 

Secondly,  We  may  remark,  that  tho'  in  a  succession  of 
related  objects,  it  be  in  a  manner  requisite,  that  the  chauge 
of  parts  be  not  sudden  nor  entire,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
identity,  yet  where  the  objects  are  in  their  nature  changeable 
and  inconstant,  we  admit  of  a  more  sudden  transition,  than 
wou'd  otherwise  be  consistent  with  that  relation.  Thus  as 
the  nature  of  a  river  consists  in  the  motion  and  change  of 
parts ;  tho'  in  less  thanlour  and  twenty  hours  these  be  totally 
alter'd ;  this  hinders  not  the  river  from  continuing  the  same 
during  several  ages.  What  is  natural  and  essential  Jo  .f^ 
thing  is,  in  a  manner,  expected ;  and  what  is  expected  makes 
less  impression,  and  appeal^  of  less  moiilBuU  ljharr"wiisns 
unusual  and  extraorclinary.  A  considerable  change  of  the 
former  kind  seems  really  less  to  the  imagination,  than  the 
most  trivial  atteration  of  the  latter ;  and  by  breaking  less  the 
continuity  of  the  thought,  has  less  influence  iB  destrojihg 
the  id$SBifl^- 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  personal  identity^ 
which  bag  beoome  so  great  a  question  in  philosophy,  espe- 
cially of  late  years    in  England,  where  all    the  abstruser 
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sciences  are  stndy'd  with  a  peculiar  ardour  and  application. 
And  here  'tis  evident,  the  same  method  of  reasoning  mnst 
be  continu'd,  which  has  so  snccessfbllj  explained  the  identitj 
of  plants,  and  animals,  and  ships,  and  honses,  and  of  all  the 
compounded  and  changeable  productions  either  of  art  or 
inature.  The  identity^  which  we  ftgnrihA  f/^  ihtk  m^Tifi  nif  man, 
is  only  a^f^itionp  onOj  and  of  a  like  kind  with  that  which 
we  ascribe  to  vegetables  and  animal  bodies.^  It  cannot, 
therefore,  have  a  different  origin,  but  mnst  proceed  from  a 
like  operation  of  the  imnginflti^^  npr.T»  nvo  ^^^^ 

But  lest  this  argument  shou'd  not  convince  the  reader ; 
tho*  in  my  opinion  perfectly  decisive;  let  him  weigh  the 
following  reasoning,  which  is  still  closer  and  more  imme- 
diate. 'Tis  evident,  that  the  identity,  which  we  attribute  to 
the  human  mind,  however  perfect  we  may  imagine  it  to  be, 
is  not  able  to  run  the  several  different  perceptions  into  one, 
and  make  them  lose  their  characters  of  distinction  and 
difference,  which  are  essential  to  them.  'Tis  still  true,  that 
every  distinct  perception,  which  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  mind,  is  a  distinct  existence,  and  is  different,  and 
distinguishable,  and  separable  from  every  other  perception, 
either  contemporary  or  successive.  But,  as,  notwithstanding 
this  distinction  and  separability,  we  suppose  the  whole  train 
of  perceptions  to  be  united  by  identity,  a  question  naturally 
arises  concerning  this  relation  of  identity;  whetber-it  be 
something  that  really  binds  our  several  perceptions  together, 
or  only  associates  their  ideas  in  the  imagination.  That  is, 
in  other  words,  whether  in  pronouncing  concerning  the  iden-, 
tity  of  a  person,  we  observe  some  real  bond  among  his  per- 
ceptions, or  only  feel  one  among  the  ideas  wejorm^ofthem. 
This  question  we  might  easily  decide,  if  we  wou'd  recollect 
what  has  been  already  prov'd  at  large,  that  the  under- 
standing never  observes  any  real  connexion_^.i?Long  objects, 
and  that  even  the  union  of  cause  and  effect,  when  strictly 
examin'd,  resolves  itself  into  a  customary  association  of 
ideas.  For  from  thence  it  evidently  follows,  that  identity  is 
nothing  really  belonging  to  these  different  perceptions,  and 
uniting  them  together;  but  is  merely  a  qualityj_5?hich_we 
attribute  to  them,  because  of  the  union  of  their  ideas  in  tiie 
imagination,  when  we  reflect  upon  them.  Now  the  only 
qualities,  which  can  give  ideas  an  union  in  the  imaginatioiiy 

'   [Iiitro'!.  ^  :Mo.] 
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are  theae  tliree  relations  above-mentioii'd.     These  are  the 
uniting    principles  in  the  ideal  World,  and  without    them 
every  distinct  object  ia  separable  by  the  mind,  and  may  he 
separately  consider'd,  and  appears   not  to  have  any  more 
conneiioii  with  any  other  object,  than  if  disjoin'd  by  the 
greatest  difference  and  remoteness.     'Tis,  tliprofnrp^  on  tmmp 
of   these    three    relations  of  resemblance,    contignity^nd  | 
cansation THiat  identity  depends  ;  and  aa  the  very  essence  of 
these  relations  couBisEB"ln"Tlieir  producii^  an  easy  transition   | 
of  ideas ;    it  follows,  that  onr  notions  of  personal  identity, 
proceed  entirely  from  the  smooth  and  uninterrupted  progress   i 
of  the  thought  along  a  train  of  connected  ideas,  according  ' 
tlrthe  principles  above-explain'd. ' 

The  only  question,  therefore,  which  remains,  ia,  by^what 
relations  this  unintemipted  progress  of  our  thonght  is  pro- 
doc'd,  when  we  conBider~£he  successive  existence  of  a  mind 
or  thinking  person.  And  here  'tis  evident  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  resemblance  and  causation,  and  must  drop 
contiguity,  which  has  little  or  no  influence  in  the  present 
caee. 

To  begin  with  Teaemblance ;  suppose  we  cou'd  see  clearly 
into  the  breast  of  another,  and  observe  that  snccession  of 
perceptions,  which  constitntes  his  mind  or  thinking  principle, 
and  suppose  that  he  always  preserves  the  memory  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  past  perceptions;  'tis  evident. that  nothing 
cou'd  more  contribute  to  the  bestowing  a  relation  on  this 
succession  amidst  all  its  variations.  For  what  is  the  memory 
butji  faculty,  by  which  we  raise  up  the  images  of  past  per- 
ceptions ?  And  as  an  image  necessarily  resembles  its  olyect, 
must  not  the  frequenFplacing  of  these  resembling  percep- 
tions in  the  chain  of  thought,  convey  the  imagination  more 
easily  from  one  link  to  another,  and  make  the  whole  seem 
Uke  the  continuance  of  one  object  P  In  this  particular,  then, 
the  memory  not  only^  d'S'^I'Vgrs  the  identity,  but  also  contri- 
butes to  its  production,  by  prodacing  the  relation  of  resem- 
blftDce  among  the  perceptions.  The  case  is  the  same  whether 
we  consider  ourselves  or  others. 

As  to  causation ;  we  may  observe,  that  the  true  idea  of  the  I 

human  mind,  is  to  consider  it  as  a  sy8t«m  of  difTerent  per-  I 

ceptions  or  different  existences,  which  are  link'd  together  Iw     | 

the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  mutually  produce  i(~ 

>  [Sea  aIbo  Appcnitix.  p.  590.  -EJ.] 
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stroy,  influence,  and  modify  each  otiier.'  Our  impresi 
^ve  rise  to  their  correspondent  ideas;  and  tKese  ideaa^M 
their  tiirn'pf6"Juce"  o^eFlmpreBsions.  One  thought  chaf" 
*'  another,  and  draws  after  it  a  third,  by  which  it  is  expelC 
,  in  itaturn.  In  tlus  respect,  I  cannot  compare  the  soal  i 
■>-  properly  to  any  thing  than  to  a  republic  or  commonweal 
in  which  the  several  members  are  united  by  the  reciprocnl 
ties  of  government  and  subordination,  and  give  riae  to  other 
persons,  who  propagate  the  same  republic  in  the  inceaaant 
changes  of  its  poxts.  And  as  the  same  individual  republic 
may  not  only  change  its  members,  but  also  it«  laws  and  con- 
stitations ;  in  like  manner  the  same  person  may  vary  his 
character  and  disposition,  as  well  as  bis  impreasiona  i 
ideas,  without  losing  his  identity,  ^'^tiajpypr  f^hl^Pg*™  "q 
endures,  bia  severaljarta"''^  "'■"  ci^-nnnnti^A  bj-  ' 
of  cansation.  And  in  this  view  our  identity  with  regard  t 
the  passions  serves  to  corroborate  that  with  regard  to  i' 
imagination,  by  tbe  malting  our  distant  perceptions  inflnei 
each  other,  and  by  giving  us  a  present  concern  for  our  past 
or  future  pains  or  pleasures. 

As  a  memory  alone  acquaints  us  with  t.hp  p^nt:;jnnanpa  mid 
extent  of  this  succeasiouJuf  perceptions,  'tis  to  be  considered, 
urKULlliat  account  chiefly,  as  the  source  oTpersJffial  identity. 
/  Had  we  no  memory,  we  never  sh(ju!d-  have  any  notion  of 
causation,  nor  consequently  of  that  chain  of  causes  and 
efifecta,  -which  constitute  our  self  or  person.  But  having 
once  acquir'd  this  notion  of  causation  from  the  memory,  we 
can  extend  the  same  chain  of  causes,  and.  consequently 
identity  of  "o>ar~p"eTB0U3  "beyond  our  memory,  and  eao^^c^ 
prebend  times,  and  circumstances,  and  actioiia,  whitih 
have  entirely  forgot,  but  suppose  in  general  to  have  eiisi 
For  how  few  of  our  past  actions  are  there,  of  which  we  have 
any  memory  ?  Who  can  tell  me,  for  instance,  what  were  his 
thoughts  and  actions  on  the  Ist  of  Jonuary  1715,  the  11th 
of  March  1710,  and  the  3rd  of  August  1733?  Or  will  he 
affirm,  because  he  has  entirely,  forgot  the  incidents  of  these 
days,  that  the  present  self  is  not  the  same  person  with  the 
self  of  that  time ;  and  by  that  means  overturn  all  the  nioA. 
establisb'd  notions  of  personal  identity  i"  In  this  view,  there* 
fore,  memory  does  not  so  much  prodace  ^jiiscover  persoi 
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identity,  by  shewing  us  the  relation  of  cause   and  effect      SECT, 
among  our  different  perceptions.     'Twill  be  incumbent  on  .    ^^' 
those,  who  affirm  that  memory  produces  entirely  our  per-  ofpgr- 
sonal  identity,  to  givg^  reason  w>iy  ^^  <r*ATi  f.linfl  P>Tf^Ti<^  nnr  Bonai 
identity., beyond^ ur  memory. 

The  whole  of  this  doctrine  leads  us  to  a  conclusion,  which 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  present  affair,  viz.  thatj.ll,  the 
nice  anj.  snhtile  questions  concerning  personal  identity  can 
never  possibly  be  decided,  and  are  to  Be  regarded  rather  as 
grammatical  than  as  philosophical  difficulties.     Tdenti^^flg-  # 
pends  oin  the  relations  of  ideq^s ;  and  these  relations  produce  I 
iden^E^j^y  means  of  that  easy  transition  they  occasion.' 
But  as  the  relations,  and  the  easiness  of  the  transition  may       y  ^  V 
diminish  by  insensible  degrees,  we  havejio  just  standard^  by  y  ' " 
which  we  can  decide  any  dispute  concernmg  the  time,  when 
they  acquire  or  lose  a  title  to  the  nanie  of  identity.     All  the      f " 
disputes  concerning  the  identity  of  connected  objects  are     "^  -^ 
merely  verbal,  ATrigpt  an  far  as  ^erelation  of  parts  gives  ri  se  ^  - 

to  some  fictionjgg:Jjnaegumrypnnciple  ot  union,  as  we  have  ,  c  ?  S. 
ah-eadyoSseiVdr  '"        '  ,.- 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  first  origin  and  uncer- 
tainty of  our  notion  of  identity,  as  apply'd  to  the  human  ,  Ji^ 
mind,  may  be  extended  wi£h  little  or  no  variation  to  that  of  \ 
simplicity.  An  object,^  whoafl  diffit^rftn^i  cQ-existent  parts  are 
bound  together  ty.  a  close  relation^  operates  upon  the  imagi- 
nation  after  much  the  same  manner  as  one  peirfectly^  sim2)Ie 
and  indivisible,  and  requires  not  a  much  greater  stretch  of 
thought  in  order  to  its  conception.  From  this  similarity  of 
operation  we  attribute  a  simplicity  to  it,  and  feign  a  prin- 
ciple of  union  as  the  support  of  this  simplicity,  and  the 
center  of  all  the  different  parte  and  qualities  of  the  object. 

Thus  we  have  finished  our  examination  of  the  several 
systems  of  philosophy,  both  of  the  intellectual  and  natural 
world ;  and  in  our  misceUaneous  way  of  reasoning  have  been 
led  into  several  topics ;  which  will  either  illustrate  and  con- 
firm some  preceding  part  of  this  discourse,  or  prepare  the 
way  for  our  following  opinions.  'Tis  now  time  to  return  to 
a  more  close  examination  of  our  subject,  and  to  proceed  in 
the  accurate  anatomy  of  human  nature,  having  fully  ex- 
plain'd  the  nature  of  our  judgment  and  understanding.' 

*  rirfJX)d.  §  345,  Bote.1  the  second  diyision  of  the  Appendix, 

'  [This  snbject  is  further  pursued  in      p.  648. — Ed.] 
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^cejadcaX  But  before  I  launch  oat  into  those  immense  depths  of 

i^rtaxM*'     philosophy,  which  lie  before  me,  I  find  myself  indin'd  to 
ofphilo-      stop  a  moment  in  my  present  station,  and  to  ponder  that 
*®^  ^*         voyage,  which  I  have  undertaken,  and  which  undoubtedly 
requires  the  utmost  art  and  industry  to  be  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion.     Methinks  I  am  like  a  man,  who  having 
struck  on  many  shoals,  and  having  narrowly  escap'd  ship- 
wreck in  passing  a  small  frith,  has  yet  the  temerity  to  put 
out  to  sea  in  the  same  leaky  weather-beaten  vessel,  and  even 
carries  his  ambition  so  far  as  to  think  of  compassing  the 
globe    under    these    disadvantageous   circumstances.       My 
memory  of  past  errors  and  perplexities,  makes  me  diffident 
for  the  future.     The  wretched  condition,  weakness,  and  dis- 
order of  the  faculties,   I   must   employ  in    my  enquiries, 
encrease    my    apprehensions.     And    the    impossibility    of 
amending  or  correcting  these  faculties,  reduces  me  almost  to 
despair,  and  makes  me  resolve  to  perish  on  the  barren  rock, 
on  which  I  am  at  present,  rather  than  venture  myself  upon 
that  boundless  ocean,  which  runs  out  into  immensity.     This 
sudden  view  of  my  danger  strikes  me  with  melancholy  ;  and 
as  'tis  usual  for  that  passion,  above  all  others,  to  indulge 
itself ;  I  cannot  forbear  feeding  my  despair,  with  all  those 
desponding  reflections,  which  the  present  subject  furnishes 
me  with  in  such  abundance. 

I  am  first  affrighted  and  confounded  with  that  forelorn 
solitude,  in  which  I  am  plac'd  in  my  philosophy,  and  fancy 
myself  some  strange  uncouth  monster,  who  not  being  able 
to  mingle  and  unite  in  society,  has  been  expell'd  all  human 
commerce,  and  left  utterly  abandoned  and  disconsolate. 
Fain  wou'd  I  run  into  the  crowd  for  shelter  and  warmth ; 
but  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  mix  with  such  deformity. 
I  call  upon  others  to  join  me,  in  order  to  make  a  company 
apart;  but  no  one  will  hearken  to  me.  Every  one  keeps  at 
a  distance,  and  dreads  that  storm,  which  beats  upon  me 
from  every  side.  I  have  expos'd  myself  to  the  enmity  of  all 
metaphysicians,  logicians,  mathematicians,  and  even  theolo- 
gians ;  and  can  I  wonder  at  the  insults  I  must  suflfer  ?  T 
have  declar'd  my  dis-approbation  of  their  systems ;  and  can 
I  be  surpriz'd,  if  they  shou'd  express  a  hatred  of  mine  and 
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of  my  person  ?  When  I  look  abroad,  I  foresee  on  every  side, 
dispute,  contradiction,  auger,  calumny  and  detraction.  When  , 
I  turn  my  eye  inwiLrd,  I  find  nothing  but  doubt  and  igno- 
rance. All  the  world  conspires  to  oppose  and  contradict  J 
me ;  tbo'  such  is  my  weakness,  that  I  feel  all  my  opinions 
loosen  and  fall  of  themselves,  when  onsupported  by  the 
approbation  of  others.  Every  step  I  take  ia  with  hesitation, 
and  every  new  reflection  makes  me  dread  an  error  and 
absurdity  in  ray  reasoning. 

Tor  with  what  confidence  can  I  venture  upon  such  bold 
enterprizes,  when  beside  those  numberless  infirmities  peculiai 
to  myself,  I  find  so  many  which  are  common  to  human  nature? 
Can  I  be  sure,  that  in  leaving  all  establish'd  opinions  I  am 
following  truth ;  and  by  what  criterion  shall  I  distiuguish 
her,  even  if  fortune  shou'datlast  guide  me  on  her  foot-steps P 
After  the  most  accurate  and  exact  of  my  reasonings,  I  cait  / 
give  no  reason  why  I  shou'd  assent  to  it ;  and  feel  nothingl 
bnt  a  strong  propensity  to  consider  objects  strongly  in  tliau 
view,  under  which  they  appear  to  me.  Experience  is  aJ 
principle,  which  instructs  me  in  the  several  conjunctions  of 
objects  for  the  past.  Habit  ia  another  principle,  which 
determines  me  to  expect  the  same  for  the  fiiture ;  and  both 
of  them  conspiring  to  operate  upon  the  imagination,  make 
me  form  certain  ideas  in  a  more  intense  and  lively  manner, 
than  others,  which  are  not  attended  with  the  same  advan- 
tages. Without  this  quality,  by  which  the  mind  enlivens 
some  ideas  beyond  others  (which  seemingly  is  so  trivial,  and 
so  little  foimded  on  reason)  we  cou'd  never  assent  to  any 
ai-gnment,  nor  carry  our  view  beyond  those  few  objects, 
which  are  present  to  our  senses.  Nay,  even  to  these  objects 
we  cou'd  never  attribute  any  existence,  but  what  was  de- 
pendent on  the  senses ;  and  must  comprehend  them  entirely 
in  that  succession  of  perceptions,  which  constitutes  our  self  or 
person.  Nay  fai-ther,  even  with  relation  to  that  succession, 
we  cou'd  only  admit  of  those  perceptions,  which  are  imme- 
diately present  to  our  consciousness,  nor  cou'd  those  lively 
images,  with  which  the  memory  presents  us,  be  ever  receiv'd 
as  true  pictures  of  past  perceptions.  The  memory,  senses, 
and  understanding  arc,  therefore,  all  of  them  founded  on  the 
imagination,  or  the  vivacity  of  our  ideas. 

Mo  wonder  a  principle  so  inconstant  and  fallacious  shou'd  i 
lead  US  into  errors,  when  implicitly  follow'd  (as  it  must  be)  \ 
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iRT     in  aQ  its  rarlatioas.     Tiu  tlm  pnuciple,  wluch  malcCfl  n 

^ .  reason  firom  ca,u8ea  and  effects ;  and  'tis  the  same  principle^ 

,n  which  conviuceB  ua  of  the  contina'd  ezist«nce  of  extonial 
'<^l  objects,  when  absent  from  the  senses.  But  tho*  these  two 
^^1„,  operations  be  eqaall;  natural  and  necessary  in  the  humaa 
of  piiii*.  mind,  yet  in  some  circumstancea  they  are'  directly  contrary, 
*"  '■  nor  is  it  poBsible  for  us  to  reason  justly  and  regolarly  from 
causes  and  effects,  and  at  the  same  time  believe  the  coDtinn'd 
existence  of  matter.  How  then  ah  all  we  adjost  thoae  prin- 
ciples together?  Which  of  them  shall  we  prefer?  Or  in 
case  we  prefer  neither  of  them,  but  snccesaively  assent  to 
both,  as  is  usual  among  philosophers,  with  what  confidence 
can  we  afterwards  usurp  that  glorious  title,  when  we  (Liu 
knowingly  embrace  a  manifest  contradiction? 

This*  contradiction  wou'd  be  more  eicu sable,  were  it  com> 
pensated  by  any  degree  of  solidity  and  satisfaction  in  the 
other  parts  of  our  reasoning.  But  the  caj^e  is  quite  cootrary. 
When  we  trace  up  the  human  understanding  to  ita  fint 
principles,  we  find  it  to  lead  us  into  such  sentiments,  oa  seem 
to  turn  into  ridicule  all  our  past  pains  and  indnetry,  and  to 
discourage  us  from  future  enquiries.  Nothing  is  more  curi- 
ously enquir'd  after  by  the  mind  of  man,  than  the  causes  of 
every  phainomenon ;  nor  are  we  content  with  knowing  the 
immediate  causes,  but  push  on  our  enquiries,  till  we  arrive 
at  the  original  and  ultimate  principle.  We  wou'd  not  wil- 
lingly stop  before  we  are  acquainted  with  that  energy  in  the 
cause,  by  which  it  operates  on  its  effect ;  that  tie,  which 
connects  them  together;  and  that  efBcsicious  quality,  < 
which  the  tie  depends.  This  is  our  aim  in  all  our  s 
and  reflections ;  And  how  must  we  be  disappointed,  whenid 
learn,  that  this  connexion,  tie,  or  enei^  lies  merely  in  g 
selves,  and  is  nothing  but  that  determination  of  the  i 
which  is  acqiiir'd  by  custom,  and  causes  us  to  make  a  t 
tton  from  an  object  to  its  usual  attendant,  and  from  t 
impression  of  one  to  the  lively  idea  of  the  other?  Sw" 
discovery  not  only  cuts  off  all  hope  of  ever  attaining  i 
faction,  but  even  prevents  our  very  wishes;  since  it  app4 
that  when  we  say  we  desire  to  know  the  ultimate  and  ( 
rating  principle,  as  something,  which  resides  in  the  ext«nial 
object,  we  either  contradict  ourselves,  or  talk  without  %t 
moaning. 
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This  deficiency  in  our  ideas  is  not,  indeed,  perceived  in      SECT, 
common  life,  nor  are  we  sensible,  that  in  the  most  usual  con-    _\^'   - 
junctions  of  cause  and  effect  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  ulti-  Conclnsiou 
mate  principle,  which  binds  them  together,  as  in  the  most  ^^^ 
unusual  and  extraordinary.     But  this  proceeds  merely  from 
an  illusion  of  the  imagination ;  and  the  question  is,  how  fac 
we  ought  to  yield  to  these  illusions.     This  question  is  verjj 
difficult,  and  reduces  us  to  a  very  dangerous  dilemma,  whichi 
ever  way  we  answer  it.     Tor  if  we  assent  to  every  trivial 
suggestion  of  the  fancy ;  beside  that  these  suggestions  arel 
often  contrary  to  each  other ;  they  lead  us  into  such  errorsJ 
absurdities,  and  obscurities,  that  we  must  at  last  becomei 
asham'd  of  our  credulity.     Nothing  is  more  dangerous  t<r 
reason  than  the  flights  of  the  imagination,  and  nothing  has 
been  the  occasion  of  more  mistakes  among  philosophers. 
Men  of  bright  fancies  may  in  this  respect  be  compar'd  to 
those  angels,  whom  the   scripture  represents   as   covering 
their  eyes  with  their  wings.     This  has  already  appear'd  in 
so  many  instances,  that  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  enla/ging  upon  it  any  farther. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  consideration  of  these  in- 
stances makes  us  take  a  resolution  to  reject  all  the  trivial 
suggestions  of  the  fancy,  and  adhere  to  the  understanding, 
that  is,  to  the  general  and  more  established  properties  of  the 
imagination ;    even    this    resolution,   if    steadily  executed, 
wou'd  be  dangerous,  and  attended  with  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences.  Tor  I  have  already  shewn,'  that  the  understanding, " 
when  it  acts  alone,  and  according  to  its  most  general  prin- ; 
ciples,  entirely  subverts  itself,  and  leaves  not    the  lowest  I 
degree  of  evidence  in  any  proposition,  either  in  philosophy  I 
or  common  life.     We  save  ourselves  from  this  total  scepti-  \ 
cism  only  by  means  of  that  singular  and  seemingly  trivial 
property  of  the  fancy,  by  which  we  enter  with  difficulty  intoj 
remote  views  of  things,  and  are  not  able  to  accompany  them 
with  so  sensible  an  impression,  as  we  do  those,  which  ar( 
more  easy  and  natural.     Shall  we,  then,  establish  it  for  al 
general  maxim,  that  no  refln'd  or  elaborate  reasoning  is  ever] 
to  be  receiv'd  ?     Consider  well  the  consequences  of  such  a 
principle.     By  this  means  you  cut  off  entirely  all  science 
and  philosophy :   You  proceed  upon  one  singular  quality  of 
the  imagination,  and  by  a  parity  of  reason  must  embrace  all 
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of  them:  And  you  expressly  contradict  yonrself;  since 
^  maxim  must  be  built  on  the  preceding  reusoning,  which 
be  allow 'd  to  be  sufficiently  refia'd  and  metaphysieaL    fl 
party,  then,  shall  we  choose  among  these  difficaltiea  ?     If 
we  euibi'ace  this  principle,  and  condemn  all  refin'd  reason- 

ling,  we  run  into  the  most  majiifest  abaardities.  If  we  reject 
it  in  favour  of  these  reasonings,  we  subvert  entirely  tho 
human  understanding.  We  have,  therefore,  no  choice  left 
but  betwixt  a  false  reason  and  none  at  all.  For  my  part,  I 
know  not  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  present  case.  I  can 
only  observe  what  is  commonly  done;  which  is,  that  this 
difficulty  is  seldom  or  never  thought  of;  and  even  where  ik 
has  once  been  present  to  the  mind,,  is  quickly  forgot, 
leaves  but  a  small  impression  behind  it,  Very  refin'd 
flections  liave  little  or  no  influence  upon  us ;  and  yet  we 
not,  and  cannot  establish  it  for  a  rule,  that  they  ought 
to  have  any  influence ;  which  implies  a  manifest 
diction. 

But  what  have  I  here  said,  that  reflections  very  refin' 
and  metaphysical  have  little  or  no  influence  upon  us?  This 
opinion  I  can  scarce  forbear  retracting,  and  condeunilig 
from  my  present  feeling  and  exjierience.  The  intense  view 
of  these  manifold  contradictions  and  imperfections  in  human 
reason  has  so  wrought  upon  me,  and  heated  my  brain, 
that  I  am  ready  to  reject  all  belief  and  reasoning,  and  can 
look  upon  no  opinion  even  as  more  probjible  or  likely  than 
another.  Where  am  I,  or  what  V  Fi-om  what  causes  do  I 
derive  my  existence,  and  to  what  condition  shall  I  reti 
Whose  favour  shall  I  court,  and  whose  anger  i 
dread?  Wtat  beings  surround  me?  and  on  whom 
any  influence,  or  who  have  any  influence  on  ine  ? 
confounded  with  all  these  questions,  and  begin  to  fan 
self  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  imaginable,  inv 
with  the  deepest  darkness,  and  utterly  depriv'd  of  the 
every  member  and  faculty. 
,     Most  fortunately  it  happens,  that  since  reason  i»  inc 

/of  dispelling    these  clnnds,   nature    herself   snflioes  to 
purpose,  and  cures  me  of  this  philosophical  melancholy  atu 
delirium,  either  by  relaxing  this  bent  of  mind,  or  by  some 

1  avocB.tion,  and  lively  impression  of  my  senses,  which  oblite- 
rate all  these  chimeras.     I  dine,  I  play  a  game  of 
and   am  merry  with  my  friends ; 
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when  after  three  or  four  hours'  amusement,  I  won'd  return      SECT, 
to  these  speculations,  they  appear  so  cold,  and  strain'd,  and  .    ^^^-   . 
ridiculous,   that  I  cannot  find   in  my  heart  to  enter  into  Conclurion 
them  any  farther.  of  this 

Here  then  I  find  myself  absolutely  and  necessarily  deter- 
min'd  to  live,  and  talk,  and  act  like  other  people  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life.  But  notwithstanding  that  my 
natural  propensity,  and  the  course  of  my  animal  spirits  and 
passions  reduce  me  to  this  indolent  belief  in  the  general 
maxims  of  the  world,  I  still  feel  such  remains  of  my  former 
disposition,  that  I  am  ready  to  throw  all  my  books  and 
papers  into  the  fire,  and  resolve  never  more  to  renounce  the 
pleasures  of  life  for  the  sake  of  reasoning  and  philosophy. 
For  those  are  my  sentiments  in  that  splenetic  humour,  which 
governs  me  at  present.  I  may,  nay  I  must  yield  to  the 
current  of  nature,  in  submitting  to  my  senses  and  under- 
standing ;  and  in  this  blind  submission  I  shew  most  perfectly 
my  sceptical  disposition  and  principles.  But  does  it  follow, 
that  I  must  strive  against  the  current  of  nature,  which 
leads  me  to  indolence  and  pleasure ;  that  I  must  seclude 
myself,  in  some  measure,  from  the  commerce  and  society  of 
men,  which  is  so  agreeable ;  and  that  I  must  torture  my 
brains  with  subtilities  and  sophistries,  at  the  very  time  that 
I  cannot  satisfy  myself  concerning  the  reasonableness  of  so 
painful  an  application,  nor  have  any  tolerable  prospect  of 
arriving  by  its  mekns  at  truth  and  certainty.  Under  what 
obligation  do  I  lie  of  making  such  an  abuse  of  time  9  And 
to  what  end  can  it  serve  either  for  the  service  of  mankind, 
or  Tor  my  own  private  interest  9  No :  If  I  must  be  a  fool, 
as  all  those  who  reason  or  believe  any  thing  certainly  are, 
my  follies  shall  at  least  be  natural  and  agreeable.  Where  I 
strive  against  my  inclination,  I  shall  have  a  good  reason  for 
my  resistance ;  and  will  no  more  be  led  a  wandering  into 
such  dreary  solitudes,  and  rough  passages,  as  I  have  hitherto 
met  with. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  my  spleen  and  indolence ;  and  ' 
indeed  I  must  confess,  that  philosophy  has  nothing  to  oppose 
to  them,  and  expects  a  victory  more  from  the  returns  of  a 
serious  good-humour'd  disposition,  than  fit)m  the  force  of 
reason  and  conviction.  Jn  all  the  incidents  of  life  we  ought 
still  to  preserve  our  scepticism^  If  we  believe,  thatTSre 
warnis,  or  water  refreshes,  'tis  only  because  it  costs  us  too 
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much  pains  to  tbitik  otlierwise.  Nay  if  we  ore  philoaophers, 
it  oughi  only  to  be  upon  scepticiil  principles,  and  from  an 
inclination,  whiclj  we  feel  to  the  employing  ourBclves  after 
that  manner.  Where  reason  is  lively,  and  mixes  itself  wiUi 
some  propensity,  it  ought  to  be  assented  to.  Where  it  does 
not,  it  never  can  have  any  title  to  operate  upon  ns. 

At  the  time,  therefore,  that  I  am  tir'd  with  amnseni 
and  company,  and  have  indalg'd  a  reverie  in  my  chambi 
in  a  solitary  walk  by  a  river-side,  I  fcel  my  mind  all  coUet 
within  itself,  and  ain  natnrally  inclia'd  to  carry  my  rieiT  into 
all  those  subjects,  about  which  I  have  met  with  so  many 
disputes  in  tie  course  of  my  reading  and  conversation.  J 
cannot  forbear  having  a  curiosity  to  be  acquainted  with  | 
principles  of  moral  good  and  evil,  the  nature  and  f'ouudi 
of  government,  and  the  cause  of  those  several  passions  I 
inclinations,  which  actuate  and  govern  me.  I  an: 
think  I  approve  of  one  object,  and  disapprove  of  anotl 
call  one  thing  beautiful,  and  another  deform'd ;  decide  (  ^^ 
cerning  truth  and  falshood,  reason  and  folly,  without  know- 
ing upon  what  principles  I  proceed.  I  am  concern  "d  for  the 
condition  of  the  learned  world,  which  lies  under  such  a 
deplorable  ignorance  in  all  these  particulars.  I  feel  an  b 
bition  to  arise  in  me  of  contributing  to  the  instruction  | 
mankind,  and  of  acquiring  a  name  by  my  inventiona  i 
discoveries.  These  sentiments  spring  up  naturally  in  i 
present  disposition  ;  and  shou'd  I  endeavour  to  banish  them, 
by  attaching  myself  to  any  other  business  or  diversion,  I  /eei 
I  shou'd  be  a  loser  in  point  of  pleasure ;  and  this  is  the  origin 
of  TDj  philosophy. 

But  even  suppose  this  curiosity  and  ambition  shou'd  not 
transport  me  into  speculations  without  the  sphere  of  common 
life,  it  wou'd  necessarily  happen,  that  from  my  very  weakness 
1  must  be  led  into  such  enquiries.  'Tis  certain,  that  super- 
stition is  much  more  bold  in  its  systems  and  hyj>othes 
philosophy ;  and  while  the  latter  contents  itself  with  a 
ing  new  causes  and  principles  to  the  phsenomena,  ' 
appear  in  the  visible  world,  the  former  opens  a  world  o 
own,  and  presents  us  with  scenes,  and  beings,  and  object*, 
which  are  altogether  new.  Since  therefore  'tis  almost  im- 
possible for  the  mind  of  man  to  rest,  like  those  of  beasts,  im 
that  narrow  circle  of  objects,  which  are  the  subject  of  o' 
conversation  and  action,  we  ought   only  to  deliberate  < 
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cerning  the  choice  of  oar  guide,  and  ought  to  prefer  that      SECT, 
which  is  safest  and  most  agreeable.     And  in  thia  respect  I   .  ,. 

make  bold  to  recommend  philosophy,  and  shall  not  scruple  Conciu.ion 
to  give  it  the  preference  to  superstition  of  every  kind  or  ^J^ 
denomination.  For  aa  auperstitiou  arises  naturally  and 
easily  from  the  popular  opinions  of  mankind,  it  seizes  more 
strongly  on  the  mind,  and  is  often  able  to  disturb  us  in  the 
conduct  of  our  lives  and  actions.  Philosophy  on  the  con- 
trary, if  just,  can  present  ne  only  with  mild  and  moderate 
sentiments ;  and  if  false  and  extravagant,  its  opinions  are 
merely  the  objects  of  a  cold  and  general  speculation,  and 
seldom  go  so  far  as  to  interrupt  the  course  of  our  natural 
propensities.  The  CrNics  are  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
philosophers,  who  from  reasonings  purely  philosophical  ran 
into  as  great  extravagancies  of  conduct  as  any  Monk  or  Der- 
vise  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Generally  speaking,  the 
prrors  in  religion  are  dangerous ;  those  in  philosophy  only- 
ridiculous, 

I  am  sensible,  that  these  two  cases  of  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  the  mind  will  not  comprehend  all  mankind,  and  that 
there  are  in  England,  in  particular,  many  honest  gentlemen, 
whobeingalwaysemploy'd  in  their  domestic  aflairs,  or  amusing 
themselves  in  common  recreations,  have  carried  their  thoughts 
very  little  beyond  those  objects,  wliich  are  every  day  expos'd 
to  their  senses.  And  indeed,  of  such  as  these  I  pretend  not  to 
make  philosophers,  nor  do  I  expect  them  either  to  be  asso- 
ciates in  these  researches  or  auditors  of  these  discoveries. 
They  do  well  to  keep  themselves  in  their  present  situation ; 
and  instead  of  refining  them  into  philosophers,  I  wish  we 
cou'd  communicate  to  our  founders  of  systems,  a  share  of 
this  gross  earthy  mixture,  as  an  ingredient,  which  they 
commonly  stand  much  in  need  of,  and  which  won'd  serve  to 
temper  those  fiery  particles,  of  which  they  are  compos'd. 
While  a  warm  imagination  is  allow'd  to  enter  into  philo- 
sophy, and  hypotheses  embrac'd  merely  for  being  specious 
and  agreeable,  we  can  never  hare  any  steady  principles,  nor 
any  sentiments,  which  will  suit  with  common  practice  and 
experience.  But  were  these  hypotheses  once  remov'd,  we 
might  hope  to  establish  a  system  or  set  of  opinions,  which  if 
not  true  (for  that,  perhaps,  is  too  much  to  be  hop'd  for) 
might  at  least  be  satisfactory  to  the  human  mind,  and  might 
stand  the  test  of  the  most  critical  examination.     Nor  shou'd 
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PART  we  despair  of  attaining  this  end,  because  of  the  many  chime- 
^  ^^'  rical  systems,  which  have  successively  arisen  and  decay'd 
Of  the  away  among  men,  wou'd  we  consider  the  shortness  of  that 
•cepdcal  period,  wherein  these  questions  have  been  the  subjects  of 
systoms*^'  enquiry  and  reasoning.  Two  thousand  years  with  such  long 
of  philo-  interruptions,  and  under  such  mighty  discouragements  are 
^^^'  a  small  space  of  time  to  give  any  tolerable  perfection  to  the 
sciences ;  and  perhaps  we  are  still  in  too  early  an  age  of  the 
world  to  discover  any  principles,  which  will  bear  the  exami- 
nation of  the  latest  posterity.  For  my  part,  my  only  hope 
is,  that  I  may  contribute  a  little  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  by  giving  in  some  particulars  a  different  turn  to 
the  speculations  of  philosophers,  and  pointing  out  to  them 
more  distinctly  those  subjects^  where  alone  they  can  expect 
assurance  and  conviction.  /Human  Nature  is  the  only  science^ 
of  man ;  and  yet  has  been  hitherto  the  most  neglects.  ' 
'Twill  be  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  can  bring  it  a  little  more  into 
fiishion ;  and  the  hope  of  this  serves  to  compose  my  temper  \ 
from  that  spleen,  and  invigorate  it  from  that  indolence,  ^ 
which  sometimes  prevail  upon  me.  If  the  reader  finds  him- 
belf  in  the  same  easy  disposition,  let  him  follow  me  in  my 
future  speculations.  If  not,  let  him  follow  his  inclination, 
and  wait  the  returns  of  application  and  good  humour. 
The  conduct  of  a  man,  who  studies  philosophy  in  this  care- 
less manner,  is  more  truly  sceptical  than  that  of  one,  whr» 
feeling  in  himself  an  inclination  to  it,  is  yet  so  over-whelm'd 
with  doubts  and  scruples,  as  totally  to  rojeet  it.  A  true 
sceptic  will  be  diffident  of  his  philosophieul  doubts,  as  well 
as  of  his  philosophical  conviction;  and  will  never  refuse  anv 
innocent  satisfaction,  which  offers  itself,  upon  account  of 
either  of  them. 

Nor  is  it  only  proper  we  shou'd  in  general  indul^re  our 
inclination  in  the  most  elaborate  philosophical  researches, 
notwithstanding  our  sceptical  prijiciples,  but  also  that  we 
shon'd  yield  to  that  propensity,  which  inclines  us  to  be 
positive  and  certain  in  ptrtU^uliM'  jy^'nU^  according  to  tlit* 
liixht,  in  which  we  survey  them  in  anv  i'?.-/.>ii.V7r  :ru<t'i,,f, 
*Tis  easier  to  forbear  all  examination  and  enquiry,  than  t«> 
check  ourselves  in  so  natural  a  propensity,  and  gnard  airai!:>t 
that  assurance,  which  always  arises  fr*:»m  an  eiact  and  fi;]! 
survev  of  an  obiect.  On  such  an  c-ecasion  we  are  ai»t  n..: 
only  to  forg-*::  our  socpticism,  but   even  c-ir  nic-iesTv   :•>  ; 
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and  make  use  of  such  terms  as  these,  His  evidenL  His  certain,      SECT. 

•  VIT 

His  undeniable ;  which  a  due  deference  to  the  public  ought,   ^_      '   ^ 
perhaps,  to  prevent.     I  may  have  fallen  into  this  fault  after  OondoBioo 
the  example  of  others ;  but  I  here  enter  a  caveat  against  any  ^^ 
objections,  which  may  be  offered  on  that  head ;  and  declare 
that  such  expressions  were  extorted  from  me  by  the  present 
view  of  the  object,  and  imply  no  dogmatical  spirit,  nor  con- 
ceited idea  of  my  own  judgment,  which  are  sentiments  that 
I  am  sensible  can  become  no  body,  and  a  sceptic  still  less 
than  any  other. 
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There  is  nothing  I  wou'd  more  willingly  lay  hold  of,  than  an  oppor-      APPX. 

tunity  of  confessing  my  errors ;  and  shou'd  esteem  such  a  retiun  to    ^*"    » 

truth  and  reason  to  be  more  honourable  than  the  most  unerring  judg- 
ment. A  man,  who  is  free  from  mistakes,  can  pretend  to  no  praises, 
except  from  the  justness  of  his  imderstanding :  But  a  man,  who  corrects 
his  mistakes,  shews  at  once  the  justness  of  his  imderstanding,  and  the 
candour  and  ingenuity  of  his  temper.  I  have  not  yet  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  any  very  considerable  mistakes  in  the  reasonings  delivered 
in  the  preceding  volumes,  except  on  one  article  :  But  I  have  found  by 
experience,  that  some  of  my  expressions  have  not  been  so  well  chosen, 
as  to  guard  against  all  mistakes  in  the  readers ;  and  *tis  chiefly  to 
remedy  this  defect,  I  have  subjoined  the  following  appendix. 

We  can  never  be  induced  to  believe  any  matter  of  fact,  except  where 
its  cause,  or  its  effect,  is  present  to  us  ;  but  what  the  nature  is  of  that 
belief,  which  arises  from  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  few  have  had 
the  curiosity  to  ask  themselves.  In  my  opinion,  this  dilemma  is  in- 
evitable. Either  the  belief  is  some  new  idea,  such  as  that  of  reality 
or  existence,  which  we  join  to  the  simple  conception  of  an  object,  or  it 
is  merely  a  peculiar  feeling  or  sentiment.  That  it  is  not  a  new  idea, 
annex'd  to  the  simple  conception,  may  be  evinc'd  from  these  two  argu- 
ments. First,  We  have  no  abstract  idea  of  existence,  distinguishable 
and  separable  from  the  idea  of  particular  objects.  'Tis  impossible, 
therefore,  that  this  idea  of  existence  can  be  annexM  to  the  idea  of  any 
object,  or  form  the  difference  betwixt  a  simple  conception  and  belief. 
Secondly,  The  mind  has  the  command  over  all  its  ideas,  and  can 
separate,  unite,  mix,  and  vary  them,  as  it  pleases ;  so  that  if  belief 
consisted  merely  in  a  new  idea,  annex'd  to  the  conception,  it  wou'd  be 
in  a  man's  power  to  believe  what  he  pleas'd.  We  may,  therefore, 
conclude,  that  belief  consists  merely  in  a  certain  feeling  or  sentiment ; 
in  something,  that  depends  not  on  the  will,  but  must  arise  from  certain 
determinate  causes  and  principles,  of  which  we  are  not  masters.  When 
we  are  convinc'd  of  any  matter  of  fact,  we  do  nothing  but  conceive  it, 
along  with  a  certain  feeling,  different  from  what  attends  the  mere 
reveries  of  the  imagination.  And  when  we  express  our  incredulity 
concerning  any  fisict,  we  mean,  that  the  arguments  for  the  fact  produce 
not  that  feeling.     Did  not  the  belief  consist  in  a  sentiment  different 

'  This  Appendix  was  added  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  original  edition,  1740. — ^Ed. 
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APPX.      from  our  mere  conception,  whatever  objects  were  presented  by  the 
■      •       '    wildest   imagination,  wou*d  be  on  an   equal   footing  with   the   mo6t 
established  truths  founded  on  history  and  experience.     There  is  nothing 
but  the  feeling,  or  sentiment,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

This,  therefore,  being  regarded  as  an  undoubted  truth,  tkcU  belief 
is  nothing  but  a  peculiar  feeling^  different  from  the  simple  conception^ 
the  next  question,  that  naturally  occurs,  is,  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
feeling^  or  sentiment^  and  whether  it  be  analogous  to  any  other  sentimeM 
of  the  human  mind  ?  This  question  is  important.  For  if  it  be  nrt 
analogous  to  any  other  sentiment,  we  must  despair  of  explaining  its 
causes,  and  must  consider  it  as  an  original  principle  of  the  human 
mind.  If  it  be  analogous,  we  may  hope  to  explain  its  causes  from 
analogy,  and  trace  it  up  to  more  general  principles.  Now  that  there  is 
a  greater  firmness  and  solidity  in  the  conceptions,  which  are  the  objects 
of  conviction  and  assurance,  than  in  the  loose  and  indolent  reveries  of 
a  castle-builder,  every  one  will  readily  own.  They  strike  upon  us 
with  more  force ;  they  are  more  present  to  us ;  the  mind  has  a  firmer 
hold  of  them,  and  is  more  actuated  and  mov'd  by  them.  It  acquiesces 
in  them  ;  and,  in  a  manner,  fixes  and  reposes  itself  on  them.  In  short, 
they  approach  nearer  to  the  impressions,  which  are  immediately  present 
to  us ;  and  are  therefore  analogous  to  many  other  operations  of  the 
mind. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  possibility  of  evading  this  conclu- 
sion, but  by  asserting,  that  belief,  beside  the  simple  conception,  consists 
in  some  impression  or  feeling,  distinguishable  from  the  conception.  It 
does  not  modify  the  conception,  and  render  it  more  present  and  intense : 
It  is  only  annex'd  to  it,  after  the  same  manner  that  will  and  desire  are 
annex'd  to  particular  conceptions  of  good  and  pleasure.  But  the 
following  considerations  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  remove  this  hy[)0- 
thesis.  Firsty  It  is  directly  contrary  to  experience,  and  our  immediate 
consciousness.  Ail  men  have  ever  allow'd  reasoning  to  be  merely  .-in 
operation  of  our  thoughts  or  ideas ;  and  however  those  ideas  may  be 
varied  to  the  feeling,  there  is  nothing  ever  enters  into  our  conclusions 
but  ideas,  or  our  fainter  conceptions.  For  instance ;  I  hear  at  present 
a  person's  voice,  whom  1  am  acquainted  with;  and  this  sound  comes 
from  the  next  room.  This  impression  of  my  senses  immediat-ely  con- 
veys my  thoughts  to  the  person,  along  with  all  the  surrounding  objects. 
I  paint  them  out  to  myself  as  existent  at  present,  with  the  same 
((ualities  and  relations,  that  I  formerly  knew  them  possess'd  of.  These 
ideas  take  faster  hold  of  my  mind,  than  the  ideas  of  an  inchanted 
(\'istle.  They  are  different  to  the  feeling ;  but  there  is  no  distinct  or 
separate  impression  attending  them.  'Tis  the  same  case  when  I  recol- 
lect the  several  incidents  of  a  journey,  or  the  events  of  any  history. 
Every  particular  fact  is  there  the  object  of  belief.  Its  idea  is  modified 
diffeTently  from  the  loose  reveries  of  a  castle-builder  :  But  no  distinct 
impression  attends  every  distinct  idea,  or  conception  of  matter  of  fact. 
This  is  the  subject  of  plain  experience.  If  ever  this  experience  can  be 
disputed  on  any  occasion,  'tis  when  the  mind  has  been  agitated  with 
doubts  and  difficulties;  and  aftervvards,  upon  taking  the  object  in  a 
new  point  of  view,  or  being  presented  with  a  new  argument,  fixes  and 
reposes  itself  in  one  isettlcd  conclusion  and  belief.     In  this  case  there 
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is  a  feeling  iIiHtlnct  and  separate  from  the  conception.  The  paasiigi 
from  cloulil  ;inil  ogitatioa  to  tranqiiility  and  reptme,  conveys  a  sitinfui-- 
tion  Bud  pleooure  lo  iho  mind.  But  lake  any  other  esse.  Suppose  I 
see  the  legs  and  thighs  of  a  person  in  motion,  while  some  interpou'd 
object  cooceaU  the  rest  of  his  body.  Here  'lis  certain,  the  imagina- 
tion  spreads  out  tlie  whole  iigure.  I  give  him  a  head  and  shoulders, 
and  l>reast  and  neck.  These  uienibers  I  conceive  and  believe  liini  to 
be  posaess'd  of.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  (his  whole 
operatioD  is  perform'd  by  the  thought  or  imsginadun  alont-.  The 
tran^tion  ia  immediate.  The  ideas  presently  sirike  us.  Tbeir  cus- 
toraury  contiextnn  with  the  present  Jmprtission,  varies  them  and  modifirs 
them  in  a  certain  manner,  but  produces  no  act  of  the  mind,  dislinct 
lr»m  tills  peculiarity  of  conceptjoo.  Let  any  on^  examine  his  own 
miud,  and  he  will  evidently  find  this  to  be  the  Inilh. 

Secondli/,  Whatever  may  be  the  case,  with  regard  to  this  distinct 
impression,  it  must  be  alloiv'd,  thuithe  mind  luis  a  firmer  hold,  or  more 
ete^idy  conception  of  what  it  taki^  to  be  nistter  of  invt,  than  of 
lictionB,  Why  then  look  any  farther,  or  midtiply  suppositions  without 
iieceaaity  ? 

Thirdly,  We  can  explaiu  the  cauits  of  the  firm  conception,  but  not 
those  of  any  separate  impression.  And  not  only  an,  but  the  causes  of 
the  firm  conception  exliaust  the  whole  subject,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
produce  any  other  efiecL  An  infereuce  concemiag  a  matter  of  fact  Is 
nothing  but  the  idea  of  &a  object,  that  ia  frequently  conjoin'd,  or  ia 
associated  with  u  present  impreB^nn.  This  is  the  whole  of  it.  Every 
part  ierequiMte  to  explain,  from  analogy,  the  more  Mendy  conception 
And  nothing  remains  capable  of  producing  any  distinct  imprt^seion. 

Fourlhiy,  The  effects  of  belirf,  in  influencing  the  paaaious  and  iina- 
(^nation,  can  all  be  explain'd  from  the  firm  canception;  and  thero  ia 
no  occasion  lo  have  recourse  to  itny  oiher  ptiiiciple.  .Theae  argumentu, 
with  tnany  others,  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  volumes,  sufficiently 

5 rove,  that  belief  only  modifies  the  idea  or  conception  ;  and  renders  it 
iflereiit  lo  the  feeling,  without  producing  any  distinct  impression. 
Thus  upon  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  there  appear  to  be  two 
questions  of  importance,  which  we  may  venture  lo  recommend  to  the 
eonsidi-ration  of  piiiloi^Jphera,  Whether  there  be  anij  thing  lo  disliigmsh 
belie/from  the  siviple  eoneeption  be»idt  the  feeling  or  senliintnt  i*  Anil, 
Whethw  tliit  fttliug  be  any  thing  but  a  firmer  conception,  w  a  faeler 
hold,  that  lee  late  of  the  objrct? 

If,  upon  impartial  enquiry,  the  i«me  conclusion,  that  I  have  form'd, 
he  assented  to  by  philosophers,  the  next  business  is  to  examine  tlie 
aiia!og;y,  which  there  Ja  betwixt  belief,  and  other  a«:ta  of  the  mind,  and 
find  the  cause  of  the  firmness  and  strength  of  conception  :  And  this  £ 
do  not  esteem  a  dlfitcult  t&ak.  The  trantution  from  a  present  iwpres- 
sion,  always  enlivens  and  Btrengthcns  any  idea.  When  any  object  is 
pretieoted,  the  idea  of  its  usual  attendant  immediately  etrikes  us,  a« 
Boniething  real  and  solid.  'Tia  felt,  rather  than  conceiv'd,  and  ap- 
proaches the  injpreasion,  from  which  it  is  deriv'd,  in  its  force  and 
inituence.  This  I  have  prov'd  at  large.  1  cannot  add  any  new  argu- 
ments; tho'  perhaps  my  reasoning  on  this  whole  question,  conc«ming 
se  and  effect,  wou'd  have  been  more  convincing,  hud  the  following 
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APFX»     paaaigeBbeen  inaertedin  ibeplacei^  wbii^IliaYeiiii^^  I 

oare  added  a  few  lUnrtimtioiui  on  other  poiukfl^  where  I  HbfonfjbA  it 


» .', 


[The  additions  will  be  found  inooqpoiated  ififth  the  text  at  pages 
886,  897,  401, 421,  and  455.— Ed.] 

I  had  entertained  some  hopes,  that  hoirerer  deficient  our  liieoij^  of 

the  intellectoal  world  might  be,  it  wou'd  be  free  frcnn  those  contni&H 

fttons,  and  absmdities,  which  seem  to  attoid  ereij  egplioation,  tint 

human  reason  can  giro  of  the  material  woHd.    But  upon  a  nuxre  strict 

reriew  of  the  section  oonoeming  pergonal  identity^  1  find  myself' In- 

yYolv*d  in  such  a  labyrinth,  that,  I  must  confess,  I  neither  know  how  to 

>.  correct  my  former  opinions,  now  how  to  render  them  consistent.    H 

N   this  be  not  a  good  gemrcd  leaacm  for  soqyticism,  'tis  at  least  a  woflicient 

one  (if  I  were  not  already  abundantly  siq>plied)  for  me  to  entortain  a 

diffidence  and  modesty  in  all  my  dednons.    I  shall  propose  liie  aigu- 

ments  on  both  sides,  beginning  witii  those  that  induc'd  me  to  deny  the 

strict  and  proper  identity  and  simplicity  of  a  sdf  or  thinking  being. 

When  we  talk  of  self  or  mbatancef  we  must  have  an  kiea  annex'd  to 
these  terms,  otherwise  they  are  altogether  unintelligible.  Erery  idea 
is  derived  from  preceding  impressions;  and  we  have  no  impression  of 
self  or  substance,  as  something  simple  or  individusL  We  have,  there- 
fore, no  idea  of  them  in  that  sense. 

Whatever  is  distinct,  is  distinguishable ;  and  whatever  is  distingaidb-* 
able,  is  separable  by  the  thought  or  ima^ation.  •  All  perceptions  are 
distinct.  They  are,  therefore,  distinguishable,  and  separable,  and  may 
be  conceived  as  separately  existent,  and  may  exist  separately,  without 
any  contradiction  or  absurdity. 

When  I  view  this  table  and  that  chimney,  nothing  is  present  to  me 
but  particular  perceptions,  which  are  of  a  like  nature  with  all  the  other 
perceptions.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  philosophers.  But  this  table, 
which  is  present  to  me,  and  that  chimney,  may  and  do  exist  separately. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  vulgar,  and  implies  no  contradiction.  There 
is  no  contradiction,  therefore,  in  extending  the  same  doctrine  to  all  the 
perceptions. 

In  general,  the  following  reasoning  seems  satisfactory.  All  ideas 
are  borrowed  from  preceding  perceptions.  Our  ideas  of  objects,  there- 
fore, are  deriv'd  from  that  source.  Consequently  no  proposition  can 
be  intelligible  or  consistent  with  regard  to  objects,  which  is  not  so  with 
regard  to  perceptions.  But  *tis  intelligible  and  consistent  to  say,  that 
objects  exist  distinct  and  independent,  without  any  common  simple 
substance  or  subject  of  inhesion.  This  proposition,  therefore,  can 
never  be  absurd  with  regard  to  perceptions.* 

When  I  turn  my  reflection  on  mi/self,  I  can  never  perceive  this  self 
without  some  one  or  more  perceptions ;  nor  can  I  ever  perceive  any 
thing  but  the  perceptions.  *Tis  the  composition  of  these,  therefore, 
which  forms  the  self. 

We  can  conceive  a  thinking  being  to  have  either  many  or  few  per- 

»  [Introd.  §§  304  and  30G.] 
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ceptions.     Suppose  the  mind  to  be  reduc'd  even  below  the  life  of  an      APPX. 
oyster.     Suppose  it  to  have  only  one  perception,  as  of  thirst  or  hunger. 
Consider  it  in  that  situation.     Do  you  conceive  any  thing  but  merely 
that  perception  ?     Have  you  any  notion  of  self  or  substance  ?    If  not, 
the  addition  of  other  perceptions  can  never  give  you  that  notion. 

The  annihilation,  which  some  people  suppose  to  follow  upon  death, 
and  which  entirely  destroys  this  self,  is  nothing  but  an  extinction  of  all 
particular  perceptions ;  love  and  hatred,  pain  and  pleasure,  thought  and 
sensation.  These  therefore  must  be  the  same  with  self ;  since  the  one 
cannot  survive  the  other. 

Is  de(/*the  same  with  substance?  If  it  be,  how  can  that  question 
have  place,  concerning  the  subsistence  of  self,  under  a  change  of  sub- 
stance ?  If  they  be  distinct,  what  is  the  difference  betwixt  them  ? 
For  my  part,  I  have  a  notion  of  neither,  when  conceived  distinct  from 
particular  perceptions. 

Philosophers  begin  to  be  reconciled  to  the  principle,  that  we  have  no 
idea  of  external  substance,  distinct  from  the  ideas  of  particular  qualities. 
This  must  pave  the  way  for  a  like  principle  with  regard  to  the  mind, 
that  we  have  no  notion  of  it,  distinct  from  the  particular  perceptions. 

So  far  I  seem  to  be  attended  with  sufficient  evidence.  But  having 
thus  loosen'd  all  our  particular  perceptions,  when^  I  proceed  to  explain 
the  principle  of  connexion,  which  binds  them  together,  and  makes  us 
attribute  to  them  a  real  simplicity  and  identity ;  I  am  sensible,  that  my 
accoimt  is  very  defective,  and  that  nothing  but  the  seeming  evidence  of 
the  precedent  reasonings  cou*d  have  induced  me  to  receive  it.  If  per- 1 
ceptions  are  distinct  existences,  they  form  a  whole  only  by  being] 
connected  together.  But  no  connexions  among  distinct  existences  are 
ever  discoverable  by  human  understanding.  We  only  feel  a  connexion 
or  determination  of  the  thought,  to  pass  from  one  object  to  another. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  thought  alone  iinds  personal  identity, 
when  reflecting  on  the  train  of  past  perceptions,  that  compose  a  mind, 
the  ideas  of  them  are  felt  to  be  connected  together,  and  naturally  in- 
troduce each  other.  However  extraordinary  this  conclusion  may  seem, 
it  need  not  surprize  us.  Most  philosophers  seem  inclined  to  think,  that 
personal  identity  arises  from  oonsciousness ;  and  consciousness  is 
nothing  but  a  reflected  thought  or  perception.  The  present  philosophy, 
therefore,  has  so  far  a  promising  aspect.  But  all  my  hopes  vanish, 
when  I  come  to  explain  the  principles,  that  unite  our  successive  per- 
ceptions in  our  thought  or  consciousness.  I  cannot  discover  any  theory, 
which  gives  me  satisfaction  on  this  head. 

In  short  there  are  two  principles,  which  I  cannot  render  consistent ; 
nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  renounce  either  of  them,  viz.  that  all  our 
distinct  perceptions  are  distinct  exi;stences,  and  that  the  mind  never 
pei'ceives  any  real  connexion  among  distinct  existences.  Did  our  per- 
ceptions either  inhere  in  something  simple  and  individual,  or  did  the 
mind  perceive  some  real  connexion  among  them,  there  wou^d  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  case.  For  my  part,  I  must  plead  the  privilege  of  a 
sceptic,  and  confess,  that  this  difficulty  is  too  hard  for  my  understanding. 
I  pretend  not,  however,  to  pronounce  it  absolutely  insuperable.    Others, 
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AFPX.      perhaps,  or  m\  self,  npon  more  mature  reflecticns.  maj  diacorer  aocne 

"^     "  bjpathe«ifl,  Uiat  will  reconcile  those  contradictiona. 

I  shall  also  take  this  opportonitj  of  confesaizig  two  ocber  errors  ol 
less  importance,  which  more  mature  reflection  has  diacoTer'd  to  me  in 
my  reasoning.  The  Hr»t  may  be  tbond  in  Vol.  L  page  362,  wheiv  I 
ha  J,  that  the  distance  betwixt  two  btidies  is  known,  among  other  things, 
by  the  angles,  which  the  rajs  of  light  flowing  firom  the  bodies  make 
with  each  other.  *Tis  certain,  that  these  angles  are  not  known  to  the 
mind,  and  consequently  can  never  discover  the  distaTi<y.  The  second 
error  may  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  page  396,  where  I  say,  that  two  ideas  of 
the  same  object  can  only  be  diflerent  by  their  difl^erent  d^rees  of  &rce 
and  vivacity.'  I  believe  there  are  other  difFerences  among  ideas,  which 
cannot  properly  be  comprehended  under  these  terms.  Had  I  said,  that 
two  ideas  of  the  same  object  can  only  be  different  by  their  different 
feding^  I  shou'd  have  been  nearer  the  truth.' 

[In  the  original  edition  certain  passages  were  here  added,  whidi  will 
be  foimd  incorporated  in  the  text  at  pages  328, 352,  357,  and  368. — ^Ed.] 


»  [Introd.  f  291.] 

*  [But  the  *  object*  according  to 
Hume  can  only  be  an  *  impression.' 
Uotr  then,  if  an  idea  is  always  copied 
from  an  impression,  can  two  ideas 
cof/ied  from  the  same  impreseon  differ 
from  each  other  except  in  liveliness? 
It  ma  J  be  suggested,  indeed,  that  when 
the  object  is  a  '  compound  *  impression. 


the  component  parts  majbe  pot  together 
in  the  idea  otherwise  than  in  the  im- 
pression. But  if  so,  the  idea  would 
not  in  Hume  s  language  be  an  idea  of 
that  impression.  Cf.  Book  IL  Part  I, 
{11.  *The  component  parts  ci  ideas 
and  impressions  are  preciselj  alike.* 
See  Intzod.  Jf  195,  208,  and  317.] 
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